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PREFACE. 

We  are  in  the  matters  of  the  kitchen  no  admirers  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  Cookery  is  eminently  an 
experimental  and  a  practical  isurt.  Each  day,  while  it 
adds  to  our  experience  should  also  increase  our  know- 
ledge. And  now  that  intercommunication  hetween  dis- 
tant nations  has  become  facile  and  frequent;  now  that  we 
may  almost  make  a  very  early  breakfast  in  London  and 
a  very  late  dinner  in  Paris,  it  cannot  be  permitted  that 
cookery  should  remain  stationary.  Far  are  we  from  say- 
ing*  that  a  dinner  should  be  a  subject  of  morning  or  mid- 
day meditation  or  of  luxurious  desire  ;  but  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  civilisation,  and  of  medical  and  che- 
mical knowledge,  something  more  than  kneading, 
baking,  stewing,  and  boiling,  are  necessary  in  any  nation 
pretending  to  civilisation.  The  metropolis  of  England 
exceeds  Paris  in  extent  and  population:  it  commands  a 
greater  supply  of  all  articles  of  consumption,  and  con- 
tains a  greater  number  and  variety  of  markets,  which  are 
better  supplied.  We  greatly  surpass  the  French  in 
mutton,  we  produce  better  beef,  lamb,  and  pork,  and  are 
immeasurably  superior  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  fish,  our  venison,  and  our  game,  yet  we  cannot 
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compare,  as  a  nation,  with  the  higher,  the  middle,  or 
the  lower  classes  in  France,  in  the  science  of  preparing 
our  daily  food;  The  only  articles  of  food  in  the  quality 
of  which  the  French  surpass  us  are  veal  and  fowl,  hut 
such  is  the  skill  and  science  of  their  cooks  that  with 
worse  mutton,  worse  heef,  and  worse  lamh  than  ours, 
they  produce  hotter  chops,  cutlets,  steaks,  and  hotter 
made  dishes  of  eyery  nature  and  kind  whatsoever.  In 
fricasseeSf  ragoutSy  salmis,  guenellesy  purees,  Jilets,  and 
more  especially  in  the  dressing  of  vegetahles,  our  neigh- 
hours  surpass  us,  and  we  see  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  imitate  them  in  a  matter  in  which  they  are 
perfect,  or  why  their  more  luxurious,  more  varied,  more 
palatable,  and  more  dainty  cookery,  should  not  be  in- 
troduced among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  to  more 
general  notice. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  incorporate  all  that 
is  good  in  the  cookery  of  both  nations  into  one  volume. 
While,  therefore,  the  reader  is  presented  with  receipts  for 
the  preparation  of  English  soups,  such  as  ox-tail,  mock 
turtle,  giblet,  hare,  pea,  and  mutton  broth,  the  French 
Potages  d  la  Reine,  ct  la  Conde,  a  la  Julienne,  and  the 
yojiouB  purees  are  not  forgotten.  While,  also,  the  prac- 
tical cook  may  find  copious  receipts  for  the  boiling  of 
turbot,  cod-fish,  John  Dorey,  and  salmon,  in  the  English 
and  Dutch  fashion,  the  sturgeon  cutlets  of  the  French, 
and  their  fillets  and  bechamels  of  fish  are  also  introduced 
to  English  favour  and  attention.  In  the  chapters  on 
roasting  and  boiling  full  justice  is  done  to  our  barons 
of  beef,  our  noble  sirloins,  our  exquisite  haunches, 
saddles,  legs,  and  loins  of  Southdown  mutton,  our 
noble  rounds  of  boiled  beef,   and  those   haunches  of 


British  venison,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world; 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gigot  a  I  AH  aux  ffaricois 
hlancs  is  sought  to  be  made  more  favouraUy  known  to  the 
Englishman,  as  well  as  the  FUet  de  Bauf^  an  excellent 
every  day  dish  in  the  good  city  of  Paris.  While  we 
have  omitted  no  English  receipt  of  approved  excellence, 
and  have  introduced  some  altogether  new,  we  have  also 
tried  to  ^ve  within  a  reasonable  compass  a  short  system 
of  French,  and  a  compendium  of  foreign,  cookery.  It 
were,  no  doubt,  desirable  that  we  ^ould  learn  much  from 
our  neighbours  in  white  and  brown  sauces,  in  velontes,  in 
the  dressing  of  vegetables,  in  the  seasoning  and  flavour- 
ing with  ham  instead  of  with  salt,  and  in  a  more  profuse 
use  of  eggs,  oil,  and  butter.  We  here  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  parts  of  this  volume  in  ^vHiich  these 
subjects  are  treated. 

We  have  long  considered  that  a  new  Cookery  Book, 
pointing  out  the  distinctive  merits  of  the  French  and 
English  kitchens,  was  a  work  urgently  needed.  In  this 
manual  of  the  art  we  have  endeavoured  to  present  the 
reader  with  all  that  is  best  in  the  substantial  solidity 
and  simplicity  of  the  English  kitchen,  and  all  that  is 
most  varied,  delicate,  and  harmoniously  combined  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  French.  Both  are  excellent  in  their 
way,  and  there  are  already  many  separate  treatises 
on  both ;  but  a  fusion  or  combination  of  the  two 
systems  has  never  be^  before  attempted,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  in  one  volume.  This  desideratum  it  is  here 
attempted  to  supply ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  causing  an 
abandonment  of  all  that  is  coarse  and  unwholesome  in 
the  English  kitchen,  and  in  introducing  all  that  is 
light,  elegant,  and  varied  in  the  French,  we  shall  have 
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gained  onr  object,  and  have  done  the  heaLtH  of  diners 
out  and  dinner  givers  some  service.  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  to  suppose  that  an 
imvaried  uniformity  of  food  contributes  either  to  health 
or  comfort.  Variety  is  as  necessary  to  the  stomach  as 
change  of  scene,  or  change  of  study  to  the  mind,  and 
.that  variety  is  in  these  pages  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

As  there  is  scarcely  an  Englbh  family  among  the 
higher  or  middle  classes,  who  does  not  number  among 
its  members  a  retired  military  or  civil  servant  of  tlie  East 
India  Company,  or  a  retired  naval  officer  or  commercial 
man,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  introduce  a 
considerable  chapter  on  Anglo-Indian  cookery.  This,  it 
is  thought,  is  the  most  complete  system  of  Indian  cookery 
ever  presented  in  a  connected  form. 

Neither  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  Russian,  nor 
the  Polish  cookery  are  deserving  of.  general  commenda* 
tion  ;  but  certain  national  dishes  and  soups,  which  have 
obtained  a  more  general  vogue,  are  preserved  imder 
their  respective  heads.  Among  the  Dutch  and  German 
receipts  will  be  found  some  worthy  of  attention  and 
adoption. 

To  say  that  there  is  much  substantiaUy  new  in  this 
work,  would  be  to  write  its  condemnation.  Cookery  is, 
above  aU  others,  a  traditional  and  practical  art,  and 
unless  receipts  have  stood  the  test 'of  time,  and  experience, 
and  general  approval,  they  are  little  worth.  Cookery 
books  are,  for  the  most  part,  copies  of  each  other ;  and 
the  first  cookery  book  is  only  the  most  original,  because 
we  cannot  trace  the  plagiarism  beyond  the  peiiod  when 
printing  was  invented.     But  we  have  little  doubt,  that 
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in  the  rolls  of  great  houses,  and  in  the  muniment  rooms 
of  colleges,  halls,  and  religious  establishments,  would  be 
found  in  vellum  manuscript^  every  reo^pt  published  in 
the  first  EInglish  cookery  book.  And  the  plagiarism  may 
be  tracked,  as  a  wounded  man,  by  his  blood,  from  1470 
to  184^.  The  compilers  of  all  cookery  books  have,  more 
or  less^  copied  the  eailier  compilera  who  preceded  ;  and 
so  it  must  ever  be,  till  we  are  foolish  enough  to  reject  all 
^^>erience,  and  trust  to  theory  or  ccmjecture* 

The  compilers  of  this  work  lay  no  daim  to  originality, 
though  there  is  much  that  is  new  in  these  pages.  They 
have  availed  themselves,  though  never  servilely  of  the 
labours  of  nearly  all  their  predecessors,  and  by  collation, 
comparison,  addition,  retrenchment,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  own  skill,  experience,  and  discoveries,  have  endea- 
voured to  improve  on  works  already  in  print. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  ^'  Magasine  of  Domestic 
Economy,^  they  are  very  grateful,  for  die  permission 
accorded  them  to  publish  such  cookery  receipts  as  they 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  volume.  Of  this  per* 
mission  they  have  aviuled  themselves,  in  extracting  some 
excellent  receipts ;  and  they  have  also,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  availed  themselves  of  some  brief  receipts  by 
the  author  of  the  articles  on  Cookery  in  the  **  Magazine 
of  Domestic  Economy,''  which  have  appeared  in  a  sepa- 
rate shape  in  an  excellent  little  work  called  the  ^*  Hand- 
Book  oi  Cookery/  published  by  Messrs.  Orr  and  Co., 
which  has  already,  and  deservedly,  reached  a  third 
edition. 

Among  the  French  masters  in  the  sdence  we  have  pro* 
fited  by  the  labours  oi  all  the  greatest  authorities,  from 
y atel  and  La  Chapelle  down  to  Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re, 
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BeauviUien,  Ude,  Car^me,  and  Plumeret;  but  receipts  of 

more  general  utility  for  the  public  at  large,  will  be  found 

compiled  from  the  CuUmiitr  Royal  and  the  Cuisiniere 
Bourgeoises 

Many  of  the  reoeipts  of  Carime  are  adopted  yn^  at- 
terations  and  additions,  and  some  are  given  in  their 
entirety  in  an  Englisk  dress  ;  but  of  Caremiffs  Cookery 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  is  profuse  expenditure. 
In  order  to  render  such  a  system  not  merely  easy  of  adop- 
tion, but  possible  to  adopt  at  all,  men-cooks,  splendid 
establishments,  and  colossal  fortunes  must  become  much 
more  uniyersal  than  th^y  eyer  haye  been  or  ever  can  be. 

Our  object  has  been,  not  to  render  the  introducticm  of 
French  Cookery  di£icult  and  e^^pensiye,  but  easy,  and 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  fc^une. 

The  present  age  is  distinguished  as  an  age  of  progress, 
and  sure  we  are,  that  the  improyements  we  suggest  in 
these  pages  will  be  generally  adopted  before  the  year 
1850. 

The  chapter  on  Wines  and  Wine  Cellars,  and  the  re- 
marks on  Coffee  and  Liqueurs  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
generally  usefuL 
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A  Tenison  Party 281iSqnabRe .~ 

Venison  Pasty  (anotiier  way)  262    Another  ditto 

Goflres ib.   Apples  in  Syrup  fot  pre: 

T*uff  Parte ib.  nse 

Paate  for  the  Umballe ib.j 


CEEAMS. 


^eche  Cream 

It  aspberry  Cream 

**ock  Ice 

S-wi«B  Cream 

Orange-Floirer  Creams.. 
^^ancMnaxiger  .......-..-.- 


I  Apple  Cake 

I  Venetian  Cream  . . . 

Coffee  Cream  

Iiemon  SyDababs... 

Orange  Cuatards... 

.  I  RiceCream 
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THE  PRACTICAL  COOK. 


RULES 

NECESSARY  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY 

COOKS  IN  THE  EEGULATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OF  THEIR  LARDER 

The  first  thing  that  is  to  he  done  is  to  have  the 
dressers  and  shelves  scoured,  and  the  larder  made  as 
clean  as  possible,  by  washing  the  floor  with  plenty  of 
cold  water,  as  it  most  undoubtedly  cools  it  very  much 
in  the  summer ;  next  change  all  the  cold  meat,  put  it 
upon  clean,  dry  dishes,  and  place  it  where  the  air  most 
comes  in.  Then  look  at  all  the  stocks  and  sauces,  to 
see  if  they  want  boiling  up.  In  close,  sultiy  weather, 
soups  should  be  boiled  up  every  day.  Be  very  parti- 
cular about  the  pans  they  are  put  into.  They  should  be 
dry,  and  free  from  grease,  as  soup  will  ferment,  without 
the  greatest  attention.  If  the  stock  should  begin  to 
turn,  the  better  way  will  be  to  boil  it  down  for  glaze. 
When  you  put  the  sauces  on  to  boil,  put  a  little  stock 
in  the  stewpan  first,  to  hinder  it  from  burning  to  the 
bottom.  Sauces  should  be  boiled  at  least  every  second 
day  in  summer. 

Whatever  is  done  in  braises,  in  the  summer,  should 
be  made  stronger  than  in  winter,  or  they  will  not  keep 
for  use. 

Put  all  lardings,  if  they  return  to  the  kitchen  whole, 
in  the  braise  they  were  done  in.     Cover  them  also  with 
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the  sheets  of  hacon  that  enveloped  them  before  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  braise. 

Tendons  of  lamb,  tendons  of  yeal,  ox  rumps,  beef  or 
veal  olives,  rump  of  beef,  in  short,  all  things  that  are  done 
in  braises,  should  be  particularly  looked  to.  Those  dishes 
that  would  be  useful  again  should  be  carefully  put  by. 

All  meat  that  is  dressed  to  be  kept  until  cold,  whether 
boiled  or  roast,  should  be  over  done,  particularly  in 
summer  ;  for  if  the  gravy  is  left  in  either  boiled  or  roast 
meat,  it  will  not  keep  good  more  than  two  or  three  days; 
but,  if  done  quite  dry,  it  will  keep  a  week,  or  longer; 
the  roast  meat  should  be  well  sprinkled  with  salt  before 
it  is  taken  &om  the  fire.  Beef  boiled,  to  be  eaten  cold, 
should  remain  at  least  fourteen  days  in  salt ;  if  a  few 
days  longer,  it  will  eat  all  the  better. 


OBSERVATIONS  AS  TO  UNDRESSED  MEATS. 

In  the  country,  in  summer,  cooks  should  be  very  par- 
ticular with  butchers.  They  should  see  that  they  bring 
their  meat  not  later  than  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
for  when  the  sun  gets  warm,  the  flies  do  much  mischief, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  meat  being 
blown. 

BEEF. 

When  the  beef  is  cut  in  proper  pieces,  such  as  the 
sirloin,  ribs,  rump,  and  brisket,  examine  well  and  see 
that  the  flies  have  not  been  about  them.  The  flies  are 
very  apt  to  get  under  the  loose  side  of  the  fat  of  the 
sirloin.  Look  well  and  see  that  there  are  no  fly-blows; 
sprinkle  the  fat  with  salt,  and  rub  some  also  on  the  chine 
bone.  Take  out,  subsequently,  the  pipe  that  runs  along 
the  chine  bone;  rub  the  place  with  salt;  take  out  the  kernel 
that  is  in  the  fat  at  the  thick  end  of  the  sirloin,  and  also 
the  pith.  The  place  from  which  these  have  been  re- 
moved should  be  well  rubbed  with  salt,  and  also  the 
outside  and  two  ends.  Your  meat  will  keep  good  a 
week,  by  strictly  observing  the  above  rules. 
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Ribs. — Rub  the  chine  bone  veiy  well  with  salt ;  cut 
oat  the  piece  of  skirt^  and  rub  the  inside  of  the  ribs  well 
with  salt;  sprinkle  the  outside,  ends,  and  tops  of  the  ribsf 
then  hang  up  your  joint. 

Rump. — Cut  the  fat  that  is  generally  left  in  by  the 
butchers;  take  out  the  kernel  that  is  near  the  small  end; 
sprinkle  the  rump  all  over  with  salt,  and  hang  it  up.  If 
you  want  steaks  from  it,  cut  the  outside  ofiP  before  you 
cut  the  steaks.  If  you  want  it  for  daubing,  pursue  a 
like  course. 

Brisket. — The  part  that  is  generally  kept  for  stewing 
is  the  thick  end ;  as  to  the  size,  that  must  depend  upon 
the  judgment  of  those  who  are  to  use  it ;  if  wanted  to  be 
kept  for  three  or  four  days,  it  should  be  well  sprinkled 
with  salt  before  it  is  hung  up. 

The  pieces  that  are  intended  for  boiling  require  equal 
attention.  There  are  two  kernels  in  a  round  of  beeff 
one  in  the  middle,  commonly  called  the  pope*s  eye ;  the 
other  in  the  thick  £Eit.  See  that  the  butcher  takes  them^ 
out,  as,  if  not  removed,  no  quantity  of  salt  will  preserve 
your  round  from  spoiling,  particularly  in  summer  time. 
In  the  thick  flank  there  is  a  kernel  in  the  middle  of  the 
fJEit,  which  should  be  taken  out.  There  is  also  one  in  the 
aitch-bone,  just  where  the  rump  is  cut  ofl^,  and  another 
in  the  shoulder  piece.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  left  to 
the  neck-piece ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  should  be  taken 
out.  Joint  the  brisket,  in  order  to  let  the  salt  in,  and 
pursue  a  similar  course  with  the  flat  ribs.  When  this  is 
done,  see  that  the  butcher  rubs  the  salt  well  into  the- 
beef,  and  fill  all  the  joints  wrth  salt.  ^Vhen  properly 
done,  put  it  down  tight  in  the  salt  bin,  the  prime  pieces- 
at  the  bottom.  Cover  all  well  with  salt,  placing  the 
coarse  at  the  top,  to  be  used  first.  By  adhering  to  these 
rules  the  salt  beef  will  be  as  good  in  summer  as  winter. 

VEAL* 

Leo. — The  first  part  that  spoils,  is  where  the  udder 
is  skewered  back.      The  skewer   should   therefore   be 
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taken  out,  the  under  part  of  the  udder  wiped  very  dry, 
then  rubhed  with  a  little  salt  on  i^e  udder,  top,  and  the 
middle  part,  where  the  bone  is.  Take  out  the  kernel 
from  the  thick  fat. 

Loin. — Cut  out  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  chine 
bone;  rub  it  well  with  a  cloth  under  the  kidney  of  the 
loose  side.  There  is  a  kernel  under  the  fat  that  is  in 
the  inside  of  the  chump,  which  ought  to  be  taken  out. 
Sprinkle  it  moderately  all  over  with  salt. 

The  Shoulder  is  a  joint  that  is  seldom  kept,  as  it  is 
either  wanted  for  the  stock-pot  or  the  family  dinner ; 
if  it  should  be  kept,  sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  hang 
it  up. 

Neck. — There  is  a  pipe  that  runs  along  the  chine 
bone  which  should  be  cut  off.  The  chine  bone  and  the 
inside  of  the  ribs  should  abo  be  rubbed  very  dry  with  a 
cloth,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt. 

Breast. — Cut  the  loose  £a,t  out  from  the  inside, 
and  the  piece  of  skirt,  and  wipe  it  very  dry  with  a 
cloth. 

MUTTON. 

Chine. — The  fat  should  be  taken  out  with  the  pipe 
that  runs  up  the  back  bone,  and  the  two  small  kernels 
near  the  tail.     Sprinkle  the  inside  with  salt. 

The  Leg  spoils  sooner  than  any  other  part.  There 
is  a  kernel  in  the  fat,  which  should  be  taken  out,  and 
the  place  filled  up  with  salt,  if  the  butcher  has  not 
already  removed  it  well. 

.  The  Neck  will  keep.  Cut  the  pipe  out  that  runs 
along  the  chine  bone,  and  rub  it  dry  with  a  cloth. 

Shoulder. — There  is  a  kernel  m  the  inside,  which 
should  be  taken  out. 

Breast.— Cut  the  skirt  out  and  wipe  it  dry. 

LABCB. 

Lamb  should  be  managed  in  the  same  fashion  as 
mutton  ;  it  is  also  cut  up  as  a  sheep. 
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FORK. 

Leg. — The  legs  are  generally  salted  for  boiling; 
if  the  leg  be  intended  for  roasting  it  ought  to  be 
hung  up. 

Necks  and  Loins  answer  either  for  chops  or  roast- 
ing ;  thej  should  be  sprinkled  with  salt  before  they 
are  hung  up. 

The  Hand  is  generally  salted  for  boiling. 

VENISON. 

Venison  is  oftener  spoiled  than  any  other  meat. 
Cooks  generally  are  blamed,  but  the  fault  lies  fre- 
quently with  the  park-keeper.  It  is  impossible  for 
meat  to  keep  that  is  hunted  three ,  four,  and  even  five 
hours,  before  it  is  killed. 

The  Haunch  is  the  finest  joint.  The  keeper  should 
bring  it  in  as  early  after  killing  as  possible.  There  is  a 
kernel  in  the  £At  as  in  a  leg  of  mutton.  It  should  be 
taken  out,  the  part  wiped  very  dry,  and  a  little  ground 
pepper  and  ginger  rubbed  on  the  inside.  This  will 
keep  the  flies  away.     Venison  will  keep  well. 

The  Neck  is  the  next  best  joint,  wipe  it  well  with  a 
clean  dry  doth. 

The  Shoulder  and  Breast  are  generally  used  in 
two  or  three  days  for  a  pasty. 

The  fattest  venison  is  generally  the  best. 

POULTRY. 

Poultry  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  The  best 
position  in  which  to  place  it  is  with  the  breast  downwards, 
on  a  shelf  or  marble  slab.  The  crop  and  the  gut  of  the 
rump  should  be  taken  out.  Choose  fowls  with  a  thin 
transparent  skin,  white  and  delicate.  Pigeons  full 
fledged,  are  heating  and  hard  to  digest.  The  younger 
they  are  in  general  the  better. 

Li  choosing  Turkeys,  select  the  brown  Norfolk,  but 
if  you  can  find  any  of  the  red  American  breed,  the 
flavour  is  still  finer. 


THE  KITCHEN*. 


OBSEBVATIONS    ON    THE   KITCHEN   AND   ITS 

UTENSILS. 

A  kitchen  should  be  lightsome  and  well  ventilated. 

Modern  kitchens  generally  abound  with  contrivances 
and  appurtenances  to  save  trouble  and  ensure  certain 
satisfactory  results.  There  is  generally,  and  there  ought 
always  to  be,  a  good  supply  of  soft  water  and  of  kitchen 
utensils.  Steam,  that  most  powerful  of  all  agents  in 
nature,  now  largefy  contributes  to  the  operations  oi 
cookery,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  generally  employed  as  it 
might  be.  It  is  seldom  much  called  into  action,  except 
in  very  large  establishments.  In  Greenwich  Hospital 
one  steam  apparatus  is  so  constructed  as  to  cook  for  the 
whole  establishment. 

Cooking  utensils  have  been  improved  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  cooking  apparatuses  are  those 
consisting  of  boilers,  ovens,  hot  closets,  &c.  In  these  the 
fire-place  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  erection, 
and  from  it  emanates  flues  in  different  directions,  which 
carry  the  smoke  and  heated  vapour  arising  from  the 
fuel,  and  bring  it  in  contact  with  external  surfaces  of  the 
several  vessels  and  chambers,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
them. 

The  best  are  those  in  which  the  iron  plate  is  not  too 
thick,  and  which  is  in  several  pieces  joined  together  by 
rebate-edges,  by  which  contrivance  the  expansions  and 
contractions  caused  by  heat  and  cold  are  not  so  liable  to 
crack  the  metal,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  hot 
plate  is  made  in  one  piece. 

Hot  Mates  were  formerly  made  very  thick,  and  con- 
sequently, from  the  expansion,  when  heating,  were  often 
broken  across  even  the  first  time  of  using :  an  improve- 
ment has  been  recently  made  by  having  a  series  of  plates 
cast  very  thin,  and  fitting  in  rebates  within  a  large 
frame.  The  plates  are  readily  heated  with  very  little 
fuel,  added  to  which  an  oven  may,  and  is  often  applied  at 
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one  end,  which  is  made  ready  for  baking  bread,  by  the 
superfluous  heat  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

A  BroiUng  and  Stevnng  Plate  has  been  invented, 
whieti  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  that  can  be  put 
up  in  a  Idtchen,  venr  economical  both  in  its  cost  and  use; 
it  is  suitable  for  boilmg,  stewing,  frying,  and  for  broiling ; 
the  construction  is  simple,  the  fuel  is  supplied  at  the  top, 
the  draft  is  easily  regulated,  it  can  be  fixed  in  any 
situation,  and  forms  an  excellent  laundiy  stove,  when 
required  for  that  purpose. 

Bain  Marie  Pans^  or  water-bath  for  keeping  gravies, 
soups,  &€.,  at  a  boiling  heat,  are  very  usefuL  These  are  used 
by  having  boiling  water  put  in  the  lower  part,  and  then 
placed  upon  a  hot  plate  to  keep  that  water  boiling  ;  the 
gravies  are  in  separate  pans  or  vessels  above  the  water. 

Manges  are  now  generally  made  with  boilers  at  the 
back  and  side,  for  supplying  hot  water,  which  boilers 
shouki  always  be  made  of  hammered  iron  ;  they  are  then 
not  liable  to  injury  from  neglect.  They  can  also  be  used 
as  steam-boilers,  ror  the  purpose  of  boihng  fish,  pudding, 
meat,  and  vegetables  by  steam.  Steam  is  also  used  for 
warming  hot  closets,  kettles,  &c. 

Ovens  are  of  various  sorts  ;  the  most  usual  are  attached 
to  the  range,  and  heated  from  the  same  fire,  with  or 
wiliiout  flues  ;  but  the  best  and  most  efficient  are  detached 
and  fixed  with  a  frunace  door,  to  heathy  a  separate  fire. 

Jacks  Jor  Roasting  are  of  various  kinds  ;  the  common 
sort  is  called  the  bottle-jack  from  its  shape,  and  roasts 
vertically ;  it  will  answer  for  a  single  joint  of  any  mode- 
rate weight,  say  as  much  as  281b. 

Smoke-Jacks  carry  two  or  more  spits  as  far  as  twelve, 
and  will  carry  any  weight  or  number  of  joints  that  may 
be  required,  maoe  to  the  particular  situation  for  which 
they  are  wanted ;  but  those  most  usually  fixed  carry 
three  spits,  having  a  vertical  motion  in  addition  to  the 
spits,  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  small  birds,  game,  &c. 

The  PFind'Up  Jacks  formerly  used  are  now  superseded 
by  the  smoke-jack,  which  has  more  power,  and  much 
superior,  the  use  of  weights  being  unnecessazy.    Smoke- 
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jacks  can  now  be  made  to  answer  in  any  chimney,  how- 
ever small. 

Roasting  Apparatus. — There  is  also  a  convenient  and 
ehei^  apparatus  for  roasting,  combining  a  screen  or  ze- 
flector,  with  a  dripping-pan,  hot-closet  underneath  for 
plates  and  dishes,  having  a  spring  jack  which  roasts  hori* 
zontally,  with  a  spit  in  the  same  manner  as  a  smoke- 
jack  would  do.  This  is  very  portable,  requires  no  fixing, 
and  can  be  used  in  any  room  having  a  fire-place. 

Meat  Screens  are  made  deeper  than  formerly,  and 
have  the  addition  of  a  hot  closet  enclosed  at  the  top,  for 
keeping  hot-joints  ready  for  serving. 

Spits  are  of  various  kinds,  t^e  usual  sort  having  a 
wheel  at  one  end  to  receive  the  chain  of  the  jack,  and 
pointed  at  the  other,  the  sizes  adapted  to  the  joints  and 
range. 

Cradle  Spits  are  constructed  to  receive  the  joint  of 
meat  without  being  run  through.  An  improved  sort  has 
lately  been  constructed^  by  which  any  joint  placed  within 
the  cradle  will  revolve  round  in  a  cu*cle,  and  every  part 
be  equally  exposed  to  the  fire.  This  is  called  the  double 
revolving  cradle-spit. 

The  Potato  Pasty -Pan  is  an  economical  article, 
affording  the  advantages  of  flour  pastry  without  the 
expense.  When  used,  season  your  meat  and  place  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  adding  a  pece  of  buttor  and  a 
Httle  water ;  then  put  the  perforated  plate  in  its  place 
with  its  valve-pipe  screwed  on ;  mashed  potatoes  with  a 
little  milk  are  to  be  laid  on  this,  filling  up  the  whole 
space  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  finishing  the  surface  in 
any  ornamental  manner  you  choose.  The  knob  bmng 
now  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  it  may  be  sent  to  the 
oven.  If  carefully  baked,  the  potatoes  will  be  covered 
with  a  delicate  brown  crust,  retaining  all  the  savoury 
steam  rising  from  the  meat. 

Double  saucepans  are  miade  of  various  kinds  for  glaae 
gravies,  milk,  rice,  or  any  other  articles  which  are  liable 
to  injury  from  burning,  which  these  double  saucepans 
entirely  prevent. 
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The  Digester  is  a  very  useful  contrivance  of  modern 
date,  and  by  its  aid  a  soup  is  cheaply  produced  from 
bones,  &c. 

Jn  filling  the  digester,  leave  room  enough  for  the 
steam  to  pass  off  through  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the 
cover.  This  may  be  done  by  filling  it  only  throe  parts 
fiill  of  water  and  bruised  bones  or  meat,  all  put  in  toge- 
ther. It  must  then  be  placed  near  a  slow  fire,  so  as 
only  to  simmer  J  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  hours. 
The  soup  is  to  be  then  strained  through  a  hair-sieve  or 
cuUender,  and  to  be  put  into  the  digester  again.  The 
whole,  with  the  necessary  spices  and  vegetables,  is  to  be 
well  boiled  together  for  «n  hour  or  two,  and  it  will  then 
be  fit  for  immediate  use. 

A  professed  cook  requires  in  her  kitchen  the  following 
implements : — 

A  range^  smoke-jack,  dripping-pan^  and  baiting  ladle, 
gridirons,  steak-tongues,  charcoal  stoves,  hot  plate,  oven, 
boiler  for  steam,  steam-kettles,  hot  closet,  boiler  for  hot 
water  heated  by  steam,  stock-pots,  stew-pans,  preserving 
pans,  pickling  pans,  braising  pans,  frying-pans  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  one  large  for  fish,  cutlet  and  omelet  pans, 
pan  and  spoons  for  poached  eggs,  turtle  pans,  turbot 
kettles,  oven  peels,  one  cradle  spit,  others  of  meat,  birds, 
&c.,  various  sized  iron  skewers,  set  of  kitchen  knives, 
beef  fork,  choppers,  meat  and  cutlet  chopper,  screen, 
dish  covers,  graters,  spice-box,  seasoning  box,  flour, 
pepper  and  cayenne  dredgers,  ragout  spoons,  ladles,  jelly 
and  pudding  moulds,  pepper  and  spice  mills,  pestle  and 
mortars  of  marble,  larding  needles,  tin  drains  for  fried 
fish,  cullenders,  patty-pans,  cutters  for  pastry,  vegetables, 
string  boxes,  sugar  canisters,  cookholds^  balance  meat 
hooks,  brass  and  copper  spoon  for  picklixig  and  pre- 
serving, tin  Yorkshire-puddmg  dishes  of  different  sizes, 
baking  plates,  cake  tins,  fish-slices,  fish-drains  to  fit  the 
steamers,  meat-stands,  salamander  and  pig  irons,  steel 
egg-poachers  and  egg-boilers,  fritter  irons,  lamps,  and 
to  these  must  be  superadded  an  ink-stand  and  file  for 
memorandums. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRUSSING. 

Although  the  poulterers  in  London  truss  all  the  dif- 
ferent animals  which  they  send  home,  yet,  as  it  often 
happens,  that  untrussed  game  and  poultry  are  sent  to 
private  families  from  the  country,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
art  of  trussing  should  he  known  by  every  cook,  as  well 
as,  indeed,  to  the  mistress  of  a  family ;  and  to  persons 
in  the  country  these  directions  are  indispensable. 

In*  trussing,  the  following  rules  must  be  carefully 
attended  to.  Take  care  that  all  the  stubs  be  perfectly 
removed ;  and  when  poultry  or  game  is  drawn,  observe 
particularly  not  to  break  the  gall-bladder :  for,  if  any  of 
the  gall  be  spilt  about  the  bird,  it  will  impart  to  it  a  bitter 
taste,  which  neither  washing  nor  wiping  can  wholly  re- 
move. 

Turkey. — When  the  turkey  is  properly  picked,  break 
the  leg-bone  close  to  the  foot,  and  draw  out  the  strings 
from  the  thigh.  Cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  back, 
leaving  the  crop-skin  sufficiently  long  to  turn  over  to  the 
back.  Next,  take  out  the  crop,  and  loosen  the  liver  and 
gut  at  the  throat  end,  with  the  middle  finger ;  th^i  cut 
off  the  vent  and  take  out  the  gut.  Pull  out  the  g^zard 
with  a  crooked  sharp-pointed  iron,  and  the  liver  will 
follow.  Wipe  out  the  inside  perfectly  clean  with  a  wet 
cloth.  Cut  the  breast-bone  through  on  each  side  close 
to  the  back,  and  draw  the  legs  close  to  the  crop.  Put 
a  cloth  on  the  breast,  and  beat  the  high  bone  down  with 
a  rolling  pin  till  it  lies  flat. 

Turkey  for  soiLiNa. — If  the  turkey  is  to  be  trussed 
for  boiling,  cut  the  legs  off ;  then  put  your  middle  finger 
into  the  inside,  raise  the  skin  of  the  legs,  and  put  them 
under  the  apron  of  the  turkey.  Put  a  skewer  in  the 
joint  of  the  y/mg  and  the  middle  joint  of  the  leg,  and 
run  it  through  the  body  and  the  other  leg  and  wing. 
The  liver  and  gizzard  must  be  put  in  the  pinions,  care 
being  taken  to  open  previously  the  gizzard  and  take  out 
the  filth ;  the  gall-bladder  must  also  be  removed  ircm. 
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the  liver  ;  £heii  turn  the  small  end  of  the  pinion  on  the 
back,  and  tie  a  packthread  over  the  ends  of  the  legs  to 
keep  them  in  their  places. 

Turkey  for  Roasting. — If  the  turkey  is  to  be 
roasted,  leave  the  legs  on,  put  a  skewer  in  the  joint  of 
the  wing,  tuck  the  legs  close  up,  and  put  the  skewer 
through  the  middle  of  the  leg  and  body.  On  the  other 
side  put  another  skewer  in  at  the  small  part  of  the  leg, 
close  on  the  outside  of  the  sidesman,  and  put  the  skewer 
through,  and  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Put  the  liver 
and  gizzard  between  the  pinions,  and  turn  the  points  of 
the  pinions  on  the  back.  Put,  dose  above  the  pinions, 
anouier  skewer  through  the  body  of  the  tiurkey. 

Turkey  PouiiTS  should  be  trussed  thus :— Separate 
the  neck  from  the  head  and  body,  but  do  not  remove  the 
neck-skin.  They  must  be  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  turkey.  Put  a  skewer  through  the  joint  of  the  pinion, 
tuck  the  legs  close,  run  the  skewer  through  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  through  the  body,  and  so  on  the  other  side.  Cut 
off  the  under  part  of  the  bill,  twist  the  skin  round  the 
neck,  and  put  the  head  on  the  point  of  the  skewer,  with 
the  bill  end  forward.  Another  skewer  must  be  put  in 
the  sidesman,  and  the  legs  be  placed  between  the  sides- 
man and  apron  on  each  side ;  pass  the  skewer  throush 
all,  and  cut  off  the  toe-nails.  Some  lard  them  on  tibe 
breast.  The  liver  and  gizzard  may  or  may  not  be  used, 
as  you  choose. 

GrOOSE. — Having  picked  and  stubbed  it  clean,  cut  the 
feet  off  at  the  joint,  and  the  pinion  off  at  the  first  joint. 
Then  cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  back,  leaving  the  skin 
of  the  neck  long  enough  to  turn  over  the  back.  Pull  out 
the  throat,  and  tie  a  laiot  at  the  end.  Loosen  the  liver 
and  other  matters  at  the  breast  with  your  middle  finger, 
and  cut  it  open  between  the  vent  and  rump.  Next  draw 
out  aU  the  entrails,  excepting  the  soaL  Wipe  out  the 
body  clean  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  beat  the  breast-bone 
flat  with  a  rolling-pin.  Put  a  skewer  into  the  wing,  and 
draw  the  legs  close  up;  put  the  skewer  through  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  and  through  the  body;  do  the  same  on  the 
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other  side.  Put  another  skewer  in  the  small  of  the  leg, 
tuck  it  close  down  to  the  sidesman,  and  run  it  through; 
do  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Cut  off  the  end  of  the 
vent,  and  make  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  rump, 
as  it  holds  the  seasoning  much  better  bj  such  means. 

Ducks  are  trussed  in  the  same  manner  as  geese,  except 
that  the  feet  are  left  on  the  ducks,  and  are  turned  close 
to  the  legs. 

Fowls  must  first  be  picked  very  clean,  and  the  neck 
cut  off  close  to  the  back.  Put  your  finger  into  the  in- 
side, and  raise  the  skin  of  the  legs;  cut  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  skin,  and  put  the  legs  under.  Put  a  skewer  in 
ihe  first  joint  of  the  pinion;  bring  the  leg  close  to  it; 
put  the  skewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  through 
the  body;  do  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Bavins'  opened 
the  gizzard,  take  out  the  filth,  and  remove  the  gall- 
bladder from  the  liver;  put  the  gizzard  and  liver  in  the 
pinions,  and  turn  the  points  of  the  pinions  on  the  back,^ 
tying  a  string  over  the  tops  of  the  legs,  to  keep  them  in 
tneir  proper  place. 

Fowl  fob  Roasting. — If  the  fowl  is  to  be  roasted^ 
put  a  skewer  in  the  first  joint  of  the  pinion,  and  bring 
the  middle  of  the  leg  close  to  it.  Put  the  skewer  through 
the  middle  of  the  leg  and  through  the  body;  do  the  same 
on  the  other  side.  Put  another  skewer  m  the  small  of 
the  leg,  and  through  the  sidesman;  do  the  same  on  the 
other  side.  Put  another  skewer  through  the  skin  of  the 
feet,  the  nails  of  which  must  be  cut  off. 

Chickens  must  be  picked  and  drawn  in  the  same 
manner  as  fowls.  But,  as  their  skins  are  so  tender,  if  they 
be  plunged  in  scalding  water,  and  taken  out  as  soon  as 
the  feathers  will  readily  slip  off,  the  trouble  of  picking 
will  be  much  abridged. 

If  to  be  boiledy  cut  off  the  nails,  give  the  sinews  a  nick 
on  each  side  of  the  joint,  put  the  feet  in  at  the  vent,  and 
then  put  in  the  rump.  Draw  the  skin  tightly  over  the 
lec^,  put  a  skewer  in  the  first  joint  of  the  pinion,  and 
bnng  the  middle  of  the  leg  close.  Put  the  skewer 
through  the  middle  of  the  legs  and  through  the  body: 
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do  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Clean  the  gizzard,  and 
separate  the  gall-bladder  from  the  liver;  put  the  liver  and 
gizzard  into  the  pinions,  and  turn  their  points  on  the 
hack. 

If  to  be  roastedy  cut  off  the  feet,  put  a  skewer  in  the 
first  joint  of  the  pinions,  and  brin^the  middle  of  the  leg 
dose.  Run  the  skewer  through  me  middle  of  the  leg 
and  through  the  body;  do  the  same  on  the  other  side. 
Pat  another  skewer  into  the  sidesman,  and  run  the  skewer 
through.  Having  cleaned  the  Hver  and  gizzard,  put 
them  in  the  pinions,  the  points  of  which  must  be  turned 
on  the  hack,  and  puU  the  breast-skin  over  the  neck. 

WiLD-rowii. — Having  picked  them  clean,  cut  off  the 
neck  close  to  the  back,  and  with  the  middle  finger  loosen 
the  hver  and  guts  next  the  breast.  Cut  off  the  pinions 
at  the  first  joint,  then  cut  a  sHt  between  the  vent  and 
rump,  and  draw  them  clean.  Clean  them  properly  with 
the  long  feathers  on  the  wing;  cut  off  the  nails,  and  turn 
the  feet  close  to  the  legs.  Put  a  skewer  into  the  pinions, 
pull  the  legs  dose  to  the  breast,  and  run  the  skewer 
through  the  legs,  body,  and  other  pinion.  Cut  off  the 
vent,  and  then  put  the  rump  througn  it.  These  direc- 
tions will  answer  for  every  kind  of  wild  fowl. 

Pigeons  must  first  be  picked,  and  then  let  the  neck  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  back.  Take  out  the  crop,  cut  off  the 
vent,  and  draw  out  the  guts  and  gizzard,  but  leave  in 
the  liver;  a  pigeon  having  no  gall-bladder. 

If  the  pigeon  is  to  be  roasted,  cut  off  the  toes,  cut  a 
sht  in  one  of  the  legs,  and  put  the  other  through  it. 
Draw  the  leg  tight  to  the  pinion,  put  a  skewer  through 
the  pinions,  and  turn  the  point  on  the  back.  ^ 

If  for  a  pie,  the  feet  of  the  pigeon  must  be  cut  off  at 
the  joint;  then  turn  the  legs,  and  stick  them  in  the  sides 
dose  to  the  pinions.  If  they  are  to  be  stewed  or  boiled, 
they  must  be  trussed  in  the  same  manner. 

Woodcocks  and  Snipes  are  very  tender  to  pick,  par- 
ticularly if  not  quite  fresh;  they  must  be,  therefore, 
handled  with  great  care,  and  as  Httle  as  possible.  When 
they  are  picked  clean,  cut  off  the  pinions  at  the  first 
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joint,  and  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  heat  the  breast- 
bone. Turn  the  legs  close  to  the  thighs,  and  tie  them 
together  at  the  joints.  Put  the  thighs  close  to  the 
pinions,  put  a  skewer  into  the  pinion,  and  run  it  through 
the  thigns,  body,  and  the  other  pinion.  Skin  the  head, 
turn  it,  take  out  the  eyes,  and  put  the  head  on  the  point 
of  the  skewer,  with  the  bill  close  to  the  breast. 

Plovers  are  trussed  in  the  same  manner.  Wood- 
cocks, snipes,  and  plovers  must  never  be  drawn,  they 
being  dressed  with  all  their  entrails. 

Larks,  Wheat-ears,  &c.,  being  picked  clean,  must 
have  their  heads  cut  o£F,  and  the  pinions  at  the  first  joint. 
Beat  the  breast- bone  flat  with  the  handle  of  a  knife, 
turn  the  feet  close  to  the  legs,  and  one  into  the  other. 
Draw  out  the  ^zard,  and  run  a  skewer  through  the 
middle  of  the  bodies  of  as  many  as  you  mean  to  dress; 
they  must  be  tied  on  the  spit. 

rHEA8ANTS>  PARTRIDGES,  AND  MoOR  GaME. — Pick 

them  very  clean,  cut  a  slit  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  take 
out  the  crop,  loosen  the  liver  and  the  gut  next  the  breast 
with  your  fore-finger,  then  cut  off  the  vent  and  draw 
them.  Cut  off  the  pinion  at  the  first  joint,  and  wipe 
out  the  inside  with  the  pinion  you  have  cut  off;  of  course 
the  pinions  need  not  be  picked  beyond  the  first  joint. 
Beat  the  breast-bone  flat  with  a  rolling-pin,  put  a  skewer 
in  the  pinion,  and  bring  the  middle  of  the  legs  close. 
Then  run  the  skewer  through  the  legs,  body,  and  the 
ether  pinion;  bring  the  head  and  put  it  on  the  end  of  the 
skewer,  the  bill  fronting  the  breast;  put  another  skewer 
into  the  sidesman,  and  put  the  legs  dose  on  each  side  the 
apron,  and  then  run  the  skewer  through  all.  The 
beautiful  feathers  on  the  head  of  the  cock -pheasant  must 
be  left,  and  paper  put  over  them  to  screen  them  from 
the  &:e.  The  long  feathers  in  the  tail  must  also  be 
preserved,  to  be  stuck  in  the  rump  when  roasted. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON,  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR^ 

CARVING. 

The  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  our  ancestors  esteemed 
carving  one  of  the  minor  accomplishments  of  poUte  life, 
and  Chesterfield,  a  centuiy  ago,  made  the  art  an  ohject 
of  his  pupils'  peculiar  study.  Though,  from  our  more  gene- 
ral intercourse  with  the  continent,  and  especially  with 
France,  so  much  stress  is  not  laid  on  carving  as  formerly, 
yet  it  is  considered  an  indispensahle  accomplishment 
to  a  diner  out,  of  even  third-rate  magnitude.  To  carve 
quickly  and  neatly  requires  not  only  great  practice,  hut 
much  ohservation  ;  and  though  no  pmted  du'ections  can 
entirely  supply  the  want  of  practice,  stiH  they  may  he  con- 
siderea  as  help  and  aid  to  the  young  carver.  The  choice 
morsels  of  every  dish,  or  such  as  are  generally  esteemed 
such,  should  he  known,  otherwise  the  carver  may  he 
deemed  guilty  of  intentionally  excluding  some  of  the 
guests  from  the  enjojrment  of  the  fat  of  the  venison,  the 
kidney  of  the  lamh,  the  firm  parts  of  the  cod's  head,  the 
thick  part  of  the  fins  of  the  turhot,  or  the  hack  of  the 
hare  or  rahbit,  whereas  his  error  is  purely  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  inattention.  To  cut  joints  or  poultiy  fiurly, 
neatly,  and  cleanly,  and  to  distribute  the  good  things  of 
the  table  equally,  and  without  favour,  thus  contributing 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  a  carver.  If  the  cook  has  pre- 
viously taken  care  that  the  bones  in  aU  carcass-joints  are 
properly  divided,  the  operations  of  the  carver  virill  be 
greatly  facihtated.  It  is  impossible  for  the  most  dexter- 
ous carver  to  proceed  with  ease  or  comfort  if  this  be  neg 
lected.  In  carving  game  or  poultry  for  a  large  party, 
where  many  look  for  a  share  of  the  same  delicacy,  what 
is  called  ^*  making  wings"  must  be  avoided  ;  the  first 
helping^  should  be  cut  the  long  way,  from  pinion  to> 
pinion,  and  not  made  too  large. 
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Without  further  remarks  we  shall  laj  before  our 
readers  the  following  observations  on  the  axt  of  carving, 
none  of  which  are  original,  as  we  have  extracted  them 
with  little  alteration,  from  many  sources : — 

RULES  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARVING  ALL  SORTS 

OF  MEAT  AT  TABLE. 

The  carving-knife  should  be  large,  but  light,  and  the 
edge  very  sharp.  In  using  it  no  great  personal  strength 
is  requii*ed,  as  constant  practice  will  render  it  an  easy 
task  to  carve  the  most  difficult  joints  ;  depending  on  ad- 
dress rather  than  force.  In  order  to  prevent  trouble,  how- 
ever, joints  of  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  &c.  should  be  divided 
by  the  butcher,  when  they  may  be  easily  cut  through, 
and  fine  slices  of  meat  taken  off  from  between  every  two 
bones. 

The  more  fleshy  joints  are  to  be  cut  in  smooth  slices, 
neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  and  in  joints  of  beef  and 
mutton,  the  knife  should  always  be  passed  down  the  bone 
by  those  who  T^ish  to  carve  with  propriety,  and  great  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  help  every  person  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  best  parts.  Fish  should  be  carefully  helped, 
because,  if  the  flakes  are  broken,  die  beauty  of  it  is  en- 
tirely lost ;  for  which  reason,  a  proper  fish-slicer  should 
be  used,  (not,  however,  too  large,)  and  a  part  of  the  roe, 
liver,  &c.,  sent  to  each  individual.  The  heads  of  cod, 
salmon,  carp,  the  fins  of  turbot,  and  sounds  of  cod,  are 
esteemed  as  delicacies,  and,  of  course,  some  should  be 
sent  to  each  person  in  company. 
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KA1CB8  OF  THE  SEVERAL  JOINTS  WHICH  ABE  SERVED 

UP  TO  TABLE, 


Mutton, 


1.  The  leg. 

2.  loin,  best  end, 

S.  '—  loin,  champ  end. 
4. neck,  best  end. 


5.  The  neck,  scrag  end. 

6.  —  whole  neck. 
7. breast. 

8. saddle,  or  two  loins. 


Beef. 


Hind-quarter, 

1.  The  sirloin. 

2.  buttock. 

3.  mouse-buttock. 

4.  ' veiuy-piece. 

5. tamp. 

6. edge-bone. 

7.  thick  flank. 

8. thin  flank. 

9.  leg. 

10. fore-rib,  fiye  ribs. 


Fore-quarter, 

11.  The  middle-rib,  four  ribs, 
chuck,  three  ribs, 
shoulder,  or  leg  of 


12. 
IS. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 


mutton  piece. 
— ■--  brisket. 

clod. 

neck,   or  sticking- 


piece. 


shin, 
cheek. 


1«  The  loin,  best  end. 

^. chump-end. 

8. fillet. 

4.  ■         hind-knuckle. 

5.  - — fore-knuckle. 


Veal 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


The  neck,  best  end. 

neck,  scrag  end. 

blade-bone. 

breast,  brisket-end. 

—  breast,  best  end. 


1.  The  spare-rib. 

2.  ^—  hand. 

3. belly,  or  spring. 

4. fore-loin. 


Pork, 


5.  The  hmd-loin, 

6.  leg. 

7. cbdne. 


1.  The  haunch. 
2. neck. 


Venison, 


3.  The  shoulder. 
4. breast. 
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A  Leo  of  Mutton  if  boiled,  should  be  served  in  the 
dish  as  it  lies  upon  its  back ;  but  when  roasted,  the 
under  side,  as  here  represented  by  the  letter  dy  should 
lie  uppermost  in  the  dish.  This  joint  must  be  turned 
towards  the  carver  as  it  here  lies,  the  shank  being  to  the 
left-hand  :  then  holding  it  steady  with  his  fork,  he  should 
cut  down  through  the  fleshy  part  on  the  thigh  quite  to 
the  bone,' in  the  direction  a,  6,  through  the  gland  of 
fat  called  the  pope'sroye^  The  most  juicy  parts  are  from 
the  line  a,  6,  upwards  towards  c.  The  fat  lies  chiefly 
on  the  ridge  «,  e,  and  must  be  cut  in  the  direction  e,  /*. 
The  cramp-bone  may  be  cut  out  by  holding,  the  shank- 
bone  with  the  left-hand,  and  with  a  knife  cutting  down 
to  the  thigh-bone  at  the  point  d^  then  passing  under  the 
cramp-bone  in  the  direction  d,  c, 

Shouldeb  of  Mutton. — The  shank-bone  should  be 
bound  round  with  writing-paper,  so  that  the  carver  may 
turn  it  as  he  pleases.  It  should  be  first  cut  in  the  direction 
a,  by  the  knife  being  passed  quite  to  the  bone.  The  best 
fat  lies  on  the  outer  e<lge  e,  and  should  be  cut  out  in 
thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  e,f.  Some  delicate  slices 
may  be  cut  out  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  blade- 
bone  in  the  direction  c,  dt  the  line  between  the  two 
dotted  lines  ia  the  direction  in  which  the  blade-bone  lies, 
and  cannot  be  cut  across.  On  the  under  side  are  two 
parts  very  full  of  gravy  ;  one  is  a  deep  cut  close  under 
the  shank,  accompanied  with  fat,  the  other,  tiie  flap,  b 
lean.  In  almost  all  animals,  delicate  slices,  marbled 
with  fat,  are  to  be  found  along  the  back -bone.  Good 
fleshy  slices,  full  of  juice,  though  not  very  delicate  in 
the  nbre,  are  to  be  got  by  turning  the  shoulder  over, 
and  cutting  slantwise  into  the  hollow  part  of  the  inside. 
So  various  are  tastes,  that  some  persons  prefer  the 
knuckle,  though  the  driest  and  coarsest  part  of  the 
animal.  Some  modern  carvers  prefer  cutting  slices  at 
once  right  down  from  the  knuckle  to  the  broad  end. 

A  Leo  of  Bobk  may  be  ,cut  up  as  a  leg  of.  mutton.. 

Edoe  or  AiTCH-£foN£  of  Beef. — ThS  joint  should 
lie  towards  the  carver  as  here  represented.     A  thick 
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slice  should  first  be  cut  ofF  the  whole  leu^th  of  the  joint, 
beginning  at  a,  and  cutting  it  through  the  whole  surfince 
from  a  to  6.  The  soft  hi  lies  on  the  back,  below  the 
letter  d;  the  firm  fiit  is  to  be  cut  in  thin  horizontal 
slices  at  the  point  c, — a  is  the  skewer :  it  should  be 
drawn  out  before  the^dish  is  served  up  ;  or  if  it  be  ne* 
eessary  to  leave  the  skewer  in,  it  should  be  a  silver 
one. 

A  Saddle  of  MtTTOK.— Cut  long  slices  in  the  fleshy 
parts  on  Ixyth  sides  of  the  back-bone  in  the  direction 
a,  6.  If  it  be  sent  up  with  the  tail,  this  maj  be  readily 
divided  by  cutting  between  the  joints.  Some  persons 
think  that,  besides  being  a  more  economical  way  of 
carving,  the  meat  is  more  delicately-grained,  and  eats 
better,  if  a  deep  incision  is  made  along  the  bone,  and 
slices  be  taken  crossways  from  thence. 

A  Breast  of  Veal  Roasted  should  be  first  cut 
quite  through  the  line  d^  c  ;  next  cut  it  across  in  the 
tine  a,  €  ;  from  c  to  the  last  a  on  the  left,  quite  through, 
dividing  the  gristly  part  from  the  rib-bones.  The  thick  or 
gristly  part  should  be  cut  into  pieces  as  wanted  in  the 
lines  a,  6.  A  rib  may  be  cut  from  the  line  dy  c,  and 
with  a  part  of  the  breast,  a  slice  of  the  sweetbread  «, 
cut  across  the  middle. 

A  Spare-Rib  of  Pork  is  carved  by  cutting  slices  from 
the  fleshy  part,  which  will  afford  many  good  cuts  ;  the 
fleshy  parts  being  cut  away,  the  bones  may  be  easily  dis- 
jointed and  separated.  Apple-sauce  is  generally  served 
up  with  this  dish. 

Half  a  Calf's  Head  Boiled  should  first  be  cut 
quite  along  the  cheek-bone,  in  the  fleshy  part,  in  the 
direction  c,  6,  where  several  handsome  slices  may  be 
cut.  In  the  fleshy  part  at  the  neck  end  will  be  found 
part  of  the  throat  sweetbread,  which  may  be  cut  into  in 
the  line  c,  d,  and  is  esteemed  the  best  -part  in  the  head. 
The  eye  may  be  taken  out  of  its  socket  a  whole,  by  cai-e^ 
ftdly  forcing  the  point  of  the  carving-lmife  down  on 
one  side  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  and  cutting  quite 
round.     The  white,  thick,  wrinkled  skin,  on  the  under 
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side  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  called  the  palate,  may  be 
easily  separated  from  the  bone  with  the  knife,  by  lining 
the  head  up  with  the  left-hand.  Grood  meat  will  be 
found  covering  the  imder-jaw,  and  some  nice  gristly  fat 
about  the  ear. 

The  brains  and  tongue  are  generally  served  up  in  a 
separate  dish,  in  which  cas^  a  sUce  from  the  thick  part 
of  the  tongue  is  the  best. 

A  Ham  may  be  cut  two  ways  :  across  in  the  Ime 
by  c  ;  or  with  the  poiiit  of  the  carving-knife  in  the  circle 
in  the  middle^  taking  out  a  small  piece  as  at  e,  and  cut- 
ting thin  slices  in  a  circular  direction,  thus  enlarging  it 
by  degrees.  The  last  method,  although  it  preserves  the 
gravy  and  keeps  the  ham  moist,  is  not  often  practised  ; 
the  most  saving  way  is  to  begin  at  the  hock  end  at  d, 

A  Haunch  of  Venison  must  be  first  cut  across  down 
to  the  bone  in  the  line  a>  6,  c,  then  turn  the  dish  with 
the  end  a  towards  you,  put  in  the  point  of  the  knife  at 
by  and  cut  it  down  as  deep  as  possible  in  the  direction 
by  dy  and  take,  out  as  many  slices  as  you  please  on  the 
light  or  left.  ^The  best  flavoured  and  fattest  slices  will 
be  found  on  ihe  left  of  the  line  by  dy  when  the  end  d  is 
turned  towards  yoii.  The  slices  should  neither  be  cut 
too  thick  nor  too  thin :  plenty  of  gravy  should  be  given 
with  them. 

Haunch  op  Mutton. — This  consists  of  the  leg  and 
part  of  the  loin,  cut  so  as  to  resemble  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son, and  must  be  carved  in  the  same  manner. 

An  Ox's  Tongue  should  be  cut  across,  the  best  slices 
being  about  the  middle  or  between  the  middle  and  the 
root.  Slices  of  fat  having  a  kernel  with  each  may  be  con- 
veniently cut  from  the  root  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 

Pabt  or  a  SmLOiN  of  Beef. — A  part  only  of  this 
celebrated  joint  is  here  shown,  the  whole  being  too  large 
for  most  families.  It  19  here  represented  standing  up  in 
the  dish,  to  show  the  inside,  or  under  part ;  but  when 
sent  to  table,  it  is  always  laid  down,  so  that  c  lies  close  on 
the  dish.  The  part  c,  a,  then  lies  uppermost,  and  the  line 
a,  by  under  the  outside  slice  should  be  first  cut  off  quite 
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down  to  the  bone  in  the  direction  c.  d.  Plenty  of  mar- 
rowy fat  will  be  found  underneath  the  ribs.  To  cut  a 
slice  underneath^  the  joint  must  be  turned  up  by  taking 
hold  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  ribs  with  the  left-han^ 
and  ndsing  it  till  it  is  in  the  position  here  represented. 
One  slice  or  more  may  now  he  cut  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  a^  b,  passing*  the  knife  down  to  the  bone. 

A  Buttock  of  Beef,  sometimes  called  the  Round, 
should  first  have  a  thick  slice  cut  off  all  round,  after 
which  cut  thin  slices  from  the  same  place.  As  it  is  a 
dish  that  is  frequently  brought  to  table  cold  on  a  second 
day,  it  should  always  be  cut  handsome  and  even. 

A  Fillet  of  Veai.. — The  bone  being  taken  out, 
renders  the  helping  of  this  piece  very  easy.  Many  per- 
sons prefer  the  outside, — ask  this  ;  and  if  so^  help  them 
to  it,  otherwise  cut  it  off,  and  then  continue  to  take  off 
thin  smooth  slices ;  observing  to  take  from  the  flap  (into 
which  you  must  cut  deep),  a  portion  of  seasoning  to  every 
slice,  as  likewise  a  small  bit  of  fat.  Lemon  should  inva* 
liably  be  served  with  this  joint. 

A  Fobs'  Quarter  of  Lamb  Roasted  must  have 
first  the  shoulder,  separated  from  the  In^east  in  the  direc- 
tion c^g^  d,  e  ;  this  being  removed,  pepper  and  salt  are 
sprinkled  upon  the  separated  parts ;  some  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  or  Seville  orange  upon  it:  lay  the 
shoulder  again  on  the  separated  part.  The  gristly  part 
must  next  be  separated  from  the  ribs  in  the  line^  d» 
The  nbs  may  be  separated  from  the  rest  in  the  line  a^b  ; 
and  a  piece  or  two  off  in  the  lines  A,  t,  &c.  Lastly,  the 
shotdder  may  be  put  in  another  dish  and  carved  like  a 
shotdder  of  mutton. 

A  Roasted  Pio  is  seldom  sent  to  the  table  whole. 
The  head  is  cut  off  by  the  cook,  the  body  split  down  the 
back,  and  served  up  as  here  represented,  the  dish  being 
garnished  with  the  chops  and  ears.  The  shoulder  must 
be  first  separated  in  a  circular  direction  from  the  carcass, 
as  you  take  off  the  shoulder  from  •  a  quarter  of  lamb. 
The  leg  may  be  also  separated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  triangular  piece  of  the  neck,  which  is  the  most  delicate 
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part  of  the  pig,  may  now  be  cat  off,  and  the  ribs,  which 
k  esteemed  the  next  best  part,  may  be  easily  divided. 

A  Hare. — Put  in  the  point  of  the  knife  at  ^,  and 
cut  it  through  all  the  way  down  to  the  rump,  on  the 
side  of  the  hack-bone^  in  the  line  g^  h.  Cut  it  similarly 
on  the  other  side.  Then  divide  the  back  into  several 
small  pieces,  more  or  less,  in  the  lines  i,  k  ;  the  padding 
with  which  the  belly  is  stuffed  is  then  readily  to  be  got 
at.  The  legs,  thus  separated  from  the  bacK-bone  are 
now  to  be  cut  off  from  the  belly.  The  shoulders  must 
be  cut  off  in  the  circular  line  e,,/)  g.  The  leg  may  also> 
if  desired,  be  divided  from  the  thigh ;  which  last  is  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  hare.  Cut  off  the  ears  at  the 
roots,  and  divide  the  head  into  two  parts,  by  forcing  the 
point  of  the  knife  first  through  the  skull  in  the  middle^ 
between  the  ears,  down  to  the  nose. 

This  mode  of  cutting  up  a  hare  can  only  be  adroitly 
done  when  the  animal  is  young.  If  old,  cut  off  the 
legs  and  shoulders  first ;  then  cut  off  some  long  narrow 
slices  from  each  side  of  the  back-bone  in  the  direction 
g^  h.  Lastly,  divide  the  back-bone  into  three  or  more 
parts.  The  ears  and  brains  are  esteemed  delicacies  by 
some.  Great  -care  must  be  taken  by  papering  and 
basting  the  ears  to  have  them  crisp.  Before  roasting^ 
they  should  be  singed  inside  with  a  hot  poker. 

A  Rabbit  is  cut  up  in  the  same  way  as  a  hare,  but 
being  smaller,  after  the  legs  are  separated  from  the 
body  the  back  is  divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  without 
dividing  it  from  the  belly. 

A  Goos£. — Having  the  neck  towards  you^  cut  off 
two  or  three  long  slices  from  each  side  ot  the  breast- 
bone  in  the  lines  a,  b.  Then  turn  the  goose  on  one 
side,  and  putting  the  fork  through  the  small  end  of  the 
leg-bone,  and  pressing  it  close  to  the  body,  the  knife 
being  entered  at  d,  will  raise  the  joint,  and  ihe  leg  may 
be  taken  off  by  passing  the  knife  under  it  in  the  direc-* 
lion  dy  e.  If  the  leg  hang  to  the  carcass  at  the  joint  e^ 
by  turning  it  back,  if  the  goose  be  young,  it  will  readily 
separate,  if  old  with  some  difficulty.     Next,  take  the 
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wing  ofF  by  passing  the  fork  through  the  small  end  of 
the  pinion,  pressing  it  close  to  the  hody,  entering  the 
knife  at  the  point  c,  and  pressing  it  under  the  wing,  in 
the  direction  c,  d ;  there  is  a  nicety  required  in  hitting 
this  point,  which  a  little  practice  will  soon  teach.  When 
the  leg  and  wing  on  ope  side  are  taken  off,  take  those  off 
on  the  other.  Cut.'off  the  apron  in  the  line  e^fy  g^  then 
the  merry-thoughtin  the  line  t,  %.  The  neck<-l>ones  are 
next  to  be  separa^ted  as  in  the  directions  for  carving  a 
fowl,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  goose  must  be  separated 
as  there  directed. 

A  Green  Goose  is  also  cut  up  in  the  same  way. 

A.  Pheasant. — The  fork  should  he  fixed  in  the 
breast  so  that  the  bird  may  be  held  firmly.  Cut  slices 
from  the  breast  in  the  lines  a,  6,  and  proceed  to  take  off 
the  leg  on  one  side  in  the  direction  d^  e.  Then  cut  off 
the  wing  on  the  same  side  in  the  line  c^  d,-  Separate 
the  leg  and  wing  on  the  other  side,  and  then  .cut  off  the 
parts  you  before  sliced  from  the  breast.  Be  earefrd  in 
taking  off  the  wing  to :  cut  in  the  prop^  notch  ;  for  if 
you  cut  too  near  the  neck  you  will  find  the  neck-bone 
interfere,  from  which^  of  course,  the  wing  must  be  sepa- 
rated. The  merry-thought  must  now  be  cut  off  in  the 
liney^  ffy  bypassing  the  knife  under  it  towards  the.  neck. 
The  remaining  parts  must  be  cut  up  as  described  under 
fowL  The  prime  bits  are  the  same  as  in  a  fowl,  but 
some  fancy  the  brains. 

A  Paatribge. — The  skewers  mtist  be  taken  out  be* 
fore  it  is  sent  to  table,  and  it  is  then  to  be  carved 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  fowl.  The  wings,  breast,  and 
merry-thought,  are  the  prime  parts. 

A  Fowl  is  cut  up  in  the  same  way  whether  roasted  or 
boUed.  The  legs,  wings,  and  merry-thought  are  to  be 
taken  off  in  the  way  mentioned  under  pheasant.  The 
fowl  is  here  represented  on  its  side^  with  one  of  the  legs, 
wings,  and  neck-bones  taken  off.  The  leg,  wing,  and 
merry-thought  being  removed,  cut  off  the  neck-bones, 
which  is  done  by  putting  in  the  knife  at  g,  and  passing 
It  under  the  long  broad  part  of  the  bones  in  the  line  g, 
if  then  lifting  it  up  and  breaking  off  the  end  of  the 
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shorter  part  of  the  hone  which  is  attached  to  the  hreast- 
hone.  Divide  the  hreast  from  the  hack  hj  cutting 
through  the  tender  rihs  on  each  side  from  the  neck 
down  to  the  tail.  Then  lay  the  hack  upwards  on  your 
plate,  fix  your  fork  in  the  rump,  and  laying  the  edge  of 
your  knife  in  the  line  6,  e,  c,  and,  pressmg  it  down^  lift 
up  the  tail  part  of  the  back,  and  it  will  readily  divide, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  koife  in  the  line  6,  c.  Lastly, 
lay  the  tail  part  of  the  back  upwards  in  your  plate  with 
the  rump  from  .you,  and  cut  off  the  side  bones  by  forcing 
the  knife  through  the  rump-bone  in  the  lines  e,f.  By 
very  little  practice  you  may  cut  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  fowl,  t.  e,  the  leg  and  wing,  in  one  direct  line. 

A  Turkey,  whether  roasted  or  boiled,  is  sent  to 
table  like  a  fowl,  and  cut  up  in  every  respect  like  a 
pheasant. 

A  Pigeon  (No.  1  is  the  back,  No  2  is  the  breast,)  is 
sometimes  cut  up  as  a  chicken,  but  most  commonly  by 
fixing  the  fork  at  the  point  a,  entering  the  knife  just  be- 
fore it,  and  divi^ng  the  pigeon  in  two,  according  to  the 
lines  a,  b,  and  a,  c,  in  No.  1  ;  at  the  same  time  bringing 
the  knife  out  at  lite  back  in  the  direction  0,  b,  and  a,  c. 
No,  2. 

A  Cod's-head,  and,  indeed,  fish  generally,  require 
few  directions  for  carving.  The  middle  or  thickest  part 
of  a  fish  is  esteemed  the  best.  When  cut,  it  should  be 
either  with  a  spoon  or  fish-slice.  The  gelatinous  pieces 
about  the  neck  and  head  are  prized,  and  must  be  helped 
if  asked  for  ;  also  small  slices  of  the  sound.  The  palate 
and  tongue  may  be  got  at  with  a  spoon,  if  it  be  wished; 
but  these  are  rather  the  fsintastic  than  prime  parts.  Some 
cut  the  fish  longways;  but  the  above  is  perhaps  the 
fiiirer  mode  Take  off  a  piece  quite  down  to  the  bone 
in  the  directions  a,  by  d,  o,  putting  in  the  spoon  at  a,  c  ; 
with  each  slice  of  fish  give  a  piece  of  the  sound,  which 
lies  underneath  the  back-bone  and  lines  it,  the  meat  of 
which  is  thin  and  somewhat  darker-coloured  than  the 
body  of  the  fish  itself. 

Boiled  Salmox. — The  belly  is  the  fattest.  In  carv- 
ing, it  is  desirable,  unless  objected  to,  to  give  a  slice  of 
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the  back  and  belly  to  each  person  :  for  the  one  cat  it  in 
the  direction  dj  c,  the  other  in  the  line  a,  b. 

Soles  are  generally  sent  to  English  tables  two  ways, 
fried  and  boiled.  Cut  them  across  the  middle,  bone  and 
all,  and  give  a  piece  of  the  fish,  a  third  or  fom*th  part> 
to  each  person.  The  same  may  be  done  with  other  fishes, 
cutting  them  across. 

Eels  are  to  be  cut  into  pieces  of  about  three  inches 
long.     The  thickest  part  is  reckoned  the  best. 

ON  LAYING  OUT  A  TABLE. 

^^  • 

The  manner  of  laying  out  a  table  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom :  yet  there  are  trifling 
local  peculiarities  to  which  the  mistress  of  a  house  must 
attend.  A  centre  ornament,  whether  it  be  a  dormanij 
a  pkUeaUy  an  epergne^  or  a  candelabra^  is  foimd  so  con- 
venient, and  contributes  so  much  to  the  good  appearance 
of  the  table,  that  a  fiashionable  dinner  is  now  seldom  or 
never  set  out  without  something  of  this  kind. 

Utility  should  be  the  true  principle  of  beauty,  at  least 
in  affairs  of  the  table,  and,  above  aU,  in  the  substantial 
first  course.  A  very  false  taste  is,  however,  often 
shown  in  centre  ornaments.  Strange  ill-assorted  nose- 
gays, and  bouquets  of  aitificial  flowers,  begin  to  droop 
or  look  faded  among  hot  steams.  Ornamental  articles 
of  family  plate,  carved,  chased,  or  merely  plain,  can 
never  be  out  of  place,  however  old-fashioned.  Li  des- 
serts, richly-cut  glass  is  ornamental.  We  are  far,  also, 
from  proscribing  the  foliage  and  moss  in  which  fruits 
are  sometimes  seen  bedded.  The  sparkling  imitation  of 
frost-work,  which  is  given  to  preserved  fruits  and  other 
things,  is  also  exceedingly  beautiful ;  as  are  many  of  the 
trifles  belonging  to  French  and  Italian  confectionary. 

Beautifully  white  damask,  and  a  green  cloth  under- 
neath, are  indispensable. 

In  all  ranks,  and  in  every  family,  one  important  art  in 
housekeeping  is  to  make  what  remains  from  one  day's 
entertainment  contribute  to  the  elegance  or  plenty  of  the 
next  day's  dinner.     This  i»  a  principle  understood. by 
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persons  in  the  ^erj  highest  ranks  of  society,  who  main"^ 
tain  the  most  splendid  and  expensive  estahlishments. 
Vegetables,  ragouts,  and  soups,  may  be  re-warmed  ;  and 
jelUes.  and  blancmange  remoulded,  with  no  deterioration 
of  their  qualities'.  Savoury  or  sweet  patties,  croquets, 
rissoles,  vol-au-vents,  fritters,  tartlets,  &c.,  may  be 
served  with  almost  no  cost,  where  cookery  is  going  for* 
ward  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  French  kitchen,  a  nu- 
merous class  of  culinary  preparations,  called  entrSes  de 
dessert,  or  made-dishes  of  left  things,  are  served  even 
at  grand  entertainments. 

At  dinners  of  any  pretension,  the  first  course  consists 
6f  soups  and  fish,  removed  by  boiled  poultry,  ham,  or 
tongue,  roasts,  stews,  &c. ;  and  of  vegetables,  with  a  few 
made-dishes,  as  ragouts,  curries,  hashes,  cutiets,  patties, 
fricandeaux,  &c.,  in  as  great  variety  as  the  number  of 
dishes  permits.  For  the  second  course,  roasted  poultry 
6r  game  at  the  top  and  bottom,  with  dressed  vegetables, 
omelets,  macaroni,  jellies,  creams,  salads,  preserved 
fruit,  and  all  sorts  of  sweet  things  and  pastry,  are  em- 
ployed,— endeavouring  to  ^ve  an  article  of  each  sort, 
as  a  jelly  and  a  cream,  as  will  be  exemplified  in  bills  of 
&re  which  follow.  This  is  a  more  common  arrangement 
than  three  courses,  which,  are  attended  with  so  much 
additional  trouble  both  to  the  guests  and  servants. 

Whether  the  dinner  be  of  two  or  three  courses,  it  is 
managed  nearlpr  in  the  same  way.  Two  dishes  of  fish 
dressed  in  difnerent  ways — if  suitable — should  occupy 
the  top  and  bottom ;  and  two  soups,  a  white  and  a 
brown,  or  a  mild  and  a  high-seasoned,  are  best  disposed 
on  each  side  of  the  centre-piece :  the  fish-sauces  are  placed 
between  the  centre  piece,  and  the  dish  of  fish  to  which 
each  is  appropriate ;  and  this,  with  the  decanted  wines 
drunk  during  dinner,  forms  the  first  course.  When  there 
are  rare  French  or  Rhenish  wines,  they  are  placed  in 
the  orig^al  bottles,  in  ornamented  wine-vases,  between 
the  cientre-piece  and  the  top  and  bottom  dishes ;  or  if 
^Dur  kinds,  they  are  ranged  round  the  plateau.  If  one 
bottle,  it  is  placed  in  a  vase  in  the  centre. 

The  Second  Coubse  at  a  purely  English  dinner, 
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when  there  are  three,  consists  of  roasts  and  stews  for  the 
top  and  bottom ;  turkey  or  fowls,  or  fricandeau,  or  ham 
garnished,  or  tongue,  for  the  sides  ;  with  small  made- 
dishes  for  the  comers,  served  in  covered  dishes;  as 
palates,  currie  of  any  kind,  ragout  or  /ricassee  of  rab- 
bits, stewed  mushrooms,  &c.  &c. 

The  Thikd  Coubse  consists  of  game,  confectionary, 
the  more  delicate  vegetables  dressed  in  the  French  way, 
puddings,  creams,  jellies,  &e, 

Caraffes,  with  the  tumblers  belonging  to  and  placed 
over  them,  are  laid  at  proper  intervals.  Where  hock, 
champagne,  &c.  &c.  are  served,  they  are  handed  round 
between  the  courses.  When  the  third  course  is  cleared 
away,  cheese,  butter,  a  fresh  salad,  or  sliced  cucumber, 
are  usually  served ;  and  the  finger-glasses,  precede  the 
dessert.  At  many  tables,  particularly  in  Indian  houses, 
it  is  customary  merely  to  hand  quickly  round  a  glass 
vessel  or  two  filled  witn  simple,  or  simply  perfumed  tepid 
water,  made  by  the  addition  of  a  little  rose  or  lavender 
water,  or  a  home-made  strained  infusion  of  rose-leaves 
or  lavender  spikes.  Into  this  water  each  guest  may  dip 
the  comer  of  his  napkin,  and  with  this  refresh  his  lips 
and  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

The  Dessert,  9t  an  English  table,  may  consist  merely 
of  two  dishes  of  fine  fruit  for  the  top  and  bottom;  com- 
mon or  dried  fruits,  Blberts,  &c.,  for  the  comers  or  sides, 
and  a  cake  for  the  middle,  with  ice-pails  in  hot  weather. 
Liqueurs  are  at  this  stage  handed  round ;  and  the  wines 
usually  drank  afler  dinner  are  placed  decanted  on  the 
table  along  with  the  dessert.  The  ice-pails  and  plates 
are  removed  as  soon  as  the  company  finish  their  ice.  This 
may  be  better  understood  by  following  the  exact  arrange- 
ment of  what  is  considered  a  fashionable  dinner  of  three 
courses  and  a  dessert. 

Memobandum  respecting  Dinners. — Select  from 
each  Chapter  under  the  head  of  Soup,  Fish,  &c.  &c., 
to  make  your  Bill  of  Fare,  according  to  the  season  and 
number  of  your  company.  When  you  have  two  roasts, 
they  should  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other — i.  e.^ 
one  white  and  the  other  brown. 
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BILLS  OF  FABE. 


A  DIKHEB  OF  THBEE  COUBSES,  WITH  CHEESE'COUKSi: 

AKD  DESSEB.T. 

FIRST  COURSE.- 

Turbot  boiled. 


«f^ 

^ 


Wine. 


i 


e5 


Lobster  or  Dutch 
Sauce. 

Wine  Vase. 

Epergne, 

Wine  Vase. 

Fisli  Sauce. 

FUetde  Sole  or  au 
Gratin  a  la  Normande, 


s 

I 
s 

a 

9> 


J 
^ 


Win& 


I 


SECOND   COURSE. 

Turkey  roasted  with  Truffles. 


Sweetbreads.      A  clear  Spanish 

Sauce. 


Curriein        g 
Rice  border,      g 


Wine. 


a 


Wine  Vase. 


•Epergne, 


g 


Wine. 


«         Fork 
g        Cutlets. 
^      Glazed  & 
Tomata  Sauce. 


Wine  Vase. 


Venison  Sauce. 


§ 


Fatties. 


i 


Haunch  of  Venison  or  Mutton. 


*  It  is  not  in  general  the  custom  to  place  the  fish  sauces  on  the 
table,  but  so  placed  they  are  always  most  accessible,  unless  in  es- 
tablishments where  there  is  a  servant  to  erery  guest  It  is  a 
great  conTenienoe  to  have  the  sauce  near  you  when  you  want  it. 


BILLS  OF  FAKE. 
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JeUy. 


1 

I 


Tartlets. 


THIRD  COURSE. 


Two  Turkey  Poults. 

SaaoeToieen. 
Macaroni  Pudding. 


Wine  Vase. 


Trifle  ornamented. 
Wine  Vase. 

Bussian  Cranberry  Tart. 
Sauce  Tureen. 


Grouse  roasted. 


Small  Pastry. 


Italian  Cream. 


Directions  for  placing  the  Cheese^  S^.  after  Dinner, 

Gruy^re,  Boquefort, 
or  Stilton. 


-§1 
Is 


Butter, 

In  forms,  slices,  or 

pats. 


Parmesan  rasped,  and 
in  a  covered  glass  dish,  ot  Neufchatel  Cream  Cheese. 


(Next  come  the  Finger-glasses,) 
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THE  DESSERT, 

Lemon  Ice* 


J> 


Grapes. 

\ 

^  Sugar  Basin.  \d^ 

^  \ 

Cut  Glasses. 


V 


Ginger  Cakes.  onan^^ffitand.  Wafers. 


y^ 

Cut  Glasses. 

\ 

V 

Water  Jug. 

Melon, 

& 


^ 


/ 


Pine-apple  or  Vanille  Ice,* 


BILLS  OP  FAKE 
FOR   PLAIN  FAMILY   DINNERS. 


DINNERS  OF  FIVE  SnSHES. 

Peas  or  Mulligatawney  Soup. 

Potatoes  browned         Apple  Dumpllog,  Mashed  Turnip 

below  the  Hoast.       ,   or  Plain  Fritters.  or  Pickles. 

Boast  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 


*  Ice  is  also  handed  round,  or  served,  before  the  dessert.  This 
dessert  may  be  mode  mcMre  fuH  by  a  few  small  dishes  of  wafers 
brandy-scrolls,  or  dried  small  fruit* 
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Hafldocitt  boiled,  with  Fkirsley,  and  Batter  Sauce. 

Potatoes.  Newmarket  Padding.  Kioe  or  FicUet. 

Haricot,  Carrie  Hash,  or  Grill, 
Oftiie  Mutton  of  the  former  day» 


Knackle  of  Veal  Bago^it,  or  with  Rice. 
Stewed  Endire.  A  Charlotte.  Potatoes. 

Boast  of  Pork,  or  Pork  Chops — Sage  Sauce,  or  Sauee  Piquante. 


Boiled  Cod,  with  Oyster,  Egg,  or  Datch  Saaoe. 

Potatoes.  Mutton  Broth.        Carrots  or  Tamips. 

Scrag  of  Mutton, 
with  Caper  Saaoe,  or  Parsley  and  Batter. 


Cod  Carrie,  or  a  Bechemel,  of  the  Pish  of  former  day. 
Scolloped  Oysters,  Bice-Padding,  Mashed  Potatoes 

Boast  Bibs  of  Beef. 


Boailli,  garnished  with  Onione, 

Beef  Cecils,  of  the 
Marrow  Bones.  Soup  of  the  BouHU,        Boast  Bibs  of  the 

former  day. 
Lamb  Chops,  with  Potatoes* 

Vegetables  on  the  Side-Table* 


Potage  a  la  Clermont 
(JRemove—'EU^  m  Brown  Saaoe.) 

Stewed  Celery.  Fruit  Pie.  Spinach. 

Fillet  of  Veal  stuffed. 
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Boiled  Fowl,  or  Frkandeau  of  Veal  on  SoneL 

Carrie  of  Veal  -Pa^/^oV^-  Maoedoine  of 

in  Rice  Casserole.  rancajcea.  Vegetables. 

Pickled  Fork,  or  Salted,  or  Corned,  or  Boiled  Beet 


Crimped  Cod. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

Bagoi^t  of  Pigeons.  Soup.  Carrots  and  Turnips. 

Small  Bound  of  Beef  with  Greens, 

or  Fillet  of  Beef  roasted, 

garnished  with  Horseradish. 


Brill, 
with  Caper  and  Butter  Sauce,  or  Parsley  and  Butter, 

.•«&^Ele,  Hotch-potch.  Potatoc 

liOiQ  of  Veal  roasted, 
or  Blanquettes  de  VeaiL 


GOOD  FAMILY  DINNERS   OF  SEVEN  DISHES. 

Crimped  Salmon. 

Lobster  Sauce,  or  Parsley  and  Butter, 

Mashed  Potatoes,  ^,.      ^u  «•     i 

in  smaJa  shapes,  ^^^  ^^'  <^  ^««^- 

Irish  Stew. 

(fiemove — ^Apple-pie.) 

Oxford  Dumplings.  Mince  Veal. 

Pickles. 

Boast  of  Bee£ 
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Irish  Stew,  or  Haricot  <^  Mutton. 


Chickens. 
Apple  Sauce. 


Fritters. 
Stubble  Ooose. 


Mashed  Potatoes. 

Tongue  on  Spinach, 
or  a  Piece  of  Ham. 


Fried  Soks. 

Savoury  Patties. 

Onion  Soup.                               Salad. 

{Remove — A  Charlotte.) 

Macaroni. 

Sliced  Cucumber,         Veal  Sweetbreads* 

Saddle  of  Mutton  roasted. 

Herrings,  with  Dufch  Sauce. 

(Remove — Cutlets  a  Chingara.) 
Scolloped  Potatoes. 


Tartlets, 
or  Sweet  Patties. 


Marrow  Pudding. 


Apple  Puffs. 

Mashed  Turnip, 
or  Green  Peas. 


Gigot  of  Mutton  boiled,  with  Caper  Sauce. 
(Remove— "Roast  Ducks.) 


A  SBfALL  DINNEB  IN  COURSES,  WITH  DESSERT,  &C, 

FIRST   COURSE. 

Mock-Turtle  Soup. 

Turbot, 

Oyster,  Lobster,  or  Fennel  Sauce,  and  Cucumber  sliced  thick, 
disposed  either  on  the  Table  or  Sideboard;  and  the  Fish  and 
Soup,  with  the  Sauces  and  Wines,  form  the  whole  of  the 
Course. 
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SECOND   COURSE. 

Pheasant. 
Ducklings  and  Peas.  Calyes'  Brains. 

Haunch  of  Mountain  Mutton. 


THIRD   COURSE. 
Macaroni. 

;Aprioot  Tart.  Cieam.  Jelly. 

Omelet  le  Souffle. 


CHEESE  COURSE. 

Stilton. 

Butter  in  Ice,  «.,_     ■„      j  -o    i   *       Small  Cheese  Bis- 

or  moulded.  SUver  Bread  Basket    cuits.  or  SUced  Boll. 

A  Cream  Cheese,  or  grated  Parmesan,, 
in  a  coTered  cut  Glass. 


DINNERS    OF    TWO  COURSES,    FOUR   AND   FIVE,    FOR  FA- 
MILY DINNERS,  OR  SMALL.  PARTIES. 

FIRST   COURSE. 

Trout  fried  with  Sweet  Herbs, 

or  Whiting  fried. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  Mashed  Turnips. 

Caper  Sauce. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton. 


SECOND  COURSE. 
Veal  Cutlets  in  Vot-au-vent, 

or  Mutton  a  la  Soubise, 

Young  Peas.  Ratafia  Cream.  Dressed  Lobster. 

Ducklings. 
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PLAIN    DESSERT. 

Kennets. 

Glass  Tumblers. 

Walnuts.  Water  Jug.  Faberts,  or  Prunes. 

Glass  Tumblers. 

The  Wines. 

Pears. 


FIRST   COURSE. 

Hare  Soup. 

(i?«iM)i;c— Fillets  of  Turbot.) 

Stewed  Cucumber.  Dressed  Turnips, 

Boast  Pig. 


SECOND   COURSE. 

Sweetbreads  fricasseed. 
Ginger  Cream.  Calves'-Feet  Jelly. 

Roasted  Pheasant,  or  Game  of  any  kind. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Civet  of  Hare  as  Soup. 

Fillet  of  Rabbit  Savoury  Patties, 

with  Truffles.  or  Calves'  Ears. 

Breast  of  Mutton  grilled. 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables  on  the  Side  Table. 


SECOND   COURSE. 
Small  Ham,  glazed  and  ornamented. 

Asparagus,  Almond  Pudding,  stewed  Celerv 

with  Butter  Sauce.        or  Gateau  de  Riz.  ^^^®^  ^*®'^' 

Small  Turkey  roasted. 
D  2 
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GOOD  DINNERS  OF  SEVEN  DISHES — TWO  COURSES. 

HRST   COURSE. 
Oyster  Soup. 

(Remove — Slices  of  Salmon  with  Sauce  aux  Capres*^ 

Small  Fricandeau,  with  ^ 

Spinach,  Sorrel,  or  ul^  •«• 

Tomata  Sauci.  ^"  ™"^^  Turnips. 

Partridge  Pie. 
Duck,  in  Ragout.  Mu^nTXs. 

Stewed  Bump  of  Beef. 


SECOND   COURSE. 

Moor  Game,  or  Golden  Plover. 

Cranberry  Tart.  Orange  Sauce.  Macaroni. 

Lemon  Cream. 

Cauliflower,  Tun^*.  c««»^  Apricot  Marmalade 

White  Sauce.  ^°*  ^*^^-  Tart,  or  Pudding, 

Fore-quarter  of  Lamb  roasted. 

RRST  COURSE. 

Fish — PiAe  a  la  Genevoise. 

Sauce. 
Veal  Cutlets.  Chicken  and  Ham  Patties. 

Giblet  Soup. 

Cod  Sounds.  9?™^^  ^fl^'  '"^ 

Casserole  of  Bice. 

Sauce. 
Boast  Goose. 


♦  Sliced  Cucumber,  prepared  with  oil,  yinegar,  and  pepper, 
should  be  on  the  sideboard. 


VrULQ  OF  FABE. 
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SECOND   COURSE. 

Veal  Sweetbreads. 
Snowballs,  or  Castle  Asparagus,  with 

Puddings.  Butter. 

Trifle,  or  ornamental  Cake. 
Omelet.  Cheesecalces. 

Boasted  Birds, 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Mullagatawney  Soup, 
(^Remove — ^Fish.) 
Macaroni  Pudding.  Sauce. 

Plateau, 
Potato  Balls. 

Sauce. 
Boast  Beef. 


Vegetable  Marrow, 
Cranberry  Tart. 


SECOND    COURSE. 

Green  Peas. 
Custards  in  Glasses, 

Plateau. 

Cream  in  Glasses. 
Ducklings. 


Sayouiy  Patties. 

Ciirrie  of  Chickens 
in  Bice  Casserole. 


Lemon  Pudding. 

Omelets,  or  (Eufs 
poches  aujua. 


DINNER  OF  NINE  DISHES, 
FIRST  COURSE. 
Ox-tail  Soup. 


Mashed  Potatoes. 

Boiled  Turkey  Poult.        Curried  Fish. 

Palates* 

^aunch  of  Mutton  roasted. 


Boiled  Bice. 
Ham  glazed, 
Broooli 
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SECOND   COURSE.* 

Black  Cock. 

Small  Pastry.  Wafers.         Calve*s-feet  Jelly. 

French  Beans.  Trifle.  Lobster  Salad. 

Ginger  Cream.  Wafers.  Meringles. 

Hashed  Hare, 
or  a  Neck  of  Venison  braised. 


DINNER  OF  ELEVEN   DISHES, 
FIRST  COURSE. 

White  Soup — a  la  Reine, 
or  Jerusalem  Artichoke  Soup. 

{Remove — ^Fish.) 

stewed  Hgeon.  ^^t^r^" 

Oyster  Patties. 
Tongue  on  Spinach*  Plateau.  Boiled  Chickens. 

Lobster  Patties. 

Sheep's  Bumps,  Kidneys, 

or  Palates,  Sweetbreads  grilled, 

or  Irish  Stew. 

.  Mullagatawney. 

(Remove — ^Loin  of  Veal,  or  other  Boast.) 


SECOND   COURSE. 

Partridges  roasted. 
Wine  Jelly.  Dressed  Lobster. 

Small  Pastry. 

Stewed  Mushrooms.  Plateau.  French  Salad. 

Small  Pastry. 
Prawns  in  Jelly, 

or  Plam,  Coffee  Cream, 

or  Spinach  and  Eggs. 

Macaroni 

*  If  the  party  is  rather  large,  and  the  table  long,  the  same 
number  of  expensive  dishes  may  do;  but  they  must  be  arranged 
down  the  middle,  and  at  the  sides,  while  a  few  trifling  articles 
of  confectionary  fill  up  the  comers. 
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RRST  COURSE. 

Torbot. 

(^Remove — Turkey.) 

Melted  Butter. 

witToreen^i.  Chicken  and  Ham  Patties.  Ox  Palates. 

Lobster  Soup.  Plateau.  Brown  Gra^y  Soup, 

Turkey  Giblets.  Oyster  Patties,  Macaroni. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Fried  Whitings. 

iHemove^Stewed.  Brisket  of  Beef,  garnished  with  Vegetables, 

or  glazed  Onions, 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Veal  Sweetbreads. 
Apricot  Charlotte.        Small  Pastry.  Wine  Jelly, 

^a  Kale.  Plateau.  Vegetable  Marrow. 

Coffee  Cream.  Small  Pastry.         Cabinet  Pudding. 

Woodcocks  roasted. 


DINl^BS  OF  Nims  DISHES  AlTD  ELEVEK. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Mock  Turtle. 

{Bemove — Crimped  Salmon.) 

Babbit  and  Onions.         Lobster  Sauce.         Scolloped  Oysters. 

Ham  braised.  Plateau.     Turkey  in  White  Sauce. 

Potted  Eels.      Currant  Jelly.    Wine  Sauce.     Stewed  Pigeons. 

Haunch  of  Venison,  or  of 
Mutton  dressed  as  Venison. 
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SECOND  COURSE. 

Pheasant 

Open  Tart  of 
Puffs.  Preseryed  Cucumbers.  Apricot 

Mannalade. 

Artichokes.  Plateau.  Salad* 

Ahnond  Cheese-         Preserved  Oranires        Baapberry  Cream 
cakes,        -      inreseryea  uranges.        in  Glass  Cups. 

Wild  Ducks. 

(jRemove — Ramakins.) 


TERMS  IN  USE  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

Atdets.—SmBXl  silyer  skewers. 

Au  naturd. — ^Flain  done. 

Bain  Marie. — A  warm-water  bath  ;  to  be  purchased  at  the 
ironmonger's. 

Barber* — To  cover  with  slices  of  lard. 

Blanc. — A  rich  broth  or  grayy,  in  which  the  French  cook  pa- 
lates lamb's  head,  and  many  other  things.  It  is  made  thus: — ^A 
pound  of  beef  kidney  fat,  minced,  put  on  with  a  sliced  carrot 
an  onion  stuck  with  two  doyes,  parsley,  green  onions,  slices  of 
lemon  without  the  peel  or  seeds,  or,  if  much  is  wanted,  two 
pounds  of  fat  and  two  lemons.  When  the  fat  is  a  good  deal 
melted,  put  in  water  made  briny  with  salt;  and  when  done,  keep 
the  Mane  for  use. 

Blanchir, — To  blanch  by  giving  some  boils  in  water. 

Bourguignote, — A  ragout  of  truffles. 

Braise, — A  manner  of  stewing  meat  which  greatly  improves 
the  taste  by  preyenting  any  sensible  evaporation. 

Braisiere. — ^Braising-pan — a  copper  vessel  tinned,  deep  and 
long,  with  two  handles,  the  lid  concave  on  the  outside,  that  fire 
may  be  put  in  it. 

Brider, — ^To  truss  up  a  fowl  or  any  thing  else  with  a  needle 
and  pack-thread,  or  tape. 

Buisson, — ^A  whimsical  method  of  dressing  up  pastry,  &c. 

Bundle  or  Bunch, — Made  with  parsley  and  g^reen  onions, — 
when  seasoned,  bay  leaves,  two  bunches  of  thyme,  a  bit  of 
sweet  basil,  two  doves,  and  six  leaves  of  mace  are  addied. 

Capilotade, — A  common  hash  of  poultry. 

Qmsis. — ^That  part  which  is  attached  to  the  tail  end  of  a  loin 
of  veal :  in  bee^  the  same  part  is  called  the  rump. 

Civet — A  hash  of  game  or  wild  fowl. 

Compiegne.—A  Trwcb,  sweet  yeast  cake,  with  fruit,  &c  ficc. 
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Compote, — A  fine  mixed  ragout  to  garmsh  white  poultry,  &c., 
also  a  method  of  stewing  fruit  for  dessert. 

Ompotier. — A  dish  amongst  the  dessert  service  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  compote. 

Couronne  (^en). — ^To  serve  any  prescrihed  articles  on  a  dish  in 
the  form  of  crown. 

Court  ou  Short — To  reduce  a  sauce  very  thick. 

Croustadea, — ^Fried  crusts  of  bread. 

Cuisaon. — The  manner  in  which  meat,  vegetables,  pastry,  or 
sugar  is  dressed.  It  means  also  the  broth  or  ragout  in  which 
meat  or  fish  has  been  dressed. 

CuUis  or  Coulis, — ^The  gravy  or  juice  of  meat,  A  strong 
consomme. 

Deaaerte,  Entree  de. — ^Dish  made  of  preceding  day's  remains, 

Dorez, — To  wash  pastry,  &c.,  with  ydk  of  egg  well  beaten. 

Dontre. — Yolks  of  e%g  weD  beaten. 
^  Enire  cdte  du  BoBuf, — This  is  the  portion  of  the  animal  which 
lies  tmder  the  long  ribs,  or  those  thick  slices  of  delicate  meat 
which  may  be  got  from  between  them. 

Entr^ea. — A  name  given  to  dishes  served  in  the  first  course 
with  the  fish  dishes. 

Entremeta. — Is  the  second  course,  which  comes  between  the 
roast  meat  and  the  desserts. 

Eacahpea. — Small  pieces  of  meat  cut  in  the  form  of  some 
kind  of  coin. 

Faggot,  is  a  bunch  of  parsley  (the  size  varies  of  course),  a 
bay-leaf,  and  a  sprig  of  thyme,  tied  up  closely.  When  any 
thing  beyond  this  is  required,  it  is  specified  in  the  article. 

Farce, — This  word  is  used  in  speaking  of  chopped  meat,  fish, 
or  herbs,  with  which  poultry  and  other  things  are  stuffed  be* 
fore  being  cooked. 

FeuUletcMe, — ^Pufi-paste. 

Filets  Mignona. — ^Inside  small  fillets. 

Financiire, — An  expensive,  highly  fiavoured,  mixed  ragout. 

Giacer  (to  glaze). — To  reduce  a  sauce  by  means  of  ebullition 
to  a  consistency  equal  to  that  of  ice.  WeU  made  glaze  adheres 
firmly  to  the  meat. 

Godiveau. — ^A  common  veal  forcemeat. 

Gr<ia  (au). — This  signifies  that  the  article  specified  is  dressed 
with  meat  gravy. 

Gratiner. — To  crisp  and  obtain  a  grilled  taste. 
^  Grosaea  PUcea  de  Fonda. — There  are  in  cookery  two  very  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  groaaea  piicea:  the  first  comprehends  substantial 
pieces  for  removes,  &c. ;  the  other  piecea  montieay  or  ornaments: 
by  pieces  de  fonda  is  implied  all  dishes  in  pastry  that  form  one 
enture  dish,  whether  from  its  composition,  or  from  its  particular 
appearance  ;  as  for  example.  Gold  Pies,  Savoy  Cakes,  Briockea, 
Babas,  gateaux  de  Compiegne,  conghtt^ffleat  &c.;  whilst  \hepih$s 
moiU^  or  omamentaji  pastries,  are  more  considerable  in  numbei; 
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Hon  cPonfvrM.— Small  diBhes  which  aze  served  with  the  first 
course. 

Larding-pin, — An  utensil  bj  means  of  which  meat,  &c.,  is 
larded. 

Lardohre  (larder), — ^An  instrument  of  wood  or  steel  for  lard- 
ing meat. 

Lardons. — The  pieces  into  which  bacon  and  other  things  are 
cut,  for  the  purpose  of  larding  meat,  &c.  &c. 

To  Lard,  is  when  you  put  the  bacon  through  the  meat.  Things 
larded  do  not  glaze  welL  Eyeiy  thing  larded  on  the  top  or  sur- 
face is  called  pique. 

Madeleines, — Cakes  made  of  the  same  composition  as  pound- 
cakes. 

Mariner. — ^Is  said  of  meat  or  fish  when  put  in  oil  or  vinegar, 
with  strong  herbs  to  preserve  it. 

Mark. — To  prepare  meat  which  is  to  be  dressed  in  a  stewing- 
pan. 

Mask, — Is  to  cover  a  dish  with  a  ragout  or  something  of  the 
«ort. 

Nourir,  is  to  put  in  more  ham,  bacon,  butter,  &c. 

Noix  de  Veau. — The  leg  of  veal  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
jSeshy  parts,  besides  the  middle  bone  ;  the  larger  part,  to  which 
the  udder  is  attached  is  called  the  noix,  the  flat  part  under  it 
»ou8  noix,  the  side  part,  contre  noix,  &c.  The  petitea  noix  are  in 
the  side  of  the  shoulder  of  veaL 

Paillasse. — A  grill  over  hot  cinders. 

Pain  de  beurre. — An  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter, 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  rolL 

PoMer. — To  sprinkle  meat  or  fish  which  is  dressed  on  the 
gridiron,  with  crumbs  of  bread  dipped  in  butter  and  eggs. 

Panures. — Every  thing  that  is  rolled  in,  or  strewed  with 
bread  crumbs. 

Parer,  is  freeing  the  meat  of  nerves,  skin,  and  all  unnecessary  fat. 

Paupiettes. — Shoes  of  meat,  rather  broad,  to  be  rolled  up. 

Piqu£y  is  to  lard  with  a  needle,  game,  fowls,  and  all  other 
«orts  of  meat. 

Poele. — Almost  the  same  operation  as  braising,  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  what  is  poSlez  must  be  underdone;  whereas  a 
braise  must  be  done  through. 

Puit, — A  well,  or  the  void  left  in  the  middle,  when  any  thing 
is  dished  round  as  a  crown. 

A  Puree  of  onions,  turnips,  mushrooms,  &c.,  is  a  pulpy  mash, 
or  sauce  of  the  vegetable  spedfied,  thinned  with  boiling  cream, 
or  gravy. 

Quenelles. — Meat  minced  or  potted,  as  quenelles  of  meat,  game, 
fowls,  and  fish. 

Boux.  —  This  is  an  indispensable  article  in  cookery,  and 
serves  to  thicken  sauces;  the  brown  is  for  sauces  of  the  same 
cdour,  and  the  colour  must  be  obtained  by  slow  degrees,  otheiiT 
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wise  the  flour  will  burn  and  giye  it  a  bitter  taste,  and  the  sauces 
become  spotted  with  black. 

ScLbodere. — A  pewter  or  tin  vessel,  in  which  are  placed  the 
moulds  containing  the  substance  to  be  frozen. 

Sasser. — To  stir  and  work  a  sauce  with  a  spoon. 

Sauce  toum£e  and  velout6  are  not  the  same,  nor  has  the  latter 
name  been  substituted  bj  the  modems  for  the  former.  Sauce 
taumee  is  an  unfinished  sauce;  it  is  of  itself  a  basis  for  many 
other  white  sauces,  but  it  is  in  no  instance  served  alone  as  a 
sauce  with  any  entree  or  entremets,  Velout^  is  served  with  hashes 
of  chickens,  veal,  boudins  a  la  reine,  eminc^s,  and  entrees  of  que- 
ndles,  &c. 

Sautezj  is  to  mix  or  unite  all  the  parts  of  a  ragout,  by  shaking 
it  about. 

Singez. — To  dust  flour  from  the  dredging-box,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  moistened  in  order  to  be  dressed. 

Tamts  (Tammy), — An  instrument  to  strain  broth  and  sauces. 

Tendrons  (Veal),  are  found  near  the  extremity  of  the  ribs. 

Tourner, — To  stir  a  sauce  ;  also  to  pare  and  cut  roots,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  neatly. 

Tourte. — A  pufl*-paste  pie. 

Vanner. — To  work  a  sauce  well  up  with  a  spoon,  by  lifting  i|; 
up  and  letting  it  fall. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  FISH  OF  DIFFEEENT  KINDS. 

Fish  of  all  sorts  is  best  when  short,  thick,  well-niiide, 
bright  in  the  scales,  stiff  and  springy  to  the  touch,  the 
gills  of  a  fresh  red,  and  the  belly  not  flabby.  When 
the  gills  are  not  bright  and  fresh  red-coloured,  the  fish 
is  not  eatable.  Salmon,  carp,  tench,  barbel,  pike,  trout, 
whiting,  &c.,  when  the  eyes  are  sunk,  the  fins  hanging, 
and  the  gills  grown  pale,  are  not  good. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  salmon  in  and  out 
of  season.  If  eaten  out  of  season  or  when  stale,  this 
fish  is  equally  unwholesome^  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  mackarel.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  ex* 
eept  in  frosty  weather,  fish  rarely  keeps  more  than  two 
or  three  days.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  in- 
testines from  fish,  which  is  meant  to  be  kept,  immediately 
after  they  are  caught.  This  rule  should  be  invariably 
followed  in  reference  to  whiting,  haddock,  perch,  &c. 
The. livers  of  these  fishes    contain  au  oil,  which,  in 
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warm  weather  especially,  imparts  a  rancid  and  un« 
pleasant  taste  to  the  fish.  Soles  should  never  be  salted. 
Mackarel,  herrings,  and  pilchards  cannot  be  too  soon 
dressed.  When  eaten  iresh  caught,  they  are  divested  of 
that  oily  taste  which  they  sometimes  acquire  when  they 
are  even  half  a  day  out  of  the  water.  It  may  also  be 
generally  remarked,  that  neither  a  carp  nor  a  red-mullet 
should  ever  be  boiled. 

TuRBOT. — Choose  a  turbot  by  its  plumpness,  thick- 
ness, and  colour.  It  should  be  very  white,  fleshy,  and 
firm.  Observe  whether  its  surface  be  covered  with  a 
round,  swelling  grain,  an  indication  of  its  fine  healthy 
condition.  The  moderate  or  even  smaller  size  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  very  large,  which  is  almost  always  dry, 
tasteless,  and  woolly.  To  be  good,  it  should  be  plump, 
and  the  belly  of  a  fine,  opaque,  light  cream-colour.  If 
of  a  blueish  cast,  like  water  tinged  with  milk,  or  thin, 
they  are  not  good.  A  turbot  ought  to  be  bled  near  the 
tail  as  soon  as  taken,  or  it  will  assume  a  red  tinge,  im- 
pairing its  appearance  not  only  in  the  market,  but  at 
table.  If  necessary,  turbot  will  keep  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  be  in  as  high  perfection  as  at  first,  if  lightly 
rublied  over  with  salt,  and  carefully  hung  in  a  cold  place. 

Skate. — The  best  skate  are  white  and  thick  ;  they 
should  be  kept  a  day  or  two  before  you  dress  them^ 
otherwise  they  will  eat  tough.  The  she  skate  is  the 
sweetest,  especially  if  large.  Skate  is  best  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.  This  fish  may  be  eaten  either 
boiled,  fried,  or  stewed. 

"there  is  a  great  difi^erence  in  this  fish.  The  flavour 
and  fineness  of  the  skate  depend,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, on  the  locality  in  which  it  is  taken.  It  should  be 
broad  and  thick,  prickly  on  the  back,  and  of  a  beautiful 
creamy  white.  On  the  N.E.  coast  of  Scotland,  there  is 
a  small  skate  caught  of  a  leaden  blue  colour,  which  is 
said  to  be  of  the  most  dehcate  flavour.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  eat  skate  when  out  of  season. 

Oysters. — There  are  in  England  various  species  of 
pysters,     The  s^oodness  of  oysters  depends,  in  a  great 
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Pleasure,  on  the  grounds  or  sea-beds  from  which  they 
are  taken  ;  but  the  Colchester,  Pyfleet,  and  Chilford, 
are  generally  esteemed  superior  to  all  others,  being  white 
and  flat,  yet  the  others  may  be  made  to  possess  these 
qualities,  in  some  degree,  by  being  properly  fed.  The 
large  shelled  oysters  are  never  good,  for  even  when  fat-» 
tened  they  have  a  strong  flavour.  The  best  oysters  in 
Ireland  are  the  Carlingford,  Burren,  and  Poldooday.  In 
France  the  best  are  found  at  Cancale,  Etretat,  and  Ma- 
rennes.  In  Belgium  the  best  are  fished  at  Ostend. 
When  aUve  and  healthy,  the  shell  closes  on  the  knife, 
and  they  should  be  eaten  immediately  they  are  opened, 
or  the  flavour  will  be  lost.  Oysters  taken  on  muddy 
bottoms,  generally  imbibe  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  thin 
or  shrivelled  oysters  which  scarcely  fill  up  their  shell,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  rank  and  ill-flavoured.  Oysters  taken 
in  rivers  where  the  waters  are  afi'ected  by  copper  mines, 
are  poisonous.  This  fish  is  never  fit  to  be  eaten  if  the 
shells  become  open.  There  is  a  fine-flavoured,  delicate 
small  oyster  much  in  vogue  at  Genoa,  and  a  green  finned 
oyster  at  Venice,  both  of  which  are  good.  The  Irish  and 
foreign  oysters  possess  a  fresh,  natural,  sea-water  flavour, 
generally  wanting  in  the  English  oyster,  which  is^  fre- 
quently spoiled  by  too  much  feeding  and  washing.  We 
should  advise  all  amateurs  of  oysters  to  obtain  their 
supply  direct  from  the  boats  at  Billingsgate  before  they 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer. 

Eels  are  taken  both  in  fresh  water  and  the  sea.  The 
iresh-water  eels  are  the  best,  and  the  silver  eel  among 
these  should  always  be  preferred.  Buy  them,  if  possible, 
alive,  and  in  order  to  kill  them,  divide  the  spine  just  be- 
hind the  head  without  severing  it  from  the  body.  They 
will  die  almost  instantaneously.  The  freshness  of  the 
eel,  like  the  lobster,  is  known  by  the  vivacity  of  its  mo- 
tion, and  its  quality  by  the  colour  of  the  skin.  The 
silver  eel  is  the  best. 

The  Ling — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ling,  one 
of  the  finest  fishes  of  the  cod  tribe,  is  not  oftener 
brought  to  Billingsgate-market.  It  may  be  eaten  fresh 
or  salted,  and  will  well  bear  transport  fresh  in  the  win- 
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ter  season  from  Cornwall  to  London.  Like  the  cod,  the 
ling  has  a  £ne  sound,  which  may  be  dressed  with  the 
fish  or  salted.  Ling  varies  in  colour  according  to  the 
bank  it  inhabits.  When  in  good  order,  the  ling  is 
thick  about  the  poll.  The  whiteness  of  the  liver  indi- 
cates the  good  condition  of  the  fish.  When  out  of  season 
the  liver  is  red. 

Smelts,  if  good,  have  a  fine  silvery  hue,  are  very 
firm,  and  have  a  refreshing  smell  like  cucumbers  newly 
cut.  They  are  caught  in  the  Thames,  and  some  other 
large  rivers,  and  should  be  eaten  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  being  taken. 

Salmon. — If  new,  the  flesh  is  of  a  fine  red  (the  gills 
particularly),  the  scales  bright,  and  the  whole  fish  stiff. 
When  just  killed,  there  is  a  whiteness  between  the  flakes, 
which  gives  great  firmness;  by  keeping,  this  melts 
down,  and  the  fish  is  more  rich.  The  Thames  Salmon 
bears  the  highest  price;  that  caught  in  the  Severn  is  next 
in  goodness,  and  is  even  preferred  by  some.  Small  heads 
and  thick  in  the  neck  are  best.  Look  also  for  a  round- 
ness and  breadth  over  the  back,  and  thickness  down  to 
the  tail-fin.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  red  and 
dark-coloured. 

Flounders. — They  should  be  thick,  firm,  and  have 
their  eyes  bright.  They  very  soon  become  flabby  and 
bad.  They  are  both  a  sea  and  river  fish.  The  Thames 
produces  the  best.  They  are  in  season  from  January  to 
March,  and  from  July  to  September.  Flounders  diflPer 
much  in  quali^.  There  is  a  flounder  with  scarlet  spots, 
a  very  good  fish  to  look  at,  but  which  is  coarse  and 
woolly  in  the  grain.  The  best  floimders  are  of  a  sober 
grayish  colour. 

Whitings. — Always  buy  whitings  fresh.  Having 
gutted  them,  you  can  keep  them  two  or  three  days  in 
a  cool  place  m  the  winter  months.  Never  purchase 
uncleaned  whiting  unless  it  be  perfectly  fresh  out  of  the 
water.  The  firmness  of  the  body  and  nns  is  to  be  looked 
to,  as  in  herrings ;  their  high  season  is  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  but  they  may  be  had  a  great 
part  of  it.     Whiting  is  one  of  tne  most  wholesome  of 
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fish,  and  is  so  light  that  physicians  recommend  it  to  in- 
valids when  more  solid  nutriment  is  forhidden.  The 
largest  whiting  are  taken  off  the  coasts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  They  are  in  highest  season  from  Michael- 
mas to  February,  shortly  after  which  they  begin  to 
cast  their  spawn.  They  are  again  fit  for  the  table  by 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  the  whiting  from  the  codling, 
and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  fishmongers  have  an 
ugly  trick  of  substituting  the  one  for  the  other.  The  cod- 
ling, however,  has  a  beard,  while  the  whiting  is  smooth. 

Cod. — Cod,  skate,  maids,  and  th^nback  should  be  in 
a  state  fit  to  crimp,  and  are  so  when  the  flesh  rises 
figain  on  being  pressed  with  the  finger.  There  are  six- 
teen different  species  of  cod  taken  on  our  coasts ;  but 
the  most  esteemed  is  the  Dogger  Bank. 

This  fish  is  best  when  thick  towards  the  head,  with  a 
deep  pit  just  behind  it,  and  the  flesh  cuts  white  and  clear. 
The  fish  should  be  perfectly  stiff.  This  affords  a  proof 
of  its  freshness,  and  of  its  eating  firm.  The  gills  should 
be  very  red,  and  the  eyes  fresh  and  bright;  when 
flabby  they  are  not  good.  Cod  is  invariably  good, 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  dry,  and  frosty;  and  it  is  in 
primest  season  during  the  periods  London  fashionables 
dine  by  candle-light — namely,  from  November  to  March. 
The  larger  cod,  if  in  good  order,  are  generally  the 
firmest  and  best- flavoured  fish.  The  smaller  cod-fish 
are,  for  the  most  part,  flabby  and  watery,  though  these 
defects  may  be  in  a  measure  removed,  by  sprinkling  salt 
over  the  fish,  a  few  days  before  it  is  cooked. 

The  Stubgeon  when  good,  must  have  a  fine  blue  in 
its  veins  and  gristle,  a  brown  or  yellowish  cast  in  these 
parts  denote  a  bad  fish;  if  kept  too  long  this  fish  has  a 
disagreeable  taint.  The  flesh  must  be  perfectly  white, 
and  must  cut  without  crumbling. 

It  is  from  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  that  the  caviare  is 
composed,  though  it  is  sometimes  made  of  the  spawn  of 
the  gray  carp,  or  the  hard  roe  of  the  gray  mullet. 

The  Haddock  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  cod. 
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but  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  black  spot  oii 
each  shoulder.  It  is  a  superior  fish;  the  flesh  is  firm, 
and  of  a  snow-white  colour,  with  a  creamy  curd  be-* 
tween  the  flakes.  The  largest  haddocks  are  in  general 
the  best,  and  the  larger  size  keep  better  than  the  smaller 
ones.  The  finest  haddocks  are  taken  in  Dublin  Bay, 
and  off  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Haddocks 
of  all  kinds  may  be  almost  daily  obtained  of  Grove, 
Charing-Cross.  A  haddock  should  be  chosen  like  a  cod, 
by  the  thickness  and  depth  of  the  body,  and  fulness  at 
the  poll.  The  freshness  of  a  haddock  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  redness  of  the  g^ls  and  brightness  of  the 
eyes. 

A  Sole  should  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  aturbot. 
The  smallest  soles  are  of  the  sweetest  and  best  flavour  for 
frying.  If  you  wish  to  boil  your  fish,  choose  a  large  Dover 
or  Torbay  sole.  They  are  in  season  nearly  the  whole  year, 
but  are  best  at  Midsummer.  Soles  are  usually  skinned  on 
the  dark  side  only;  the  scales  on  the  white  side  should  be 
carefully  removed,  which  is  often  done  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner,  and  sometimes  omitted  altogether.  The  soles 
of  the  West  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  sole  sent  to  the  London  market,  being  a 
much  richer  and  thicker  fish,  with  a  black  skin.  For 
invalids,  or  persons  of  a  delicate  stomach,  the  smaller 
and  whiter  sole,  is  preferable.  If  the  sole  come  to  mar- 
ket, gutted  and  packed,  by  land-carriage,  you  must 
judge  of  the  freshness  by  the  smell.  The  best  proof  of 
their  freshness,  however,  is  the  transparency  of  the  slime 
on  the  dark  side,  through  which  the  fine  scales  may  be 
easily  seen,  and  by  a  frothy  appearance  in  the  slime  on 
the  lower  side ;  but  this  fish,  if  gutted,  may  be  kept 
good  long  after  these  marks  have  disappeared. 

Salmon,  Haddock,  Whitino,  and  all  other  fish, 
whether  of  the  sea,  pond,  or  river,  may  be  judged  as  to 
freshness,  by  the  red,  lively  colour  of  the  gills,  the 
brightness  of  the  eye,  the  clearness  and  regular  undis- 
turbed position  of  the  scales,  and  a  plumpness  of  body, 
amounting   to  stiffness.     A   dead  eye,  livid  gills,  and 
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flabby  eonditioii  of  the  desh,  are  sure  aig^  that  the  fish 
is  stiUe. 

Lamfkbts. — The  sea  and  the  river  lamprey,  or  lam* 
pern,  are  easily  distinguishable  not  only  by  their  size, 
but  by  their  o(^our.  The  sea-lamprey  is  of  a  rusty, 
xnotded  colour,  whilst  the  river-lamprey  is  of  the  colour 
of  the  common  eel,  or  a  shade  darker.  The  sea-lam- 
prey is  also  condderably  larger  than  the  river,  sometimes 
weighing  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds,  whilst  the  river 
lamprey  seldom  exceeds  twelve  inches  an  length,  and 
seldom  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound,  or  a  pound 
and  a  qui^n  River  lampreys  are  excellent,  either 
stewed,  potted,  or  in  pies.  Some  there  are  who  fry 
them,  but  they  are  generally  sent  up  from  Worcester  in 
a  prepared  sauce,  in  order  to  be  stewed,  which  is  the  pre- 
ferable mode  of  eating  them.  They  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  more  ag^eable  than  wholesome  food. 
Henry  I.  died  from  a  surfeit  of  them.  The  lamprey  is 
in  the  most  perfect  season  during  the  months  of  April 
And  May. 

The  Red  Muixet. — This  fish  is  called  the  woodcock 
of  the  sea.  It  is  so  choice  in  its  food,  that  like  that 
bird,  it  is  cooked  without  drawing.  It  is  ii^  prime  sea- 
son during  the  heats  of  summer,  and  is  therefore  difficult 
to  obtain  fresh.  When  the  red  mullet  is  first  taken  out 
of  the  water,  it  is  of  an  exquisite  rose-colour,  varying 
in  lighter  tints.  When  dead,  and  some  time  out  of 
water,  it  assumes  a  brownish  tinge  ;  as  it  becomes  more 
stale,  the  colour  grows  paler.  Redness  of  the  g^s  is  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  fish,  a  criterion  of  freshness.  Red 
mullets  require  to  be  carefully  packed.  If  pressed  on 
by  other  fish,  they  are  apt  to  burst.  They  should  be 
eaten,  if  possible,  on  the  day  on  which  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water ;  for  though  they  may  be  perfectly 
fiweet  and  wholesome  on  the  following  day,  yet  their 
livers,  by  keeping,  will  have  become  soft,  and  will  no 
longer  have  diat  exquisite  flavour  which  they  would 
have  possessed  if  dressed  on  the  day  they  were  takeu. 
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PrLCHABDS. — The  pilchard  is  an  exquisite  fish  of  the 
herring  trihe.  It  is  somewhat  rounder  than  the  herring. 
The  portion  of  the  hack-fin,  too,  is  placed  more  forward 
in  the  pilchard.  The  criterion  of  freshness  is  the  same 
as  in  the  herring.  Pilchards  are  in  season  whenever 
they  are  to  he  met  with.  They  are  hest  when  hoiled 
with  their  scales  on  without  gutting. 

Whitebait  are  in  season  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Plaice  and  FLOimi>ERS. — To  be  good,  should  be 
stiff,  and  have  a  full  eye.  The  plaice  is  best  when  the 
belly  has  a  blueish  cast. 

Heb&ingb  akd  Mackasel  are  unfit  for  the  table 
when  faded,  wrinkled,  or  pliable  in  the  tail.  The  fresh- 
ness of  mackarel  may  be  ascertained  by  the  stiffness  of 
the  body,  and  the  prismatic  briUiancy  of  its  colours. 
When  tney  are  out  of  condition,  they  have  got  what  is 
called  the  ^^  rogue's  mark,"  are  long  and  thin  made^  with 
a  sharp  belly,  wanting  in  fulness.  When  fresh,  the  sides 
and  belly  are  bright  and  silven^,  the  body  is  stiff,  and 
the  skin  devoid  of  wrinkle.  They  are  in  season  from 
June  till  November.  Their  gills  should  be  of  a  fine 
red,  and  their  eyes  bright,  and  the  whole  fish  should  be 
stiff  and  firm.  Herrings  should  not  be  too  frequently 
partaken  of  when  they  first  come  into  season.  They 
have  then  a  peculiar  richness,  which  even  affects  the 
stomach  of  the  strongest  fisherman.  The  freshness  of 
herrings  and  sprats  is  ascertained  by  the  brightness  of 
the  scales. 

A  Lobster  should  be  chosen  by  its  weight,  alertness, 
and  fresh  smell;  by  the  tail,  which,  when  newly  caught 
will  be  stiff  and  springy,  and  th^  firmness  of  its  sides.  The 
heaviest  are  the  best,  if  there  be  no  water  in  them.  If 
you  desire  a  cock  lobster,  select  that  which  has  a  narrow 
back  part  of  the  tail,  with  the  two  uppermost  fins  with- 
in. The  tail  should  be  hard  and  stiff  like  a  bone ;  the 
back  of  the  hen  is  soft,  and  is  invariably  broader  ;  her 
fins  are  also  soft.     Before  selecting,  carefully  smell  a 
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lobster.  If  stale,  it  may  be  easily  known  by  a  heavV) 
muggy  smell.  Crabs,  prawns,  and  shrimps  may  be 
chosen  in  the  same  manner.  Always  choose  the  largest 
and  heaviest  crab  you  can  find.  These  shell-fish,  if 
kept  more  than  one  day,  will  become  bad.  The  colour 
of  stale  shell-fish  fades,  becoming  blackish  'and  dark  if 
naturally  red.  They  also  when  stale  become  pliable 
in  their  claws  and  joints. 

John  Dory. — This  is  one  of  the  very  best  fishes  in 
the  sea.  They  are  found  in  g^atest  abundance  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  They  some- 
times weigh  as  much  as  twelve  pounds,  but  the  greater 
proportion  are  not  half  that  size.  The  larger  dory  are 
in  best  season  from  September  to  Christmas,  but  are 
good  eating  at  all  times.  They  keep  well,  but  should 
be  gutted,  otherwise  the  flesh  acquires  an  unpleasant 
taste.  Over  the  collar-bones  and  about  the  heaa  of  this 
fish  the  choicest  morsels  are  to  be  found.  Larger  dories  are 
best  boiled — the  smaller  ones  may  be  fried.  The  flesh 
is  of  a  fine,  clear  white  when  dressed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  covering  the  fins,  which  is  of  a  brownish 
colour. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  BOILING  AND 

SERVING  FISH. 

To  MAKE  Fish  firmer  in  boiling,  put  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  every  gallon  of  the  water  in 
which  the  fish  is  boiled. 

To  KEEP  Fish  hot  for  Table. — ^Do  not  leave  it  in 
the  water  a  moment  after  it  is  done,  but  take  it  out  and 
lay  the  fish-plate  into  a  large  hot  dish,  and  place  it  across 
the  fish-kettle.  Now  dip  a  cloth  into  boiling  water,  and 
with  it  envelope  the  fish,  placing  a  cover  over  it.  When 
the  fish  is  called  for,  remove  the  cloth  and  replace  it  in 
the  kettle,  the  water  in  which  should  be  boiling,  for  a 
moment,  that  it  may  be  quite  hot. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  CHOICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

Venison  should  be  thick  and  firm  in  the  fat,  and  the 
lean  pure.  The  age  of  the  deer,  as  well  as  hares 
and  rabbits,  is  known  bj  the  clefts  and  claws  being  close 
and  smooth  in  the  yoang  animal. 

Try  the  haunches  or  shoulders,  under  the  bones  that 
come  out,  with  the  finger  or  knife,  and  as  the  scent  is 
sweet  or  rank,  it  is  new  or  stale;  and  the  like  may  be 
said  of  the  sides  in  the  fleshy  parts  ;  if  tainted,  they  will 
look  green  in  some  places,  or  more  than  ordinarily 
black. 

Few  people  like  venison  when  it  has  much  of  the 
haut  pout. 

The  buck-yenison  begins  in  May,  and  is  in  high  sea* 
son  till  Allhallows-day:  the  doe  from  Michaelmas  to  the 
end  of  December,  or  sometimes  to  the  end  of  January. 

Meat. — The  best  joints  of  the  best  meat  cost  most 
money  at  first,  but  are  most  economical.  All  stale 
meat  may  be  known  by  the  eyes  being  sunk,  the  kidney 
tainted,  and  the  flesh  white.  All  provisions  should  be 
bought  with  ready  money;  or  the  bills  settled  weekly. 
This  will  eflect  a  saving  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  the 
housekeeper. 

How  TO  CHOOSE  Beef. — The  finest  ox-beef  may  be 
known  from  having  a  smooth  open  grain,  an  ag^reeable 
carnation  colour,  delicately  marbled  with  streaks  of  fat,  the 
flesh  should  look  red,  and  the  suet  white;  and  if  young, 
it  will  be  tender,  and  of  an  oily  smoothness.  The  co't 
lour  of  the  fat  should  be  rather  white  than  yellow.  Yeli> 
low  fat  indicates  that  the  beast  has  been  fed  on  oil-cake. 
Cow-beef  is  not  so  open  in  its  grain,  nor  is  the  red  of  so 
pleasant  a  colour,  but  the  fat  is  much  whiter.  It  may 
be  also  distinguished  by  the  udder,  when  dressed  on  the 
whole  or  in  quarters.  You  may  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  young,  by  making  an  impression  on  the  lean  with 
your  finger,  which  mark,  if  young,  will  soon  disappear. 
The  sweetest  and  best-flavomred  beef  is  that  of  the  small 
Scotch  bullock,   when  fed  on  English  pasture,   or  the 
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short-homed  little  Devon.     NorthamptoD,  and  Leices- 
tershire beef  is  large,  but  the  flavour  is  not  fine. 

Bull-beef  should  never  be  purchased,  being  clammy, 
rank,  and  more  dos^y  mdned  than  other  beef.  The 
colour  is  a  dusky  red,  and^he  flesh  tough  in  pinching. 
The  fat  is  rank,  skinny,  and  hard. 

Mutton  and  Lamb. — Mutton  is  not  good  under  three 
years'  old;  younger  it  is  turgid  and  pale.  The  best  is 
above  five,  but  it  is  seldom  to  be  got  in  the  market  of 
that  age.  The  black-iaoed,  or  short  sheep,  are  best  for 
the  table,  though  more  depends  on  the  pasture  than  on 
the  breed. 

Mutton  fed  on  mountains  and  downs,  where  the  herb- 
age is  short  and  fine,  is  better  than  that  fed  on  rich 
pasture.  Always  therefore  choose  the  Dartmoor,  the 
small  Welsh,  the  South  Down,  or  Scotch  Highland 
mutton.  Some  of  the  largest  and  fattest  sheep  are  pro- 
duced in  Leicestershire,  and  the  marshes  of  Kent,  but 
the  smaller  mutton  is  to  be  preferred.  The  flesh  of  the 
wether  should  always  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  ewe. 
Hill  wether  mutton,  from  four  to  seven  years  old,  is  far 
the  best,  whether  for  boiling  or  roasting.  Choose  it  short 
in  the  shank,  thick  in  the  thigh,  and  of  a  pure,  healthy, 
brownish  red,  with  the  flesh  marbled. 

Pinch  the  flesh  with  your  fingers;  if  it  regfains  its 
former  state  in  a  short  time,  the  mutton  is  young,  but 
otherwise  it  is  <^  and  the  fat  will  be  clammy  and 
fibrous.  If  it  be  ram  mutton,  the  flavour  of  which  is 
disagreeable  and  strong,  the  grain  will  be  dose,  the  lean 
tough,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour;  it  will  not  rise  when 
pinched,  and  the  fat  will  be  spongy.  The  test  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  meat  is,  that-  it  does  not  fly  from  the  knife 
when  cut,  but  rather  closes  upon  it.  Carefully  observe 
the  vein  in  the  neck  of  mutton  or  lamb,  if  it  look 
ruddy  or  Uueish,  the  meat  is  fresh  ;  but  if  yellowish,  is 
decaying,  and  if  green,  completely  tainted.  The  hind- 
quarter  may  be  judged  of  from  the  kidney  and  knuckle. 
u  you  find  a  &int  smell  under  the  kidney,  or  the  knuckle 
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is  unusually  limp,  the  meat  is  stale.  That  mutton  and 
lamb  will  always  prove  the  best>  the  legs  and  shoulders 
of  which  are  short-shanked. 

In  the  choice  of  lamb,  observe  the  eye,  which  should 
be  bright  and  fiill ;  if  it  be  sunk  and  wrinkled,  the  meat 
is  stale. 

•  Grass-lamb  comes  into  season  in  April  or  May,  and 
continues  till  August.  House-lamb  may  be  had  in 
great  towns  almost  all  the  year,  but  is  in  highest  perfec- 
tion in  December  and  January. 

V£AL.-^The  whitest  veal  m  England  is  not  the  most 
juicy,  having  been  made  so  by  frequent  bleeding.  The 
French  veal  of  Pontaise  is  finer  than  the  English.  The 
whiteness  is  produced  by  feeding  the  animal  on  milk 
and  biscuits.  The  calf  is  there  brought  to  market  in  a 
covered  van. 

Veal  should  be  fat,  and  white,  and  young:  the  mode 
of  feeding  is  of  great  importance.  Examine  the  kidney, 
the  state  of  wluch  will  show  the  feeding  and  condition 
of  all  animals. 

Veal,  when  stale,  generally  becomes  flabby  and 
clammy.  The  flesh  of  the  cow-calf  is  not  of  so  bright 
a  red,  nor  so  firmly  grained  as  that  of  the  bull-calf, 
neither  is  the  fat  so  much  curdled.  The  shoulder  may 
be  known  by  the  vein  in  it,  which,  if  it  be  not  of  a 
bright  red,  is  surely  stale,  and  if  any  green  spots  appear 
about  it,  totally  unfit  for  use.  Should  the  neck  or 
breast  appear  yellowish  at  the  upper  end,  or  the  sweet- 
bread cLa,mmy,  it  is  not  good.  In  the  choice  of  this 
meat,  one  of  the  best  indications  is  that  the  kidney  be 
covered  with  a  white  dense  fat. 

The  loin  may  be  known  by  smelling  under  the  kidney,, 
which  always  taints  first,  and  becomes  putrescent,  and 
the  fat  in  that  case  loses  its  firm  consistence.  The  leg 
may  be  known  by  the  joint,  which  if  it  be  limp,  and  the 
fiesn  clammy,  with  green  or  yellow  spots,  is  unfit  for 
use. 
'.  The  head,  if  new  and  sweet,  must  have  the  eyes 
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'plump  and  lively,  but  if  they  are  sunk  or  wrinkled,  it  is 
not  good. 

This  rule  applies  also  to  the  head  of  the  sheep  or 
/lamb.     The  greatest  quantity  of  veal  consumed  in  Lon- 
don is  brought  from  Essex,  which  may  be  called  the 
Pontoiseoi  England. 

PoBX. — A  thin  rind  is  a  good  indication  in  all  pork  ; 
a  thick,  tough  one,  not  easily  impressed  with  the  miger, 
is  a  sign  of  age. 

When  you  piirchase  a  leg,  a  hand,  or  a  spring,  take 
e^>ecial  care  that  the  flesh  is  cool  and  smooth ;  for,  if 
otnerwise,  it  is  certainly  stale  ;  but  particularly  put  your 
finger  under  ihe  bone  that  comes  out,  and  if  the  flesh 
be  tainted,  you  will  immediately  discover  it  by  smelling 
to  your  finger.  The  lean  of  young  pork  will  break  on 
being  pinched.  Measly  pork  is  easily  distinguishable 
from  sound  by  the  fat  being  full  of  kernels.  London  is 
supplied  with  the  best  pork  by  the  dairy  farms  in 
Essex. 

When  you  purchase  a  sucking-pig,  remember  that  the 
barrow,  or  sow,  is  better  than  the  boar,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  neither  so  sweet  nor  so  tender.  Smell  carefully 
at  the  belly,  and  examine  about  the  tail,  and  if  it  has  no 
disa^eeable,  nor  any  yellow  and  green  spots  in  those 
parts,  the  pig  is  as  good  as  you  could  desire,  but  you 
will  in  general  find  &at  the  short  thick  necks  are  the 
best. 

Bacon  anb  Ham. — Observe  whether  the  smell  be 
fresh,  and  see  that  the  fat  and  lean  be  clear  and  not 
streaked  with  yellow. 

In  marketing  for  bacon,  observe  also  whether  the  fat 
feels  oily,  appears  white,  and  does  not  crumble,  and  that 
the  flesh  bears  a  good  colour,  and  adheres  closely  to  the 
bone,  in  which  case  only  the  bacon  is  good.  The  best 
bacon  comes  from  Hampshire,  but  much  sold  as  Hamp- 
shire is  Buckinghamshire  and  Irish  bacon.  The  bacon 
of  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  and  Gloucestershire  is  good. 
With  respect  to  hams,  you  should  select  one  with  a 
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short  shanky  and  try  it  with  a  sharp  pointed  kiu£e,  which 
thrust  into  the  fledi  as  near  the  pope's  eye  as  possible. 
If  it  come  out  only  a  little  smeared,  and  smells  well, 
you  may  be  assured  that  the  ham  is  good ;  but  if  it  be 
daubed,  and  haye  a  fetid  smell,  it  is  good  for  nothing* 
When  freshly  cured,  and  not  oyer  salted,  a  ham  may  be 
trimmed  and  wrapped  in  a  coarse  paste,  and  will  be 
found  more  juicy  and  of  finer  fiayour  baked  than  boiled* 
York,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Gloucestershire 
are  famous  for  their  hams,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the 
hams  now  sold  as  Yorisshire  are  Irish. 

The  Strasbourg  bacon  is  highly  smoked,  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  but  excessively  dear.  It  may  be  obtained  at 
any  of  the  Italian  oil  shops,  where  the  Bayonne  and 
Westphalia  hams  can  also  be  purchased.  The  latter  are 
now  imported  in  large  qtiantities,  and  may  be  purchased 
so  low  as  eightpence  per  pound,  but  they  are  no  longer 
prepared  with  the  care  and  perfection  bestowed  on  them 
when  they  were  sold  at  fourteenpence  per  pound.  Por-^ 
tuguesehams  have  also  been  recently  introduced  into  the 
English  markets,  and  though  c^  an  ungraceful  and  awk- 
wara  shape,  are  yet  of  good  colour  and  flavour.  Bacon 
should  always  be  tioice  salted,  and  patiently  rubbed  hoih 
times. — All  meat  salted  in  pieces  and  packed  must  be 
fuUy  covered  with  the  brine.  As  to  the  manner  of 
boiling  foroign  hams  see  postea.  Foreign  cookery. 

POULTKY. 

A  Hen. — It  may  generally  be  remarked  that  barn- 
door fowls  are  preferable  to  those  fed  in  coops.  Much 
experience  and  observation  are  requisite  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  freshness  and  goodness  of  fowls.  Any 
appearance  of  greenness  about  the  rump  is  a  sure  sign 
of  putrescency.  The  Poland  breed  of  fowls  is  the 
largest.  Dorking  in  Surrey,  and  Eppbg  in  Essex,  are 
alike  famed  for  good  poultry.  Bethnal  Green  and  Mile. 
End  fatten  mudi  poultry  mr  Leadenhall.-market^  but  it 
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is  inferior  to  bam-door  fowl.  Good  fowls  are  short,  plump^ 
broad  in  the  breast  and  thick  in  the  mmp.  A  hen  is  old  if 
her  legs  and  comb  be  rough,  but  young  if  they  are  smooth. 
You  may  also  judge  of  the  freshness  by  her  vent,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cock.  Young  poultry  may  be  dis- 
ting^hed  by  the  pelludd  appearance  and  peculiar  feel 
of  the  flesh,  and  by  the  flexibility  of  the  breast-bone. 
Many  poulterers,  aware  of  this,  take  care  to  -break  the 
breast  bone  of  every  fowl  they  expose  for  sale.  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  the  Poularde  of  France,  from 
Mans  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  is  superior  to  any 
English  fowl  whatever. 

Geese. — The  feet  and  bill  of  a  young  goose  are 
yellow ;  they  turn  red  as  the  bird  grows  old.  It  has  but 
few  hairs  on  the  feet.  When  old,  however,  the  feet  be* 
oome  hairy.  If  firesh,  the  feet  are  supple  ;  but  if  stale> 
dry  and  stiff.  Great  quantities  of  geese  oome  to  London 
£K>m  Devonshire,  Lincolnshire,  Buckingamshire,  &c.  In 
France  the  greatest  number  are  reared  in  the  Gironde. 
The  quantity  of  geese  reared  in  France  is  almost  incre- 
ctiUe.  The  minister,  Chaptal,  states  that  120,000  des- 
tined  to  be  fattened  were  annually  sold  in  the  market  of 
Toulouse  alone. 

Wiij>  Ducks. — The  wild  ducks  from  the  coast— those 
feeding  on  what  they  can  get  firom  the  salt  water 
and  the  lands  contiguous,  are  often  tough  and  fishy, 
though  some  of  them  may  be  found  tender,  but  not 
quite  free  from  the  fishy  flavour.  These  are  the  birds 
which,  with  widgeons  and  teal,  are  hawked  about  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  sold  sometimes  at  from  eighteen* 
pence  to  half-^a-crown  a  couple,  according  to  the  powers 
of  eloquence  of  the  vendor,  and  the  powers  of  gullibility 
of  the  purchaser,  who  can  generally,  if  he  has  any  ex- 
perience, obtain  them  for  one  half  the  price  at  first  de- 
manded. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  wild  ducks,  those  vrith  red 
legs  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
'    The  best  wild  ducks  are  those  from  the  fens  of  Lin- 
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colnshire^  taken  by  decoys.  The  same  species  is  found 
in  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  They  are  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy  at  the  Roman  tables  about  Christmas  time. 
They  are  wholly  free  from  rankness  and  a  fishy  taste, 
and  are  of  a  fine  rich  g^amey  flavour.  Wild  ducks  are 
to  be  purchased,  when  in  season,  at  the  shops  of  all  the 
respectable  poulterers  in  London,  and  at  a  very  reason- 
able price. 

The  widgeon,  which  is  a  smaller  bird  of  the  duck 
species,  is  not  so  good  as  the  wild  duck.  It  is  coarse, 
often  fishy,  rank,  and  rough,  and  is  not  fit  to  appear  at  a 
dinner  of  any  pretension,  except  in  the  form  of  a  truffled 
saut^. 

The  teal,  the  smallest  of  the  tribe,  is  much  superior, 
and  forms  a  recherche  roast  even  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  please  of  the  knights  of  the  dinner  table.  Teal 
and  widgeon  are  supple-footed  when  fresh,  but  stiff  and 
dry-footed  when  stale.  If  fat,  they  are  thick  and  hard 
on  the  belly,  and  lean  if  thin  and  soft. 

Tabie  Dctcks. — A  tame  duck — and  the  remark  applies 
'also  to  a  wild  duck — when  fat  and  young,  is  thick  and 
hard  on  the  belly,  and  is  old  wnen  lean  and  thin. 
When  fresh,  the  foot  is  pliable,  but  dry,  if  stale.  Ob- 
serve, that  the  foot  of  the  best  wild  duck  is  red^-and  of 
the  great  majority  of  wild  ducks,  reddish — and  that  it  is 
less  than  that  of  a  tame  duck. 

A  Partridge, — Partridges  when  young,  have  yel- 
lowish and  dark-coloured  bills.  This  bird  taints  first  in 
the  crop,  therefore  you  should  open  its  bill  and  smell ; 
next  examine  the  bill,  legs,  and  vent;  if  the  bill  be 
white,  and  the  legs  have  a  blueish  cast,  the  bird  is  old  ; 
but  if  the  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  yellow,  it  is  young. 
If  the  vent  be  fast,  it  is  new ;  but  stale,  if  open  and 
green.  In  France,  the  red  legged  partridge  is  the  most 
esteemed ;  but  all  partridges  in  that  coimtry  are  inferior 
to  the  English.  They  are  dry  and  flavourless,  and  want 
the  juice  and  succulence  of  the  English  game. 

A  Snipe  is  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wood- 
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cock ;  but  the  snipe  when  fresh  is  fat  in  the  side,  under 
the  wing,  and  feels  thick  in  the  vent. 

The  Tubkey. — The  legs  of  a  cock  turkey  should  be 
black  and  smooth,  its  spurs  short,  the  feet  limber,  and 
the  eyes  lively ;  but  if  the  eyes  are  sunk  and  the  feet 
dry,  tne  bird  is  stale.  The  hen  is  chosen  in  the  same 
manner,  only  observe,  that  if  she  is  with  egg,  the  vent 
will  be  soft  and  open,  but  if  not,  close  and  hajd. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  has  the  reputation  of  breeding 
the  finest  turkeys.  They  are  in  season  from  November 
to  March,  at  which  period  they  are  succeeded  by  turkey 
poults.  The  number  of  turkeys  and  fowls  produced  in 
France  is  much  greater,  making  all  allowance  for  the 
size  and  superficial  extent  of  the  country,  than  in  Eng- 
land. A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  according  to  Chap- 
tal,  minister  of  the  interior,  the  capital  embarked  in  the 
poultry  trade,  amounted  to  51,600,000  francs. 

A  Rabbit  has  long  rough  claws,  and  gray  hairs  in- 
termixed with  its  wool  if  it  be  old  ;  but  when  young, 
the  wool  and  claws  are  smooth.  If  stale  it  is  supple, 
and  the  flesh  blueish,  with  a  kind  of  slime  upon  it  ;  but 
if  fresh  it  will  be  stiff,  and  the  flesh  white  and  dry. 

A  Habe  Ain>  Leyebet  are  thus  chosen ;  if  the  claws 
of  a  hare  are  blunt  and  rugged,  the  division  in  the  lip 
i^read  much,  and  the  ears  appear  dry  and  tough,  and 
the  bones  hard,  it  is  old;  but  if  the  claws  are  sharp  and 
smooth,  the  division  in  the  lip  not  greatly  spread,  and 
the  ears  will  easily  tear,  it  is  young.  If  fresh  killed, 
the  flesh  of  both  will  be  white  and  stiff  ;  but  if  stale, 
supple  and  blackish  in  many  places.  To  discover  a  true 
leveret,  feel  near  the  foot  on  its  fore  leg,  and  if  you  find 
there  a  knob,  or  small  bony  protuberance,  it  is  a  real 
leveret,  but  if  destitute  of  tms,  it  must  be  a  hare. 

The  Bustabd. — This  dainty  bird  is  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  turkey. 

The  Heathcock  and  Hen  when  young  have  smooth 
legs  and  bills,  which  become  rough  when  old.  You  may 
judge  of  their  freshness  in  the  same  manner  as  you  do 
with  the  pheasant. 
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Ths  WHEATEAB.-*Thi8  delicate  bird  is  fresh,  if  it 
has  a  limber-foot  and  (at  rump :  otherwise  it  is  stale. 

The  Pheasant. — A  yoimg  cock-pheasant  has  dabbed 
spurs,  but  if  old,  the  spurs  will  be  sharp  and  smalL  If 
the  veut  be  fast,  the  bird  is  fresh,  but  if  it  be  open  and 
flabby,  stale.  If  a  hen,  and  youngs  the  legs  will  be 
smooth,  and  her  flesh  of  a  fine  grain;  but  if  old,  her  legs 
will  be  rough,  and,  as  it  were,  hairy,  when  pulled. 

Pheasants  and  heath*poalts  are  £resh  when  their  feet 
are  limber,  and  their  vents  are  white  and  stiff;  but  are 
stale  when  they  are  dry-footed,  have  green  vents,  and 
will  peel,  if  touched  hutl. 

PioiONS  when  they  grow  red-legged  are  old,  and 
are  stale  when  their  vents  are  flabby  and  green.  H 
fresh,  they  wiU  be  limber-footed,  and  fbel  fat  in  the 
vent. 

By  this  rule  you  may  judge  of  all  kinds  of  doves, 
fieldfares,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  plovers,  larks,  &c. 

The  Woodcock,  if  stale,  will  be  dry-footed ;  and  if 
bad,  its  nose  will  be  moist ;  but  if  new  and  fat»  it  will 
be  limber-footed,  thick,  and  hard. 

A  Cafon  is  known  by  a  short  and  pale  comb,  a  thick 
romp  and  belly,  and  a  fat  vein  on  the  side  of  the  breast ; 
when  young,  the  spurs  will  be  short  and  blunt,  and  the 
legs  smooth ;  and  if  fresh,  the  vent  will  be  dose  and 
hard ;  but  if  stale,  loose ;  which  last  remark  may  be  ap* 
plied  to  cocks  and  hens. 

A  Cock  when  young,  has  short  and  dubbed  spurs, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  the  spurs  of  old  cocks 
may  be  scraped  so  as  to  deceive  any  but  a  very  accurate 
observer.  If  fresh  his  vent  wiU  be  hard  and  close ;  but 
you  cannot  be  too  particular  in  observing  the  spurs,  as 
the  market  people  nrequently  scrape  them. 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSE  EGGS,  BUTTEB,  AND  CHEESE. 

Egos. — Hold  the  great  end  of  the  egg  to  your 
tongue  ;  if  it  feels  warm,  it  is  new  ;  if  cold,  bad  ;  and 
so  in  proportion  to  the  heat  or  cold  is  the  goodness  of 
the  egg.  Another  way  to  know  is  to  put  the  egg  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water,  the  fresher  the  eggy  the  sooner  it 
will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  if  rotten,  it  will  swim  at  the 
top.  This  is  a  sure  way  not  to  be  deceived.  The  best 
way  to  keep  eggs  is  in  bran  or  meal,  turning  them  fre- 
quently ;  some,  however,  place  the  small  end  downwards 
in  fine  wood-ashes :  to  keep  them  for  a  long  period  they 
may  be  buried  in  salt,  which  it  is  said  will  preserve  them 
in  alinost  any  climate. 

BuTTEB. — When  you  buy  butter,  trust  not  to  that 
which  may  be  good  in  external  appearance,  but  try  in 
the  middle,  and  if  your  smell  and  taste  be  good,  you 
cannot  be  deceived. 

Cheese. — If  old  cheese  be  rough-coated,  rugged,  or 
dry  at  top,  beware  of  little  worms  called  hoppers,  and 
also  of  mites,  a  still  smaller  animal  If  it  be  full  of 
holes,  moist,  or  spongy,  hoppers  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  it.  If  any  crack  or  any  son  and  perished  place 
appear  on  the  outside,  examine  into  its  depth,  for  the 
grater  part  may  be  hidden  within.  Cheese  is  to  be 
chosen  by  its  moist  smooth  coat.  A  fat  cheese,  if  of 
much  size,  has  generally  rounded  edges,  and  the  sides 
are  swelled  out  more  or  less ;  although  excessive  sweUing 
out  of  the  sides  is  not  a  good  sign  ;  neither  is  an  ele* 
vation  of  the  top  desirable.  A  poor  cheese  has  usually 
keen  edges,  and  the  sides  are  straight.  Fat  cheese  may 
abo  be  known  by  rubbing  a  small  portion  of  it  between 
the  finger  and  thumb :  if  it  soon  becomes  smooth  and 
soft,  melting  as  it  were  on  the  finger  by  the  animal  heat, 
it  is  fat ;  but  if  it  remains  tough  and  crumbly,  it  is  not 
rich  nor  of  prime  quality.  No  cheese  should  be  chosen 
which  has  the  surface  much  swelled,  such  swelling  being 
an  indication  of  its  containing  holes  and  being  badly 
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made,  and  that*it  has  most  probably  also  an  mipleasant 
smell  and  taste.  Besides  these  indications,  no  cheese 
should  be  purchased  without  being  both  tasted  and 
smelled. 


GENERAL  OBSEBVATIONS  ON  ENGLISH  SOUPS 
AND  BROTHS,  AND  DIRECTIONS  CON- 
CERNING THEM. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  no  receipts  are  given  for 
French  soups,  but  the  receipts  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  English  soups  and  broths.  The  basis  of  all 
soup,  and  indeed  of  all  broth,  except  mutton,  should  be 
juicy  young  beef,  and  pure  soft  water.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  trimmings  and  the  bones  of  fresh 
meat,  the  necks  of  poultry,  the  liquor  in  which  a  joint 
has  been  boiled,  and  the  shank-bones  of  mutton,  are  ex- 
cellent additions  to  the  stock-pot,  and  should  be  reserved 
for  it.  As  soup  is  the  food  of  childhood  and  old  age,  it 
should  be  restorative  and  nourishing.  The  great  de- 
fect of  English  soups  is,  not  the  want  of  meat,  but  the 
want  of  a  proper  boiling  or  concoction.  This  radical 
fault  is  vilely  but  vainly  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  the 
excessive  use  of  seasoning  and  herbs.  The  following 
elementary  rules  for  making  nourishing  broth,  are  from 
the  French  of  Parmentier  : 

I.  Sound,  healthful,  fresh  viands. 

II,  Vessels  of  earthenware  in  preference  to  those  of 
metal,  as  a  less  degree  of  heat  keeps  them  boil- 
ing ;  and  once  heated,  a  few  hot  cinders  will 
maintain  that  slight  degree  of  ebullition  which  is 

^        wanted. 

III.  Double  the  weight  of  water  to  that  of  the  meat 

used. 

IV.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt  to  facilitate 

the  separation  of  the  blood  and  slime  that  co- 
agulates under  the  form  of  scum. 
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V.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  process,  such  a  degree  of 
heat  as  will  throw  off  the  whole  scum. 
YI.  A  lower,  but  an  equal  temperature,  that  the  soup 
may  simmer  gently  till  the  substances  employed^ 
whether  nutritive,  colouring,  or  flavouring,  are 
perfectly  combined  with  the  water,  according  to 
their  several  degrees  of  solubility. 

Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to  have  all  the  uten- 
sils clean.  Pots,  saucepans,  apd  stewpans,  should  be 
well  tinned,  especially  for  soups  and  gravies,  as  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  a  long  time  upon  the  fire.  Whatever 
is  boiled  in  a  brass  or  copper  pot,  should  be  taken  out 
while  it  is  hot ;  if  left  to  cool,  it  would  have  a  disagree- 
able taste,  and  be  very  unwholesome.  As  a  convincing 
proof  of  this,  if  the  liquor  that  any  kind  of  meat  is 
boiled  in  remains  in  the  pot  till  the  next  day,  the  fat  at 
the  top  will  be  quite  green,  and  the  liquor  of  course  very 
pernicious.  Iron  pots,  saucepans,  &c.,  are  the  most 
wholesome,  but  they  spoil  the  coloiu:  of  many  articles  of 
cookery,  therefore  are  not  much  used  :  they  are  useful 
for  any  thing  that  would  not  be  discoloured.  Pots  lined 
with  earthenware  are  certainly  preferable  to  any  other 
kind,  but  they  are  very  expensive. 

Let  the  broth  you  use  for  soups,  and  that  for  gravies, 
be  kept  separate  ;  because  the  broth  of  the  stock-pot, 
being  required  for  white  as  well  as  brown  sauces,  should 
not  be  coloured ;  whilst  that  for  soups,  unless  they  be 
white  soups,  should  always  be  made  brown.  If,  how- 
ever, you  have  more  coloiured  broth  than  you  require 
for  soup,  you  may  apply  it  to  making  brown  gravies. 

An  excellent  stock -pot  may  be  produced  with  all  the 
bones  you  can  collect,  carcasses,  and  the  under  or  claw* 
legs  of  poultry  or  game  : — all  bones  and  parings,  in 
short,  of  flesh  and  fowl.  Put  them  into  a  large  pipkin 
with  water  ;  or  if  you  have  the  liquor  in  which  beef,  or 
mutton,  or  veal,  has  been  boiled,  use  it  in  preference* 
To  this  you  may  add,  if  you  have  it,  a  few  ladlefuls  of 
the  water  in  which  a  ham  has  been  boiled,  first  skimming 
off  the  fat.     With  the  bones,  put  a  bunch  of  leeks,  a 
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bunch  of  green  celery,  an  onion  with  three  cloves  stock 
into  it,  a  couple  of  carrots,  a  turnip,  a  bit  of  parsnip, 
some  salt,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  and  two  or  three  sheep's 
melts,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  will  also  greatly 
improve  the  flavour  of  stock,  and  indeed  of  all  rich  soups. 
Let  the  whole  stew  sinmior  very  slowly  during  seven  or 
eight  hours,  keeping  it  closely  covered  all  the  while. 
Season  it  with  a  little  salt.  When  reduced  to  a  good 
eansommeey  and  you  are  satisfied  with  its  flavour,  stndn 
it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  by  for  use. 

This  broth,  if  requued,  may  be  used  for  making 
white  soups. 

All  soups  should  be  closely  covered  during  their  boil- 
ing, by  which  the  heat  will  be  very  much  economised. 
There  may  be,  however,  occasionally  some  deviations 
from  this  course,  which  must  depend  upon  the  discretion 
of  the  cook.  In  i&aking  soups  and  broths,  stale  as  well 
as  fat  meat  should  be  avoided ;  the  first  will  impart  an 
ill  taste,  and  the  last  will  be  attended  with  considerable 
waste. 

Of  the  kinds  that  wiU  keep  are  brown  soup,  hare 
soup,  soup  pf  game  of  any  kind,  giblet  soup,  ana  gene- 
rally all  soups  made  of  the  meat  of  animals  of  mature 
growth.  Soups  into  which  vegetables  and  young  meats 
enter  in  any  quantity,  are  best  when  fresh  made,  as  these 
things  have  a  strong  tendency  to  ferment.  This  also 
applies  to  veal  and  fish  soups.  This  tendency  may  be 
partly  checked  by  boihng  them  up,  or  changing  the 
vessels. 

The  best  meat  soups  are,  beyond  question,  those 
which  are  made  from  the  lean  alone,  without  much,  if 
any,  fat. 

In  making  peas  -  soup  with  drt/  peas,  soft  water 
should  be  used ;  with  green  peas,  hard  water,  which 
contributes  to  the  preservation  of  their  colour. 

The  time  required  for  the  preparation  of  soups  by 
boiling,  varies  ;  but,  in  general,  from  four  to  six  hours 
will  be  necessary ;  six  hours  or  more  may,  sometimes, 
be  too  much. 
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A  soup  should  never  be  permitted  to  grow  cold  in  the 
vessel  in  which  it  has  been  boiled.  If  not  immediately 
wanted,  it  should  be  poured  out  into  a  clean  pan ;  one 
made  of  stoneware  is  the  best,  as  neither  salt  nor  acids 
wHl  act  upon  it,  a  consideration  of  essential  importance 
in  all  cookery.  While  cooling,  the  soup  should  not  be 
covered  over ;  nor  indeed  is  it  desirable  to  cover  soup 
after  it  is  cold,  except  with  a  hair-sieve.  It  facilitates 
the  operation,  if  meat  for  soup  or  gravy  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  about  half  a  pound  each  ;  and  improves  both 
the  flavour  and  colour,  if  the  meat,  onions,  and  carrots 
be  stewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  soup-pot  or  digester,  be- 
fore the  water  is  added  to  it,  with  a  bit  of  butter  to  pre- 
vent burning. 

To  this  previous  drawing  out  of  the  juices  without 
much  or  any  water,  much  of  the  superiority  of  French 
soups  is  to  be  attributed.  Some  French  cooks,  to  re- 
gulate the  flavour  of  soups  more  exactly,  boil  the 
roots,  herbs,  and  vegetables  separately  to  a  mash,  and 
then  squeeze  them  and  add  the  juice,  till  the  desired 
flavour  is  obtained. 

As  long  boiling  is  necessary  to  make  good  soup,  par- 
ticularly where  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
virtues  of  butchers'  meat  are  to  be  extracted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  more  water  from  time  to  time  as  it 
boils  away  ;  and,  in  order  to  save  time,  it  will  be  best  to 
add  the  water  boiling,  or,  at  least,  very  hot  to  the  soup. 
In  the  addition  of  herbs,  other  vegetables  or  condiments, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  in  such  quantities 
that  no  one  may  predominate,  unless,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  celery  or  onion,  it  is  desired,  that  there 
should  be  a  predominancy  of  a  particular  flavour. 

As  celery  is  so  generally  used  to  flavour  soups,  the 
cook  should  know  that,  when  the  root  is  scarce,  the  seeds 
bruised  and  added  to  the  soup  a  few  minutes  onlv  be- 
fore it'  is  served  up,  will  flavour  it  well ;  indeed,  the 
seeds  will  be  generally  found  superior  to  the  root  for  the 
purpose  of  flavouring.  Boiling  the  seeds,  however,  for  a 
long  time,  wiU  dissipate  their  essential  oil  on  which 
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their  flavour  cbieflj  depends.  This  observation  applies 
with  equal  force  to  all  the  spices,  the  long  boiling  of 
which,  in  open  vessels,  must  necessarily  dissipate  their 
oils  in  which  their  good  qualities  reside  :  indeed,  some- 
times a  few  drops  of  their  essential  oil,  as  of  cinnamon 
or  cassia,  will  supply  the  place  of  the  spice  itself.  The 
same  may  be  said  also  of  horse-radish  root,  a  very 
wholesome  condiment,  and  not  so  often  emj^yed  ia 
soups  and  other  cookery  as  it  deserves  to  be.  This  root 
may  be  used  in  pea-soup  ;  the  best  way  is  to  cut  it 
into  small  shavings,  and  boil  it  for  a  short  time  with  the 
soup,  just  before  it  is  ready  to  be  served  up. 

The  boiling  of  poultry  and  game  in  the  stock-pot,  is 
a  practice  very  common  abroad.  When  stewed  enough 
to  be  tender,  they  should  be  served  immediately  with  a 
good  sauce. 

.  In  regard  to  Broths  some  of  the  general  directions 
concerning  boiling  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  observations  on  the  preparation  of 
soups.  Broth  may  be  made  from  the  coarsest  pieces  of 
meat  and  of  any  strength,  by  adapting  the  water  to  the 
quantity  of  meat,  and  by  sufficient  boiling.  To  make 
the  broth  good  the  meat  should  be  always  boiled  till  it  is 
tender  and  wiU  separate  without  difficulty  from  the 
bones.  In  every  case,  as  well  of  broth  as  of  soup,  in 
order  to  obtain  them  with  the  least  boiling,  and  conse- 
quently most  economically,  the  meat  should  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  the  bones,  if  large,  broken,  and  the  joints, 
such  as  those  in  a  neck  of  mutton,  separated,  unless  the 
meat  be  wanted  to  be  served  up  with  the  broth  or  other- 
wise as  a  whole  joint.  It  is  also  most  advisable  to  use 
plenty  of  water,  and  to  let  it  escape  during  the  boiling : 
the  virtues  of  the  meat  will  be  thus  most  effectually  ob- 
tained. Broths  as  well  as  soups  should  be  frequently 
skimmed  during  their  boiling. 

For  economical  purposes  broth  is  generally  thickened 
with  oatmeal,  and  sometimes  milk  is  added  to  it :  but  a 
more  desirable  method  is  to  thicken  it  with  rice  flour, 
which,  after  having  passed  through  a  lawn  sieve,  should 
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be  mixed  well  with  the  ingredients  required  for  flavour- 
mg  the  soup.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
Termicelli,  macaroni,  and  other  pastes  used  for  soups  be 
fresh,  for  by  keeping  they  imbibe  an  unpleasant,  musty 
flavour,  which  will  communicate  itself  to  the  soups,  &c. 

Broths  are  flavoured  with  various  things :  parsley  is 
One  of  the  most  common  ;  leeks,  onions,  petals  of  mari- 
gold-flowers, and  thyme  have  also  their  advocates  :  salt 
is  of  course  indispensable. 

If  a  broth  be  set  by  to  cool  after  being  made  before  it 
Is  wanted,  it  should  not  be  covered  during  its  cooling; 
when  cold,  to  make  it  more  delicate,  the  fat  should  be 
carefiilly  taken  off. 

When  soups  or  gravies  are  required  to  be  very  rich, 
Ae  meat  should  be  cut  into  slices,  and  put  into  a  stew- 
pan  or  sauce-pan,  with  a  piece  of  butter  at  the  bottom, 
and  herbs  at  the  top  of  the  meat ;  and  set  it  on  the  Are, 
without  water,  to  draw  the  gravy  ;  stir  it  well  with  a 
fork,  to  prevent  it  burning  ;  then  add  water  or  broth, 
according  to  the  strength  you  wish  to  have  it.  Any 
bones  of  roast  meat  broken  to  pieces  and  stewed  with  it 
is  a  great  improvement. 

When  soups  are  served  with  meats  in  them,  or  savoury 
force  balls,  as  mutton  broth,  ox-tail,  giblet,  mock  turtle, 
&c.,  be  careful  to  serve  both  the  nsh  and  the  meat 
equally,  and  not  to  give  one  guest  an  undue  portion  of 
the  meat,  and  another  an  undue  portion  of  the  soup. 
The  best  way  to  achieve  this  purpose  is  by  pressing  the 
ladle  down  to  the  bottom,  stirring  the  ingredients  toge- 
ther, and  then  filling  the  plates  as  they  are  brought  in 
succession. 

A  clear  jelly  of  cow-heels  is  very  useftil  to  keep  in 
the  house,  being  a  great  improvement  to  soups  and 
gravies.  Truffles  and  morels  thicken  soups  and  sauces, 
and  give  them  a  fine  flavour.  Wash  half  an  ounce  of 
each  carefully,  then  simmer  them  a  few  minutes  in  water, 
and  add  them  with  the  liquor,  to  boil  in  the  sauce,  &c., 
till  tender. 

F  2 
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If  richness  or  greater  consistency  is  wanted,  a  good 
lump  of  butter  mix^d  with  flour  and  boiled  in  the  soup, 
will  give  it  both  these  qualities. 

Green  peas  intended  for  soup  require  hard  water  to 
boil  them  in ;  but  old  peas  are  best  in  soft  water. 

Take  care  aU  the  greens  and  herbs  used  in  soups  are 
well  washed,  picked  dean,  and  supplied  in  just  propor- 
tions, so  that  no  one  herb  may  be  predommant.  It  is 
best  not  to  cut  the  thyme  with  the  other  herbs,  but  put 
a  sprig  into  the  pot ;  the  leaves  of  thyme  are  so  hard 
that  it  is  generally  disapproved  of ;  a  sprig  put  into  the* 
broth  produces  the  same  flavour.  The  elegance  of  all 
clear  gravy  brown  soups  consists  in  transparency,  united 
with  richness  and  flavour ;  of  white  soups,  and  fish  and 
vegetable  soups,  in  the  goodness  of  the  desired  colour, 
and  in  fulness  on  the  palate. 

Soup  may  be  made  in  an  infinity  of  ways.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  combinations  of  meat,  game,  fish,  herbs, 
roots,  spices,  and  mucilage,  with  water  ;  but  the  basis  of 
the  best  soup,  where  expense  is  no  object,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  beef — fresh,  full  of  juices,  young,  succulent,  and 
not  too  fat — the  lean  parts  of  an  equally  fattened 
animal.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  English  soup  is  that 
there  is  too  much  bad  wine  and  too  little  good  meat  in 
their  constitution.  Soups  in  general  require  about  five 
hours'  boiling. 

Soup  that  is  put  by  for  use  should  not  be  covered 
over,  particularly  while  hot,  as  it  is  apt  to  turn  sour  in  one 
day. 

When  there  is  any  fear  of  gravy  meat  being  spoilt 
before  it  be  wanted,  season  well  and  fry  it  lightly,  which 
will  preserve  it  two  or  three  days  longer ;  but  the  gravy 
is  best  when  the  juices  are  fresh. 

When  fat  remains  on  any  soup,  a  tea-cupful  of  flour 
and  water  mixed  quite  smooth,  and  boiled  in,  will  take  it 
ofl^. 

Long  boiling  is  necessary  to  ^ve  the  frill  flavour  of 
the  ingredients,  therefore  time  should  be  allowed  for 
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Boups  and  gravies  ;  and  they  are  best  if  made  the  day 
before  they  are  wanted. 

Soups  and  gravies  are  far  better  when  the  meat  is  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  stewed,  and  the  herbs, 
roots,  &c.,  vdth  butter,  than  when  water  is  put  to  the 
meat  at  first ;  and  the  gravy  that  is  drawn  from  the 
meat  should  be  almost  dried  up  before  the  water  is  put 
to  it.  Do  not  use  the  sediment  of  gravies,  &c.,  that 
have  stood  to  be  cold.  When  onions  are  strong  boil  a 
turnip  with  them,  if  for  sauce  ;  this  will  make  them 
mild.  Onions  for  improving  the  colour  or  thickening 
broth,  soups,  &c.,  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time  by  re- 
moving the  outer  skin  and  drying  them  gradually  in  the 
oven,  flattening  them  in  the  shape  of  Norfolk  biffins, 
and  giving  a  high  colour  to  them.  A  quarter  of  one  of 
these  onions  is  sufficient  for  a  tureen  of  soup. 

Broth  is  the  essence  and  foundation  of  all  cookery. 
Among  our  neighbours,  the  French,  the  broth-pot  may 
be  said  to  be  the  substratum  of  the  cookery  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes.  To  them  it  yields  a  sub- 
stantial nourishment.  Any  parings,  or  trimmings  of 
meat,  will  serve  to  make  the  first  broth,  provided  the 
scum  and  fat  be  carefully  removed.  If  this  be  not  sedu- 
lously attended  to,  the  broth  will  be  too  higldy  coloured 
to  mix  with  the  sauce.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  charg^ 
with  the  stock-pots,  should  skim  them  slowly  over  a 
gentle  fire,  adding  at  intervals  a  little  cold  water,  that 
the  scum  may  rise  more  copiously.  Broth  should  always 
be  in  the  larder  of  a  good  kitcmen,  as  it  is  perpetuaUy 
required  for  sauces,  braises,  soups,  consommes,  and 
essences. 

Beef  Juice. — Butter  the  bottom  of  your  stew-pan, 
put  into  it  layers  of  fat  bacon,  cut  four  large  onions  in 
halves,  and  lay  the  flat  part  over  the  bacon,  take  a  few 
ffood  slices  of  beef,  with  any  trimmings,  or  carcasses  of 
fowl  or  game,  put  these  on  as  in  the  veal  gravy,  add  two 
ladlefuls  of  beef  stock,  place  it  over  a  genUe  fire  to 
sweat,  to  get  all  the  gravy  out  of  the  beef,  and  when  the 
broth  is  reduced,  thrust  a  knife  into  the  meat ;  let  it 
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stew  gtotly  on  a  slow' fire,  till  the  graVy  (or  'glaze)  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour.  Take  up  a  little  on  thd 
point  of  a  knife,  and  if  it  rolls  between  the  fingers 
without  sticking  to  them,  fill  the  stew-pan  with  boSing 
beef  stock,  throw  in  a  large  bunch  of  parsley  and  greea 
onions,  a  little  salt,  and  peppercorns,  give  it  &ye  or  six 
hours'  boiling,  skim  the  fat  off,  and  put  into  it  the  white 
of  an  egg  beaten  with  a  little  cold  stock  to  clarify.  . 

Common  Beef  Stock,  called  by  the  French,  Grand 
Bouillon. — Wash  and  clean  a  leg  or  shin  of  beef,  break 
the  bone  in  one  or  two  places,  and  any  trimmings  you 
may  have  of  meat,  g^me,  or  poultiy,  such  as  the  heads^ 
necks,  gizzards,  feet,  &c.,  and  fill  the  pot  three  parts 
full  of  cold  water,  place  it  by  the  side,  or  over  a  slow 
fire,  watch  and  stir  it  up  well  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
moment  it  begins  to  simmer,  skim  it  carefully.  If  this 
broth  is  not  clear  and  bright,  the  other  broths  and  sauces 
wiU  be  spoiled,  add  cold  water  to  make  the  remaining 
scum  rise,  and  skim  again.  When  all  the  scum  has  been 
removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  broth  quite  clear,  put  in 
a  carrot  or  two,  one  or  two  turnips,  two  heads  of  celery^ 
two  leeks,  and  four  onions,  one  to  be  stuck  with  five  cloves; 
throw  in  a  handful  (not  too  large)  of  salt,  and  let  the 
whole  simmer  gently  for  four  or  five  hours,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  the  meat.  Skim  away  all  the  fat,  and 
strain  the  broth  through  a  double  silk  sieve  into  a  clean 
and  dry  stone-pan,  and  place  it  in  the  coldest  place  you 
have.  This  first  broth  serves  to  moisten  all  the  other 
broths,  soups,  and  sauces :  stew  no  longer  than  the 
meat  is  thoroughly  done  to  eat,  and  you  will  obtain 
excellent  broth,  without  depriving  it  of  its  nutritious 
quality. 

You  may  lay  the  heei  in  a  braizing  pan,  pour  over  it 
some  of  the  broth  to  keep  it  hot  till  it  is  wanted. 

Blond  de  Veau  (Brown  Essence  op  Veal). — 
Butter  thoroughly  the  bottom  of  a  middle-sized  stew- 
pan,  lay  in  it  some  lean  ham,  a  fowl,  an  under  nut  i*ump, 
and  knuckle  of  veal,  removing  the  bone  from  the  end ; 
then  add  three  ladlefuls  of  beef  stocky  two  carrots,  and 
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two  bniond.  Cover  the  stew-pan,  and  place  it  over  a 
^nick  £re,  and  when  the  essence  is  falling  to  a  glaze, 
pierce  the  meats  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  that  all  the 
gravy  may  run  out,  set  it  again  on  the  fire  to  draw  out 
the  whole  of  the  juice,  and  when  the  glaze  hecomes  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  and  if  it  rolls  hetween  the  fingers  with-^ 
out  sticking  to  them,  fill  it  up  with  heef  stock,  set  it  to 
boil  slowly  for  four  hours  at  the  comer  of  the  stove,  that 
it  may  become  very  clear,  then  strain  it  through  a  nap- 
kin into  a  basin.  The  hUmd  de  veau  is  useful  to  colour 
doups,  and  to  work  the  brown  sauces.  It  is  also  used 
for  the  roasts,  and  to  moisten  various  entries. 

Real  Turtle  Soup. — This  soup  is  generally  ob- 
tedned  ready  prepared,  either  from  the  Waterloo  Hotel, 
Liverpool ;  t^e  Bush  Inn,  at  Bristol,  kept  by  Mr. 
Weekes;  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate- 
street ;  Kays,  in  Aldersgate-street ;  or  the  London 
Coffee  House,  Ludgate  HiU.  Latterly,  Mr.  Gunter  ad- 
vertises jars,  ready  prepared,  in  the  Brazil  and  West 
Indies.  There  are  some  who  prefer  the  Liverpool  me- 
thod of  pr^aring  it,  while  others  relish  the  Bristol. 
There  are  few  who  will  attempt  to  make  this  soup  at 
home*  but  as  this  is  a  cookery  book  for  all — for  cooks 
ad  well  as  the  public  at  large — ^it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
give  two  receipts,  the  first  the  production  of  the  cele- 
brated Car^me. 

Some  years  ago  the  great  emporium  of  turtle  was  at 
Bfr.  Bleaden's,  the  King's  Head,  in  the  Poultry,  from 
whence  supplies  were  sent  all  over  London.  The  weight 
of  a  turtle  varies  from  30  to  500,  or  600  lbs. ;  and  the 
price  from  2s.  6rf.  to  Ss,  per  lb.  The  cooking  is  gene- 
rally performed  by  a  professed  artist,  whose  fee  is  from 
one  to  two  g^neas.  Some  epicures  of  note  have  been 
known  to  prefer  it  cut  into  steaks  and  broiled,  to  be 
•liton  with  melted  butter,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  juice 
df  a  Seville  orange$  and  these  gourmands  say  that  the 
flesh  thus  simply  dressed  retains  more  of  its  true  flavour 
than  when  made  into  callipash  and  callipee. 

Turtle  generally  arrives  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
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or  the  beginning  of  June,  though,  from  the  uncertiunties 
of  a  sea-voyage,  no  exact  period  for  its  first  appearance 
can  be  fixed.  In  the  year  1814,  it  was  so  unusually  late, 
that  at  the  magnificent  banquet  given  in  Guildhall  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia^  on  the 
18th  of  June,  there  was  no  turtle  to  be  had. 

This  soup  is,  says  Car^me,  the  most  lengthened  in  its 
details  of  any  that  are  known;  "  the  composition  of  its 
seasoning  claims  an  able  hand  and  a  strong  memory : 
the  palate  of  the  cook  who  executes  it  should  be  vexy 
fine ;  none  of  the  ingredients  should  predominate,  not 
even  the  Cayenne  or  allspice,  which  die  English  cooks 
inconsiderately  employ." 

First  part  of  the  Operation. — The  day  before  serving, 
de  the  turtle  by  the  hinder  fins  with  a  strong  cord,  and 
suspend  him;  cut  off  the  head,  and  let  him  bleed  through- 
out the  night ;  early  the  next  day  commence  by  opening 
the  two  shells,  pressing  the  blade  of  a  knife  all  round 
the  under  shell,  but  not  so  deep  as  to  touch  the  intestines; 
then  throw  out  all  the  water  it  contains.  There  are 
some  who  remove  carefully  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the 
genital  parts,  but  this  operation  is  useless.  All  the  in- 
testines should  be  thrown  away,  but  be  careful  to  remove 
all  the  fat  that  can  be  found  on  them.  Then  raise  .one 
of  the  members  with  all  the  fiesh  which  attaches  it  to 
the  large  shell,  and  so  proceed  with  the  other  three;  cut 
off  the  flesh  near  to  the  joints  of  the  large  bones :  in 
these  you  will  find  fiesh  like  a  nut  of  veal  trinuned,  of 
which  different  entrSes  are  made;  the  under  nut  re- 
sembles the  first,  and  is  also  made  use  of  for  entrees. 

Second  part  of  the  Operation, — For  a  turtle  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  cut  up  two 
large  legs  of  veaJ,  also  some  lean  ham  in  slices,  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  stew-pan,  buttered,  then  put 
in  the  veal,  eight  fowls,  four  carrots,  four  large  onions, 
and  beef-stock  to  moisten  only  the  surface  of  the  meat  \ 
set  the  pan  over  a  quick  fire,  and  let  the  reduction  pro- 
ceed slowly  that  the  glaze  may  become  of  a  fine  light 
colour,  then  fill  the  pan  up  with  beef-stock,  and  let  it 
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boil;  strain  and  thicken  it  afterwards  with  a  roux  slightly 
ooloured,  to  obtain  an  Espagnol,  or  a  sauce  somewhat 
thick.  Whilst  this  sauce  is  boiling,  place  the  flesh  of  the 
turtle  not  required  for  an  entree  (except  the  fins  and 
shells)^  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan  slightly  buttered, 
and  sweat  them  with  a  little  stock  upon  a  very  slow  fire, 
that  they  may  simmer  only  for  three  to  four  hours,  so  as 
to  obtain  an  essence;  then  get  the  largest  pan  possible, 
as  the  turbot  kettle,  &c.,  and  fill  it  three  parts  full  of 
boiling  water,  throw  in  the  four  fins,  then  the  two  large 
diells;  if  they  cannot  be  covered  entirely,  be  careful  to 
torn  them  so  as  to  take  off  all  the  scales  that  are  on  the 
shells;  when  the  scales  can  be  detached,  take  them  off,  as 
also  all  the  smaller  ones  found  on  the  fins  and  head:  this 
finished,  replace  the  turtle  in  boiling  water  for  three  or 
four  hours,  skimming  it  perfectly,  observing  from  time 
to  time  if  the  flesh  of  the  fins  is  done  enough  to  take 
up;  when  the  flesh  of  the  shell  separates  firom  the  bones, 
take  them  up  and  lay  them  to  cool  on  a  baking-sheet. 
-  Third  part  of  the  Operation. — Whilst  the  meat  is 
boiling,  set  over  the  fire  a  seasoning  thus  prepared :  put  in 
a  stew-pan  half  of  the  nut  of  a  ham  cut  in  large  dice,  with 
fi>ur  carrots,  four  onions,  four  pottles  of  mushrooms  cut 
in  dices,  one  pound  of  butter,  twenty  anchovies  washed, 
a  small  handful  of  whole  parsley,  about  half  of  that 
quantity  of  thyme,  basil,  marjoram,  rosemary,  savory, 
ten  bay-leaves,  a  good  pinch  of  cloves,  as  much  Cayenne 
pepper,  allspice,  mace,  long  pepper,  white  pepper,  and 
two  ladlefuls  of  consomme ;  simmer  the  whole  over  a 
slow  fire  for  three  hours,  afi^er  which  rub  the  whole 
through  a  tammy,  and  set  it  away  in  a  bain  Marie  stew« 
pan. 

Fburth  part  of  the  Operation, — Now  strain  the  es- 
sence of  the  turtle  through  a  tammy,  reduce  it  separately 
to  a  strong  glaze;  at  length,  when  the  flesh,  the  fins, 
the  head,  and  shells  are  cold,  remove  all  the  flesh  and 
cut  it  in  small  squares  one  inch  wide,  trimming  them 
neatly,  and  removing  all  the  fleshy  particles  from  them : 
^us  prepared,  boil  the  turtle  in  eight  bottles  of  dry  Ma^ 
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deira  wine  for  half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  turn  it  into  th^ 
large  pan  containing  the  Espagnol  perfectly  clarified  and 
passed  through  a  tammy ;  add  three-fourths  of  the  sea- 
soning passed  as  a  pur4e,  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes; 
taste  it  to  be  certain  of  its  flavour  :  if  necessary,  add 
the  remainder  of  the  purees  acting  very  cautiously,  as 
no  particular  thing  should  predominate  on  the  palate. 
Add  fifty  small  eggs  thus  prepared :  pound  six  yolks  of 
eggs  boiled  hard,  mix  salt  and  fine  pepper,  a  little  grated 
nutmeg,  three  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  little  bechamel; 
form  this  into  balls  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  poach  them  in 
boiling  consomme,  and  put  them  in  the  soup;  after  boil- 
ing a  minute,  divide  the  soup  in  basins,  large  enough  to 
hold  sufficient  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  persons ;  observe 
to  put  in  each  of  the  basins  equal  portions  of  the  meat, 
eggs?  &"d  f&^  of  the  turtle;  quenelles  of  fowl,  and 
mushrooms  (very  white)  may  be  added.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  soup,  mark  off  at  the  same  time  the 
Espagnol,  the  dressing  of  the  turtle,  and  the  seasoning, 
so  that  the  three  great  operations  should  proceed  toge- 
ther, and  thus  be  finished  more  promptly,  for  all  these 
details  require  much  care  and  time :  it  is  an  awkward 
affair  to  make  this  soup  on  the  same  day  as  a  large 
dinner.  This  soup  has  been  served  clear,  by  drawing^, 
down  a  good  blond  de  veau,  then  the  essence  of  the 
seasoning,  and  reducing  the  stock  from  the  turtle ;  then 
pass  off  the  meats  in  the  Madeira  wine,  and  having 
boiled  it  half  an  hour,  add  the  Madeira  to  the  blond  de 
veau,  mixed  with  the  essence  and  the  stock  of  the  turtle, 
adding  the  flesh  of  a  lemon  cut  in  slices,  and  four  whites 
of  eggs  to  clarify  it,  and  running  it  through  a  napkin  ; 
but  the  soup  thickened  is  far  preferable. 

Turtle  Soup,  No.  2. — If  you  wish  to  make  turtle 
soup  with  less  difficulty,  cut  off  the  head  the  preceding 
day.  In  the  morning  open  the  turtle  :  this  is  done  by 
leaning  heavy  with  your  knife  on  the  shell  of  the  animal  s 
back,  whilst  you  cut  it  off  all  round.  Turn  it  upright 
on  its  end,  that  all  the  water,  &c.,  may  run  out.  Then 
cut  the  flesh  off  along  the  spine,  with  your  knife  sloped 
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towards  the  bones,  for  fear  of  touching  the  gall,  which 
sometimes  might  escape  your  eye.  When  you  have  ob* 
tained  all  the  flesh  that  is  about  the  members,  wash  them 
clean,  and  let  them  drain.  Have  ready  a  large  vessel 
full  of  boiling  water  on  the  Are,  put  in  the  shells,  and 
when  you  perceive  they  come  off  easily,  take  them  out 
of  the  water,  and  prick  all  the  shells  of  the  back,  belly, 
fins,  head,  &c.  Boil  the  back  and  belly  till  you  can 
take  off  the  bones,  without,  however,  allowing  the  softer 
parts  to  be  sufficiently  done,  as  they  must  boil  again  in 
the  sauce.  When  these  latter  come  off  easily,  lay  them 
on  earthem  dishes  singly,  for  fear  they  should  stick  to- 
gether, and  put  them  to  cool.  Keep  the  liquor  in  which 
you  have  blanched  the  softer  parts,  and  let  the  bones 
stew  thoroughly  in  it,  as  this  liquor  must  be  used  tO 
moisten  all  the  sauces. 

All  the  flesh  of  the  interior  parts,  the  four  legs  and 
head,  must  be  sweated  in  the  following  manner  :  Lay 
fL  few  slices  of  ham  on  the  bottom  of  a  very  large  stew- 
pan.  Lay  over  the  ham  two  or  three  knuckles  of  veal> 
according  to  the  size  of  the  turtle,  and  over  the  veal  the 
inside  flesh  of  the  turtle,  and  the  members  over  the 
whole.  Then  partly  moisten  it  with  the  water  in  which 
you  are  boiling  the  shell,  and  sweat  it  thoroughly.  You 
can  ascertain  if  the  meat  be  thoroughly  done  by  thrust^ 
ing  your  knife  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  meat.  If  no 
blood  issue,  moisten  it  again  with  the  liquor  in  which 
the  bones,  &c.,  have  been  boiling;  put  in  a  large  bunch 
of  all  such  sweet  herbs  as  are  used  in  the  coolung  of  a 
turtle:  sweet  basil,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  and  a 
handful  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  and  a  large  onion 
stuck  with  six  cloves.  Let  the  whole  be  thoroughly  done. 
With  respect  to  the  members,  probe  them  to  see  whether 
they  are  done^  and  when  done,  drain  and  send  them  to 
the  larder,  as  they  are  to  make  their  appearance  only 
when  the  sauce  is  absolutely  completed. 
..  When  the  flesh  is  also  completely  done,  drain  it 
through  a  silk  sieve ;  make  a  white  thickening  very,  thijiy 
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for  turtle  soup  must  not  be  much  thickened ;  when  th^ 
flour  is  sufficiently  done  on  a  slow  fire,  and  has  a  good 
colour,  moisten  it  with  the  liquor^  and  turn  this  sauce 
over  the  fire  till  it  boils. 

Ascertain  that  the  sauce  is  neither  too  thick  nor  too 
thin,  and  then  put  the  stew-pan  on  the  side  of  the  stove, 
and  sldm  off  all  the  white  scum,  and  all  the  fat  and  oil 
that  rises  on  the  surface  of  the  sauce.  By  this  time  all 
the  softer  parts  will  be  cold  enough ;  cut  them  about  an 
inch  or  two  square,  without  waste,  throw  the  whole  into 
this  sauce,  which  may  simmer  gently.  Then  try  them 
again,  for  if  done  enough,  they  are  not  to  be  kept  on 
the  fire  any  longer.  Skim  off  all  the  fat  and  firoth. 
Take  all  the  leaves  of  the  herbs  from  the  stock,  put 
them  in  a  stew-pan  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter.  Let  this  simmer  on  a  slow  fire  till  they 
are  quite  melted,  then  pour  in  one  bottle  of  good  Ma- 
deira wine,  adding  a  small  bit  of  sugar,  and  let  this  boil 
gently  for  one  hour.  When  done,  rub  this  through  a 
tammy,  and  put  it  into  the  sauce.  Let  this  boil  till  the 
white  scum  ceases  to  rise  ;  then  take  with  a  skimmer  all 
the  bits  of  turtle  out  of  the  sauce,  and  put  them  in  a  clean 
stew-pan  ;  when  you  have  all  out,  pour  the  sauce  over 
the  bits  of  turtle  through  a  tammy,  and  proceed  as 
follows  :— 

Make  some  quenelles  d  tortue  (turtle  quenelles),  which 
being  substitutes  for  eggs,  do  not  require  to  be  very 
delicate.  They  are  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  out  the  fleshy  part  of  a  leg  of  veal,  about  one 
pound,  scrape  off  all  the  meat  without  leaving  any 
sinews  or  fat,  and  soak  in  milk  about  the  same  quantity 
of  crumbs  of  bread.  When  the  bread  is  well  soaked, 
squeeze  it,  and  put  it  into  a  mortar  vrith  the  veal,  a  small 
quantity  of  calfs  udder,  a  little  butter^  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  boiled  hard,  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and 
spices,  and  pound  the  whole  very  fine.  Then  thicken 
the  mixture  with  two  whole  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  an- 
other. 
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Next  try  this  farce  or  stuffing  in  boiling  hot  water,  to 
ascertain  its  consistency.  If  you  find  it  too  thin,  add 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  poach  it  in  salt  and  boiling  water, 
and  when  very  luird,  drain  on  a  sieye,  and  put  it  into 
the  turtle. 

Before  you  send  up,  squeeze  the  juice  of  two  or  three 
lemons,  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  it  into 
the  soup.  The  fins  may  be  served  as  a  plat  d'entree,  or 
side  dish,  with  a  little  turtle  sauce  ;  if  not,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  you  may  warm  the  turtle  in  the  hot  water 
bath,  and  serve  the  members  entire  with  a  matelotte 
sauce,  garnished  with  mushrooms,  cocks'-combs,  que- 
nelles, &c.  When  either  lemon-juice  or  Cayenne  pepper 
have  been  introduced,  no  boiling  must  take  place.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  turtle  prepared  the  'day 
before  it  is  used,  is  generally  preferred,  the  flavour  being 
more  uniform. 

Be  particular,  when  you  dress  a  very  large  turtle,  to 
preserve  the  green  fat  (be  cautious  not  to  strive  after  a  very 
brown  colour,  as  the  natural  green  of  the  fish  is  preferred 
by  every  epicure  and  true  connoisseur)  in  a  separate  stew- 
pan,  and  likewise  when  the  turtle  is  entirely  done,  to  have 
as  many  tureens  as  you  mean  to  serve  each  time.  You 
cannot  put  the  whole  in  a  large  vessel,  for  many  reasons  : 
first,  it  will  be  long  in  cooling ;  secondly,  when  you  take 
some  out  it  will  break  the  rest  into  fragments.  If  you 
warm  in  a  hot  water  bath,  the  turtle  will  always  retain 
the  same  taste;  but  if  you  boil  it  often,  it  becomes  strong, 
and  loses  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour. 

N.B. — It  is  not  the  fashion  to  serve  eggs  with  turtle, 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  they  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Some  people  require  besides,  turtle  fricandeauz,  fri- 
cassees, &c.,  all  of  which  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  veal. 

Leyhret  soup. — Cut  up  two  young  leverets  as  for  a 
civetf  pass  them  gently  in  a  stew-pan  containing  half  a 
pound  of  thin  bacon  cut  in  dice,  with  four  ounces  of 
butter  clarified;  when  again  cold,  mix  two  spoonftds  of 
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flour,  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine,  and  four  ladlefuls  of 
eonsommey  also  a  large  bunch  of  parsley  seasoned  with 
a  little  thyme,  basil,  marjoram,  savory,  and  bay-leaf,  a 
pottle  of  mushrooms  whole,  two  large  onions,  a  pinch  of 
Cayenne,  two  cloves,  a  little  mace  and  pepper;  when  it 
boils,  set  the  stew-pan  at  the  corner  of  the  stove  to  simmer 
gently,  and  skim  it  perfectly;  when  the  meat  is  done, 
drain  it  on  a  baking-sheet,  trimming  off  the  bones  that 
extend  beyond  the  flesh,  arrange  them  with  the  bacon  in 
a  stew-pan,  and  squeeze  the  sauce  through  a  tammy  upon 
them.  It  should  not  be  too  salt,  but  of  a  good  flavour. 
This  soup  has  some  analogy  to  the  turtle. 

ENGLISH  SOUPS. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. — Make  a  good  brown  stock  of 
veal  and  beef  the  day  before  you  want  your  soup,  in  which- 
should  be  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  and  celery,  mace,  cloves, 
and  peppercorns  weU  strained.  When  cold  take  off  the  fat. 
Take  a  calPs  head  with  the  skin  on,  to  be  well  scalded 
until  near  simmering,  and  washed  well — cut  it  up  into 
small  pieces  off  the  bones,  then  put  in  bones  and  meat 
to  your  stock,  and  boil  all  gently  for  two  hours,  then 
clean  the  meat  off  the  bones  and  take  them  out ;  thicken 
with  flour  and  water,  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  two 
table -spoonfuls  of  Dr.  Kitchener  *s  sauce,  half  a  pint  of 
Madeira  or  sherry,  season  with  Cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 
Make  your  egg  balls  and  force-meat  balls  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  let  all  boil  up  together  ten  minutes. 
(This  will  keep  two  or  three  weeks.) 

Spbino  Soup. — Take  carrots,  turnips,  heads  of 
eelery,  and  small  onions,  cut  into  the  shape  of  olives, 
blanch  them,  in  winter;  but  in  summer,  fry  them  with  a 
little  butter,  and  put  them  to  boil  in  clear  broth  with  a 
little  sugar.  Put  the  soup  in  the  comer  of  the  stove  to 
skim  away  all  the  butter.  Have  ready  the  green  tops  of  • 
asparagus  and  French  beans  cut  into  lozenges,  which 
have  been  boiled  separately  in  water  very  green,  put 
them  into  the  soup,  when  you  send  up,  with  slices  of 
crust  of  bread  cut  of  the  size  of  a  penny,  and  soaked 
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Separately  in  a  little  broth;  if  you  have  any  peas,  you 
may  put  in  some  likewise,  to  boil  with  the  soup. 

Gabdeiter's  Soup;  or,  a  la  Jardiniere. — This  is 
like  all  other  Spring  soups,  only  add  leaves  of  sorrel  and 
lettuce,  without  the  stalks.  Vegetable  soups  are  in 
general  very  wholesome,  and  have  always  the  same 
taste.  The  cutting  of  the  vegetables  forms  the  only 
variety. 

Rice  Soup,  white. — Instead  of  the  broth  of  common 
soap,  take  either  stock-broth,  or  the  liquor  in  which  a 
knuckle  of  veal  has  been  boiled,  and  proceed  with  the 
rice  in  the  manner  indicated  for  brown  rice  soup.  When 
the  rice  is  done,  pour  in  gradually  a  pint  of  good  milk 
boiled.  Season  to  your  taste.  When  the  soup  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  its  temperature  a  little  reduced,  stir  in 
a  liaison  made  of  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  up  with 
a  little  grated  nutmeg. 

Cabbage  Soup.— This  is  not  only  a  cheap  soup 
for  a  family,  but  good  and  wholesome.  It  affords,  besides, 
an  excellent  and  substantial  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
Put  into  a  two-gallon  pipkin  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
scrag  end  of  neck  of  mutton,  two  pounds  of  the  best 
streaked  bacon,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pig's  or  bullock's 
Hver,  and  two  sheep's  melts.  Fill  the  pipkin  two-thirds 
full  of  cold  water.  When  boiled  and  skimmed,  add  a 
large  cabbage,  or  two  smaller  ones,  cleaned  and  split  into 
qusurters,  but  not  divided,  a  couple  of  carrots  cut  into 
bits,  a  bunch  of  leeks  also  cut  small,  two  potatoes,  an 
onion  with  three  cloves,  and  a  clove  of  garlic.  Let  the 
whole  boil  very  gently  during  three  hours.  When  it 
has  boiled  two  hours  add  any  seasoning  that  may  be  re- 
quisite, and  also  a  burnt  crust  of  bread  in  a  small  net, 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  out  when  the  soup  is  done. 
Take  up  the  bacon  and  other  meat,  and  put  it  into  a 
dish.  Cover  it  with  the  cabbage  well  dramed,  leaving, 
however,  sufficient  cabbage  in  the  soup.  Put  some 
crusts  into  a  tureen  as  for  common  soup,  and  when  satu- 
rated, pour  the  soup  over  it  with  the  remaining  cabbage 
and  vegetables.     The  rest  of  the  broth  must  be  strained. 
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and  will  serve  for  soup  next  day,  any  cold  cabbage  le&. 
being  added  to  it.  Tne  cabbage  must  not,  however,  be 
left  to  get  cold  in  the  broth,  nor  added  to  it  until  re- 
quired to  be  warmed  up  in  the  soup. 

Autumn  Souf. — Cut  three  large  carrots  into  slices 
about  the  thickness  of  a  dollar,  a  turnip  into  thin  sHces, 
two  onions  into  quarters,  a  bunch  of  leaks,  and  two  heads, 
of  celery  into  bits,  and  some  of  the  tender  stalks  of  cab- 
bage and  cabbage  leaves  into  thin  slices.  Put  all  this  to 
fry  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter,  over  a  slow  fire. 
Keep  stirring  it  until  the  vegetables  have  stewed  some 
time  ;  then  moisten  with  three  quarts  of  water.  When 
the  vegetables  are  nearly  done,  add  half  a  dozen  to- 
matas,  peeled  and  cut  up,  taking  care  that  none  of  the 
juice  is  lost.  Before  the  vegetables  are  done,  add  also  a 
thickening  made  with  a  little  flour  or  potato-starch,  and 
water.  When  the  whole  is  ready,  stir  in  half  a  table- 
spoonful  of  fat  from  the  jar,  or  of  clarified  goose- 
dripping.     Then  serve  up  in  a  soup  tureen. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup  (Another fashion). — ^Parboil  a 
calf's  head,  take  off  the  skin,  and  cut  it  in  bits  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  square,  cut  the  fleshy  parts  in  hits,  take 
out  the  black  part  of  the  eyes,  and  cut  the  rest  in  rings, 
skin  the  tongue,  and  cut  it  in  slices,  add  it  all  to  three 
quarts  of  good  stock,  and  season  it  with  Cayenne,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  salt,  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon, 
and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  with  about  a  dozen  of 
force-meat  balls;  stew  all  this  an  hour  and  a  hal^  rub 
down  with  a  little  cold  water,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour,  mix  well  amongst  it  half  a  pint  of  the  soup,  and 
then  stir  it  into  the  pot;  put  in  the  juice  of  half  a  large 
lemon,  and  the  hard  boiled  yolks  of  eight  eggs;  let  it 
simmer  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  put  it  all  in  the  tu- 
reen. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup  (Another  fashion). — Cut  a 
calf's  head,  with  the  skin  on,  in  halves,  dean  it  well, 
parboil  it,  and  cut  all  the  meat  in  small  square  pieces; 
then  break  the  bones,  and  boil  them  in  some  beef  broth ; 
fry  some  shalots  in  butter,  and  add  enough  of  flour  to 
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ihicken  the  gravy,  stir  this  into  the  browning,  and  give 
it  a  boil,  taking  off  the  scum ;  then  add  a  pint  of  Ma- 
deira, and  let  the  whole  simmer  till  the  meat  is  perfectly 
tender ;  when  nearly  enough,  throw  in  some  chives, 
parsley,  basil,  salt,  Cayenne  pepper,  one  spoonful  of  soy, 
and  three  of  mushroom  ketchup  ;  then  squeeze  a  little 
lemon  juice  into  the  tureen,  pour  your  soup  on  it,  and 
serve  with  forcemeat  baUa 

A  very  cheap  mock  turtle  soup  may  be  made  by 
baking  three  cow-heels,  with  herbs,  &c.,  as  above,  to 
which  must  be  added  pieces  of  boiled  cow-heel  and  veal. 

Mock  Turtle  {Another  fashion). — Scald  a  calf's 
head  with  the  skin,  or  saw  it  in  two;  take  out  the 
brains,  tie  the  head  up  in  a  doth,  and  let  it  boil 
for  one  hour,  then  take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  cut 
it  into  small  square  pieces,  and  wash  them  clean  in  cold 
water ;  then  put  the  meat  into  a  stew-pan,  with  as  much 
good  broth  as  will  cover  it;  let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour, 
or  until  quite  tender,  then  take  it  off  the  fire;  put  a  piece 
of  butter  into  another  stew-pan,  with  half  a  pound  of 
lean  ham,  or  gammon  of  bacon,  cut  very  fine;  some 
chopped  paisley,  sweet  marjoram  and  basil,  three  onions, 
some  chopped  mushrooms,  and  a  few  shalots ;  put  a  pint  of 
broth,  or  gravy  to  the  herbs  and  butter ;  set  them  on  a 
stove  or  slow  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  for  two  hours  ; 
put  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  up  the  butter  ;  add  some 
good  broth,  or  gravy,  sufficient  to  make  two  tureens  ;  also 
a  pint  of  Madeira  or  sherry  ;  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes, 
rub  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  to  the  calf's  head:  put 
forcemeat  bsdls,  and  egg  balls ;  season  it  with  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  a  little  salt  if  wanted;  squeeze  two  Seville 
oranges  and  one  lemon  ;  add  a  little  fine  spice  and  sugar 
to  make  it  palatable. 

Mock  Turtle. — The  French  cooks  who  have  lived  in 

England    have    attempted  to   improve   on  our   Mock 

Turtle  Soup.     The  following  is  the  manner  generally 

.  adopted  by  these  artists  in  preparing  it.     The  receipt  is 

M.  Ude's,  for  a  long  while  cook  to  Earl  Sefton,  after- 

.  wards  cook  to  Crockford's  Club. 
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*'  Take  a  calfs  head  very  white  and  fresh^  bone  the 
nose  part  of  it ;  put  the  head  into  some  warm  water 
to  discharge  the  blood.  Squeeze  the  flesh  with  your 
hand  to  ascertain  that  it  is  all  out.  Mind  the  water 
should  never  be  too  hot  for  you  to  bear  your  hand 
in  it;  as  long  as  you  can  bear  it>  the  blood  will  come 
out,  bat  if  you  suffer  it  to  be  too  hot,  it  will  turn  the 
head  black.  When  well  disgorged,  blanch  the  head  in 
boiling  water;  when  firm,  put  it  into  cold  water,  prepared 
as  a  blanc  in  the  following  way  to  boil  it  in :  cut  half 
a  pound  of  fat  bacon,  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  an  onion 
stuck  with  a  clove,  and  two  slices  of  lemon ;  add  to 
these  slices  of  carrot,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  green  onions, 
thyme,  bay-leaves,  sweet  basil,  salt,  and  pepper ;  put  all 
these  into  a  vessel,  with  water  enough  to  contain  the 
head;  boil  the  head  in  this,  and  take  care  to  put 
it  in  a  cloth  when  done,  and  observe  that  it  be  not  over- 
done; let  it  cool  in  the  liquor,  then  make  the  sauce  in 
the  following  manner. 

^'  Put  into  a  stew-pan,  a  pound  oi  ham  cut  in  slices,  put 
over  the  ham  two  knuckles  of  veal,  a  large  onion,  and 
two  carrots;  moisten  with  some  of  the  broth  in  which  you 
have  boiled  the  head,  to  half  the  depth  of  the  meat  only : 
cover  the  stew-pan,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  to  sweat 
through,  let  the  broth  reduce  to  a  very  good  colour,  turn 
up  the  meat  for  fear  of  burning.  When  you  have  a  very 
good  colour,  and  you  find  that  the  glaze  is  very  brown, 
moisten  with  the  whole  broth  from  the  head,  season  with 
a  large  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  viz.,  sweet  basil,  sweet 
marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  common  thyme,  two  cloves,  a 
bay-leaf,  a  little  allspice,  parsley,  green  onions,  and  a  few 
mushrooms;  let  this  boil  together  for  one  hour,  then 
drain  it.  Put  into  a  stew-pan  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
very  fresh  butter,  let  it  melt  over  a  slow  fire;  put  to  this 
butter  as  much  flour  as  it  can  receive;  let  it  simmer  gently 
over  a  slow  fire,  till  the  flour  has  acquired  a  very  good 
brown  colour;  moisten  this  gradually  with  the  broth, 
that  you  put  through  a  silk  sieve,  till  you  have  employed 
it  all;  add  half  a  bottle  of  Madeira;  let  the  sauce  boil, 
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ifaat  the  flour  may  be  well  done ;  take  off  all  the  scum 
and  fat ;  cut  the  calTs  head  into  square  pieces  of  about 
an  inch  each  ;  put  them  to  boil  in  the  sauce ;  season 
with  salt,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  lemon-juice,  and  add 
some  quenelles. — The  bit  of  calPs  head  should  always 
have  tne  skin  on  one  side,  but  you  should  leave  none 
of  the  meat  on  that  does  not  adhere  to  the  skin,  other- 
wise the  meat  will  break  in  the  soup  and  look  unsightly. 
It  is  out  of  fashion  now  to  use  eggs,  but  on  this  head 
consult  the  taste  of  your  principal. 

**  Observe,  that  you  must  not  have  the  quenelles  too 
delicate,  for  they  would  break  in  the  soup,  and  spoil  the 
look  of  it ;  the  calTs  head  must  not  be  too  much  done ; 
thrust  your  knife  into  the  skin,  and  if  the  knife  enters 
and  deteches  itself  easily,  the  meat  is  done  enough.  Some 
gentlemen  will  have  tneir  mock  turtle  green ;  in  that 
ease  you  must  proceed  as  follows  :  put  into  a  stew-pan  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  mince  one  or  two 
onions,  add  a  handful  of  each  of  the  herbs  described 
above,  and  some  parsley,  and  sweat  it  ail  gently  over  a 
slow  fire.  When  the  herbs  are  well  done,  moisten  with 
some  of  the  sauce,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy.  Lastly^ 
mix  this  with  the  sauce,  and  the  turtle  will  be  green, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  flavour." 

West  Indian  Method  op  Dressing  Turtle. — 
Throw  it  on  its  back,  and  be  in  readiness  to  cut  off  its  head 
when  it  puts  it  out ;  hang  it  immediately  up  by  the  tail, 
and  let  it  bleed  thoroughly. 

Next  cut  out  the  belly  with  as  much  of  the  meat  as 
possible,  and  put  it  into  cold  water  with  a  handful  of 
salt;  now  cut  the  fins  off  at  the  joints,  and  blanch  them 
with  the  head  and  shells ;  wash  all  the  intestines  well, 
slit  them  open,  scrape  and  pick  them  very  clean,  and  put 
them  to  blanch  in  a  quantity  of  water  ;  when  they 
are  done,  take  off  the  inner  drins,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces  of  two  inches  long ;  have  some  well-made  strong 
knuckle  of  veal  stock,  seasoned  with  parsley,  basil,  mar- 
joram, savory,  garlic,  thyme,  mace,  and  cloves  (of  each 
half  an  ounce  powderea),  put  in  the  fins,  stew  gently 
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tin  tender,  take  them  out,  put  in  a  pint  of  Madeira^  and 
mix  it  well  by  stirring  about  twenty  minutes;  beat 
the  juice  of  two  lemons  with  six  whites  of  eggs ;  put  it 
in  the  sauce,  and  boil  it  up;  let  it  settle,  and  strain  it 
through  a  bag;  wash  the  fins  well,  and  put  them  in; 
put  all  the  bones  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  quantity  re- 
quired of  prepared  stock,  an  onion,  some  sweet  herbs, 
and  three  or  four  blades  of  mace ;  stew  it  an  hour, 
strain,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  add  half  a  pint  of 
Madeira  to  every  three  quarts,  salt  and  Cayenne ;  put 
butter  in  a  stew-pan,  and  lay  in  the  white  meat  and 
simmer  it  till  nearly  done  ;  simmer  the  heart  and  lungs 
in  stock,  and  season :  as  for  the  fins,  when  done,  take 
them  up,  strain  the  stock,  thicken,  and  add  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  season  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  rather 
high  ;  add  the  lungs  and  white  meat,  and  simmer  them 
in  the  sauce.  The  farce  is  to  be  made  of  part  of  the 
white  meat  for  balls  :  if  there  are  no  eggs,  some  must 
be  made. 

Season  the  callapash-sheU  with  Cayenne,  Madeira, 
and  salt ;  border  it  with  paste,  fill  up  the  neck -hole,  and 
fill  it  with  turtle.  Slash  the  meat  on  the  breast  of  the 
callipee- shell,  and  powder  it  with  sweet  herbs  and 
spices.  Sprinkle  it  with  Madeira,  and  cook  it  in  the 
oven,  basting  it  carefully;  or  put  it  on  a  flat  dish, 
border  it  with  paste  leaves,  which  ought  to  meet  the 
shell,  or  the  points  be  laid  so  as  to  touch. 

Mock  Turtle  with  Cow-Heel. — Take  the  cow- 
heel,  with  two  pounds  of  gravy  beef,  stew  them  together 
with  onions,  parsley,  and  lemon-peel  chopped  small,  boil 
four  eggs  hard,  and  cut  the  yolks  in ;  season  it  to  your 
taste  with  forcemeat  balls. 

First  Stock  (called  by  the  French  Graiid  Con- 
somme),— Put  into  your  stock-pot  a  large  piece  of  leg, 
shin,  or  other  part  of  beef,  with  a  knuckle  of  veal,  an  old 
fowl,  a  rabbit,  an  old  partridge  or  two,  according  to  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made.  Let  the  meat  stew  on  a 
gentle  fire,  moisten  it  with  about  two  large  ladlefuls  of 
the  first  broth  {grand  bouillon),  and  stir  it  well.     Put 
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no  vegetables  into  this  stock  broth,  except  a  bunch  of 
parsley  and  green  onions.  Let  them  sweat  thoroughly, 
then  thrust  a  knife  into  the  meat,  and  if  no  blood  issue, 
it  is  a  sign  it  is  heated  through;  then  moisten  it  with 
boiling  broth  to  the  top,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  about 
four  hours,  after  which  use  this  broth  to  make  the  sauces, 
or  the  broths  of  poultry  or  game.  Take  off  the  fat 
and  scum  of  all  the  various  broths,  and  keep  the  pots 
full,  in  order  that  the  broth  be  not  too  high  in  colour  ; 
when  the  broth  remains  too  long  on  the  fire,  it  loses  its 
flavour,  and  acquires  too  brown  a  colour. 

Pot  au  Feu  de  Maison  (called  by  the  French 
Broth  Restorative), — Put  in  an  earthen  pot,  sufficiently 
large,  four  pounds  of  beef  sliced,  a  good  knuckle  of 
veal,  and  a  fowl  half  roasted  ;  add  nearly  three  quarts 
of  cold  water,  and  set  it  at  the  side  of  the  fire  to  skim 
it  gently;  add  salt,  two  carrots,  a  turnip,  three  leeks, 
and  a  half-head  of  celery  tied  in  a  bundle,  and  a  clove 
stuck  in  an  onion,  and  jet  it  boil  slowly  for  five  hours 
without  ceasing ;  then  take  up  the  roots  and  trim  them 
neatly  ;  taste  the  broth,  using  but  little  salt  to  flavour 
the  soup ;  skim  and  add  the  roots  to  it,  and  serve.  This 
is  a  healthy  soup,  and  good  in  families. 

Clear  Gravy  Soup. — Have  eight  pounds  of  a  shin 
of  beef  chopped  across  in  two  places,  and  a  knuckle 
of  veal,  or  a  scrag,  and  some  shanks  of  mutton,  with 
any  fresh  trimmings  the  larder  can  furnish,  and  a 
piece  of  ham.  Heat  and  rub  hard  a  nicely-tinned 
stew-pot ;  melt  in  it  some  butter,  or  rub  it  with  mar- 
row. Let  the  meat,  with  a  slice  of  carrot,  a  head 
of  celery,  onions,  the  white  part  of  two  leeks,  and  a 
turnip  sliced,  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  heat, 
but  not  bum,  over  a  rather  quick  fire  ;  then  add  four 
quarts  or  better  of  soft  water.  Carefully  skim,  and 
throw  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  refresh  it,  taking  off 
what  more  scum  is  detached  till  it  become  quite  limpid. 
Let  the  stew-pot  simmer  slowly  by  the  fire  for  four  hours, 
without  stirring  it  any  more  from  the  bottom,  till  all 
the  strength  b  obtained,  but  not  so  long  as  to  cause  the 
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soup  to  become  ropy.  Let  it  settle  on  the  hearth;  skim 
off  the  £Eit,  and  strain  off  gently  what  flows  freely 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  tammy.  This  clear  soup  (for  it 
must  he  very  clear)  is  served  under  many  different  names: 
as  Vermiceui,  with  Vermicelli-paste  separately  boiled 
and  put  to  it ;  Carrot'Soup^  with  carrots  cut  in  straws; 
Tumip'Soupy  with  turnips  scooped  ;  Celery-soup^  As- 
paragus  soup.  Green  Pea-soupy  &c.,  by  adding  the 
ingredient  which  gives  the  name.  All  these  additions 
must  be  separately  cooked.  When  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  these  vegetables,  stewed  and  carefully  rubbed 
through  a  tammy  sieve,  are  added  to  this  strong  gravy 
soup,  you  have  tne  French  Cressi-aoup.  A  good  French 
COOK  would,  however,  after  chopping  the  roots,  &c., 
stew  them  in  top-fat,  or  with  butter.  The  French  ge- 
nerally have  their  turnip-soup  white,  the  carrot-soup  a 
browny  red. 

The  Oij>  Scotch  Brown  Soup. — Make  the  stock 
as  directed  for  clear  gravy-soup,  but  brown  the  meat  a 
little  more,  and  when  ready,  put  to  it  two  pounds  of 
rump-steaks,  cut  rather  smaU,  and  browned  in  the  firy- 
ing-pan,  but  drained  from  the  fat.  Simmer  the  steaks 
in  the  soup  for  an  hour,  then  strain  it,  pouring  in  a  small 

flassful  of  ketchup,  with  salt,  pepper,   and  Cayenne. 
*ut  toasted  sippets  into  the  tureen,  and  skimmmg  off 
the  filmy  fat,  serve  the  soups  with  the  steaks  in  it. 

A  Good  Gravy  Soup. — Take  a  pound  of  beef,  a 
pound  of  veal,  and  a  pound  of  mutton,  cut  it  into 
pieces,  put  it  into  two  gallons  of  water,  with  an  old 
cock  beat  to  pieces,  a  piece  of  carrot,  the  upper-crust  of 
a  small  loaf  toasted  very  crisp,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
an  onion,  a  little  pepper,  four  or  five  blades  of  mace^ 
and  four  cloves ;  cover  it,  and  let  it  stew  over  a  slow 
fire  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  gaUon,  then  strain  it  off) 
and  put  it  into  a  clean  stew-pan,  with  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  raspings  sifted  fine,  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and 
morels,  three  or  four  heads  of  celery,  washed  very  clean, 
and  cut  small,  an  ox's  palate,  first  boiled  very  tender 
and  cut  into  pieces,  a  few  cocks'-combs,  and  some  hearts. 
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of  young  savoys ;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
gently  over  a  slow  fire  two  hours ;  then  have  ready  a 
French-roll  fried,  and  a  few  forcemeat  halls  ;  put  them 
in  your  dish,  and  pour  in  your  soup. 

G1B1.ET  Soup  is  made  of  the  giblets  of  four  sets  of 
green-geese  and  ducklings.  If  for  white  gihlet-soup, 
put  a  pint  of  asparagus  peas,  and  make  a  liaison  of  four 
eggs,  and  one  pint  of  double  cream.  When  strained,  put 
in  a  pint  of  bechamel. 

Boil  your  giblets.  Cream  for  soup  should  be  boiled 
before  it  is  mixed  with  any  soup  or  sauce. 

Another  Gibi^et  Soup. — Scald  the  giblets  very  clean, 
then  put  them  into  eold  wat^,  and  put  them  on  the  fixe 
to  blanch.  When  they  come  to  a  boil,  take  them 
off  the  fire,  and  wash  them  in  several  waters;  cut 
each  gkzard  into  about  eight  pieces,  bone  the  head 
and  pinions  b^ore  they  are  put  ou  to  blanch,  crack 
the  bone  of  the  leg,  cut  the  neck  into  about  six 
or  eight  pieces,  put  tiiem  into  a  stew-pan  with  about 
two  quarts  of  stock,  and  set  th^n  on  a  stove  to 
boil  slowly  until  very  tend^ ;  i^en  pull  the  leg-bones 
oat,  and  any  c^  the  pinion  bones  that  may  remain  ;  leave 
the  feet  witn  the  bones  in  (the  livers  are  of  no  use  in 
the  soup,  but  may  be  used  for  other  purposes),  boil  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  peail  barley  till  very  tender,  then 
put  to  the  soup,  skim  very  clean  n-om  £a.t  before  you  put 
your  soup  into  the  tureen,  add  a  little  salt  to  taste.  To 
three  sets  of  giblets  there  should  be  five  pints  of  soup. 
Singe  your  pinions  before  they  are  boned,  and  the  heads 
and  necks  the  same  :  singe  over  a  stove. 

Another  Giblet  Soup. — Scald  and  dean  three  or 
four  sets  of  goose  or  duck-giblets ;  set  them  to  stew, 
with  a  pound  or  two  of  gravy-beef,  scrag  of  mutton,  or 
the  bone  of  a  knuckle  of  veal ;  an  ox-tail,  or  some 
shanks  of  mutton;  with  three  onions,  a  large  bunch  of 
sweet-herbs,  a  tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  a  large 
i^K)onful  of  salt.  Put  five  pints  of  water,  and  rammer 
tUl  the  gizzards  (which  must  be  each  in  four  pieces)  are 
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quite  tender :  skim  nicely,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  cream,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  powder,  and 
an  ounce  of  butter  mixed  with  a  dessert-spooniul  of 
flour.  Let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  serve  with  the 
^blets.  It  may  be  seasoned,  instead  of  cream,  with 
two  glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira.  Add  a  large  spoonful 
of  ketchup,  and  some  Cayenne.  When  in  the  tureen, 
add  a  little  salt. 

Game  Soup  may  be  made  from  cold  game  of  any 
kind,  by  breaking  the  bones,  cutting  the  meat  in  pieces, 
and  boiling  both  in  broth  for  an  hour  or  more.  It  may 
be  thickened  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  some  cream^ 
and  seasoned  according  to  your  fancy,  care  being  taken 
that  the  soup  is  not  boiled  after  the  eggs  are  mixed  mth 
it,  as  boiling  will  cause  the  soup  to  curdle. 

A  MORE  EiAbobate  Game  Soup. — Put  into  a  mo- 
derate-sized sauce-pan  about  three  poimds  of  beef-steak, 
four  old  partridges,  a  knuckle  of  veal,  a  pheasant,  car- 
rots, onions,  four  heads  of  celery,  three  cloyes,  and  a* 
bunch  of  fennel;  while  it  is  boiling  take  three  cold 
roasted  partridges  and  poimd  them  in  a  mortar,  with  a 
piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  about  three  times  as  big  as  an 
egg,  and  previously  soiedced  in  broth  ;  moisten  the  par-' 
tridges  also  with  broth,  and  when  sufficiently  pounded, 
pass  it  through  a  sieve,  put  to  the  puree  some  of  the 
broth,  and  set  it  on  a  gentle  fire  for  some  time,  taking 
care  that  it  does  not  boil.  Dip  your  bread  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  soup,  and  serve. 

Hare  Soup. — Take  two  hares,  young  ones  are  the 
best,  skin  and  wash  the  inside  well,  cut  them  up  into' 
pieces,  put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  two  or  three  glasses  of 
port  wine,  two  onions  stuck  with  four  cloves,  a  bunch  of 
parsley,  a  bay  leaf,  two  sprigs  of  thyme,   sweet  basil,' 
marjoram,  and  a  few  blades  of  mace;   let  the  whole 
simmer  upon  a  stove  for  one  hour.     Add  as  much  boil- 
ing broth  as  will  entirely  cover  the  meat,  simmer  the' 
whole  gently  till  the  meat  is  done,  strain  (or  pulp)  the 
meat,  put  the  broth  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  soak  the 
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cnimb  of  a  twopenny  loaf  in  the  strained  liquor.  Sepa- 
rate the  bones  from  the  meat,  which  pound  in  a  mortar 
till  fine  enough  to  rub  through  a  sieve  with  the  liquor; 
season  according  to  taste.  The  soup  must  not  be  made 
too  thick,  and  be  careful  that  you  do  not  boil  it,  as  boil- 
ing spoils  it.  If  you  wish  to  make  your  soup  in  perfec- 
tion, preserve  ail  the  blood  in  a  basm,  when  it  is  ready 
to  serve  up  keep  it  very  hot,  and  pour  the  blood  to  it, 
till  it  is  thickened,  take  care  the  soup  does  not  curdle, 
this  addition  makes  the  soup  black.  The  blood,  it 
should  be  remarked,  contains  much  of  the  flavour  of  the 
hare.  A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  red  wine  to  a  tureen  of 
soup  is  reckoned  an  improvement^  while  there  are  some 
who  like  a  large  spoonful  of  currant  jelly  dissolved  in 
the  soup.  The  fillets  cut  o£P  along  the  back-bone  may 
be  cut  off  in  small  pieces  and  served  up  whole  in  the 
tureen.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  cold  roast  hare, 
not  overdone,  cut  to  pieces  and  stewed  for  an  hour  in 
good,  well-seasoned  broth,  will  make  a  good  though  not 
a  highly-flavoured  soup. 

Another  Hare  Soup. — Cut  your  hare  into  joints; 
put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  aJlspice,  three  blades  of 
mace,  some  salt,  and  whole  black  pepper,  a  bundle  of 
parsley,  a  sprig  of  lemon  thyme,  one  of  wintery  savory, 
tour  quarts  of  water,  four  pounds  of  beef,  a  slice  of  ham, 
two  carrots,  and  four  onions  cut  down;  let  it  boil  till  re- 
duced to  three  quarts.  Separate  the  hare,  and  strain 
the  soup  over  it ;  add  a  pint  of  port  wine  ;  boil  it  up 
before  serving. 

Rabbit  Soup. — Cut  an  old  rabbit  into  pieces,  put  the 
pieces  into  a  quart  of  water^  boil  it  well,  take  out  all  the 
bones,  and  beat  the  meat  in  a  marble  mortar  as  for 
potting;  add  a  little  salt,  mace,  and  white  pepper  to 
your  taste.  Stir  it  into  the  liquor  the  rabbit  was  Doiled 
in  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cream.  The  meat  of  a 
whole  rabbit  is  too  much  for  one  quart;  three  pints  may 
be  made  of  it. 

Op  White  Soups  in  GENEBAii. — The  stocks  for 
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vhite  soups  are  made  of  veal,  mutton,  fowl,  rabbit, 
chicken,  ox-feet,  cairs  head  and  feet,  with  bacon  and 
ham.  In  drawing  these  stocks  a  bit  of  ham,  ham-bone, 
or  lean  bacon,  is  used  with  the  usual  seasoning.  Fish 
may  be  used  in  thickening  meat  white  soups ;  they  give 
a  turtleish  lightness  and  flavour.  Eggs  make  an  excel- 
lent thickening  for  the  poorer  kinds;  but  the  rich^  are 
more  delicate,  thickened  with  almonds  and  artificial  or 
real  cream.  Though  the  stocks  be  properly  made  and 
well-seasoned,  the  thickening  and  finishing,  neverthe- 
less, require  great  care. 

White  Stock  fob  Soufs  and  Sauces.  —  Cover 
the  sauce-pan  with  slices  of  ht  ham  or  lean  bacon,  and 
lay  over  it  some  bones  of  veal;  cover  them  with  the  re- 
mains of  poultry  or  game  ;  add  a  ladlefiil  or  two  of 
stock,  and  let  it  sweat  and  fall  to  a  glaze ;  fill  up  with 
stock  or  warm  water,  and  season  with  parsley  and 
scallions;  let  it  simmer  slowly,  closely  covered,  till  it  is 
suf&cientlv  done;  it  is  the  better  for  being  seasoned 
with  mushrooms,  which  every  cook  may  have  the  whole 
year,  if  she  can  command  the  comer  of  a  cellar.  This 
stock  is  fit  for  all  white  soups,  fricassees,  and  sauces,  and 
may  be  finished  by  any  of  the  foregoing  directions. 

Ox- Head  Soup  should  be  prepared  the  day  before  it 
is  to  be  eaten,  as  you  cannot  cut  the  meat  on  the  head 
into  neat  mouthfius  unless  it  is  cold;  therefore  the  day 
before  you  want  this  soup,  put  half  an  ox-cheek  into  a 
tub  of  cold  water  to  soak  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  th^i 
break  the  bones  that  have  not  been  broken  at  the 
butcher's,  and  wash  it  very  well  in  warm  water ;  put  it 
into  a  pot  and  cover  it  with  cold  water :  when  it  boils, 
skim  it  very  clean,  and  then  put  in  one  head  of  celery, 
a  couple  of  carrots,  a  turnip,  two  large  onions,  two 
dozen  berries  of  black  pepper,  the  same  of  allspice,  and  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs  ;  cover  the  soup-pot  close,  and  set 
it  on  a  slow  fire;  take  off  the  scum,  which  will  rise 
when  it  is  coming  to  a  boil,  and  set  it  by  the  fire-side  to 
stew  very  gently  for  about  three  hours ;  take  out  the 
head,  lay  it  on  a  dish,  pour  the  soup  thix)ugh  a  fine  hair- 
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gieve  into  a  stone-ware  pan/and  set  it  by,  together  with  the 
heady  in  a  cool  place  till  the  next  day ;  then  cut  the  meat  into 
neat  mouthfiils,  skim  and  strain  off  the  broth  ;  put  two 
quarts  of  it  into  a  clean  stew-pan,  let  it  sinuner  gently 
for  half  an  hour  longer,  and  it  is  ready.  If  you  wish  it 
thickened,  put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a  stew-pan ; 
when  it  is  melted  throw  in  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it 
up  ;  when  they  are  all  well  mixed  together  and  browned 
W  degrees,  pour  to  this  your  soup,  and  stir  it  well  toge- 
tner ;  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour  longer ;  strain  it 
through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  clean  stew-pan,  and  put  it  to 
the  meat  of  the  head, — let  it  stew  half  an  hour  longer, 
and  season  it  with  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  a  glass  of 
good  wine,  or  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Ox-Che£K  Soup. — Soak  the  cheek  m  water  an  hour 
or  more,  to  take  out  the  blood;  put  it  in  the  braizing-pan 
with  four  or  five  carrots,  half  a  dozen  onions,  a  bunch  of 
thyme  and  parsley,  three  or  four  heads  of  celery,  a  little 
mace,  cloves,  and  salt,  with  a  few  peppercorns,  first 
cover  it  with  water;  put  it  in  the  oven,  and  let  it  remain 
all  night ;  when  it  comes  from  the  oven,  strain  off  the . 
liquor,  and  let  it  settle ;  then  take  three  cabbage-let- 
tuces, two  heads  of  celery,  six  turnips,  two  leeks,  and  half 
a  carrot,  cut  them  in  fillets,  put  them  in  a  soup-pot  with 
the  liquor  strained  o£^  and  let  them  stew  till  quite  tender, 
skim  off  the  fat,  and  serve  it  with  the  cheek  cut  in 
square  pieces  in  a  tureen. 

Ox-Tail  Soup. — Three  tails  will  make  a  tureen  of 
soup.  Put  into  a  gallon  stew-pan  eight  cloves,  two  or 
three  onions,  a  small  quantity  of  allspice,  a  litUe  black 
pepper,  and  the  tails  ;  cover  them  with  cold  water; 
skun  it  when  and  as  long  as  you  see  any  scum  rise ; 
then  cover  the  pot  as  close  as  possible,  and  set  it  on  the 
aide  of  the  fire  to  keep  gently  simmering  tiU  the  meat 
becomes  tender  and  will  leave  the  bones  eamly,  because 
it  is  to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon,  without  the  assistance  of 
a  knife  or  fork ;  this  will  require  about  two  hours;  mind 
it  is  not  done  too  much ;  when  perfectly  tender,  take  out 
the  jneat  and  cut  it  off  the  bones  into  neat  mouthfuls; 
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skiin  the  broth  and  strain  it  through  a  sieye ;  if  you  prefer 
a  thickened  soup,  put  butter  and  flour  as  directed  in  the 
preceding  receipt  (Ox«head  Soup);  or  put  two  table-spoon- 
fills  of  the  fat  you  have  taken  off  the  broth  into  a  clean 
stew-pan,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste; 
set  this  over  the  fire  and  stir  them  well  together;  then' 
pour  in  the  broth  by  deg^rees,  and  stir  in  the  thickening; 
let  it  simmer  for  another  half  hour,  and  when  you  have 
well  skimmed  it,  and  it  is  quite  smooth,  then  strain  it ' 
through  a  tammy  into  a  clean  stew-pan;  put  in  the  meat, 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  season  it  with  salt. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew- 
pan  three  rashers  of  lean  bacon,  slice  two  carrots,  two 
turnips,  two  parsnips,  two  onions,  two  potatoes,  two 
heads  of  celery,  and  put  on  the  bacon  with  a  small 
quantity  of  beef  broth,  add  by  degrees  as  much  as  will* 
be  necessary  for  the  soup,  when  simmered  to  a  pulp,  rub 
it  through  a  sieve,  then  return  it  into  the  stew-pan  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream  or  new  milk;  the  broth 
must  be  properly  seasoned  with  pepper  and  herbs. 

A  Puree  of  Vegetable  Soup. — Let  a  quantity  of. 
dried  peas,  split  peas,  haricots^  or  lentils,  be  boiled  in 
common  water  till  they  are  quite  tender,  let  them 
then  be  gradually  passed  through  a  sieve  with  distilled 
water,  working  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  spoon  to 
make  a  puree — ^let  it  be  made  sufficiently  liquid  with 
distilled  water  to  bear  boiling  down,  then  let  a  good 
quantity  of  fresh  vegetables  of  any  or  all  kinds  in  their 
season,  especially  carrots,  turnips,  lettuce,  celery,  spi- 
nach (with  always  a  few  onions),  be  cut  into  fine  shreds 
and  put  into  boiling  water  for  tbree  or  four  minutes  to 
blanch ;  let  them  then  be  taken  out  with  a  strainer, 
added  to  the  /mre&,'and  the  whole  to  simmer  gently  on  the 
fire  for  at  least  two  hours.  A  few  minutes  before  taking 
the  soup  from  the  fire  let  it  be  seasoned  to  your  taste 
with  salt,  pepper,  &c.;  while  the  soup  is  boiling  it 
should  be  frequently  stirred  to  prevent  its  sticking  to 
the  sides  of  the  pan,  which  will  give  it  a  singed  taste. 
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Green  Pea-Soup. — Pat  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  into  a  stew-pan,  about  half  a  pound  of  lean  ham 
cut  in  yery  thin  pieces,  about  half  a  pint  of  stock,  a  quart 
of  green  peas,  six  large  onions  cut  in  slices,  and  four  cab- 
bage-lettuces shreded.  Set  the  stew-pan  on  a  slow  store 
to  simmer  for  an  hour,  then  put  two  quarts  of  stock  to 
it,  the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls,  and  boil  for  an  hour; 
blanch  off  two  or  three  handfiils  of  spinach,  strain  off 
the  spinach  when  it  has  had  a  boil,  and  squeeze  it  dry ; 
rub  the  soup  through  a  tammy,  and  the  spinach  with 
it  to  g^ve  a  good  colour ;  boil  a  pint  of  younger  peas 
than  the  soup  was  made  of  in  a  pint  of  stock;  when 
done,  put  stock  and  peas  to  the  soup,  a  little  sug^, 
and  give  all  a  boil ;  add  a  little  salt  if  wanted. 

If  the  soup  is  for  meagre,  leave  the  ham  and  stock 
out,  only  using  a  double  quantity  of  onions,  peas,  and 
lettuce. 

Another  Gbeen  Pea- Soup.  —  Take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  peas,  put  them  into  a  pot  with  onions,  cai^ 
rots,  a  bunch  of  leeks,  and  celery,  with  a  bone,  or  some 
sUces  of  ham  or  bacon ;  if  they  are  old,  let  them  be 
steeped  the  night  before ;  if  new,  use  them  immediately; 
toss  them  in  butter,  with  a  handful  of  parsley  and  small 
onions  ;  wet  them  with  good  soup  ;  when  they  are 
soaked  enough,  drain,  and  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  put 
them  through  a  search  with  the  juice  that  was  drained 
out  of  them  ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  let  it  simmer 
four  or  five  hours;  stir  it  often,  that  it  may  not  stick; 
skim  before  stirring  it ;  when  it  is  done,  serve  it  over 
rice,  vermicelli,  or  fried  bread,  which  must  be  added 
at  the  moment  of  serving. 

Turnip  Soup. — Pare  a  bunch  of  turnips,  and  put 
them  into  a  gallon  of  water  (except  two  or  three,  which 
must  be  kept  out),  with  half  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper, 
an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  half  a  nut- 
meg grated  or  bruised,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
crust  of  bread.  Let  Uiese  boil  an  hour,  feist,  then  strain 
it  through  a  sieve,  squeezing  the  turnips  through;  wash 
and  cut  a  few  heads  of  celery  smaU,  put  it  in  the  liquor. 
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and  set  it  on  the  fire,  coyer  it  dose,  and  let  it  stew.  In 
the  mean  time,  cut  the  turnips  you  saved  out  into  dice, 
with  two  or  three  small  carrots,  scraped  dean,  and  cut 
into  small  pieces ;  put  half  these  turnips  and  carrots 
into  the  pot  with  the  cderj,  and  the  other  half  fry 
brown  in  fresh-butter.  You  must  first  flour  them,  and 
three  onions,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  fried  brown ;  then 
add  them  to  the  soup,  with  an  ounce  of  vermicelli.  Let 
your  soup  boil  softly  till  the  celery  is  quite  tender,  and 
your  soup  good.     Season  it  to  your  palate. 

A  Cheap  Cabsot-Soup. — Take  some  beef  or  mut* 
ton-broth,  have  ready  the  red  part  of  six  large  carrots, 
scraped  and  cut  thin,  strain  the  broth  on  them,  and  stew 
the  carrot  until  soft  enough  to  pulp  through  a  hair- 
sieve  or  coarse  doth,  then  boil  the  pulp  with  the  broth 
until  as  thick  as  pea-soup;  use  wooden  spoons  to  rub 
the  carrot  through  ;  season  it  to  your  taste. 

Anotheb  Receipt  fob  Cabrot-Soup. — Prepare 
fifteen  or  twenty  carrots,  cut  them  in  slices,  put  them 
in  a  stew-pan,  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  good 
butter,  upon  a  quick  fire,  and  stir  them  till  they  are 
browned,  then  add  some  good  soup;  when  enough,  rub  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  finish  it  as  directed  for  green  pea- 
soup  and  lentils;  take  off  the  fat,  and  let  it  simmer  a 
long  time,  and  serve  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pea* 
soup. 

TuBNiP-Soup. — It  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  carrots,  only  that  it  is  not  browned,  and  takes 
less  boiling  ;  it  is  kept  as  white  as  possible. 

Cabbage- Soup.  —  Take  the  cabbages  that  will  be 
necessary,  cut  them  in  quarters,  boil  them  in  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  after  which  throw  them  into  fresh 
water,  take  out  the  stalks,  tie  them,  and  put  them  as 
directed  for  lettuce-soup  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little 
bacon;  nourish  by  adding  more  ham,  bacon,  and  butter, 
and  season  them  still  more,  and  serve  them  in  every 
way  as  directed  for  the  lettuce-soup.  They  require  more 
bouing. 

Pea-Soup. — Soak  all  night  in  warm  water  a  pint 
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and  a  half  of  ^be  best  split-peas.  In  the  morning  boil 
them  in  water,  with  a  little  salt,  unlal  very  tender  ;  this 
inll  take  three  hom^.  Pour  them  in  a  colander  ;  when 
well  drained,  reduce  them  to  a  puree  (that  is,  rubbed  to 
a  paste  through  a  sieve). 

OsiON-Soup. — Peel  three  or  four  dozen  onions,  all  of 
a  size,  blanch  and  drain  them,  put  them  in  a  small  kettle 
or  earthen- ware  pot,  and  moisten  them  with  some  soak- 
ing broth,  in  which  also  moisten  some  crusts  or  slices 
of  bread ;  the  crust  beins^  soaked,  place  a  large  crust 
in  the  middle,  and  garnish  it  with  onions.  Let  your 
soup  be  relishing,  as  well  as  the  broth  in  which  your 
onions  were  dressed,  and  pour  the  same  over  your  soup, 
and  serve  it  up  hot. 

Onion- SoTTP  (English  Fashion), — Take  eight  or  ten 
large  onions,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water  till  soft,  chang- 
ing the  water  two  or  three  times,  then  rub  them  through 
a  hair-sieve;  take  some  veal  gravy  and  pour  on  the 
onions,  with  crumbs  of  fine  white  bread  grated  into 
three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  cream,  season  it  to  your  taste 
with  salt,  white  pepper,  &c.,  and  then  let  it  boil  gently 
for  an  hour. 

Another  Onion-Soup  (English  Fashion), — Take 
a  dozen  of  onions  peeled^  and  cut  them  in  slices.  Put 
a  little  butter  into  a  stew-pan  with  your  onions;  let  them 
stew  till  they  are  a  little  brown,  then  stew  them  with  a 
little  flour,  and  moisten  tbem  with  either  thin  pea-soup 
or  water,  season  them  with  salt  and  a  little  pepper,  let 
them  boil  about  half  an  hour,  adding  a  little  vinegar; 
then  soak  some  crusts  or  slices  of  bread  with  the  same 
broth  in  which  your  onions  were  dressed,  put  all  in  your 
soup,  serve  it  up  hot. 

For  other  methods  of  preparing  Onion-soup,  see 
French  and  Foreign  Cookery. 

PoTAOE  DE  Saute,  with  Onions. — Take  a  capon, 
fowl,  chicken,  or  knuckle  of  veal,  well  prepared,  soak 
and  blanch  tli^m,  then  put  them  into  cold  water ;  then 
take  them  out,  and  put  them  between  two  cloths  to  dry; 
and  if  a  fowl,  pick  it  very  clean,  tie  it  up  in  a  bard  or 
slice  of  fat  bacon  with  packthread,  and  put  it  to  boil  in 
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your  broth-pot»  or  else  with  your  ooions ;  get  dMsice 
white  onions  for  your  use,  about  the  sise  of  a  small 
walnut,  or  less,  cut  off  the  two  ends,  and  hlanch  thenoi ; 
take  a  sufficient  quantity,  as  near  as  you  can,  and  all 
of  a  size,  to  garnish  the  rim  of  your  dish  ;  when  your 
onions  are  Uanched,  picked,  and  skinned  dean,  pat 
them  into  a  little  pot  with  some  good  broth,  some 
veal-gravy,  and  a  shce  of  ham,  and  let  them  boil  slowly; 
then  put  them  on  a  sieve  very  gently  for  fear  of  break- 
ing them,  and  let  them  drain  dry;  their  Hquor  will 
serve  to  simmer  the  crusts,  as  usual,  moisten  ihem  when 
you  are  ready  to  serve.  Take  crusts  of  French  bread, 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  strain  some  very  good  broth 
upon  them,  without  fat  and  well  tasted,'then  soak  your 
crusts  as  usual ;  garnish  the  soup-dish  with  your  onions, 
dish  your  bread  with  your  capon  upon  it,  and  fill  it  up 
with  the  broth  your  onions  were  boiled  in,  or  with  veal 
gravy,  or  other  good  broth,  and  serve  it  hot. 

A  Soup  with  Hop-Tops. — Blanch  your  hop-tops, 
tie  them  in  bunches,  and  put  them  over  the  fire  in  a 
kettle  or  earthen  pot,  either  with  some  thin  pea-soup, 
or  juice  of  omons,  or  soaking  broth.  When  done,  put 
some  crusts  in  your  soaking  broth,  and  your  soup  bemg 
enough,  dish  up,  and  garnish  your  dish  with  the  hop- 
tops  ;  put  a  large  crust  of  bread  in  the  middle,  and 
pour  over  the  broth  of  the  hops,  and  serve  your  soup  up 
not 

Citizens*  Soup. — Put  in  an  earthen  pot  four  pounds 
of  beef,  and  skim  it,  season  it  with  salt,  some  cloves, 
half  a  dozen  carrots,  as  many  onions,  and  three  or  four 
stalks  of  celery,  making  with  their  hearts  a  bunch,  put 
them  in  your  soup,  and  wash  the  remainder  tied  up  in  a 
bunch,  put  it  directly  in  your  pot ;  then  put  in  a  little  leg 
of  veal,  or  other  meat,  with  a  small  neck  of  mutton,  all 
.your  meat  together  weighing  about  six  pounds ;  then 
put  the  hearts  of  your  celery  into  your  pot,  and  let  the 
whole  boil  slowly,  putting  the  pot  before  the  fire,  that 
your  broth  may  boil  only  on  one  side  ;  you  may  add 
two  or  three  lettuces  tied  together.     Your  meat  being 
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^one,  see  that  your  broth  has  flavour  and  is  relishing; 
soak  some  bread  in  it,  and  place  on  the  top  the  hearts 
of  the  celery,  with  some  onions  and  Hts  of  carrots. 

Spring-Soup. — Take  a  handful  of  chervil,  three 
heads  of  celery,  three  lettuces,  two  heads  of  leeks,  a 
little  parsley,  and  chop  them  all  very  fine;  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  and  let  them 
simmer  on  the  Are  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  to  them 
two  quarts  of  broth,  and  let  it  boil  until  it  is  reduced 
to  three  pints,  then  take  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  mix  them  together,  and 
put  them  to  the  soup  just  before  they  are  sent  up  to  table. 

Mutton  Cutlet-Soup. — Take  as  many  of  the  worst 
cutlets  of  the  neck,  as  you  may  require ;  trim  them, 
but  not  too  finely,  put  them  by,  and  with  the  trimmings 
make  the  soup.  Put  in  a  stew-pan  the  mutton  trim- 
mings, some  scrag  ditto,  and  a  knuckle  of  veal;  moisten 
this  with  a  bunch  of  celery,  leeks,  parsley,  one  large 
onion,  with  two  cloves,  the  trimmings  of  the  turnips  cut 
into  dice,  and  one  or  two  carrots.  Let  this. broth  boil 
gently  three  hours,  season  it  with  salt,  and  skim  off  the 
fat.  When  it  becomes  of  a  good  flavour,  drain  it  over 
the  chops,  which  you  must  put  in  a  small  stew-pan  large 
enough  to  contain  the  soup.  Have  some  barley  that 
has  boiled  a  long  time,  wash  it  very  well,  and  put  it 
with  the  turnips  and  chops  to  boil  one  hour.  Skim 
again  before  you  serve  up;  no  bread  is  used  to  this 
soup.  Celery,  cut  into  dice  with  the  turnips,  gives  ad» 
ditional  flavour ;  add  a  little  fine-chopped  parsley  just 
as  you  serve  up. 

Chesnut-Soup.  —  Take  some  large  chesnuts  and 
peel  them;  put  them  into  a  pasty-pan  with  fire  under 
and  over;  put  them  in  the  oven ;  peel  off  the  under 
skin;  then  sec  them  to  boil  in  good  broth.  Put  into 
your  stew-pan  about  half  a  pound  of  veal,  a  few  slices 
of  ham,  carrots,  and  onions;  put  them  on  a  stove  to 
sweat,  till  they  stick  to  the  pan  without  burning; 
moisten  with  good  broth.  Have  some  carcasses  of  par- 
tridges or  pheasants  ready  pounded  ;  take  your  meat 
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out  of  the  stew-pan,  and  put  in  your  pounded  carcassed; 
take  care  that  your  broth  be  well  tasted ;  put  in  a  little 
cullis,  and  strain;  afterwards  put  it  in  a  small  pot  or 
sauce-pan  to  keep  hot  Pare  off  the  crost  of  a  French 
roll,  and  put  into  your  stew-pan ;  soak  your  crusts  with 
some  good  broth,  let  them  simmer,  taking  care  there  be  no 
frt ;  when  done  enough,  put  into  your  soup-dish;  garnish 
the  rim  with  your  chesnuts.  Pixt  on  your  potag^  two 
large  pig^ns  or  partridges,  with  your  cullis  oyer  them, 
and  serve  up  hot. 

Rice-Soup. — Well  wash  and  boil  the  rice  in  a  stock 
of  yeal  and  mutton,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy  ;  put 
stock  according  to  the  quantity  that  is  wanted  ;  put  it 
in  a  small  soup-pot,  give  it  a  boil  up,  and  put  a  luison 
or  thickening  matter  of  six  eggs  to  about  two  quarts, 
keep  stirring  it  up,  otherwise  the  eggs  will  curdle.  Leare 
one  half  of  the  rice  that  is  boiled  to  put  in  the  soup^ 
without  being  rubbed  through  a  tammy;  add  salt^  a 
little  mace,  and  white  pepper. 

Mac ABONi- Soup. — Take  lialf  a  pound  of  small  pipe 
macaroni,  and  boil  it  in  three  quarts  of  water,  till  it  is 
tender;  strain  the  water  off,  and  cut  the  macaroni  into 
pieces  of  about  two  inches  long.  Mix  now  three  quarts 
of  strong  broth  and  one  of  gravy  together,  into  which 
put  the  macaroni,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes;  put  the 
crust  of  a  French  roll  baked  into  the  tureen,  and  pour 
the  soup  on  it.  Some  add  cream  and  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  to  this. 

A  Cheap  Soup.-^A  small  piece  of  beef,  twelve  pints 
of  water,  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  two  onions,  two  celery 
heads,  boiled  until  reduced  to  one  pint. 

On  Fish-Soups. — The  stock  of  fish-soups  may  either 
be  made  of  fish  or  meat.  If  the  &mily  be  composed  of 
Roman  Catholics,  or  people  who  abstain  rigidly  from 
fresh  meat,  meat  will  of  course  be  excluded,  but  in 
other  families  lean  mutton,  beef,  or  veal  may  be  used  for 
fish  stock.  When  the  stock  is  made  entirely  of  fish, 
any  trimmings  of  fi^sh  may  be  used.  Thus  you  may 
dispose  of  the  head  of  the  skate,  cod,  haddock,  whiting. 
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eds,  gudgeoiiy  and  also  of  the  fins  and  tiimminffs  of  the 
fish  which  is  to  be  served  at  table.  Care,  noweyeri 
afaonld  be  taken  not  to  make  fish  stock  till  it  is  required 
to  be  used,  as  it  soon  becomes  sour.  The  fish  of  which 
the  stock  should  be  made,  should  be  boiled  in  a  couple 
of  quarts  of  water,  with  two  onions,  a  little  lemon-peel, 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  The  liquor  should  be 
carefully  skimmed  and  strained.  Should  you  wish  the 
iSsh-soup  brown,  the  fish  of  which  the  stock  is  to  be  com- 
posed may  be  browned  in  the  frying-pan  before  boiling. 
A  little  ketchup  will  also  tend  to  brown  and  darken  the 
iX>lour  of  the  soup. 

Fish-Broth. — Get  some  carp,  scale,  wash,  and  gut 
them ;  slit  them  in  two,  and  cut  them  up  in  bits.  Put 
diem  with  some  butter  and  onions,  cut  into  slices,  into 
a  stew-pan  over  a  slow  fire.  When  the  liquor  turns  yel- 
low, mobten  with  some  pea-soup  (the  broth  must  not  be 
coloured  for  white  soups),  season  the  whole  with  salt, 
doves,  sweet  basil,  and  parsley ;  strain  it  o£P,  and  keep 
it  warm  to  use  when  wanted. 

Oystjsb-Soup. — Take  about  two  quarts  of  good  fish- 
stock,  beard  a  pint  of  oysters,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  let  them  stew  a  few  minutes  in 
their  own  liquor ;  then  take  the  hard  parts  of  the  oysters, 
and  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  with  the  yolks  of  four  hard 
eggs;  mix  them  with  some  of  the  soup,  put  them  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  oysters  and  liquor  into  a  sauce-pan 
with  a  nttle  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  stir  them  well  to- 
gether, and  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dish  it 
up,  and  send  it  to  table  hot. 

Stock  fob  Fish-Soup. — Simmer  a  pound  of  skate, 
four  or  five  floimders,  and  two  eels,  well  cleaned  but  not 
skinned,  and  all  cut  into  pieces,  with  a  seasoning  of 
mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  onion,  a  few  cloves,  a  head  of 
celery,  two  parsley-roots  sliced,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  in  water  sufficient  to  cover  them,  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  in  a  stew-pan  closely  covered;  strain  it  o£P  for 
use.     Various  fish-soups  may  be  made  from  this  as  a 

basis. 
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Eel- Soup. — Boil  a  pound  of  unsldniiedeels,  the  headd 
being  separated  from  the  bodies,  which  must  be  cut  into 
short  lengths,  in  a  quart  of  water,  with  a  crust  of  bread, 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a  little  whole  pepper,  an 
onion,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  in  a  stew-pan  closeljr 
covered  till  they  are  quite  broken;  then  strain  off  thd 
soup,  and  pour  it,  boQing  hot,  on  some  toasted  bread 
cut  into  dice.  Cream,  butter,  and  flour,  are  sometimes 
added  to  this  soup  to  improve  it;  but  these,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  soup  be  designed  for  invalids  and  the  sick, 
are  unwholesome,  and,  for  such,  highly  improper.  The 
best  and  most  wholesome  condiment  for  eel-soup,  besides 
salt,  is  parsley. 

To  MAKE   POTAGE    FOB   ONE    OB   TWO   PERSONS. 

Take  four  handiids  of  pot-herbs,  picked  and  washed, 
and  cut  small,  two  or  three  onions  cut  small  likewise, 
three  or  four  leeks,  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  or 
bacon,  four  spoonfrils  either  of  fine  flour,  pounded  rice, 
oatmeal,  or  peeled  barley,  a  drachm  of  salt,  and  a  little 
pepper  ;  boil  the  whole  m  three  quarts  of  water,  which 
must  be  reduced  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  kept  for  use. 
You  may  make  at  the  same  time  potage  enough  for 
three  or  four  days. 

To  Clakipy  Broth  or  Gravy. — Put  on  the  broth 
in  a  clean  stew-pan,  break  the  white  and  shell  of  an 
eggf  beat  them  together,  put  them  into  the  broth,  stir 
it  with  a  whisk,  when  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  strain  it 
through  a  tammy. 

To  MAKE  Soup  Maigre. — Take  six  cucumbers  pared 
and  sliced  the  long  way,  six  lettuces,  the  outside  leaves 
taken  off  and  sliced  the  long  way,  of  onions  and  parsley 
each  a  handfiil,  and  one  pint  of  green -peas;  put  them 
all  into  a  stew-pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  not 
any  water ;  put  the  onions  at  the  bottom,  let  them  stew 
gently  for  two  hours,  or  till  the  herbs  are  quite  tender, 
add  a  sprig  of  mint  to  them;  when  the  herbs  are  almost 
ready,  boU  half  a  pint  of  old  peas,  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  quite  tender,  pulp  them  into  the  water  they  are 
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boiled  in,  and  put  it  to  the  herbs,  with  pepper  and  salt 
to  yonr  taste.  Heat  it  and  serve  it  up.  It  may  be 
maae  over  night. 

Common  Bboth  Maiobe. — Boil  three  quarts  of 
dried  peas  with  three  quarts  of  water,  a  little  salt,  fresh 
butter,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley,  for  four 
hours  gendy,  then  take  it  from  the  nre,  and  half  an 
hour  after  run  the  stock  clear  through  a  silk  sieve,  whilst 
this  stock  is  boiling,  prepare  two  bunches  of  carrots,  the 
same  of  turnips,  one  bunch  of  white  onions,  and  six 
heads  of  celery,  slice  and  sweat  them  off  in  fresh  butter, 
over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  them  until  coloured 
equally  of  a  fine  red ;  add  two  whitings,  cut  in  pieces, 
the  white  parts  of  a  bimch  of  leeks  sliced,  ten  quarts  of 
water,  and  the  stock  from  the  peas;  boil  these  three 
hours,  and  pass  them  afterwards  tnrough  a  silk  sieve,  or 
tammy.  Use  this  stock  for  the  sauces  and  soups  com- 
posed of  fish  or  roots,  as  also  for  any  dishes  that  are 
maigre. 

Scotch  Bablet-Bboth. — Take  half  a  pound  of 
Scotch  barley  washed  clean  in  cold  water;  put  it  into  a 
stew-pan  with  a  leg  of  beef  weighing  about  seven  pounds, 
two  or  three  onions,  and  water  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole.  Boil  gently  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half, 
take  off  the  fat,  and  put  in  a  head  or  two  of  celery,  and 
a  turnip,  and  a  carrot  cut  into  pieces;  add  a  seasoning  of 
salt,  and  boil  again  one  hour  or  more;  serve  it  up  with 
pepper  or  other  condiments. 

Chicken-Bboth. — Take  an  old  fowl,  cut  it  into 
pieces^  and  remove  all  the  fat,  boil  it  for  five  or  six  hours 
m  two  quarts  of  water;  then  pour  off  all  the  liquor,  and 
add  another  quart  of  boiling  water  to  it ;  boil  again  for 
another  hour  or  more ;  mix  both  the  liquors  together, 
and  serve  it  up  with  such  seasoning  as  may  be  desired. 
If  bread  be  desired  it  may  be  added  after  the  boil- 
ings. 

Beef-Bboth. — Boil  a  leg  or  shin,  or  any  lean  part 
of  beef,  if  about  t^hree  pounds  (the  bones  being  broken),^ 
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in  three  qaarts  of  water,  for  an  hour  ;  then  add  a  tor- 
nipi  a  carrot,  an  onion,  and  such  seasoning  as  you  please; 
bod  for  half  an  hour  longer,  and  it  may  be  served  up. 
The  beef,  after  this  process,  will  make  a  very  good  and 
wholesome  dish. 

Barlet-Broth. — Take  half  a  pint  of  pearl  barley, 
let  it  boil  half  an  hour  in  a  little  water,  then  add  some 
stock,  cut  one  head  of  celery  and  one  onion  small  into 
it,  and  stew  till  done,  pass  it  through  a  tammy,  add 
more  stock  if  required,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  a  little  whole 
barley  put  in  when  sent  to  table. 

Veal-Broth. — Cut  in  slices  half  a  pound  of  the 
fillet  of  yeal,  boil  in  three  pints  of  water  with  two  or 
three  lettuces  and  a  handfol  of  endive ;  add  a  little  wild 
endive;  pass  it  through  a  gauze  search  and  serve. 

Scotch-Broth. — Chop  a  leg  of  beef  in  pieces,  and 
boil  it  in  three  gallons  of  water,  with  a  piece  of  carrot 
and  a  crust  of  bread,  till  it  is  half  boiled  away.  Now 
strain  it  off,  and  put  it  in  the  pot  a^in  with  half  a 
pound  of  barley,  four  or  five  heads  oi  celery,  washed 
dean  and  cut  small,  a  large  onion,  a  bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  a  little  parsley  chopped  smaU,  and  a  few  mari- 
golds. Boil  the  whole  for  an  hour.  Now  take  a  cock 
capon,  or  large  fowl,  dean  picked  and  washed,  and  put 
it  in  the  pot;  boil  it  till  the  broth  is  good,  season  it 
with  salt,  and  send  it  to  table  with  the  fowl  in  the 
middle.  -  This  broth  is  very  mod  without  the  fowl* 
Take  out  the  onion  and  sweet  herbs  before  you  send  it 
to  table. 

Some  make  this  broth  with  a  sheep's  head  instead  of 
a  leg  of  beef,  and  it  is  very  good;  but  you  must  chop 
the  nead  to  pieces. 

Pectoraij  Chicken-Broth. — Take  a  fine  fowl,  two 
ounces  of  barley  and  as  much  rice,  put  them  altogether 
into  a  pot  with  ten  pints  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  Nar- 
bonne  honey;  skim  it,  let  it  simmer  three  hours  till  it  is 
reduced  to  two-thirds ;  it  is  very  ffood  for  softening 
irritation  of  the  breast,  and  for  invalids. 
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Portable  Souf.— Boil  one  or  two  knuckles  of  veal, 
one  or  two  shins  of  beef,  and  three  pounds  of  beef  in  as 
much  water  only  as  will  cover  them.  Take  the  marrow 
out  of  the  bones,  put  any  sort  of  spice  you  like,  and 
three  large  onions.  When  the  meat  is  in  fragments 
strain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a  very  cold  place.  When 
cold  take  off  the  csk»  of  fat  Twhich  will  make  crusts  for 
servants'  pies),  put  the  soup  mto  a  double-bottomed  tin 
sauce-pan,  and  set  it  on  a  pretty  quick  fire,  but  do  not 
let  it  bum.  It  must  boil  &st  and  uncovered,  and  be 
stirred  constantly  for  eight  hours.  Put  it  into  a  pan, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a  cold  place  a  day,  then  pour  it  into  a 
round  china  soup-dish,  and  set  the  dish  into  a  stew-pan 
of  boiling  water  on  a  stove,  and  let  it  boil,  and  be  now 
and  then  stirred,  till  the  soup  is  thick  and  ropy,  then  it 
b  enough.  Pour  it  into  the  little  round  part  at  the 
bottom  of  cups  or  basins  turned  upside  down  to  form 
cakes,  and  when  cold  turn  them  out  on  flannel  to  dry. 
Keep  them  in  tin  canisters*  When  they  are  to  be  used, 
melt  them  in  boiling  water,  and  if  you  wish  the  flavour 
of  herbs,  or  any  thing  else,  boil  it  first,  strain  off  the 
water,  and  melt  the  soup  in  it. 

This  is  very  convenient  in  the  country  or  at  sea, 
where  fresh  meat  is  not  always  at  hand,  as  by  thi» 
means  a  basin  of  soup  may  be  had  in  five  minutes. 

A  Bboth  for  the  Sick  for  Breakfast  is  made 
of  a  piece  of  buttock  of  beef,  a  scrag  end  of  mutton, 
the  bloody  part  of  a  neck  of  veal,  and  what  other  meat 
you  think  proper,  with  two  chickens;  your  chickens 
being  boiled,  you  pound  the  white  flesh  in  a  mortar 
with  crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  broth,  and  all  being 
well  tasted,  you  strain  it  through  a  strainer  to  put  on 
your  boiled  erust  with  the  broth  that  you  have  ready-^ 
made. 

A  Cheap  Mutton  Broth. — Boil  three  pounds  of 
die  scrag  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  cut  into  pieces,  in 
three  quarts  of  water  for  an  hour,  then  add  one  or  two 
turnips  and  such  seasoning,  with  herbs,  &c.  as  you  may 
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cboose;  boil  for  half  an  hour  more,  and  it  will  be  done; 
serve  up  with  parsley  chopped  fine.  Some  add  to  this 
simple,  and  perhaps  the  bestof  mntton^broths,  rice,  Scotch 
or  pearl  barley,  or  grits  or  oatmeal,  mace,  &c  If  you  do 
not  desire  the  broth  to  taste  very  strongly,  they  may 
be  boiled  separately,  and  added  to  the  broth  when  it  is 
ready. 

A  Cheap  Vbaij-Broth. — Boil  a  knuckle  or  a  part 
of  a  neck  of  veal,  of  three  pounds'  weight,  with  an 
ounce  of  rice  in  three  quarts  of  water,  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  three  pints ;  add,  towards  the  end  of  the 
boiling,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  such  other  seasoning  as 
you  may  desire. 

Beef  Tea  for  the  Sick. — Boil  one  pound  of  lean 
beef,  cut  into  small  pieces  (the  part  is  not  yery  material, 
that  from  the  neck  is  usually  employed)  in  three  pints  of 
water  till  it  is  reduced  to  about  a  quart.  The  first  scum, 
which  arises  during  the  boiling,  must  be  taken  off ;  but 
if  it  be  sMmmed  continually  during  the  boiling,  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  nutritive  properties  will  be 
removed.  When  the  boiling  is  complete,  strain  the 
whole  of  the  Hquor  off,  and  if  there  be  time  before  it  is 
wanted,  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold,  and  take  off  all  the  fat; 
or  the  &t  must  be  removed  while  the  liquor  is  hot.  The 
directions  given  in  most  of  our  cookery  books  to  use 
only  the  clear  liquor  is  quite  a  mistake ;  the  best  and 
most  nutritious  portions  of  it  is  the  fine  fibrine  which 
settles  to  the  bottom. 

Mutton-Broth,  for  the  sick,  should  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  directed  for  beef-tea  above;  it  may  be 
either  miade  by  infusion  or  decoction,  accordingly  as  it 
may  be  wanted  weakly  or  strongly  impregpiated  with  the 
numtive  properties  of  the  mutton.  It  is  usual  in  ordi- 
nary mutton-broth  to  flavour  it  with  turnips;  but  for  the 
sick,  the  turnips  had  better  be  omitted ;  a  little  chopped 
parsley  is  admissible. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  DRESSING  FISH. 

If  the  fishmonger  does  not  clean  it,  fish  is  seldom  very 
nicely  done ;  but  those  in  great  towns  wash  the  fish  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  for  cleaning,  and  by  perpetual 
watering  diminish  the  flavour.  When  quite  clean,  if  to 
be  boiled,  some  salt  and  a  little  yinegar  should  be  put 
into  the  water  to  give  firmness ;  but  cod,  whiting,  and 
haddock,  are  far  better  if  a  little  salted,  and  kept  a  day; 
and  if  it  be  not  very  hot  weather,  they  will  be  good  two 
days. 

'  Those  who  know  how  to  purchase  fish  may,  by  taking 
more  at  a  time  than  they  want  for  one  day,  often  get  it 
cheap ;  and  such  kinds  as  will  pot  or  pickle,  or  keep  by 
being  sprinkled  with  salt  and  hung  up,  or  by  being  fined 
will  serve  for  stewing  the  next  day,  may  be  bought  with 
advantage. 

Fresh-water  fish  has  often  a  muddy  smell  and  taste  : 
to  take  o£P  which  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and  water  after 
it  is  nicely  cleaned;  or,  if  a  size  to  bear  it,  scald  it  in 
the  same  liquid;  then  dry  and  dress  it. 

The  fish  must  be  put  into  the  water  while  cold,  and  set 
to  boil  very  gently,  or  the  outside  will  break  before  the 
inner  part  is  done. 

Crimp  fish  should  be  put  into  boiling  water;  and 
when  it  boils  up,  pour  a  little  cold  water  in  to  check  ex- 
treme heat,  and  simmer  it  a  few  minutes. 

The  fish-plate  on  which  it  is  done  may  be  drawn  up 
to  see  if  it  be  ready  :  it  will  leave  the  bone  when  it  is. 
—It  should  then  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the  water, 
or  it  will  be  woolly.  The  fish-plate  should  be  set  cross- 
ways  over  the  kettle,  to  keep  hot  for  serving ;  and  a 
dean  cloth  cover  the  fish  to  prevent  it  losing  its 
colour. 
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your  broih-pot,  or.  else  with  your  onions ;  get  choice 
white  onions  for  your  use,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut,  or  less,  cut  off  the  two  ends,  and  blanch  them  ; 
take  a  sufficient  quantity,  as  near  as  you  can,  and  all 
of  a  size,  to  garnish  the  rim  of  your  dish  ;  when  your 
onions  are  blanched,  picked,  and  skinned  dean,  put 
them  into  a  little  pot  with  some  good  broth,  some 
yeal-g^yy,  and  a  slice  of  ham,  and  let  them  boil  slowly; 
then  put  them  on  a  sieve  very  gently  for  fear  of  break- 
ing them,  and  let  them  drain  dry;  their  liquor  will 
serve  to  simmer  the  crusts,  as  usual,  moisten  them  when 
you  are  ready  to  serve.  Take  crusts  of  French  bread, 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  strain  some  very  good  broth 
upon  them,  without  fat  and  well  tasted,'then  soak  your 
crusts  as  usual ;  garnish  the  soup-dish  with  your  onions, 
dish  your  bread  with  your  capon  upon  it,  and  fill  it  up 
with  the  broth  your  onions  were  boiled  in,  or  with  veal 
gravy,  or  other  good  broth,  and  serve  it  hot. 

A  Soup  with  Hop-Tops. — Blanch  your  hop-tops, 
tie  them  in  bunches,  and  put  them  over  the  fire  in  a 
kettle  or  earthen  pot,  either  with  some  thin  pea-soup, 
or  juice  of  onions,  or  soaking  broth.  When  done,  put 
some  crusts  in  your  soaking  broth,  and  your  soup  bemg 
enough,  dish  up,  and  garnish  your  dish  with  tne  hop- 
tops  ;  put  a  large  crust  of  bread  in  the  middle,  and 
pour  over  the  broth  of  the  hops,  and  serve  your  soup  up 
hot. 

Citizens*  Soup. — Put  in  an  earthen  pot  four  pounds 
of  beef,  and  skim  it,  season  it  with  salt,  some  doves, 
half  a  dozen  carrots,  .as  many  onions,  and  three  or  four 
stalks  of  celery,  making  with  their  hearts  a  bunch,  put 
them  in  your  soup,  and  wash  the  remainder  tied  up  in  a 
bunch,  put  it  directly  in  your  pot ;  then  put  in  a  little  leg 
of  veal,  or  other  meat,  with  a  small  neck  of  mutton,  all 
,your  meat  together  weighing  about  six  pounds  ;  then 
put  the  hearts  of  your  celery  into  your  pot,  and  let  the 
whole  boil  slowly,  putting  the  pot  before  the  fire,  that 
your  broth  may  boil  only  on  one  »de  ;  you  may  add 
two  or  three  lettuces  tied  together.     Your  meat  being 
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done,  see  tKat  your  broth  has  flavour  and  is  relishing; 
soak  some  bread  in  it,  and  place  on  the  top  the  hearts 
of  the  celery,  with  some  omons  and  bits  of  carrots. 

Spring- Soup. — Take  a  handful  of  chervil,  three 
heads  of  celery,  three  lettuces,  two  heads  of  leeks,  a 
little  parsley,  and  chop  them  all  very  fine;  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  and  let  them 
simmer  on  the  Are  for  a  tew  minutes,  then  add  to  them 
two  quarts  of  broth,  and  let  it  boil  until  it  is  reduced 
to  three  pints,  then  take  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  mix  them  together,  and 
put  them  to  the  soup  just  before  they  are  sent  up  to  table. 

Mutton  CuTiiET-Soup, — Take  as  many  of  the  worst 
cutlets  of  the  neck,  as  you  may  require ;  trim  them, 
but  not  too  finely,  put  them  by,  and  with  the  trimmings 
make  the  soup.  Put  in  a  stew-pan  the  mutton  trim- 
mings, some  scra^  ditto,  and  a  knuckle  of  veal;  moisten 
this  with  a  bunch  of  celery,  leeks,  parsley,  one  large 
onion,  with  two  cloves,  the  trimmings  of  the  turnips  cut 
into  dice,  and  one  or  two  carrots.  Let  this. broth  boil 
gently  three  hours,  season  it  with  salt,  and  skim  off  the 
&t.  When  it  becomes  of  a  good  flavour,  drain  it  over 
the  chops,  which  you  must  put  in  a  small  stew-pan  large 
enough  to  contain  the  soup.  Have  some  barley  that 
has  boiled  a  long  time,  wash  it  very  well,  and  put  it 
with  the  turnips  and  chops  to  boil  one  hour.  Skim 
again  before  you  serve  up;  no  bread  is  used  to  this 
soup.  Celery,  cut  into  dice  with  the  turnips,  gives  ad» 
ditional  flavour ;  add  a  little  fine-chopped  parsley  just 
as  you  serve  up. 

Chesnut-  Soup.  —  Take  some  large  chesnuts  and 
peel  them;  put  them  into  a  pasty-pan  with  fire  under 
and  over;  put  them  in  the  oven ;  peel  off  the  under 
skin;  then  sec  them  to  boil  in  good  broth.  Put  into 
your  stew-pan  about  half  a  pound  of  veal,  a  few  slices 
of  ham,  carrots,  and  onions;  put  them  on  a  stove  to 
sweat,  till  they  stick  to  the  pan  without  burning ; 
moisten  with  good  broth.  Have  some  carcasses  of  par- 
tridge or  pheasants  ready  pounded  ;  take  your  meat 
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of  its  freshness,  fleshy,  firm,  and,  ahove  all^  observe  that 
its  surface  be  covered  with  a  round  swelling  g^n,  which 
proves  that  it  is  fat  and  delicate  ;  let  it  soak  in  winter 
in  cold  water,  with  a  little  milk  mingled  with  it,  but  in 
summer  lay  it  on  ice ;  two  hours  before  serving,  make 
an  incision  of  three  inches  in  length,  in  the  cen^e  of  the 
back,  a  little  distance  from  the  head ;  lift  the  flesh  up 
from  the  back-bone,  and   with  the  point  of  a  strong^ 
trussing-knife  cut  three  or  four  of  the  bones  on  each  side 
of  the  large  one,  and  take  out  two  or  three  of  the  joints, 
ihus  preventing  the  flesh  from  breaking  during  the  boil- 
higy  by  giving  it  opportunity  and  room  to  shrink  :  this 
operation  is  necessary  only  in  large  turbots,  for  smaller 
ones  it  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  slit  on  each  side  of 
the  bone,  tie  up  its  mouth  with  packthread,  rub  the  belly 
of  the  turbot  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  cover  it  wita 
the  flesh  of  two  lemons  cut  in  slices  and  the  pips  taken 
out,  strew  upon  it  three  large  handfrds  of  salt,  lay  the 
fish  upon  the  strainer  in  a  kettle  half  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  place  it  over  a  quick  fire  covered  with  a 
napkin,  and  cover  the  kettle ;  when  it  boils  skim  and 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  which  cover  up  with  ashes ;  re- 
place the  turbot  upon  it,  being  careful  that  it  does  but 
simmer,  it  is  essential  that  it  does  not  boil ;  an  hour 
and  a  half  after,  when  serving,  take  up  the  turbot  and 
wash  the  surface  pf  it  with  tibe  water  it  was  boiled  in, 
untie  the  head,  and  slide  it  upon  a  napkin  laid  upon  the 
fyise  bottom  of  the  fish  dish ;  place  around  the  nsh  four 
groups  of  potatoes  turned  of  the  shape  of  large  (^ves, 
boiled  in  water  with  salt,  and  between  them  place  bun-« 
dies  of  parsley,  as  also  upon  the  opening  of  the  gills, 
9nd  wherever  the  skin  may  be  cracked  ;  serve  immedi* 
Utely,  with  two  boats  of  melted  butter  only,  to  which 
add  a  little  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg  grated,  and  lemon- 

i'uice  ;  when  you  have  twenty  people  at  dinner,  melt  at 
east  one  pound  of  butter,  and  proportionately  if  more  or 
less  :  taste  the  water  that  it  be  sufficiently  salt. 

To  DfiESS  TUBBOT  WITH  A   P^BSLET.  SAXTQ£.T-Se§ 
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that  youf  &h-lLetile  is  sufficiently  large,  then  take  a 
middle-sized  turbot,  gut  and  wash  it,  put  it  to  boil  in 
salt  and  water,  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  some  horse-radish, 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  being  done,  blanch  some 
parsley,  squeeze  it  well  and  mince  it,  then  put  it  in  a 
stew-pan  with  a  minced  anchovy,  half  a  lemon  cut  in  dice, 
season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  a  piece  of  butter,  a  dust  of 
flour,  and  a  drop  of  water.  Being  ready  to  serve  up, 
take  out  your  flsh,  drain  it,  thicken  your  sauce,  dish  it 
up  with  your  sauce  over  it,  and  serve  it  up  hot  for  first 
course  or  remove. 

To  BOIL  Mackabel. — Rub  them  with  vinegar  when 
the  water  boils,  put  them  in  with  a  little  salt,  and  boil 
them  gently  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Serve  them  with 
fennel  and  parsley  boiled,  chopped,  and  put  into  melted 
butter  and  gooseberry-sauce  in  tureens. 

Mackarel  are  very  good  stuffed  with  bread-crumbs, 
chopped  parsley,  grated  lemon-peel,  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Serve  with 
anchovy-sauce  and  fennel-sauce. 

They  are  also  good  split  open,  the  heads  cut  off,  pep- 
pered, hung  up  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  broiled. 
Make  the  sauce  of  funnel  and  parsley,  scalded,  chopped 
fine,  and  mixed  with  melted  butter. 

To  BOIL  Herrings. — Scale,  gut,  and  wash  them,  dry 
them  thoroughly  in  a  cloth,  and  rub  them  over  with  a 
tittle  salt  and  vinegar ;  skewer  their  tails  in  their 
mouths  and  lay  them  on  the  fish-plate ;  when  the  water 
boils,  put  them  in,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  will 
do  them ;  then  take  them  up,  let  them  drain  properly, 
and  turn  their  heads  into  the  middle  of  the  dish.  Serve 
them  with  melted  butter  and  parsley;  garnish  with 
lemon  and  horse-radish. 

To  BOIL  Salmon. — Clean  the  fish  and  scrape  it 
carefully ;  boil  it  gently,  with  salt  and  horse-radish  in 
the  water;  if  put  into  cold  water,  a  piece  not  very  thick 
will  take  half  an  hour  after  it  boils.  Serve  it  with 
shrimp)  lobster,  or  anchovy-sauce,  in  one  tureen,  and 
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feniiel  and  butter  in  another.     If  you  have  essence  of 
anchovy,  send  plain  melted  butter  to  table  mth  it. 

To  DRESS  Salt  Cod. — Soak  and  clean  the  piece  you 
mean  to  dress,  then  lay  it  all  night  in  water,  with  a  glass 
iji  Tinegar.  Boil  it  enough,  then  break  it  into  flakes 
on  the  dish;  pour  over  it  parsnips  bailed,  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  boiled  up  with  cream  and  a  large  piece 
of  butter  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  flour.  It  may  be  served 
as  above  with  egg-sauce  instead  of  the  parsnip,  and  the 
root  sent  up  whole;  or  the  flsh  may  be  boiled  and  sent  up 
without  flaking,  and  sauces  as  above. 

Cod  Sounds  BouiED.^ — Soak  them  in  warm  water 
half  an  hour,  then  scrape  and  clean ;  and  if  to  be 
dressed  white,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water;  when 
tender,  serve  them  in  a  napkin,  with  egg-sauce.  The 
salt  must  not  be  much  soaked  out,  unless  for  fricassee. 

To  Bboel  Cod  Sounds. — Scald  in  hot  water,  rub 
well  with  salt,  pull  off  the  dirty  skin,  and  put  them 
to  simmer  till  tender ;  take  them  out,  flour  and  broiL 
While  this  is  being  done,  season  a  little  brown  gravy 
with  pepper,  salt,  a  tea-spoonful  of  soy,  and  a  little 
mustard :  give  it  a  boil  with  a  bit  of  flour  and  butter, 
and  pour  it  over  the  sounds. 

Cod  Sounds  Ragout, — Prepare  as  above;  then  stew 
them  in  white  gravy  seasoned,  cream,  butter,  and  a 
little  bit  of  flour  added  before  you  serve,  gently  boiling 
up.  A  bit  of  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  and  the  least  pounded 
mace,  should  give  the  flavour. 

Fish  in  the  English  Fashion-  —  In  English 
cookery  there  is  no  variety  in  the  preparation  of  fish 
for  the  table.  Three  or  four  modes  only  of  dressing 
this  delicacy  are  known  among  us,  frymg,  boiling, 
stewing,  gritiing,  &c.,  and  the  numerous  preparations  of 
fish  by  which  the  palate  is  delighted  and  the  health 
maintained  in  other  countries,  are  not  to  be  seen  among 
the  refinements  of  English  dinners,  when  these  latter 
are  confined  to  dishes  of  home  manufacture.  By  some 
strange  prejudice,  fish  is  never  eaten  among  us  except  at 
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Ae  very  beginning  of  dinner,  following  the  86up.  Its  ap- 
pearance at  a  second  course  would  be  considered  an 
anomaly  in  England;  and  yet  no  set  of  persons  in  the 
world  will,  very  truly  says  the  "  Magazine  of  Domestic 
Economy,"  on  the  Continent,  relish  fish  at  a  second 
course  better  than  those  Englishmen  who  have  left  their 
prejudices  behind  them  in  their  native  country. 

In  fish  England  has  always  enjoyed  an  admitted  pre- 
eminence over  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  The  fish 
brought  to  her  markets  is  fresher,  finer,  and  in  greater 
variety,  yet  the  uniformity  of  her  cookery  in  this  respect 
is  to  foreigners  the  alternate  theme  of  wonder  and 
ridicule.  Billingsgate,  adjoining  the  Custom  House,  is 
the  mart  whence  this  vast  metropolis  is  supplied.  The 
fishmongers  exhibit  their  stores  on  trays  of  marble 
or  of  lead.  Every  tide  brings  up  fleets,  deep-welled, 
from  the  Berwick  smack  and  Dutch  galliot  and  Norway 
fishing-boats  to  the  well-appointed  steamer.  There  are 
smacks  laden  with  salmon  packed  in  ice ;  Dutch  schuyts 
with  their  wells  filled  with  luxurious  turbots,  or  delicious 
eels  ;  boats  and  barges  almost  sinking  with  their  plen- 
^£ul  cargoes  of  cod,  haddock,  skate,  soles,  herrings,  or 
mackarel,  according  to  the  season;  oysters,  crabs,  lob- 
sters, crawfish,  &c.  &c.  Hither  the  Brighton  mackarel 
and  soles,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  are  for- 
warded by  land-carriage,  and  occasionally  those  wel- 
come guests  at  the  tables  of  the  great  and  opulent,  the 
John  Dory  and  the  mullet,  both  gray  and  scarlet. 
The  traffic  is  under  proper  regulations.  Oysters, 
muscles,  cockles,  sprats,  and  other  fish  that  are  sold 
by  measure,  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  city- 
meters.  Around  Billingsgate  and  in  its  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous dealers  in  salt  and  dried  fish;  such  as  salmon, 
cod,  ling,  and  herrings.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons  the  supply  from  Newcastle  of  that  g^at  delicacy, 
pickled  salmon,  is  very  considerable,  and  great  quanti- 
ties daily  arrive  fresh  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  by 
steam.     The  money  expended  annually  in  the  purchase 
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of  fish  landed  at  this  place,  is  of  enormous  amount :  it 
has  been  said  that  the  Dutch  used  to  take  yearly  &om 
our  current  coin  fifty  thousand  guineas  for  turbot 
only  1  The  principal  market-day  at  Billingsgate  is 
Monday. 

To  Keep  Fish  Fresh. — Dr.  M'Culloch  asserts  that  ft 
small  proportion  of  sugar  will  keep  fish  perfectly  fresh  for 
several  days  ;  but  the  fish  must  be  fresh  when  it  is  ap- 
plied, as  it  will  not  recover  from  taint.  Sugar  also 
cures  salmon  and  white  fish,  which  keeps  any  length  of 
time  in  a  dried  state,  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to  get 
damp.  A  little  salt  may  be  added  to  the  sugar  to  please 
the  taste. 

The  directions  are : — To  lay  the  fish  upon  its  side  and 
rub  it  with  a  little  sugar,  particularly  about  the  stomach 
and  throat;  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  is  enough  for  a 
good-sized  salmon.  If  it  be  kept  fresh  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  open  it. 

How  TO  Choose  SAiiT  Fish. — The  fishes  that  are 
usually  salted  dry  are  ling,  cod,  hake,  and  whiting. 

Ling  and  cod  ought  to  appear  of  a  light  colour,  and 
perfectly  dry,  but  should  not  feel  hard  to  the  touch ; 
they  shoidd  also  be  free  from  dark  spots  or  mildew. 
Wherever  these  dark  spots  appear  they  should  be  cut 
out  before  dressing  the  fish ;  this  applies  to  all  other  salt 
fish.  These  fish  should  also  be  thick  and  stout,  particu- 
larly behind  the  head,  and  the  thickness  should  continue 
to  the  tail. 

The  best  ling  are  taken  off  the  coasts  of  Scilly, 
Shetland,  Penzance,  and  at  St.  Ives  in  ComwalL 

The  Cod-Fish  taken  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
-are  neither  so  large  nor  so  good  as  those  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  nor  is  the  flesh  so  firm  and  flaky,  nor  of  so  white 
a.  colour. 

Dried  salmon  should  look  thick  about  the  shoulders, 
tind  the  body  should  be  deep  throughout.  It  should 
look  also  very  red  when  cut,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  good 
fish.     It  is  a  too  frequent  practice  to  cure  salmon  wheu 
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out  of  seasoiiy  and  to  give  a  red  tint  to  it  by  means 
of  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients;  but  this  differs 
widely  trom  the  real  colour  of  the  fish.  A  lean,  long<" 
bodied,  lanky  sahnon  should  always  be  rejected. 

Red  Hebrings  should  look  bright,  stiff,  and  shine 
like  burnished  metal ;  if  limp,  and  of  a  dull  colour,  and 
particularhr  if  soft  about  the  belly  part,  they  are  not 
well  cure^  and  consequently  will  not  eat  crisp  or  well- 
flavoured. 

Pilchards  are  seldom  met  with  ill-cured;  but  from 
their  strong  and  rancid  taste,  few  persons,  excepting  the 
poorer  classes,  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat  them  a  se- 
cond time. 

Anchovies  should  be  firm  and  hard  over  the  belly, 
and  the  colour  should  be  of  a  bright  red  under  the  skin. 
When  of  a  brown  colour  and  soft,  they  are  not  g^ood. 
The  smallest  are  considered  the  best.  In  London,  or 
other  great  cities  far  from  tiie  sea,  the  best  axe  sold  in 
bottles,  or  in  hermetically-sealed  tin  cases,  like  the  Sar- 
dinias. 

Fishes  in  pickle  should  look  dean  and  firee  from  spots, 
bruises,  or  indentations,  and  should  feel  firm  and  hard  to 
the  touch. 

All  kinds  of  salt-fish,  whether  dried  or  in  pickle,  re- 
quire some  preparation  previous  to  dressing. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  SHELL-FISH. 

Crabs  Ain>  Lobsters,  in  the  vicinity  of  fishing 
stations,  are  more  frequently  purchased  alive,  by  which 
the  freshness  is  insured.  The  purchaser  should  not  buy 
such  as  may  have  died  in  the  well-boats  or  cobbles  in 
which  they  are  kept. 

When  bought  s^ve,  tiiey  must  be  chosen  among  the 
▼eiy  active  ones,  for  if  dull  and  languid,  they  wiU  not 
taste  well  when  cooked. 

The  best  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  a  crab,  whether 
alive  or  dead,  is  the  redness  and  absence  of  finse  upon 
the  shell,  a  dean  appearance,  and  being  free  firom  spots 
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or  bruises;  and  sweet  smellmg,  stiff,  and  ready  when 
.pulled  out  to  return  into  their  curve.  A  dirty,  yellowish 
Dack,  and  spots  and  bruises  upon  the  claws  and  beneath 
them,  is  a  sign  of  a  watery  and  unhealthy  condition. 
When  good,  there  is  a  spring  and  elasticity  about  the 
claws,  but  they  hang  loose  when  the  fie^  is  stale,  or  has 
died  previous  to  being  boiled. 

The  male  is  larger  than  the  female,  and  may  be  known 
by  the  claws  being  larger,  and  the  tail  being  much  nar- 
rower. The  male  is  considered  the  best  generally^ 
though  some  give  the  preference  to  the  female  on  ac- 
count of  the  cream,  which  certainly  affords  the  best 
crab  sauce,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
male  crab. 

.  Cral>s  should  always  be  chosen  by  weight.  A  weighty 
crab  is  sure  to  be  a  good  one. 

■  Pbawns  and  Shbimfs  should  also  be  elastic,  the 
skin  well  filled  out,  and  the  flesh  moist;  if  dry  and 
shrunk,  they  are  stale ;  when  soft,  thin,  and  watery, 
they  are  imhealthy,  and  not  in  good  condition. 

All  these  fish  are  in  best  order  and  condition  when 
the  hard  roe  first  appears,  and  the  coral  remains  in  the 
head,  but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  careM  boiling 
of  prawns  and  shrimps. 

Muscles  and  Cockles  should  be  full  in  the  shell ; 
but  muscles,  if  taken  in  a  muddy  bottom,  acquire  a  taint 
that  is  not  easily  eradicated  ;  but  cockles  so  affected,  if 
kept  in  clear  salt  and  water  for  three  or  four  days,  will 
soon  become  pure.  Neither  muscles  nor  cockles  are,  as 
we  have  said  of  oysters,  fit  to  be  eaten  when  the  shell 
becomes  open  ;  the  fish  is  then  sickly,  in  bad  condition, 
dying,  or  perhaps  dead.  When  several  shell- Bsh  in  a 
tub  are  found  open,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  re- 
maining portion  are  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition. 

HOW  TO  CLEAN  FISH. 

The  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  preparation 
of  fish,  is  to  have  every  particle  that  is  foul  or  offensive  - 
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cleansed  away.  This  must,  however,  be  accomplished 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  fish  may  still  retain  its  ori- 
ginal firm  and  stiff  appearance,  which  is  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  rough  handling  it  g^ts  while  under- 
going the  process  of  cleaning.  It  too  frequently  hap- 
pens, owing  to  the  ignorance  of  cockney  dealers,  that 
the  firmness  and  fine  flavour  of  the  fish  is  washed  away. 
If  not  wholly  destroyed,  it  is,  in  most  cases,  greauy 
impaired.  We  never  see  one  of  these  smirk,  smiling 
tradesmen  with  a  watering-pot  in  hand,  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  fellow  the  benefit  of  a  shower-bath  by 
means  of  his  own  watering-pot. 

In  cleaning  fish,  a  pump  of  clear  spring  water  is  a 
great  advantage,  as  the  force  of  the  water  pumped  over 
the  fish  will  wash  off  all  that  is  required,  without  sub- 
jecting it  to  that  scrubbing  or  handling  it  would  other- 
wise require.  In  London  a  small  hand-engine  or  hose 
might  be  used  for  the  purpose.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  all  fish  should  be  laid  flat  on  its 
side,  on  either  a  board  or  a  flat  stone.  It  should  be 
held  by  the  head  and  shoulders  with  the  left-hand,  and 
all  the  scales  and  slime  should  be  scraped  off  with  the 
right.  This  done,  the  operation  should  be  repeated  on 
the  reverse  side.  The  fins  should  then  be  cut  off,  and  the 
hand-engine  or  pump  used  upon  the  fish  to  remove  any 
loose  scales  or  slime  that  may  still  adhere  to  it.  The 
fish  should  then  be  opened,  the  intestines  carefully  ex- 
tracted, well  scraping  the  blood  out  from  the  back-bone, 
then  wash  the  fisn  by  a  pump  or  in  a  pan  of  clean  water, 
handling  it  as  little  as  possible.  Lastly,  take  out  your 
fish  and  hang  it  up  to  drain  till  required  for  use.  Never 
leave  a  fish  in  the  water  one  moment  after  it  is  washed. 
If  allowed  to  soak,  the  fine  flavour  of  the  fish  is  very 
materially  lessened. 

Cod-fiish  requires  great  care  in  cleaning,  particularly 
in  cleansing  the  back-bone  from  blood,  wnich  spoils 
the  appearance  of  the  sound,  and  sometimes  renders  it 
too  unsightly  to  be  eaten.  To  prevent  these  conse- 
quences, the  fish  should  be  cut  open  for  some  dis- 
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tance  below  the  vent,  the  souncL  ^pon  one  side  cardn 
fiilly  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  back-bone,  stijl  leaving  it  attached  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  then  the  blood  or  the  intestines  of  the  back- 
bone may  be  scraped  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  or 
scrubbed  out  with  a  small  brush ;  by  this  means  not 
only  will  the  blood  be  removed^  but  the  sound  will  wear 
a  much  more  presentable  appearance,  and  can  be  more 
easily  carved,  and  vidthout  injuring  die  other  parts  of 
the  tish. 

Fishes  that  are  to  be  dressed  in  their  scales,  should 
be  dipped  in  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  coarse  towel  to 
remove  the  slime.  But  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
rub  only  from  the  head  downwards,  for  if  rubbed  against 
the  grain  or  contrarywise,  some  of  the  scales  would  be 
displaced,  which  would,  in  a  great  measure,  frustrate 
the  effect  intended  to  be  produced  by  dressing  the  fish 
with  this  coating  upon  them. 

Pilchards  should  be  dressed  without  wiping  at  all; 
whilst  sprats,  which  are  better  when  scaled,  may  be  de- 
prived of  this  outward  covering  with  a  coarse  cloth, 
without  bruising  or  injuring  the  fish. 

Mackabel  intended  for  frying  should  be  split  down 
the  back  to  the  tail,  as  indeed  should  all  fish  meant  to 
be  cured,  whether  in  pickle  or  dried  ;  but  whitings, 
perch,  small  trout,  and  all  other  small  fish,  should  be 
opened  at  the  belly.  In  the  preparation  of  trout,  the 
back-bone  must  be  scraped  very  clean,  otherwise  the 
blood  collected  there  will  have  a  black  and  muddy  ap- 
pearance, extremely  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 

PiiAiCE  may  be  considerably  improved  by  being  beaten 
with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  a  rolling-pin,  which  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  fish  eat  more  nrmly.  It  also  re- 
moves, in  a  great  measure,  the  flabby  and  watery  ap- 
pearance these  fish  possess. 

Red  Mullets  are  usually  dressed  without  either 
being  scaled  or  gutted  ;  but  if  fresh,  it  improves  them 
to  extract  the  intestines  carefully,  throwing  away  the 
garbage,  and  replacing  the  liver,  but  this  can  only  be 
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done  when  very  fresh,  and  the  liver  firm.  This  process 
cihoald  never  he  attempted  after  the  fish  has  heen  more 
than  six  hours  out  of  the  water. 

Skates,  Thornbacks,  and  all  fishes  of  this  kind 
should  he  skinned,  which  will  be  greatly  fiicilitated  by 
previously  scalding  the  fish  in  hot  water. 

HOW  TO  CLEAN  SALT-FISH. 

Salt-Fish  requires  great  attention  in  being  pro- 
perly prepared  for  dressing,  and  in  being  properly 
soaked  in  water.  It  is  from  neglect  in  this  regard  that 
salt-fish  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food 
as  it  deserves  to  be. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  piece  of  cod  or  ling  as  hard  as 
a  stone,  and  as  salt  as  the  very  brine,  from  having  been 
carelessly  thrown  half  an  hour  previous  to  boilinc^  into 
water,  perhaps  hardly  su£^cient  to  cover  it,  fix)m  whence 
it  goes  into  the  pot.  It  is  then  vigorously  boUed  until 
the  cook  thinks  it  sufficiently  done  to  send  to  table. 
Cooked  in  this  barbarous  fashion,  the  best  salt-fish  would 
not  be  worth  the  eating.  To  prepare  a  ling  for  table,  it 
should  soak,  fully  immersed,  at  least  twelve  hours  in 
water,  and  then  be  taken  out  and  well  scrubbed  with  a 
hard  brush,  or  rubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth.  It  should 
next  be  placed  either  on  a  flat  stone  or  board  to  drain 
for  six  or  eight  hours.  An  experienced  cook  would  then 
place  it  in  luke-warm  water,  and  let  it  remain  soaking 
for  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  longer,  when  it  will  have 
become  pliant  and  tender,  and  also  swell  considerably. 
Warm  water  and  mUk  will  considerably  improve  both 
the  flavour  and  appearance  of  the  fish;  a  little  vineear 
may  also  be  added  as  an  additional  means  of  extractmg 
the  salt.  The  fish  requires,  however,  two  soakings,  the 
first  water  being  a  kind  of  pickle,  which  becomes  in 
time  as  salt  as  the  brine  from  which  the  fish  was 
taken. 

Dried  Cod  requires  not  more  than  one-half  the 
soaking  each  time  as  salt  ling,  unless,  indeed,  the  fish 
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be  a  very  large  one^  in  which'  case  it  will  require  to  be 
soaked  nearly  as  long  as  a  ling.  When  tne  fish  is 
placed  in  water  over-night,  to  be  ready  early  in  the 
morning,  throw  one  or  two  wine-glassfuls  of  yinegar 
into  the  water,  take  out  the  fish  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  hang  it  up  by  its  tail  to  drain. 

HOW  TO  CUKE  FISH. 

The  best  way  of  gently  salting  or  of  powdering  a  fish 
so  as  to  keep  it  a  few  days,  is  to  take  out  the  eyes,  and 
to  fill  up  the  apertures  with  dry  salt.  The  cook  or  fish- 
monger should,  at  the  same  time,  rub  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  over  the  other  parts  of  the  fish,  more  particularly 
about  the  inside,  the  intestines,  and  the  region  of  the 
back-bone.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  best  course  would 
be  to  take  out  the  back-bone  altogether,  as  that  part 
may  begin  to  decompose  before  the  salt  reaches  it,  and 
thus  taint  the  whole  fish.  If  you  do  not  wish  your  fish 
too  salt,  instead  of  employing  so  great  a  quantity  of 
that  article,  a  little  pepper  may  be  used  advantageously. 
This  condiment  imparts  to  fish  intended  for  either  frying 
or  boiling,  a  very  agreeable  flavour,  which  may  be  still 
further  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  allspice  or 
ground  mace.    . 

Salmon. — The  best  way  of  preserving  salmon,  is  by 
parboiling  it  soon  after  it  is  caught.  Its  curdy  flakes 
thus  retain  their  consistency  and  firmness,  should  you 
wish  to  keep  the  fish  several  days  without  serving  it  up 
at  table.  The  usual  method,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  one,  of  preserving  fresh  salmon,  is  to  wash  the  in- 
side with  vinegar  daily,  and  then  to  plentifully  powder 
the  same  parts  with  pepper.  This  is  a  much  better 
preservative  than  salt,  as  by  the  exhibition  of  salt  in  any 
quantity,  both  the  colour  and  flavour  are  extracted  from 
the  fish. 

COUBT-BOUUXON,    OB    LiQUOB    FOB   BOrLINO   FiSH. 

«— Take  three  carrots,  four  onions,  six  shalots,  and  two 
roots  of  parsley,  which  wash  and  pick,  mince  them,  put 
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a  small  lump  of  butter  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  above 
roots,  and  fry  them  till  they  get  brown ;  moisten  next 
with  two  bottles  of  red  wine,  a  bottle  of  water,  a  handful 
of  salt,  some  whole  peppercorns,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
and  green  onions,  seasoned  with  thyme,  bay-leavesj 
sweet  basil,  cloves,  &c.  Let  the  whole  stew  for  an  hourj 
and  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  to  use  as  may  be 
wanted,  if  you  have  no  wine  put  in  some  vinegar.  The 
court-bouillon  is  better  after  having  served  several  times 
than  on  the  first  day — it  is  excellent  for  stewing  craw- 
fish. 

This  is  a  dish  for  a  Roman  Catholic  family  during 
Lent ;  it  is  always  good,  only  add  a  glass  of  wine  to  it 
every  time  you  use  it.    Use  it  for  marinade,  &c. 

CouBT-BounxoN,  OE  LiquoB  fob  boiling  Fish 
(Another  way), — Put  into  a  stew-pan  a  bit  of  butter, 
sliced  onions  and  carrots,  two  bruised  bay-leaves,  three 
cloves,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  thyme,  sweet  basil,  and  a 
little  gin^r.  Do  these  ingredients  over  a  rather  quick 
^Qy  to  give  them  a  colour ;  let  them  stick  a  little  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan^  moisten  with  two  bottles  of  wine  ;  if 
the  court-bouiUon  is  grcUy  put  in  some  good  stock,  boil 
and  use  it. 

ON  BOILING  FISa 

When  you  vnsh  to  boil  fish  of  any  considerable  size 
or  thickness,  it  should  be  put  into  cola  water;  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  boil  strongly,  check  the  boiling  by  throwing 
in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  This  operation  which 
must  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  water 
may  boil  at  a  gentle  rate  till  the  fish  is  done  throughout. 
If  the  water  were  allowed  to  boil  away  fiercely,  the  skin 
of  the  fish  would  be  split  into  fragments,  whilst  the  flesh 
near  the  back-bone  would  be  quite  raw.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  keep  the  kettle  covered,  lest  soot  or 
other  dirt  should  fall  into  it,  but  the  cover  should  ne- 
vertheless be  occasionally  removed,  for  the  purpose  of 
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skiinmiQg  off  any  scum  that  may  arise  upon  the  sor* 
face. 

When  the  fish  is  sufficiently  done,  lift  up  the  fish- 
plate gently,  allow  the  water  to  drain  off,  then  place  it 
upon  a  fish-drainer  in  a  dish,  put  over  the  drainer  a 
clean  napkin,  taking  care  no  water  accompanies  the 
fish.  Your  fish  ahomd  not  he  dished  up  till  the  moment 
before  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table^  for  if  placed  under  a 
cover,  the  damp  and  moisture  arising  from  the  steam, 
will  frustrate  the  good  effect  of  its  being  placed  on  a 
dry  dish,  will  also  sodden  the  fish,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
firmness  and  crispness.  If  possible,  therdbre,  it  should 
be  so  contrived  that  when  dished  up,  the  fish  can  be 
immediately  placed  upon  the  table;  but  if  circumstances 
or  accident  prevent  this,  the  fish  may  be  kept  warm  a 
considerable  time  by  being  placed  on  the  drainer  on 
which  it  was  boiled  and  placed  across  the  top  of  the 
kettle,  and  covered  over  with  a  clean  dry  cloth.  Salt» 
vinegar,  and  horse-radish,  thrown  into  the  water,  im* 
fTOve  both  the  appearance  and  the  flavour  of  the  fish, 
and  often  prevent  the  skin  breaking. 

ling  and  cod  should  never  be  dressed  whole,  for 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  tail  part,  that  would  be 
boiled  to  a  complete  rag  before  the  upper  parts  were 
half  boiled,  the  common  practice  is,  th^efore,  to  dress 
these  fish  in  separate  portions. 

As  to  boiling,  others  recommend  that  the  fish  should 
be  just  covered  with  cold  soft  water,  containing  a  hand- 
ful of  bay  salt,  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  the  heat 
should  be  gradual,  so  that  by  the  time  the  water  has 
reached  the  boiling  point,  the  fish  may  be  done.  If  the 
liquid  boils  up,  and  the  fish  is  done  hastily,  it  will  lose 
the  best  part  of  its  flavour. 

But  to  us  the  most  successful,  though  in  England 
perhaps  the  most  expensive,  mode  of  boiling  fish,  is  that 
adopted  by  the  Prench,  who  increase  its  flavour  by  the 
addition  of  several  palatable  ingredients.  The  hquor 
in  which  the  first  is  dressed  is  made  in  the  following 
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manner:  clean  and  chop  up  two  good  sized  carrots, 
three  onions,  half  a-dozen  shalots,  a  dove  of  garlic, 
and  a  bunch  of  parsley;  put  the  whole  into  a  stew-pan 
with  a  bit  of  fresh  butter,  and  fry  it  a  very  light  brown, 
then  pour  upon  it  gradually  a  quart  of  soft  water,  and 
two  bottles  of  Bordeaux  wine,  or  a  cheap  Burgundy,  add 
a  bunch  of  herbs,  of  parsley,  green  onions,  thyme,  two 
bay-leaves,  and  some  sweet  basil,  season  with  a  handful 
of  salt,  some  whole  peppercorns,  a  little  allspice,  and 
two  or  three  doves. .  Let  the  contents  of  the  stew-pan 
ammer  very  gently  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  strain 
it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  by  for  use,  and  it  will  keep 
for  some  dme. 

N.B.  The  only  fish  that  should  be  boiled  is  the  tur- 
bot,  brill,  skate,  cod,  salmon,  and  haddock  when  large 
and  firm.  The  above  liquor  is  excellent  for  stewing 
carp,  pike,  and  other  fresh-water  fish. 

Groves's  method  of  boiling  fish  is  as  follows :  put  your 
fish  into  a  kettle  of  water,  warm,  but  not  boiling,  with 
several  handfuls  of  salt,  let  it  boil  very  slowly,  and  take 
it  off  the  moment  it  boils. 

To  BOIL  Salt-fisu.~- These  fish  when  well  washed 
and  watered  as  directed  at  p.  117,  should  be  boiled 
slowly  in  water,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  vinegar,  and 
some  shred  horse-radish,  but  without  salt.  When  dressed, 
serve  up  your  salt-fish  strewed  either  with  horse-radish 
or  egg-sauce.     Garnish  it  with  boiled  parsnips. 

Bbchamel  Tubbots. — Take  some  parsley  and  chib- 
bol  and  mince  them  very  small,  put  in  a  sauce-pan  a 
good  lump  of  butter  with  your  parsley  and  chibbol,  and 
some  minced  shalots,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  some 
nutmeg,  and  a  dust  of  flour.  Take  a  turbot  boiled  in 
court  bouiUon^  take  it  off  by  pieces,  and  put  it  into 
your  stew-pan;  put  in  a  little  cream,  milk,  or  a  little 
water,  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  now  and  then  that 
your  sauce  may  thicken,  dish  it  up,  and  serve  it  up  hot 
for  a  first  course. 

You  may  dress  dabs  or  salmons  the  same  way,  they 
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may  also  be  put  in  the  oven,  strewing  them  with  crambfl 
of  bread,  and  serving  them  up  with  lemon-juice. 

TuRBOT  (Another  way  cfdresdngy  in  the  English 
fashion), — See  that  the  kettle  is  sufficiently  large,  then 
pour  into  it  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  cover  the  fish,  put 
mto  it  a  handful  of  salt,  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  some 
shred  horse-radish,  and  a  small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
boil  these  for  some  time,  that  the  water  may  imbibe  the 
strength  of  these  ingredients ;  then  take  off  the  water, 
and  allow  it  to  become  quite  cool.  Take  your  turbot, 
score  it  Just  through  the  skin  on  the  white  side,  which 
more  effectually  prevents  its  cracking  upon  the  other 
side,  place  your  fish  in  the  kettle,  the  dark  side  down- 
wards, and  just  as  it  comes  to  a  boil,  check  the  boiling 
in  the  manner  before  directed,  take  care  also  that  you 
properly  scum  it  from  time  to  time,  and  prevent  soot, 
blacks,  &c.,  from  getting  into  the  kettle.  A  moderate- 
sized  turbot  requires  about  twenty  minutes  boiliug, 
when  done,  let  it  be  well  drained,  and  placed  upon  a 
napkin  over  a  fish-drainer.  The  spawn  of  a  hen  lob- 
ster spread  over  the  top  of  a  turbot,  gives  a  pleasing 
appearance  and  complexion ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, scrape  a  little  horse-radish  over  it,  and  serve  it  up 
with  lobster-sauce.  In  the  summer  months  a  sliced 
cucumber  may  be  eaten  with  either  turbot  or  salmon. 
A  cold  turbot  or  sole  is,  in  France,  considered  excellent 
with  a  cucumber  and  a  little  oil,  vineg^,  mustard,  and 
pepper. 

How  TO  DRESS  Salmon  with  Craw-pish  Cullis. 
— Scale  and  wash  your  salmon  well,  lard  it  with  half 
bacon  and  half^iam,  spread  a  napkin  upon  the  dresser, 
and  put  upon  it  some  slices  of  bacon,  the  length  of  your 
salmon,  and  then  your  salmon,  and  put  a  good  bit  of 
butter  into  the  body,  cover  your  salmon  with  slices  of 
bacon,  and  wrap  it  up  in  the  napkin.  Take  a  fish -pan, 
put  some  onions  cut  into  slices  into  it,  then  put  in  your 
salmon,  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  sweet  basil,  thyme,^ 
bay-leaves,  and  cloves ;  put  six  bottles  of  white  wine 
into  it,  moisten  it  with  boiling  water,  and  put  it  to  stew 
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gently.  When  it  is  done,  take  it  out,  drain  it,  and  un- 
fold it,  take  oiFthe  slices  of  bacon,  dish  up  your  salmon, 
put  a  cullis  of  craw-fish  over  it  with  the  tails.  You  maj 
garnish  it  with  large  craw-fish,  taking  off  the  shells  of 
the  tails,  and  let  them  be  relishing ;  stick  your  salmon 
with  skewers,  serve  it  up  hot  for  a  great  entry. 

Salmon  as  served  in  the  English  manner  at  the 
table  of  Geo,  IV. — Choose  a  fresh,  well-made  salmon, 
and  farce  it  with  a  whiting  farce,  put  it  into  boiling 
water  with  salt  sufficient  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  fish; 
let  it  boil  upon  a  quick  fire,  and  then  let  it  boil  very 
slowly  for  two  hours  if  the  fish  be  very  large ;  when 
serving,  dish  it  up  upon  a  napkin,  lay  parsley  round  it, 
and  serve  in  boats  the  Dutch  sauce  au  supreme^  with 
capers ;  the  sauces  of  mushrooms,  lobster,  craw-fish,  oys- 
ters, prawns,  muscles,  anchovy-butter,  butter  of  lobsters, 
or  butter  of  the  essence  of  truffles,  &c.,  may  be  served 
with  this  fish. 

Pike  as  served  in  the  English  manner  at  the  table 
of  Geo,  IV, — Farce  the  fish  with  a  quenelle  of  pike, 
add  a  spoonful  of  parsley,  chopped  and  blanched,  boil  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  dish  and  mask  it  with  a 
Dutch  saiice,  in  which  mingle  the  meat  of  a  lobster  cut 
into  dice ;  g^amish  with  smelts  turned  round. 

Mackarel  as  served  at  his  late  Britannic  MajeS" 
tifs  residence  at  Windsor, — Boil  them  in  salt  and 
water,  and  mask  them  with  a  ragout  of  carp  roes  and 
oysters,  and  garnish  them  with  smelts  in  rings,  boiled  in 
salt  and  water. 

Mackarel  (another  mode  of  serving  as  practised  in 
the  hitchen  of  Geo,  IV,,  are  plain  boiled  in  water, 
with  a  little  salt  for  thirty-five  minutes,  drain,  and  dish 
them  on  a  napkin  neatly  folded,  garnished  with  potatoes 
formed  of  a  large  olive-shape  and  boiled  in  salt  and 
water,  and  also  bundles  of  parsley-leaves;  serve  lobster- 
sauce  with  them,  in  which  mingle  a  little  glaze,  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  juice  of  lemons ;  serve 
this  in  two  boats. 

To  Boil  Salmon.  —  Salmon,  if  large,  should  be 
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dressed  in  slices  like  a  cod;  if  small,  on  the  contrarv,  it 
may  be  dressed  whole,  fixing  the  tail  in  the  moutn  by 
means  of  a  skewer,  and  boil  it  in  a  turbot-kettle.  The 
fish  is  sent  to  table  resting  on  its  belly  side,  the  back 
being  uppermost.  The  liver  and  spawn,  as  in  the  cod, 
takes  a  longer  time  than  the  other  parts  to  boil  it 
thoroughly;  and  if  eaten  underdone,  it  is  extremely  un- 
wholesome. Salmon,  when  not  crimped,  should  be  put 
into  cold  water  and  boiled  gradually,  but  if  dressed  in 
thin  slices,  it  should  be  plunged  into  hot  water  at  once. 
After  allowing  it  to  remain  a  minute  or  two  in  the  fish- 
ketde,  raise  it  out  of  the  hot  water  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  let  this  process  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
and  it  will  cause  the  curd  to  set,  and  ihe  fish  to  eat 
more  crisp.  When  you  have  followed  these  directions, 
allow  the  fish  to  boil  at  a  moderate  pace  until  it  is 
thoroughly  done,  for  nothing  is  more  indigestible  than 
underdone  salmon. 

To  Boil  Fresh  Salmon,  ob  to  make  Salmon 
Cutlets.  —  Having  split  your  salmon,  and  taken 
out  the  bone  cleanly  without  disturbing  the  flake,  cut 
yoiu*  fillets  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth.  Rub  them 
dry  with  a  napkin,  but  do  not  beat  them  with  a  roller. 
Your  fire  should  be  clear  as  for  a  beefeteak,  and  your 
nidiron  already  on  it,  the  bars  chalked  to  prevent  the 
nsh  from  sticking.  Then  place  your  salmon-steaks  on, 
and  turn  them  as  you  would  a  beefsteak,  until  they  be 
perfectly  done.  Serve  them  hot — "  piping  hot,"  as  the 
street-hawkers  say — ^for  on  this  depends  the  exquisite 
flavour  and  hieh  relish  of  the  fish. 

In  France  mey  dress  salmon-cutlets  differently.  They 
steep  the  cutlets  in  oil,  shred  fine  herbs,  parsley,  green 
pnion,  salt,  and  pepper  over  them ;  baste  them  whue  on 
the  gridiron  with  oil,  take  off  the  skin  before  serving, 
and  present  the  fish  with  dressed  cucumber  or  caper«* 
sauce. 

The  Donegal  Pickle  for  Salmon,  as  used  by  Dr. 
Sheily  proprietor  of  the  Fisheries. — ^Mix  together  equal 
portions  of  wine  and  water,  to  this  add  as  much  vinegar 
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as  there  is  wine  and  water,  and  boil  in  this  mixture  a 
good  handful  of  sliced  horse-radish,  together  with  salt, 
pepper,  allspice^  mace,  cloves,  and  a  little  powdered  gin« 
ger.  When  this  liquor  cools,  pour  it  over  the  cold  boiled 
salmon. 

To  Bon.  A  Cod's  Head  and  Shouij>isb8. — Before 
placing  the  head  and  shoulders  in  the  kettle,  you  should 
first  bind  some  tape  round  the  head,  which  prevents  the 
cheeks  and  jowl  trom  breaking  away,  as  thej  generally 
do  if  not  bound;  next  put  the  fish  mto  a  kettle  of  cold 
water,  with  a  handful  of  salt,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
a  couple  of  wine-glasses  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  shred 
horse-radish;  when  about  to  come  to  a  boil,  check  it  as 
before  directed,  and  keep  it  slowly  simmering  until  it  is 
done.  A  moderate- sized  piece  requires  about  half  an 
hour.  You  may  easily  discover  when  the  fish  is  done, 
by  inserting  a  fish-slice  by  the  back-bone.  If  the  flesh 
will  easily  come  from  the  bone,  it  is  ready  for  the  table. 
Crimped  cod  will  not  take  so  long  a  time  as  when  boiled 
in  a  solid  piece.  If  you  dress  either  the  spawn  or  liver, 
it  must  not  be  dressed  in  the  body  of  the  fish,  but  be- 
side it  in  the  kettle,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  sufficiently 
done.  If  large,  the  spawn  will  take  longer  to  boil  than 
the  fish.  Garnish  your  fish  with  scraped  horse-radish, 
placing  the  liver  and  roe,  if  any^  at  the  side.  If  the 
cod  has  a  soft  roe,  it  should  be  fried,  and  the  boiled  fish 
garnished  with  it;  but  as  a  general  rule,  boiled  and 
fried  fish  should  never  appear  together  in  the  same  dish, 
unless  the  fried  fish  be  exceedingly  small,  as  whiting, 
and  used  as  a  garnish  to  the  large  boiled  fish. 

Oyster  sauce  is  the  general  accompaniment  to  a  boiled 
cod's  head  and  shoulders,  but  cockle,  shrimp,  crab,  lob- 
ster, or  anchovies  are  frequently  used,  and  it  is  almost, 
always  served  abroad  with  Dutch  sauce;  indeed,  there 
is  no  fish-sauce  that  may  not  be  eaten  with  cod-fish. 

Codlings  may  be  boiled  whole;  previously  to  dressing 
them,  however,  the  eyes  should  be  taken  out,  and  the 
apertures  filled  with  salt,  as  they  eat  much  more  agree- 
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ably  after  having  been  gentlj  Baited  for  a  couple  of 
days  before  they  are  boiled. 

To  BoUi  LiNQ. — This  fish  may  be  boiled  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  a  cod;  yet  as  the  skin  of  the  ling  is 
more  firm  than  that  of  the  cod,  it  is  not  necessary  ito 
bind  the  cheeks  directed  in  the  receipt  for  boiling  cod- 
fish; care  should  be  taken  in  the  boiling  of  this  fish 
lest  the  skin  be  injured,  which  is  by  some  considered 
a  delicacy.  The  same  sauces  may  be  served  with  ling 
as  with  cod,  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  egg-sauce  is 
generally  considered  the  most  relislung. 

To  Boil  Prawns  ob  Shbimfs. — These  fish  are  often 
spoiled  in  undergoing  the  process  of  boiling,  which  is 
a  very  simple  one  if  properly  managed.  First,  have 
some  water  boiling  briskly  up,  to  which  a  handful  of 
salt  must  be  added,  then  throw  in  your  prawns.  When 
done,  they  will  rise  to  the  surface;  then  put  them  into  a 
colander,  and  as  soon  as  all  the  water  has  drained  from 
them,  throw  them  into  a  dry  towel,  quickly  rubbing  and 
throwing  salt  amongst  them  whilst  hot.  This  done^ 
wrap  them  up  in  the  towel,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
till  cold. 

To  Boll  Cbabs,  Lobstebs,  and  Cbaw-Fish. — Let 
your  water  boil  briskly  up,  then  put  in  a  handful  or  two 
of  salt,  and  plunge  in  the  fish.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
will  boil  a  large  crab  or  lobster.  A  lesser  time  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  fish  will  of  course  suffice. 

A  crab  may  be  killed  by  cutting  any  portion  between 
the  joints  of  the  legs,  when  it  speedily  bleeds  to  death. 
If  cut  in  the  joints,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  will 
prevent  the  blood  from  flowing. 

To  Boil  Bbills  and  Plaice. — These  fish  may  be 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  turbot ;  but  as  they  are 
not  so  thick  as  the  latter  fish,  they  will  not  take  quite  so 
long  a  time  in  boiling.  The  same  sauce  may  be  served 
with  them  as  for  turbot.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
remark,  that  crab-sauce  is  the  best  adapted  for  a  plaice. 

To  Dress  Cod-Sounds  like  little  Tdbkeys. — 
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Boil  jour  sounds  as  for  eatiDg,  but  not  too  much ;  t^e 
them  up  and  let  them  stand  till  they  are  quite  cold,  then 
take  a  force-meat  of  chopped  oysters,  crumbs  of  bread, 
a  lump  of  butter,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  fill  your  soimds  wi&  it,  and  skewer  them  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  turkey ;  then  lard  them  down  each 
side  as  you  would  do  a  turkey's  breast,  dust  them  well 
with  flour,  and  put  them  in  a  tin-oven  to  roast  before 
the  fire,  and  baste  them  well  with  butter :  when  they  are 
enough  done,  pour  on  them  oyster-sauce;  three  are  sufli- 
dent  for  a  side  dish;  garnish  with  barberries;  it  is 
a  pretty  side  dish  for  a  large  table  for  a  dinner  in  Lent. 

To  Dress  Cod- Sounds  (Another  fashion). — Steep 
your  sounds  as  you  do  the  salt  cod,  and  boil  them  in  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  and  water;  when  they  are  very 
tender  and  white,  take  them  up  and  drain  the  water  out, 
then  pour  the  egg-sauce  boiling  hot  over  them^  and 
serve  them  up. 

ON  STEWING  FISH. 

To  Stew  Sturgeon. — Cut  your  sturgeon  in  slices  of 
about  an  inch  thick.  After  you  have  half-^ed  them 
place  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  some  good  veal  broth,  an 
Ofnion,  and  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs.  Let  them  stew  to- 
gether till  perfectly  tender ;  after  which  fry  an  onion  in 
the  butter  in  which  the  fish  was  fried,  pour  this,  and 
also  the  gravy  in  which  the  fish  was  stewed,  into  a 
sauce-pan,  adding  to  it  a  glass  or  two  of  white  wine, 
some  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a  little  ketchup.  When 
the  whole  has  boiled,  str^n  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 
Gramish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

To  Stew  Cod. — Slice  your  cod  as  for  frying,  and  half 
fry  them  in  butter,  then  place  the  pieces  in  a  stew-pan, 
with  equal  portions  of  white  wine  and  water  to  cover  the 
fish  ;  add  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt  ;  fry  an  onion,  and 
prepare  a  fish  gravy  with  the  bones  of  the  cod.  Pour 
this  with  the  butter  it  was  fried  in  into  a  sauce-pan,  to 
which   add  a  small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a 
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pickled  mushroom  or  two,  a  doaen  oysters  chopped  fine, 
aod  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  When  the  fish  is  done  «dd 
the  liquor  it  was  stewed  in,  letting  the  ^ole  hoil  up  a 
minute,  then  strain  through  a  hair-sieve,  and  placing  the 
ood  in  a  dish,  pour  this  grtLYj  over  them. 

To  Stew  E^ls. — Clean  eels,  put  them  in  a  sauce-paa 
with  a  hlade  or  two  of  mace  and  a  crust  of  bread.  Put 
water  enough  to  cover  them  dose,  and  let  them  stew 
dowlj ;  when  they  are  done  enough  dish  them  up  with 
the  broth,  and  have  parsley  and  butter  served  in  a  sauce- 
boat  to  eat  with  them.  The  broth  will  be  good,  and  it 
is  very  fit  for  weakly  or  consumptive  constitutions. 

Stewed  Eels  (Another  fashum). — Skin  four  pounds 
of  eels,  take  off  the  fins,  and  cut  them  about  four 
inches  in  length ;  and  to  one  quart  of  strong  beef-gravy 
add  half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  two  anchovies,  one  or  two 
onions  stuck  with  cloves,  some  horse-radish,  and  Cayenne 
pepper ;  put  the  fish  into  the  above  sauce  cold,  ana  then 
let  it  stew  an  hour ;  a  little  before  it  is  done  sufficiently, 
skim  off  the  fot,  take  out  a  little  of  the  gravy;  when  it 
is  cool,  stir  in  some  flour,  cream,  or  butter  to  thicken  it> 
and  then  let  it  all  boil  up  with  the  fish,  but  let  the  gravy 
be  boiled  first  before  the  fish  is  in.  The  dish  should  be 
omameoted  with  lemon  and  horse-radish. 

To  stew  Eels  (Another  fashion), — Let  the  eels  be 
cut  into  pieces  about  6ve  inches  long,  put  them  into 
water  and  half  boil  them  ;  throw  away  that  water,  then 
put  water  to  them  sufficient  to  cover  them  and  no  more, 
put  to  them  a  moderate  sized  glass  of  port  wine,  the 
same  quantity  of  good  ketchup,  mace,  Cayenne  pepper, 
salt,  and  horse-radish,  thicken  them  witn  some  butter 
and  flour,  let  them  boil  until  they  are  ready,  but  not  to 
be  too  sof^;  fry  some  bread,  and  garnish  them  with 
pickled  barbemes,  or  cucumbers. 

To  Dress  White  Bait  (Another  way), — They 
should  be  laid  in  folds  of  cloth  till  they  are  quite  dry, 
shaken  in  a  bag  with  flour,  and  then  dipped  in  a  thm 
batter  made  with  a  dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  one  egg^ 
and  a  little  milk.     As  they  are  too  delicate  and  tender 
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fo'be  turned  in  a  fi*ying-paa9  tbey  should  be  laid  sepa* 
rately  on  a  small  fisn  strainer,  and  sunk  into  boiling  lard 
&r  about  two  minutes.     Some  use  sweet  olive  oil. 

To  Stew  Cod  {Another  receipt), — Cut  cod  in  slices 
an  incb  thick,  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  stew- 
pan;  season  with  nutmeg,  beaten  pepper,  and  salt,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water;  cover  dose,  and 
let  it  simmer  sofUy  for  five  or  six  minutes,  then  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  put  in  a  few  oysters  and  the 
liquor  strained,  and  a  blade  or  two  of  mace;  cover  dose, 
and  let  it  stew  softly,  shaking  the  pan  of^en.  When  it 
is  done  enough,  take  out  the  sweet  herbs  and  onion,  and 
dish  it  up ;  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  garnish  with 
lemon. 

Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders  (Another  method)^ 
will  eat  much  finer  by  having  a  little  salt  rubbed  down 
the  bone,  and  along  the  thick  part,  even  if  it  be  eaten 
the  same  day. 

Tie  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  cold  water  which 
will  completdy  cover  it ;  throw  a  handM  of  salt  into 
it.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  serve  it  without  the 
smallest  speck  of  black  or  scum.  Gramish  with  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  double  parsley,  lemon,  horse-radish,  and  the 
milt,  rpe,  and  liver,  and  &ied  smelts  if  approved.  If 
with  smelts,  be  careful  that  no  water  hangs  about  the 
fish;  or  the  beauty  of  the  smelts  will  be  lost  as  well 
as  their  flavour. 

To  Stew  Pbawns,  Shbibips,  and  Cbaw-fish  (Ano- 
ther receipt). — Pick  out  the  tails  and  lay  them  by,  so  as 
to  be  about  two  quarts;  then  take  the  bodies,  give 
them  a  bruise,  and  put  them  in  a  pint  of  white  wine, 
with  a  blade  of  mace;  let  them  stew  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  stir  them  together,  and  strain  them ;  then  wash 
out  the  sauce-pan,  put  to  it  the  strained  liquor  and  isala, 
grate  a  small  nutmeg  in,  add  a  little  salt,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Now  shake  all 
togeuier;  cut  a  pretty  thin  toast  round  a  quartern  loaf, 
toast  it  brown  on  botii  sides,  cut  it  into  six  pieces,  lay  it 
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dose  together  in  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  and  pour  the  fish 
and  sauce  over  it.  Send  it  to  table  hot.  If  it  be  craw- 
fish or  prawnsy  g^amish  the  dish  with  some  of  the  biggest 
daws  laid  thick  round.  Water  will  do  in  the  room  of 
wine,  only  add  a  spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Fbicassee  of  Cod. — Take  the  sounds,  roes,  &c.,  of 
several  cods,  split  them  and  scrape  them  well,  then 
blanch  them  ;  being  blanched,  put  them  in  fi^sh  water, 
wash  them  very  dean  and  cut  them  into  square  pieces 
•the  size  of  the  end  of  a  thumb.  Then  put  a  lump  of 
butter  in  a  stew-pan,  toss  it  up  with  an  onion  cut  small, 
after  that  put  in  your  pieces,  and  g^ve  them  two  or  three 
tosses;  this  done,  put  a  little  flour  over  them,  moisten 
them  with  a  little  nsh-broth,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
sweet  herbs,  fine  spice,  and  let  them  stew  gently  ;  being 
done,  thicken  it  with  yolks  of  eggs,  parsley  cut  small, 
with  a  dash  of  vinegar  or  verjuice,  and  serve  them  hot 
for  entry. 

To  Stew  Lampreys. — Skin  and  gut  your  lampreys, 
season  them  weU  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
mace,  not  pounded  too  fine,  and  a  little  lemon-peel  shred 
fine;  then  cut  some  thin  slices  of  butter  into  tne  bottom 
of  your  sauce-pan,  put  in  the  fish,  and  half  a  pint  of  nice 
gravy,  half  the  quantity  of  white  wine  and  dder,  the 
same  of  daret,  with  a  small  bundle  of  thyme,  winter 
savory,  pot  marjoram,  and  an  onion  sliced ;  stew  them 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  turning  the  lampreys  till  they 
are  quite  tender.  When  they  are  tender  take  them  out, 
•and  put  in  one  anchovy,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  or  a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
pour  it  over  the  fish  and  serve  them  up^ 

N.B.  Roll  them  round  a  skewer  before  you  put  them 
into  a  pan. 

To  Stew  Cabp. — Scale  and  dean  it;  take  care  of 
the  roe,  &c. ;  lay  the  fish  in  a  stew-pan,  with  some  good 
beef-gravy,  an  onion,  eight  doves,  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  the  same  of  blad^  and  two  glasses  of 
wine ;  cover  it  dose,  and  let  it  simmer ;  when  nearly 
done^  add  two  anchovies  chopped  fine,  a  dessert-spoonful 
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of  made  mustard,  sdme  walnut  ketchup,  and  a  bit  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Shake  it,  and  let  the  gra^  boil 
a  few  minutes.  Serve  with  sippets  of  fried  breao,  the 
roe  fried,  and  a  good  deal  of  horse-radish  and  lemon. 

To  Stew  Lobsters  m  the  Ibish  Way.— Cut  and 
break  a  boiled  lobster  into  pieces,  not  too  small,  prepare 
a  mixture  of  mustard,  vinegar,  and  Cayenne,  put  this 
with  the  lobster  and  a  large  sized  lump  of  butter,  well 
floured,  into  a  stew-pan,  let  it  boil  for  about  five  mi- 
nutes, then  throw  in  a  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  and 
let  it  boil  for  five  minutes  more,  serve  it  up  and  garnish 
with  sliced  lemon. 

Stev^ted  FiUiETS  OF  SoLE. — Boil  in  a  stew-pan  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  when  boiling  dredge  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour.  Let  them  fry  with  a  bundle  of  herbs 
and  a  clove  of  garlic,  until  the  flour  is  of  a  rich  brown 
colour.  Then  moisten  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
stock-broth,  which  reduce  to  a  glaze.  Continue  to 
moisten  until  you  have  about  a  pint  of  sauce.  Add  to 
this  a  spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  one  of  soy,  and  half  an 
anchovy  chopped  very  small.  Reduce  the  sauce  very 
slowly  to  a  g^d  consistence  ;  when  done,  season  it  to 
your  taste,  and  put  into  it  a  little  fresh  butter  kneaded 
m  floiir,  which  mix  well  by  agitating  the  stew-pan.  In 
the  mean  time,  divide  your  soles  into  pretty  large  flllets. 
Place  these  flllets  cold  on  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to 
be  served,  putting  under  each  a  rather  thin  slice  of 
bread,  &ied  in  butter  to  a  nice  brown.  Set  the  dish  in 
an  oven  or  before  the  fire,  so  that  the  flllets  of  flsh  may 
become  warm.  When  they  are  sufficiently  so,  pour 
over  them  the  sauce,  which  must  be  pretty  thick. 

To  Dress  Cod-fish  that  hcts  been  left  the  day  be- 
fore,— Break  the  flsh  into  flakes,  to  which  put  an  ounce 
of  butter  into  a  stew-pan,  with  chopped  shalot,  parsley, 
and  mushrooms;  put  it  on  the  stove  to  simmer  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  put  a  table-spoonful  of  stock  in  the  stew- 
pan,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up,  then  a  little 
dear  stock  and  cream  sufficient  to  make  it  white.  Let  it 
boU  a  few  minutes,  put  in  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  an- 
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chovy,  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  a  litde  Cay- 
enne pepper.  Set  it  on  the  side  of  the  stove  to  keep 
hot,  do  not  let  it  boil,  and  dish  it  up.  If  you  make  it 
of  ood  that  has  not  been  dressed  you  must  boil  it  first. 

ON  FRYING  AND  BROILING  FISH. 

DntECTioNs  FOR  Frtihg  Fish. — In  the  first  place 
the  fire  must  be  free  from  smoke,  and  yet  not  bum  too 
fiercely;  secondly,  the  pan  must  be  very  clean  and  not 
over-worn,  as  in  the  latter  case  it  would  discolour  the 
fish,  and  cause  it  to  stick  to  the  pan  ;  thirdly,  the  pan 
when  placed  upon  the  fire  should  be  moistened  with  a 
little  butter  or  lard,  wluch,  when  properly  dissolved, 
must  be  wiped  off  again  with  a  doth  previous  to  the  fish 
being  put  in  ;  fourtldy,  there  must  be  plenty  of  lard,  or 
oil,  wmchever  is  preferred,  to  fry  your  fish  in.  The 
lard  must  be  completely  dissolved,  or  if  oil  be  used  ^it 
must  be  allowed  to  boil  a  minute  or  two  before  the  fish 
is  placed  in  the  pan  ;  fifthly,  the  fish  should  always  be 
wiped  thoroughly  dry  with  a  cloth,  then  powdered  with 
flour,  or  coated  with  bread-crumbs  and  egg ;  sixthly,  the 
fish  must  not  be  left  unattended  to  for  an  instant  when 
in  the  pan,  and  when  sufficiently  done  on  one  side,  it 
should  be  carefully  turned  on  the  other.  When  fried  on 
botb  sides  let  the  fat  drain  from  it  upon  a  hair-sieve.  It 
should  then  be  placed  upon  a  napkin  on  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  be  served.  Oil  is  generally  considered 
the  best  to  fry  fish  in,  and  is  always  used  for  the  purpose 
in  France,  as  butter  does  not  ny  it  well  except  when 
the  fish  is  partially  fried,  previous  to  undergoing  stewing 
or  any  other  process.  In  such  case  good  fresh  butter 
only  ought  to  be  employed.  The  fa^  if  put  carefully 
by,  will  serve  for  another  occasion.  If  these  rules  be 
strictly  attended  to  any  person  may,  after  a  few  trials, 
be  enabled  to  surmount  such  difficulties  as  occur  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  of  the  cook. 

To  BRoUi  liABOE  Cod,  Lino,  and  Haddocks. — 
All  these  fishes  should  her  cut  up  in  pieces  in  the  same 
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way  as  for  fiying,  but  the  bread-crumbs  and  egg  must 
be  omitted.  The  sUoes  should  be  well  floured,  and 
Oien  set  on  a  griduron  orer  a  dear  fire,  putting  to  them 
a  little  pepper  and  salt  while  dressing ;  when  done,  rub 
in  some  butter  before  the  fire,  and  serve  the  fish  up  with, 
plain  melted  butter.  Mustard  and  vinegar  is  a  good 
accompaniment. 

To  Bboil  Hebbinos. — Prepare  these  fishes  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  frying,  thoroughly  dry  and  flour 
them.  It  seems  to  be  lately  the  better  opinion  that  the 
roes  are  not  to  be  dressed  in  fish.  The  best  plan,  it  is 
said,  is  to  fry  the  roes,  lest  they  should  drop  through  the 
bars  of  the  gridiron.  Melted  butter  mixed  with  mus- 
tard and  Tarragon  vinegar  is  an  excellent  sauce  to  be 
served  with  this  fish. 

To  Baoiii  PiLCHABDS. — Pilchards  should  be  placed 
upon  the  gridiron  without  any  preparation  whatever, 
and  when  done  served  with  a  lemon  cut  in  halves.  Take, 
the  scales  entire  with  a  knife.  They  may  also  be  eaten 
with  salt  and  water,  and  a  raw  onion  cut  in  slices,  as 
herrings  are  sometimes  eaten  in  Holland  and  Germany. 
Plain  melted  butter,  however,  is  the  best  sauce  for  them, 
but  they  may  also  be  served  with  the  Dutch  sauce. 

To  Bboil  Red  Mullet. — Open  your  mullets  with 
a  sharp  knife  a  little  below  the  tnroat,  and  carefully  ex^ 
tract  the  intestines  without  injuring  or  bruising  the 
liver,  then  sew  up  the  aperture,  allowing  the  liver  to  re- 
main in  the  fisn;  place  it  upon  white  paper  well  but" 
tered,  broil  over  a  slow  fire,  serve  them  m  the  paper 
virith  plun  melted  butter,  in  which  the  livers  may 
niterwarda  be  mixed  or  not  ad  libitum, 

A  good  plan  when  you  draw  your  fish  is,  to  preserve 
the  livers  and  boil  them  in  a  small  quantity  of  water — 
in  fact,  as  much  as  is  required  for  your  melted  butter,  so 
that  in  case  the  livers  should  break  in  boiling,  then  you 
still  retain  their  valuable  qualities. 

To  Dbess  Red  Mullet  {Another  fashion), — The 
best  mode  of  dressing  these  delicate  fish  (the  sea  wood- 
cock), is  to  wipe  them  dry,  but  not  empty  them,  and 
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broil  them  in  larded  wbite  paper,  or  what  is  better,  sa- 
lad oil.  They  may  be  fried  or  baked.  The  liquor  that 
comes  from  them  may  be  boiled  with  a  piece  of  butter 
dusted  with  flour,  a  tea -spoonful  of  soy,  a  little  essence 
of  anchovies,  and  white  wine,  and  served  up  separately. 
Send  them  up  to  table  without  the  paper. 

White-Bait. — The  following  method  of  dressing 
white-bait,  as  practised  at  Blackwall,  is  extracted  from 
**  Pereira's  Observations  on  Food  and  Diet." 

**  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  mode  of 
cooking  the  fish,  as  practised  at  Lovegrove's,  at  Black* 
wall,  the  following  notice  of  the  process  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  uninteresting  :  I  was  informed  that  the  fish 
shoiiid  be  cooked  within  an  hour  after  being  cau&^ht, 
or  they  are  apt  to  cling  together.  Those  which  I 
saw  cooked  were,  from  time  to  time,  removed  as  re- 
quired by  a  skimmer.  They  were  then  thrown  on  a 
stratum  of  flour  contained  in  a  large  napkin,  in  which 
they  were  shaken  until  completely  enveloped  in  flour. 
Li  this  state  they  were  placed  in  a  colander,  and  all  the 
superfluous  flour  removed  by  sifting.  They  were  now 
thrown  into  hot  melted  lard  contained  in  a  copper 
cauldron  or  stew-vessel  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire.  A 
kind  of  ebullition  immediately  commenced,  and  in  about 
two  minutes  they  were  removed  by  a  thin  skimmer, 
thrown  into  a  colander  to  drain,  and  served  up  by  plac- 
ing them  on  a  fish- drainer  in  a  dish.  At  table  they  are 
flavoured  with  Cayenne  and  lemon  juice,  and  eaten  with 
brown  bread  and  outter  ;  iced  punch  being  the  favourite 
accompanying  beverage." 

To  Bboll  Mackabel. — Clean  them,  split  them  down 
the  back,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  mint,  parsley, 
and  fennel,  chopped  fine,  and  flour  them ;  broil  of  a 
light  brown,  then  put  them  on  a  dish  and  strainer. 
Garnish  with  parsley.  The  sauce  is  fennel  and  butter, 
in  a  boat. 

'  To  Bboil  MACKABEii  WHOLE.  (Another /oshton). — 
Cut  off  the  heads,  gut  and  wash  them  clean,  pull  out  the 
roe  at  the  neck  end,  boil  it,  then  bruise  it  with  a  spoon. 
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Now  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  a  little  nutmeg, . 
a  little  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  little  thyme,  some  parsley 
boiled  and  chopped  fine,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a. 
few  crumbs  of  bread.     Mix  all  these  together,  and  fill, 
the  mackarel.     Flour  it  well,  and  broil  it  nicely.     Let 
the  sauce  be  plain  butter,  with  a  little  ketchup  or  wal- 
nut-pickle. 

.  To  Fry  Hebhinos. — Clean  them  as  above,  and  fry 
them  in  butter.    Have  ready  a  good  many  onions  peeled, 
and  cut  thin;  fry  of  a  Hght  brown  with  the  herrings; 
lay  the  herrings  in  a  dish,  and  the  onions  round,  with- 
butter  and  mustard  in  a  cup.     Do  them  with  a  quick 
fire. 

To  Bboel  Hebbinos. — Scale  and  gut  them,  cut  oflP 
their  heads,  wash  them  clean,  dry  them  iu  a  cloth,  flour, 
and  broil  them ;  take  the  heads  and  mash  them,  boil 
l^em  in  small  beer  or  ale,  with  a  little  whole  pepper  and. 
an  onion.  Let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  it,^ 
thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  a  good  deal  of  mus- 
tard. Lay  the  fish  in  a  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  into  a 
basin,  or  use  plain  melted  butter  and  mustard. 

To  Bboil  Haddocks. — Scale,  gut,  and  wash  them 
dean;  do  not  rip  open  their  bellies,  but  take  the  guts  out 
with  the  giUs ;  dry  them  in  a  clean  cloth  very  well;  and 
if.  there  be  any  roe  or  liver,  take  it  out,  but  put  it  in 
again;  flour  them  well,  and  have  a  clear,  good  fire.  Let 
the  gridiron  be  hot  and  clean,  lay  them  on,  and  turn 
them  two  or  three  times  for  fear  of  sticking;  then  let 
one  side  be  done  enough,  and  turn  the  other  side.  When 
that  is  done,  lay  them  in  a  dish,  and  have  plain  butter  in 
a  cup,  or  anchovy  and  butter.  They  eat  finely  salted  a 
day  or  two  before  you  dress  them,  and  himg  up  to  dry ; 
or  boiled,  with  egg-sauce. 

Scotch  haddocks  are  to  lay  in  water  all  night.     You"* 
may  boil  or  broil  them.     If  you  broil,  you  must  split 
them  in  two.     Garnish  with  hard  eggs  and  parsnips. 

To  Fbt  Lamfbeys. — Bleed  them  and  save  the  blood, 
then  wash  them  in  hot  water  to  take  off  the  slime,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces.     Fry  them  in  a  little  fresh  butter. 
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not  quite  done  enough,  and  then  pour  out  the  fat,  pot 
in  a  little  white  wine,  g^ve  the  pan  a  shake  round. 
Season  with  whole  pepper,  nutmeg,  salt,  sweet  herbs, 
and  a  bay-leaf;  put  in  a  few  capers,  a  good  piece  dT 
butter  rolled  in  nour  and  the  blood;  g^ve  the  pan  a 
shake  round  ofl;en,  and  cover  them  close.  When  they 
are  done  enough,  take  them  out,  strain  the  sauce,  then 
give  a  boil  quick,  squeeze  in  a  lemon,  and  pour  it  oyer 
the  fish.     Garnish  with  lemon. 

Broiled  Salmon. — Having  cut  your  salmon  into 
pieces,  melt  some  good  butter  in  a  stew-pan,  season  it 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  bay-leaves  ;  then  put  in  your 
pieces  of  salmon,  to  take  a  taste,  and  strew  them  with 
crumbs  of  bread;  then  boil  them  gently.  Make  a  white 
sauce  in  this  manner : — Put  good  msh  butter  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  a  dust  of  flour,  a  couple  of  anchovies 
minced,  take  out  their  great  bones  and  wash,  add  some 
capers,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  whole  green  onions,  with  a 
little  water  and  vineg^  ;  your  salmon  being  broiled, 
toss  it  up,  and  let  it  be  well  tasted ;  then  take  out  your 
onions,  put  the  sauce  over  the  salmon,  and  serve  it  up 
hot  for  entry. 

Broiled  Troitts. — Take  the  middling  sort  of  trouts, 
gut,  wash,  and  wipe  them  with  a  linen  doth,  then  slice 
them  across,  melt  a  lump  of  butter,  put  a  little  salt  to 
it,  and  then  pour  it  over  your  trouts,  and  stir  them;  lay 
them  upon  a  gridiron,  and  let  them  broil  over  a  slow 
fire,  turning  them  now  and  then,  and  keeping  up  the 
fire.  When  broiled,  serve  them  up  with  a  white  sauce 
made  in  the  following  manner :  Take  some  butter,  put 
it  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  dust  of  flour,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  whole  green  onions,  some  capers, 
and  anchovies  ;  moisten  the  broiled  trouts  with  a  little 
water  and  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  the  stove,  stirring  it 
constantly,  till  the  sauce  is  thickened  enough,  tnen 
make  it  relishing;  dish  up  your  trouts,  put  your  sauce 
over  them,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  serve  up  your  trouts  with  a 
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eraw-ffsh  cuUis,  you  must  put  no  capers  in  your  white 
sauce ;  when  it  is  thickened,  put  you  craw-fish  cuUis 
into  it,  and  your  trouts  being  broiled,  dish  them  up. 
Your  sauce  snould  be  poured  orer  the  fish,  and  serve 
them  up  hot. 

Broiled  Trouts,  with  Mushrooms. — Gut  your 
trouts  and  broil  them  in  the  same  manner  as  is  shown 
before:  when  they  are  broiled,  dish  them  up,  pour  a 
ragoiU  with  mushrooms  over  them,  and  serve  them  up 
hot* 

Trouts  dressed  in  a*  Stew-pak. — Take  some 
trouts,  which  being  gutted  and  washed  well,  put  a 
Httle  minced  meat  in  their  belly;  take  a  stew-pan,  put  a 
lump  of  butter  into  it,  with  some  parsley,  and  green 
onions  cut,  and  sweet  herbs,  all  cut  small,  likewise  some 
pepper  and  salt,  fine  spice,  and  an  anchovy  cut  ^mall ; 
then  put  in  your  trouts,  and  place  them  upon  hot  cinders, 
turn  them  now  and  then,  and  send  them  to  the  oven,  to 
get  a  colour,  dish  them  up,  and  put  lemon-juice  over 
them,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

Soles,  salmon,  whitings,  smelts,  &e.,  may  be  all  dressed 
in  the  same  way. 

FniiETS  OF  Mackarel  broiled. — Broil  as  follows : 
rub  over  with  yolk  of  eggy  then  cover  them  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  dip  them  into  clarified  butter,  and 
cover  a  second  time  with  bread  crumbs  ;  broil  of  a  nice 
brown  colour. 

The  sauce  to  be  made :  take  a  lump  of  fresh  butter 
and  put  into  a  stew-pan,  when  melted,  add  a  table- 
Kioonfiil  of  flour,  let  the  flour  boil  over  a  slow  fire  for  a 
fhort  time,  taking  care  it  does  not  change  colour,  then 
moisten  by  degrees  with  veal  or  chicken-broth,  or  water, 
and  season  to  taste.  When  the  liquor  is  all  in  the 
sauce,  add  some  small  mushrooms  parboiled,  and  when 
nearly  done,  two  ounces  of  truffles.  Take  the  sauce  off 
the  fire  when  ready,  and  thicken  with  two  yolks  of  eggs^ 
beat  up  with  a  table  spoonful  of  Tarragon  vinegu*, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  soft  water.    Place  the  fillets  in 
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not  quite  done  enough,  and  then  pour  out  the  fiit^  put 
in  a  little  white  wine,  give  the  pan  a  shake  round. 
Season  with  whole  pepper,  nutmeg,  salt,  sweet  herbs, 
and  a  bay-leaf;  put  in  a  few  capers,  a  good  piece  c£ 
butter  rolled  in  flour  and  the  blood;  give  the  pan  a 
shake  round  often,  and  cover  them  close.  When  they 
are  done  enough,  take  them  out,  strain  the  sauce,  then 
give  a  boil  quick,  squeeze  in  a  lemon,  and  pour  it  over 
the  fish.     Garnish  with  lemon. 

Broiled  Salmon. — Having  cut  your  salmon  into 
pieces,  melt  some  good  butter  in  a  stew-pan,  season  it 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  bay-leaves ;  then  put  in  your 
pieces  of  salmon,  to  take  a  taste,  and  strew  them  with 
crumbs  of  bread;  then  boil  them  gently.  Make  a  white 
sauce  in  this  manner  : — Put  good  fresh  butter  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  a  dust  of  flour,  a  couple  of  anchovies 
minced,  take  out  their  great  bones  and  wash,  add  some 
capers,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  whole  green  onions,  with  a 
little  water  and  vinegar  ;  your  salmon  b^ng  broiled, 
toss  it  up,  and  let  it  be  well  tasted ;  then  take  out  your 
onions,  put  the  sauce  over  the  salmon,  and  serve  it  up 
hot  for  entry. 

Broiled  Trouts. — Take  the  middling  sort  of  trouts, 
gut,  wash,  and  wipe  them  with  a  linen  cloth,  then  slice 
them  across,  melt  a  lump  of  butter,  put  a  little  salt  to 
it,  and  then  pour  it  over  your  trouts,  and  stir  them;  lay 
them  upon  a  gridiron,  and  let  them  broil  over  a  slow 
fire,  turning  them  now  and  then,  and  keeping  up  the 
fire.  When  broiled,  serve  them  up  with  a  white  sauce 
made  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  some  butter,  put 
it  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  dust  of  flour,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  whole  green  onions,  some  capera, 
and  anchovies  ;  moisten  the  broiled  trouts  with  a  little 
water  and  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  the  stove,  stirring  it 
c6nstantly,  till  the  sauce  is  Uiickened  enough,  then 
make  it  relishing;  dish  up  your  trouts,  put  your  sauoe 
over  them,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  serve  up  your  trouts  with  a 
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oraw-fish  cvSiin,  yoa  must  put  no  capers  in  your  white- 
sauce  ;  when  it  is  thickened,  put  you  craw-fish  cullis 
into  it,  and  your  trouts  being  broiled,  dish  them  up. 
Your  sauce  should  be  poured  oyer  the  fish,  and  serye 
them  up  hot, 

Bboiled  Trouts,  with  Mushrooms. — Gut  your 
trouts  and  broil  them  in  the  same  manner  as  is  shown 
before:  when  they  are  broiled,  dish  them  up,  pour  a 
ragout  with  mushrooms  oyer  them,  and  serve  them  up 
hot. 

Trouts  dressed  in  a*  Stew-fak. — Take  some 
trouts,  which  being  gutted  and  washed  well,  put  a 
Kttle  minced  meat  in  their  beUy;  take  a  stew-pan,  put  a 
lump  of  butter  into  it,  with  some  parsley,  and  green 
onions  cut,  and  sweet  herbs,  all  cut  small,  lUcewise  some 
pepper  and  salt,  fine  spice,  and  an  anehoyy  cut  ^mall ; 
then  put  in  your  trouts,  and  place  them  upon  hot  cinders, 
turn  them  now  and  then,  and  send  them  to  the  oven,  to 
get  a  colour,  dish  them  up,  and  put  lemon-juice  oyer 
tnem,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

Soles,  salmon,  whitings,  smelts,  &c.,  may  be  all  dressed 
in  the  same  way. 

Fillets  of  Mackarel  broiled. — Broil  as  follows : 
rub  oyer  with  yolk  of  egg,  then  coyer  them  with 
erumbs  of  bread,  dip  them  into  clarified  butter,  and 
coyer  a  second  time  with  bread  crumbs  ;  broil  of  a  nice 
brown  colour. 

The  sauce  to  be  made :  take  a  lump  of  fresh  butter 
and  put  into  a  stew-pan,  when  melted,  add  a  table- 
spoomul  of  flour,  let  the  flour  boil  over  a  slow  fire  for  a 
mort  time,  taking  care  it  does  not  change  colour,  then 
moisten  by  degrees  with  veal  or  chicken-broth,  or  water, 
and  season  to  taste.  When  the  liquor  is  all  in  the 
sauce,  add  some  small  mushrooms  parboiled,  and  when 
nearly  done,  two  ounces  of  truffles.  Take  the  sauce  off 
the  fire  when  ready,  and  thicken  with  two  yolks  of  eggs, 
beat  up  with  a  table  spoonful  of  Tarragon  vinegar, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  soft  water.     Place  the  fillets  in 
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a  dish  standing  up  round  the  circumferenoey  and  poor^ 
the  sauce  into  the  middle. 

To  FBY  Fillets  of  Mackabel. — Toss  and  fry  them 
in  a  stew-pan,  send  them  up  to  tahle  covered  with  the 
white  sauce  for  mackarel. 

To  FBY  OB  BBOiL  Mackabel. — Mackard  is  a  fish 
generally  esteemed  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The  rich 
eat  it  on  account  of  its  good  savour,  the  poor  because  it 
is  cheap.  It  must  not  be  washed  when  intended  to  be 
broiled;  empty  and  wipe  it  well ;  open  the  back,  and 
put  into  it  a  little  salt  and  oM.  Broil  it  on  a  gentle  fire, 
turn  it  over  on  both  sides,  and  also  on  the  back.  With 
the  point  of  your  knife  try  if  it  be  done,  by  detaching  the 
bone  from  the  flesh. 

To  FBY  Tbout,  Gbayling,  Pebch,  and  Tench. — 
Scale,  gut,  and  wash  them  well ;  dry  them  and  lay  them 
separately  on  a  board  before  the  fire ;  after  dusting  some 
flour  over  them,  fry  them  of  a  fine  colour  in  fresh  drip- 
mng,  or  hog's  lard.  Serve  with  crisp  parsley  and  plain 
butter. 

To  FBY  Smelts. — After  having  washed  them,  and 
taken  away  the  gills,  dry  them  in  a  cloth ;  beat  up  an 
egg  very  fine,  rub  it  over  them  with  a  feather,  and  strew 
on  crumbs  of  bread.  Fry  them  in  hog's  lard  over  a  clear 
fire,  and  put  them  in  when  the  fat  is  boiling  hot;  when 
they  are  of  a  fine  brown,  take  them  out,  and  drain  off 
the  fat.     Garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  lemon. 

Bboiled  Mackabel  (Another  receipt), — Put  the 
fish,  without  splitting  it,  on  an  inclined  gridiron,  over  a 
slow  fire  ;  baste  it  with  olive  oil,  or  clarified  butter,  by 
rubbing  it  on  with  a  feather.  When  nearly  done  leave 
off  basting  it^  have  ready  a  little  fresh  butter  worked 
into  a  paste  with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  some  pepper 
and  salt)  a  little  Cayenne  at  pleasure,  and  some  chopped 
parsley.  Cover  with  this  mixture  the  mackarel  hot  &om 
the  gridiron,  and  serve  it  up. 

Fbied  cbimfed  Cod. — Take  your  slices,  dredge  them 
with  flour,  and  fiy  in  a  fuU  pan  of  oil,  drip{»ng,  or  but" 
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ter,  or  it  may  be  stewed  in  French  liquid,  and  sent 
to  table  covered  over  with  the  white  sauce,  as  for  fillets 
of  mackarel. 

To  DRESS  Red  Hebbings. — Having  steeped  them  in 
boiling  water,  toast  them  before  the  fire,  till  they  are 
sufficiently  done ;  then  rub  over  them  as  much  butter 
as  they  will  absorb  before  the  fire.  If  hard  roes,  open 
them  gently  by  the  belly,  and  insert  some  butter  between 
the  roe,  closing  it  again  that  the  heat  may  melt  the  but- 
ter inside.  Mustard  is  an  agreeable  relish  to  red  her- 
ring^. If  one  of  a  parcel  be  found  too  salt,  you  should 
steep  the  remaining  in  new  milk  before  dressing  them. 

To  DRESS  Red  Herrings  {Another  way), — Choose 
those  that  are  large  and  moist,  cut  them  open,  and  pour 
some  boiling  smsJl  beer  over  them;  let  them  soak  half 
an  hour,  drain  them  dry,  and  make  them  just  hot 
through  before  the  fire,  then  rub  some  cold  butter  over 
them,  and  serve  them  with  egg-sauce,  or  mashed  pota- . 
toes. 

The  Pilchard. — These  fish  may  be  broiled,  or  fined, 
or  baked  in  jars,  with  a  little  water,  salt,  and  vinegar, 
an  onion,  and  two  bay-leaves.  When  baked  they  may 
be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

To  FRY  Whiting. — Scrape  off  the  scales  and  cut  off 
the  fins,  wipe  them  dry  with  a  clean  cloth,  beat  up  the 
yolk  of  an  e^g,  and  with  a  feather  rub  them  over  with 
it,  sprinkle  over  them  finely-grated  bread  crumbs.  Fry! 
them  of  a  nice  brown  in  boiling  fresh  lard,  or  dripping. 
If  small,  and  used  as  a  garnish,  they  should  be  curled. 

To  broil,  after  the  French  way,  you  do  not  skin  them, 
but  slit  the  back  on  both  sides,  rubbing  them  over  with 
yolk  of  egg  and  bread  crumbs.  Serve  with  anchovy,, 
or  shrimp  sauce,  or  melted  butter. 

Fillets  of  Roaches  with  Sweet  Herbs. — Gut 
your  roaches,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  take  them  off  in 
slices,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  few  sweet  herbs, 
some  parsley,  and  green  onions,  cut  small,  and  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  put  melted  butter  to  them,  and 
let  them  simmer  for  an  hour  to  get  a  taste  ;  then  set 
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them  upon  hot  dnders  to  melt  the  butter,  strew  them 
with  fine  crombs  of  bread,  then  broil  th^n.  Make  a 
remonlade  with  good  oil,  a  few  capers,  and  parsley,  cut 
small,  with  a  smafi  green  onion,  and  an  anchoyy,  pepper, 
and  salt,  mustard,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  lemon-juice. 
The  whole  being  well  mixed  toother,  put  them  into  a 
saucer,  or  under  yonr  roaches;  me  slices  being  broiled 
pretty  brown,  place  them  in  their  dish,  and  serve  them 
for  entry. 

BOASTIHa  AND  BAKING. 

To  BOAST  A  Stuboeon. — Sturgeon  is  much  im- 
proved by  laying  in  salt  and  water  for  six  or  eight  hours, 
then  cleanse  and  scrape  it  thoroughly,  6  x  it  on  a  spit, 
and  baste  it  well  with  butter  whue  roasting,  dredgms^. 
it  occasionally  with  flour;  when  half  done,  have  prepared 
some  fine  grated  bread,  with  some  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
little  parsley  chopped  fine,  and  strewn  over  it,  which  by 
tbe  aid  of  a  littie  butter,  will  adhere  firmly  to  the  fish. 
When  done  serve  it  with  the  following  sauce. 

Sauce  fob  Roast  Stuboeon. — A.  pint  of  water,  an 
anchovy,  a  small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  an  onion,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  mace,  doves,  whole  pepper, 
black  and  white,  and  a  piece  of  horse-radish ;  cover  it 
dose  to  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  after  strain- 
ing it,  put  it  again  in  the  sauce-pan  with  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  a  dozen  of  oysters  and  their  liquor,  two  cpoonfuls 
of  walnut  ketchup,  the  inside  of  a  crab  bnused  fine,  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a  spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  let  all  simmer,  dish  your  fish,  and  pour  this 
sauce  over  it» 

To  boast  labge  Eels  ob  Lamfbeys,  with  a 
PtJDDiNO  IN  THE  Belly. — Skin  your  eels  or  lampreys, 
cut  off  the  head,  take  the  guts  out,  and  scrape  the 
blood  clean  from  the  bone,  uien  make  a  good  force- 
meat of  oysters  or  shrimps,  chopped  small,  the  crumb 
of  half  a  penny  loaf,  a  littie  nutmeg  or  leraou-peel,  shred 
fine,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  put  them 
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in  the  belly  of  your  fish,  sew  it  up,  turn  it  round  on 
your  dish,  put  over  it  flour  and  butter,  pour  a  little  water 
on  your  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven;  when  it 
comes  out,  take  the  gravy  from  under  it,  and  scum  off 
die  fat,  then  strain  it  through  a  hair-sieve,  add  to  it  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  two  of  browning,  a  meat- 
spoonful  of  walnut-ketchup,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  oue 
andiovy,  and  a  slice  of  lemon  ;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes, 
thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  send  it  up  in  a 
sauce-boat,  dish  your  fish ;  garnish  it  with  lemon  and  crisp 
parsley. 

SoL.i»  DRESSED  WITH  SwEET  Herbs. — Clean  them 
well,  chop  off  the  heads  and  tails,  and  slit  them  up  the 
back;  rub  a  silver  dish,  or  a  baking-pan  with  butter, 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  a  few  sweet  herbs,  chopped 
parsley,  and  some  whole  green  onions^  place  your  fish  in 
it^  season  them  over  and  under  the  same  way,  sprinkle 
them  with  fresh  butter,  strew  them  with  fine  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  put  them  in  the  oven.  When  baked  to  a  fine 
colour,  take  them  out,  take  off  the  fat,  serve  them  up 
hot  with  an  anchovy-sauce  under  them,  for  a  course  or 
small  dish. 


SCOLLOPING,  PATTIES,  &c 

To  DRESS  Red  Muulets  (Another  fashion) ^^^-In 
general,  to  eat  them  in  great  perfection,  you  must  wash 
them  well,  but  not  empty  them,  drain  them  very  dry  in 
a  clean  cloth;  then  have  some  buttered  paper  and  a 
little  salt,  wrap  them  well  in  it,  and  put  them  into  thb 
oven,  or  broil  them  if  you  have  no  oven.  They  may 
be  eaten  with  lobster  sauce,  or  anchovy  sauce  alone ; 
send  ihem  to  table  without  the  paper. 

You  may  dress  them  in  another  way,  by  putting  them 
in  the  oven  in  a  buttered  baking-dish,  and  covering  them 
with  buttered  paper;  when  uiey  are  done,  serve  over 
them  the  followmg  sauce  : — 

Put  in  a  small  stew-pan  a  little  bit  of  butter,  a  few  pieces 
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of  ham,  cut  into  dice,  a  few  leaves  of  mace,  two  doves,  a 
little  thyme,  a  few  bits  of  mushroom,  some  parsley  roots, 
one  shalot,  cut  into  four,  and  a  small  bit  of  carrot ;  ny  them 
on  a  slow  fire  till  they  become  a  little  brown,  then  moisten 
with  a  glass  of  good  Madeira,  and  put  but  little  sugar ; 
reduce  the  wine  to  half  the  quantity,  add  to  this  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  good  EspagnoUy  skim  away  all  the 
fat,  put  the  sauce  through  a  tammy,  and  add  to  it  a  bit 
of  fresh  butter,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  add  to  this 
the  gravy  from  the  fish.  Season  the  sauce  of  very  good 
taste,  with  salt,  pepper,  lemon,  &c.,  and  if  the  sauce 
should  not  be  tmck  enough,  add  a  small  bit  of  butter, 
with  a  little  flour. 

Lobster  {Another  way), — Lobsters  are  boiled  in  the 
same  manner  as  craw- fish,  but  they  would  have  a  better 
savour  if  sea-water  could  be  had  to  boil  them  in.  Se- 
veral ragouts  are  made  of  lobsters.  Pies  for  entrees ; 
'salades  for  entremets;  fish  sauce,  and  minces  in  the 
shell,  &c.  You  must  pay  attention  to  the  proper  time 
required  for  boiling  a  lobster;  if  you  boil  it  too  long, 
the  flesh  becomes  thready  and  disagreeable;  and  if  not 
done  enough,  the  spawn  is  not  red  through :  this  must 
be  obviated  by  great  attention. 

Scollops  of  Lobster  in  the  Shell. — This  is  an 
entremet  Take  one  or  two  lobsters,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  dish,  or  the  number  of  people  you  have  to 
dinner.  Cut  the  lobster  in  two  without  breaking  the 
shell ;  clean  the  inside  of  the  shell,  cut  the  meat  of  the 
lobsters  into  small  dice,  and  preserve  the  kind  of  farce 
that  is  inside  ;  then  take  one  or  two  spoonfuls  ofveloutS, 
a  small  bit  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  Cayenne  peppev, 
and  keep  stirring  the  whole  over  the  fire.  When  it  is 
quite  hot,  throw  the  meat,  and  the  kind  of  farce  that 
you  found  in  the  lobster  into  the  sauce,  and  lay  the 
whole  in  the  shells.  Level  with  your  knife,  and  strew 
over  crumbs  of  bread  twice,  and  keep  basting  with  a 
little  melted  butter.  Give  it  a  colour  with  the  salaman- 
der, and  keep  the  scollops  very  hot.  Never  let  it  co- 
lour in  the  oven,  as  it  woiud  taste  too  strong. 
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•'  Lobster  may  be  dressed  abo  without  any  sauce; 
merely  break  the  shell,  and  give  an  agreeable  shape  to 
the  dish  by  putting  the  body  in  the  middle,  the  tau  cut 
in  two  on  each  side,  and  the  daws  at  the  end;  the  fledh 
of  this  fish  is  very  fine,  and  can  be  used  in  cookery  for 
peHts  pates  of  aJl  kinds. 

Scoi^LOPS  OF  Oysters. — The  English  green  03rster8 
are  the  best  that  are  known.  After  having  opened 
them,  boil  them  in  their  own  liquor,  but  do  not  let  them 
be  too  much  done.  Next  beard  them  and  return  them 
into  the  liquor,  out  of  which  you  take  them  with  the 
bored  ladle.  Let  the  liquor  stand,  and  drain  it  from  the 
sand.  Make  a  little  white  rot^r,  moisten  with  the  liquor, 
and  when  the  sauce  is  got  jiretty  thick,  add  a  spoonfiil 
or  two  of  cream,  and  a  spoonful  of  b^chamelle;  put  the 
oysters  into  this  sauce,  and  season  them  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Next  put  them  into  the  shell  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, stew  them  over  twice  with  butter  and  crumbs  of 
bread  ;  give  them  a  good  colour  with  the  salamander, 
and  serve  them  up  very  hot  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
<You  may  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  them  if  you  think 
proper;  but  never  omit  parsley  chopped  very  fine.  Some 
people  add  mushrooms,  which  are  no  improvement. 

Small  Oysteb  Patties  (After  Lord  Seftons 
fashion), — Pick  out  the  smallest  oysters  you  can  find, 
and  boil  and  beard  them  as  above.  Make  the  sauce  also 
in  the  same  manner,  only  add  to  it  a  little  cavice  and 
butter,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Have  about  two 
dozen  of  small  patties  ready;  fill  them  with  oysters  and 
as  much  sauce  as  they  will  hold;  have  also  some  crumbs 
of  bread  fried  of  a  fine  colour,  strew  some  over  the  small 
pies,  which  dish  en  huisson.  Serve  them  up  very  hot. 
This  addition  of  the  Med  crumbs  of  bread  gives  a  very 
pleasant  taste. 

SAiiAD  OF  Soles. — Divide  the  cold  fish  boned  into 
small  bits,  as  for  a  Mcassee,  and  p^t  it  into  a  deep  dish 
or  salad-bowl.  Mix  with  it  a  spoonful  of  capers,  an 
anchovy  chopped,  and  a  few  hearts  of  lettuces.  Then 
pour  over  and  mix  well  with  it  four  spoonfuls  of  olive 
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oiL  Now,  nib  up  the  yolk  of  a  liard-boiled  egg^  with 
fufficient  salt  for  the  salad,  plenty  of  pepper,  a  tea- 
q>oonful  of  mustard,  half  a  table-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Pour 
this  into  the  salad,  and  mix  alt  well  together. 

Fish  Pies  may  be  made  of  all  sorts  of  fish,  especially 
soles,  salmon,  cod  fish,  and  eels,  either  mixed  or  s^ki- 
rate.  Season  well,  add  a  little  cape  wine,  and  broth  in 
equal  parts,  plenty  of  fresh  butter,  and  Imke  in  a  quick 
oven.  Shrimp  pie  is  excellent;  the  shrimps  must  be 
veiy  fresh,  and  shelled.  This  is  not  an  expensive  pie. 
LoDster,  craw-fish,  and  crab,  also  make  excellent  pies. 
A  few  oysters  are  an  improvement  to  all  these  pies,  which 
may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

Buttered  Lobster. — Take  two  lobsters,  when  they 
are  boiled  and  cold,  cut  one  of  the  bodies  down  the 
middle,  take  all  the  meat  out  of  the  rest  of  the  shells^ 
and  the  other  body,  mince  it  small,  put  it  in  a  saucepan, 
add  a  glass  of  white  wine,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
a  little  g^ted  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt;  let  it  boil,  then 
have  ready  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  melted  with  an 
anchovy  and  the  yolk  of  two  eggs,  beat  up  and  mixed 
with  the  butter.  Mix  all  together,  shaking  the  sauce- 
pan round  till  it  is  quite  hot.  Lay  the  body  of  the  lofa^ 
ster  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  put  the  minced 
round  it. 

To  Ragout  Salmon. — Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  and  melt  it  in  a  stew-pan,  then  shake  in  as 
much  flour,  stirring  it  all  the  time  till  the  butter  looks 
brown;  then  add  some  good  broth  or  gravy,  stir  it  all 
together,  put  in  the  salmon,  and  let  it  simmer  gentiy  ; 
add  to  it  half  a  spoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovy,  and 
the  same  of  walnut-ketchup,  or  pickle,  and  a  littie  soy. 

Take  out  the  salmon  when  hot,  place  it  in  the  dish, 
and  pour  the  gravy  through  a  sieve  over  it. 

To  ScoixoF  Shrimps. — Shell  three  pints  of  shrimps, 
stew  them  in  cream,  and  bake  in  a  Dutch  oven  with 
bread  crumbs,  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  the  same  as  scol- 
loped oysters. 
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Lobster  Scolloped. — Take  the  lobster  from  the 
shell,  break  it  into  small  pieces,  place  it  in  a  stew-pan, 
season  with  Cayenne  pepper,  a  little  Tarragon  and  Chili 
Tinegar,  salt,  bruised  maoe,  and  some  bread  crumbs; 
place  the  whole  in  scollop  shells ;  then  break  up  the  shell 
and  claws  of  the  lobster,  and  place  it  in  a  smaU  miantity 
of  water ;  let  the  whole  stew  until  reduced  to  naif  its 
ori^nal  bulk,  then  strain  off  the  liquor  and  place  it  in  a 
stew-pan,  and  thicken  it  with  a  piece  of  floured  butter; 
pour  this  oyer  the  lobster  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole, 
sprinkle  bread-crumbs  over  the  top,  and  bake  the  scollops 
in  a  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire ;  when  done,  brown  the 
bread-crumbs  with  a  salamander,  and  serve  them  up  in 
the  scollop  shells. 

To  Dress  a  Crab  cold, — ^Extract  the  meat  of  a 
boiled  crab,  carefully  picking  out  every  particle  of  shell; 
mix  the  whole  well  together  with  a  quantity  of  mustard 
and  Chili,  Tarragon,  or  common  vinegar,  and  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  Cayenne;  then  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  back-shell,  fill  it  with  the  meat,  which  should 
be  eaten  cold  without  any  further  dressing. 

To  PiCKiiE  UNDRESSED  Salhon.— ScbIc  your  fish, 
and  rub  it  well  with  a  dry  cloth,  scrape  out  all  the  blood 
about  the  back-bone,  but  do  not  wash  it.  Cut  off  the 
bead,  and  cut  the  body  into  two  or  three  pieces  across ; 
then  boil  your  fish  in  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
with  a  few  cloves,  allspice,  bay-leaves,  and  blades  of 
mace  until  it  be  done ;  skim  off  the  scum  whilst  your 
fish  is  boiling;  when  done,  take  out  the  fish,  and  let 
that  and  the  liquor  become  cold;  then  add  to  it  about 
one-third  more  vinegar,  and  throw  in  some  whole  pep- 
per. 

To  Pickle  cold  Salmon. — Boil  a  portion  of  the 
water  in  which  your  salmon  was  dressed,  add  to  this 
about  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  throw  in  a  few 
whole  pepper-ooms,  allspice,  and  bay-leaves;  as  soon  as 
it  boils,  take'  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  any  previously 
cooked  salmon  you  may  wish  to  preserve  in  tnis  way.  In 
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the  event  of  your  salmon  h&ng  nnderdone,  boil  it  in  the 
pickle  until  thoroughly  done  throughout. 

Mackabel,  Turbot,  Tbout,  MuixsTy  CoDy  Lino, 
and  almost  every  kind  of  fish  that  are  adapted  for  boil- 
ing, may  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  above  laid 
down.  A  few  bay-leaves  boiled  in  the  pickle  is  a  de** 
cided  improvement  to  the  fish. 

.  To  PiCKiiE  Oysters. — In  opening  your  oysters,  take 
care  to  preserve  their  liquor.  This  you  may  readily 
effect  by  opening  them  in  the  deep  shell,  as  is  practised 
in  France  and  Belgium.  To  this  add  an  equal  quantify 
of  vinegar,  a  c^lass  of  white  wine,  throw  in  a  blade  of 
mace,  some  whole  pepper-corns,  and  a  little  salt ;  boil 
this  for  five  minutes,  taking  care  to  remove  the  scum; 
then  put  in  your  oysters,  and  let  them  simmer  very 
gently  for  about  ten  minutes ;  then  put  them  with  their 
liquor  into  deep  earthen  pots,  and  tie  them  over  wiih 
bladder,  white  leather,  and  paper,  or  with  tin-foil,  as  is 
used  on  the  Continent^  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the 
air. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  BRAIZES  IN  GENERAL. 

EvEBT  thing  that  is  braized  must  be  done  thoroughly, 
and  must  be  seasoned  with  spices,  sweet  herbs,  vegetables, 
&c.  Though  not  of  the  nrst  order  of  cookery,  it  is  ex- 
pensive, requires  much  care  and  constant  attention,  and 
nicety  in  the  art.  The  things  which  belong  to  the  class 
of  braizes,  are  fricandeaux,  sweet-breads,  cutlets  of  mut* 
on,  veal,  tendons  of  veal,  rump  of  beef,  leg  of  mutton, 
&c.  &c.  Braizing  is,  in  truth,  a  more  scientific  way  of 
stewing. 

A  Braize  to  dress  Beef,  Mutton,  or  any 
OTHER  Meat. — Take  a  braizins^-pot,  line  the  bottom 
with  slices  of  bacon,  beef,  and  onions,  then  put  in  it  your 
meat,  and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  onions,  carrots,  sweet 
basil,  thyme,  and  bay -leaves  ;  lay  over  it  more  slices  of 
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beef  and  bacon,  coyer  it)  and  let  it  be  done  with  fird 
over  and  under.  You  may  in  this  sort  of  braize  dress 
beef,,  mutton,  or  any  other  meat.  A  sheet  of  buttered 
paper  is  generally  put  oyer  Inraized  meats  to  preyent  thw 
being  browned  by  the  fire. 

A  White  Braize. — Take  a  braizing-pot,  line  with 
slices  of  bacon,  veal,  and  onions  ;  you  can  add  pieces  of 
turkey  and  pullets,  or  any  other  of  the  white  meat.  Sea* 
son  with  salt,  pepper,  sweet  basil,  bay-leayes,  and  garlic; 
then  simmer  the  whole.  This  braize  serves  for  all  sorts 
oi  rolled  meat. 

Of  Seasoiong  Spiges^ — Put  in  a  mortar  half  aa 
ounce  of  grated  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  broken  cloves, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  broken  mace, 
a  quarter  of  an  oimce  of  dried  thyme;  work  the  whole 
to  powder,  pass  it  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  put  it  into  a 
tin-box  that  shuts  very  close,  so  as  to  retain  the  strength 
of  the  spices,  ^x,  with  one  ounce  of  this  preparation 
one  pound  of  salt,  dried  in  the  oven,  and  finely  sifted  ; 
to  one  pound  of  veal,  when  boned,  put  half  an  ounce  of 
this  seasoned  spice,  which  will  season  it  effectually.  Your 
spices  must  be  of  the  very  best. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  PObLES  IN  GENERAL. 

PoiLES  is  almost  the  same  operation  as  braizing, 
only  that  what  is  po^l^s  must  be  underdone,  and  a  braize 
must  be  done  through. 

As  the  articles  which  are  po^l6s  require  to  preserve 
their  whiteness,  they  must  not  be  kept  on  the  fire  so  long 
as  others.  For  a  fowl  to  be  done  in  this  way,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  is  enough;  a  capon  an  hour,  and 
so  on. 

PotLES. — Take  one  pound  of  beef  suet,  one  pound  of 
yery  fresh  butter,  and  one  pound  of  very  fat  bacon  ;  cut 
the  suet  and  bacon  into  very  large  dice,  put  into  a  stew- 
pan,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  veal  cut  in  the  same  way, 
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and  fried  till  ihe  veal  beeomes  rery  white ;  then  xmnsleii 
with  about  three  pints  of  dear  boiling  broth  or  water,  a 
handful  of  salt,  one  bay-leaf^  a  £bw  sprigs  of  thyme, 
one  onion  stuck  with  uiree  doyes,  a  good  bundle  of 
parsley,  and  green  onions.  Let  the  whole  boil  gently 
till  the  onion  is  done,  then  drain  it  through  a  hair  sieye, 
and  use  it  for  any  thing  that  may  want  poM^.  The 
use  of  po^le  is  to  make  eyery  thing  boiled  in  it  yery 
white  and  relishing.  In  the  winter  it  keeps  for  a  weei^ 
and  is  useful  in  the  larder,  particularly  if  you  do  not 
put  any  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  bacon,  otherwise,  wbat- 
i^yer  you  boil  in  it,  wul  turn  red. 
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SAUCES,  ESSENCES,  AND  CONDIMENTS. 

Aiii<  sauces  should  be  served  hot;  when  wiih  cream 
and  eggs,  they  should  be  very  well  stirred  aflber  these 
ingredients  are  added,  to  prevent  their  curdling,  and 
warmed  through,  but  not  to  boU,  The  same  care  should 
be  taken  in  mixing  capers,  acid,  and  pickles,  when  used 
in  sauces.  When  wine,  ketchup,  lemon-juice,  spices, 
are  used,  &c.  &c.,  they  should  not  be  in  for  a  longer 
time  thsoi  what  is  necessary  to  extract  the  flavour. 

Brown  sauces  should  be  thinner  than  white.  Cream 
should  be  boiled  before  it  is  mixed  with  any  soup  or 
sauce. 

OBSBBVATIONS  RBLATIVB  TO  ALL  SOBTS  OF 
HSH  AND  OTHER  SAUCEa 

Fish  sauces  should  always  be  thick  enough  to  adhere 
to  the  fish;  when  too  thin,  they  are  bad.  The  thick  is 
preferable,  for  you  can  add  some  of  the  cruet  sauces. 

Essence  of  Ham  for  Gravies. — Pick  all  the  meat 
dean  horn  a  ham  bone,  leaving  out  any  rusty  or  rancid 
part ;  break  the  bone,  and  put  both  into  a  sauce-pan 
with  nearly  half  a  pint  of  water,  or  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
gravy*  Set  it  over  a  slow  fir^  and  stir  it  nearly  all  the 
time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom ;  add  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  some  pepper,  and  a  pint  of  good  beef"» 
gravy ;  continue  to  simmer  till  it  be  well  flavoured  with 
the  herbs ;  strain  off  the  gravy ;  keep  it  for  improving 
rich  gravies  and  sauces  of  all  description. 

Egg  Sauce. — Put  three  or  four  e&;gs  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  them  from  twelve  to  mteen  minutes — ^ 
fifteen  minutes  is  the  better  time.     Put  them  into  cold 
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water  till  ihej  are  quite  cold«  This  makes  the  yolks 
firmer,  and  prevents  their  surface  turning  .hlack.  Use 
only  two  of  the  whites,  and  cut  them  into  small  dice, 
and  all  the  yolks  into  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square.  Put 
them  into  a  sauce-hoat,  and  pour  on  them  about  half  a 
piqt  of  melted  butter,  and  stir  the  whole  together. 
The  melted  butter  for  egg  sauce  must  not  be  made 
too  thick,  though  it  should  be  made  rich.  You  may 
pound  a  couple  of  yolks,  and  rub  them  into  the  butter 
to  thicken  it     Serve  thoroughly  hot. 

Gbeen  Sauce. — Bruise  ereen  spinach  or  sorrel  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  strain  Uie  juice  through  a  cloth  or 
coarse  sieve ;  add  a  little  lump  sug^,  and  to  the  spinach* 
juice  some  vinegar,  or,  instead,  the  pulp  of  stewed 
g^seberries;  put  in  a  bit  of  butter,  and  dimmer  the 
whole  for  about  five  minutes:  shake  all  well  toge- 
ther. 

N.B. — This  is  sometimes  served  up  with  young  ducks 
or  green  geese.  You  will  want  neither  gooseberries  nor 
vinegar  if  you  use  sorrel;  but  to  e;ive  it  some  consist* 
ency,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  litUe  flour  to  the 
butter. 

Lemon  Sauce. — Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  very 
small  dice,  and  put  them  into  melted  butter ;  ^ve  it  one 
boil,  and  pour  it  over  boiled  fowls,  or  send  it  to  table  in 
a  sauce-tureen. 

Fish  Sauce  without  Butter.— Simmer  very  gently 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  vinegar  and  half  a  pint  of  water 
(which  must  not  be  hard),  with  an  onion,  half  a  hand- 
ful of  horse-radish,  and  the  following  spices  lightly 
bruised :  Four  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  naif  a 
tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper.  When  the  onion  is  quite 
tender,  chop  it  small  with  two  anchovies^  and  set  the 
whole  on  the  fire  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  ketchup.  In  the  mean  time,  have  ready,  and 
well-beaten,  the  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs ;  strain  thenv 
mix  the  liquor  by  degrees  with  them,  and  when  well 
mixed,  set  the  sauce-pan  over  a  gentle  fire,  keeping  a; 
basin  in  one  hand,  into  which  toss  the  sauce  to  and  itOf 
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wad  shake  tlie  sauce-pan  oyer  the  fire,  that  the  eggi 
may  not  curdle.  Don't  boil  them,  only  let  the  sauce  be 
hot  enough  to  giye  it  the  thickness  of  melted  butter. 

The  Oij>  Cubsakt  Sauce  for  Venison. — Boil  an 
ounce  of  dried  currants,  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  few 
minutes ;  then  add  a  small  tea-eup&d  of  bread-crumbs, 
ox  doves,  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  a  bit  of  butter. 
Stir  it  till  the  whole  is  smooth. 

ToMATA,  OR  LovE-AppiiE  Sauce. — Havo  twelve  or 
fiflbeen  tomatas  ripe  and  red,  take  off  the  stalk,  cut  them 
in  hal^  crush  them  just  enough  to  get  all  the  water  and 
seeds  out ;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan,  with  two  or  three 
table-spoonfub  of  beef-gravy,  or  a  few  small  bits  of 
lean  ham ;  set  them  on  a  slow  stove  for  an  hour,  or  till 
properly  melted;  then  rub  them  through  a  tammy  into 
a  dean  stew-pan,  with  a  little  white  pepper  and  salt, 
and  let  them  simmer  together  a.  few  minutes. 

N.B. — To  the  above,  the  French  cook  adds  a  dozen 
small  button  mushrooms,  an  onion  or  shalot,  a  dove 
or  two,  or  a  little  Tarragon  vinegar. 

ToBCATA  Sauce  (Ajtotker  way), — Take  the  tomatas 
when  quite  ripe,  bake  them  till  very  tender,  strain  them, 
and  rub  them  through  a  fine  sieve.  To  every  three 
pounds  of  pulp  put  a  pint  of  Chili  vinegar,  a  very  email 
quantity  of  garfic  and  shalot  sliced,  half  an  ounce  of 
white  pepper  sifted  (or  if  it  be  for  an  Indian  palate,  a 
good  pmch  of  Cayenne),  half  an  ounce  of  salt ;  boil  the 
whole  together  till  every  ingredient  be  tender,  then  rub 
it  through  a  sieve.  To  every  pound  add  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  boil  the  whole  together  till  it  becomes  as 
thick  as  cream ;  bottle  it  when  quite  cold,  cork  it  well, 
and  tie  a  bladder  over  it.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 
.  ToMATA  Sauce  {Another  way), — Cut  ten  or  twelve 
tomatas  into  quarters;  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with 
four  or  five  onions  cut  into  slices,  a  pinch  of  parsley,  a 
little  thyme,  a  dove,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter; 
boil  the  whole  together,  taldng  care  that  it  does  not 
stick  to  the  stew^pan^  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour: 
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strain  your  saace  through  a  hair-sieye  ;  take  cai«  that 
it  isproperly  seaaoned  with  salt. 

This  sauce  is  good  with  meat,  fish,  and  vegetablei. 
Sauce  fob  Wii:j>-Duck  or  Tslii. — ^Take  half  die 
rind  of  a  Seville  orange,  pared  yerj  thin,  with  some  thin 
parings  of  lemon-rind ;  add  to  it  a  glass  of  port,  a  des- 
sert-spoonful of  mustard,  a  very  small  hit  of  sugar,  the 
size  of  a  nut,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  tahle-^spoon-^ 
fbl  of  Seyille  orange-juice,  a  little  glaze  and  Cayenne^ 
two  tahle-spoonfiils  of  rich  gravy  (Mr  Espagnole  (see 
Espagnde,  French  Cookery),  hoil  together  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, strain  and  serve  qiute  hot.  This  sauce  should  be 
kept  thin. 

Saucs  fob  Wild-Dugk  on  Wiij>-Geb9e. — ^Take  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  from  a  salt  to  a  dessert-spoon,  add  the 
piece  of  half  a  lemon,  a  glass  of  claret  or  port,  a  g^asa- 
of  ketchup,  or  any  other  sauce  according  to  the  taste.: 
To  be  warmed  before  you  pour  it  over  the  duck,  or  sent 
up  in  a  sauce-boat. 

Bread  Sauce. — Put  a  small  tea-cupful  of  bread 
crumbs  into  a  stew-pan,  pour  on  it  as  much  new  milk 
as  it  will  soak  up,  and  a  little  more,  or  instead  of  the 
milk,  take  the  giblets,  head,  neck,  and  legs  of  the  poul- 
try, &c.,  and  stew  them,  and  moisten  tne  bread  with 
tms  liquor;  put  it  on  the  fire  with  a  middling-sized 
onion,  and  a  dozen  berries  of  pepper,  or  allspice,  or  a 
little  mace  ;  let  it  boil,  then  stu*  it  well,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer till  it  is  quite  stiff,  and  then  put  to  it  about  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  about  an  ounce  of  pepper,, 
melted  butter,  or  a  little  good  broth  ;  take  out  the  onion 
and  pepper,  and  it  is  leady.  This  sauce  ou^ht  to  be 
stewed  constantly,  and  to  be  served  quite  smooui. 

Bread  Sauce  (Another  way), — Take  the  crumb  of 
a  stale  roll,  about  a  teacupful,  add  as  much  milk  as  it 
will  soak  up  and  a  little  more,  let  it  simmer  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  till  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
boutUiey  add  a  middle-sized  mild  onion,  and  from  twelve 
to  twenty  berries  of  pepper,  allspice,  or  a  little  mace 
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ftod  fi^t,  with  the  6ize  of  a  walnut  of  fresh  butter  in<* 
stead  of  the  milk,  take  the  giblets,  head,  neck,  &c.,  of 
the  poultry  or  game,  stew  and  moisten  the  bread  with 
thii  liquor ;  let  it  boil,  then  stir  well,  and  let  it  simmer 
till  quite  stifF,  then  put  to  it  about  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  cream,  or  melted  butter,  or  a  little  broth.  Take  out 
the  onion  and  pepper  before  serving.  This  is  an  excel* 
kot  sauce  for  white  g^ame  or  poultry. 

Saucb  fob  Fish-Pies. — Take  a  gill  or  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity  of  «white  wine, 
oyster  liquor,  and  ketchup,  boil  these  with  two  ancho- 
Ties,  and  when  done  strain  them,  and  pour  them  into 
the  pie  af^r  it  is  baked. 

Oy8T£b  Sauce  for  Fowi*  ob  Tubkey. — Take  two 
dozen  or  more  oysters,  and  take  care  to  preserve  all  the 
Uquor  when  you  open  them.  Put  them  into  a  small 
stew-pan  with  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a  spoonful  of 
water;  heat  them  slowly,  and  keep  them  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  simmering,  but  when  the  liquor  boils  the  oys- 
ters are  done ;  stir  them  with  a  spoon,  and  put  them  to 
drain  in  a  hidr-sieve  as  you  take  them  from  the  stew- 
pan  with  a  spoon;  let  the  liquor  settle,  and  pour  it  off 
dear  into  another  vessel;  beiurd  the  oysters,  and  wash 
them  again  in  the  liquor,  in  order  to  remove  all  grit 
and  sand;  then  put  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a 
8tew-»pan,  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  very  fine  flour; 
when  the  flour  is  fined  a  little,  moisten  vntn  the  oyster 
liquor,  and  a  pint  of  cream;  let  this  boil  fiflbeen  minutes, 
and  add  to  it  two  spoonfuls  of  bechamel,  stirring  it  all 
the  while;  if  you  have  not  bechamel,  put  a  small  Int 
of  glaze,  or  portable  soup,  well  seasonea.  Mind,  this 
has  no  essence  of  anchovies,  as  for  fish :  it  is  the  only 
difference*  Mask  the  fowl  with  this  sauce.  It  should 
be  of  the  consistency  of  double  cream. 

SsASOKiNO  FOB  GoosE. — Chop  very  fine  about  three 
or  four  onions,  about  an  ounce  oi  undried  sage-leaves, 
a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  a  little 
pepper  and  salt.  Some  add  half  the  liver  parboiled,  and 
the  yolk  of  one  or  two  eggs.     Stuff  your  goose  with 
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this,  taking  care  that  70a  do  not  quite  fill  the  inside,  t$ 
allow  the  stuffing  to  swelL  Some  cooks  stuff  only  with 
apples  pared  and  cored;  first  parboiled,  others  with 
whole,  or  mashed  potatoes,  well  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt;  adding  a  little  sage  and  onions  if  approved. 

Sauce  for  Green  Goose. ->-Take  half  a  pint  of  sor* 
rel  juice,  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  some  scalded 
gooseberries,  to  which  add  a  sufficiency  of  sugar  and 
butter ;  let  the  whole  boil  up. 

'  Green,  or  Sorrel  Sauce.— Wash  and  dean  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  sorrel,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  that 
will  just  hold  it,  with  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an  eggj 
cover  it  close,  set  it  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  pass  the  sorrel  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon 
through  a  hair-sieve,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
small  pinch  of  powdered  sugar,  make  ^it  hot,  and  serve 
up  under  lamb,  veal,  sweetbreads,  &c.  Cayenne,  nut* 
meg,  and  lemon-juicci  are  sometimes  added  to  it  to  suit 
East  Indian,  West  Indian,  and  Englbh  palates. 

For  Celery  Sauce  when  Cel&ry  is  not  in  Season* 
"^A  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  celery- seed,  or  a  little 
essence  of  celery  will  impregnate  half  a  pint  of  sauce 
with  a  sufficient  portion  or  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable. 

Celery  Sauce  for  boiled  Fowls  and  Turkeys* 
-^Take  a  head  of  celeiTj  wash  and  paro  it  very  clean ; 
cut  it  into  little  thin  bits,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
boil  it  softly  in  a  little  milk  and  water  till  it  is  quite 
tender ;  then  add  a  little  beaten  mace,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg;  thicken  it  with  a  good 
piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  chop  it  and  boil  it  up  with 
some  white  gravy  for  the  dish,  pour  some  of  it  into  the 
dish,  and  put  the  remainder  in  a  sauce-tureen.  You 
majv  add  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a  little  glaze. 

£rown  Celery  Sauce. — Take  the  celery  as  above; 
then  add  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  a  piece  of  butter, 
rolled  in  flour,  with  a  glass  of  red  wine,  a  spoonful  of 
ketchup,  and  half  a  pint  of  good  gravy  ;  boil  all  these 
together,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 
.   Shalot  Sauce,  for  boused  Mutton. — B<nl  three 
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or  six  slialots,  changing  the  water  twice,  then  take  two 
spoonfuls  of  the  liquor  the  mutton  is  hoiled  in,  two 
spoonfbls  of  yineg^,  cut  the  shalots  fine,  mix  them 
with  a  little  salt;  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  hit  of 
butter,  the  size  of  a  wabiut,  rolled  in  flour,  with  a  white 
grayy;  stir  all  together,  and  give  it  a  hoil.  It  is  a  good 
sauce  for  hoiled  mutton. 

Mint  Sauce. — Take  young  mint,  pick  and  wash  it 
clean  ;  chop  it  fine,  put  it  into  a  sauce-tureen,  with  sugar 
and  vinegar  to  your  taste. 

White  Shabp  Sauce.^-BoU  with  a  little  Tarragon, 
or  common  vinegar,  if  the  Tarragon  is  not  to  he  had, 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  about 
twenty  pepper-corns,  reduce  this  one-fourth,  and  add  it  to 
nx  table-spoonfiils  of  satice  toumeCy  and  two  of  good 
stock ;  boil  and  strain  it ;  put  it  again  on  the  fire,  and 
ihicken  it  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  small  bit 
of  butter,  a  little  salt  and  Cayenne.  Just  before  serv- 
ing stir  in  a  little  cream. 

GsEEN  Mint  Sauce. — Pick  and  wash  a  handful  of 
green  mint,  firesh  and  young,  add,  when  minced  very 
fine,  a  table-spoonful  of  the  leaves,  when  taken  fr6m 
the  stalks;  put  them  into  the  sauce-boat  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  vmegfar,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar* 
This  sauce  is  used  with  hot  or  cold  lamb. 

K  green  mint  cannot  be  procured,  it  may  be  made 
with  mint  vinegar. 

Sauce  for  cold  Fowi<  or  Partridge. — Rub  down 
in  a  mortar  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  an  an- 
chovy, two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  oil,  three  of  vinegar, 
a  shalot,  Cayenne  if  approved,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
mustard.  All  should  be  pounded  before  the  oil  is 
added ;  then  strain  it.  Shalot- vinegar  instead  of  shalot, 
relishes  well. 

A  FINE  Mushroom  Sauce  for  Fowls  or  Rab- 
3XTS. — Wash  and  pick  a  pint  of  young  mushrooms,  and 
rub  them  with  salt  to  take  off  the  tender  skin;  put 
tfiem  into  a  saucer-pan  with  a  little  salt,  some  nutmeg,  a 
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blade  of  mace,  a  pint  of  cream,  and  a  good  piece  of  bni* 
ter  rubbed  in  flour;  boil  them  up,  and  star  tbem  till 
done ;  then  pour  it  round  the  chickens,  &c.  Gtaraish 
with  lemon. 

If  you  cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use  pickled  ones 
done  white,  with  a  little  mushroom-powder  with  the 
cream,  &c. 

Feunsij  and  Gooseberby  Sauce.  —  Take  young 
fennel,  strip  it  from  the  stems,  and  wash  it  clean,  cut  it 
very  small;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  butter, 
ana  a  dust  of  flour;  season  it  witb  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  moisten  with  a  little  gravy  or  water;  your 
sauce  being  thickened,  throw  in  some  g^oosebeniea 
blanched*  Let  it  be  of  good  taste.  This  sauce  answers 
well  for  mackarel. 

Sage  and  Onion,  ok  Goos^-stuffino  Sauce.— 
Chop  very  fine,  half  an  ounce  of  green  sage-leaves,  and 
an  ounce  of  oniou,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  water,  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then 
put  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  one  ounce 
of  fine  bread  crumbs,  mix  well  together ;  then  pour  to  it 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  or  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter ;  stir  well  together,  and  simmer  it  a  few 
minutes  longer.  If  you  want  a  liaison^  the  whole  may 
be  bound  with  the  yolk  of  one  or  two  eggs. 

Ham  Sauce. — When  a  ham  is  almost  done  with, 
pick  all  the  meat  clean  from  the  bone,  leaving  out  any 
rusty  part;  beat  the  meat  and  the  bone  to  a  mash  witn 
a  rolling-pin ;  put  it  iato  a  sauce-pan  with  three  spoon- 
fuls of  gravy;  set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  it  all  die 
time,  or  it  wiU  stick  to  the  bottom.  When  it  has  been 
on  some  time,  put  to  it  a  small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
gome  pepper,  and  half  a  pint  of  beef-gravy;  cover  it  up, 
and  let  it  stew  over  a  gentle  fire.  When  it  has  a  good 
flavour  of  the  herbs,  strain  off  the  gravy.  A  litue  of 
this  is  an  improvement  to  all  g^vies. 

Sweet  Sauces,  fob  eitheb  Habe  ob  Venison.—* 
Currant-jelly  warmed,  or  half  a  pint  of  red  wine,  with  a 
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quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  simmered  over  a  dear  fire 
for  ^ye  or  six  minutes;  or  half  a  pint  of  vineg^,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  simmered  till  it  is  a  sjrup. 

TBUFFiiE  Sauce. — Cut  a  truffle  into  small  dices;  do 
tbem  in  butter,  moisten  them  with  four  skimming 
spoonfuls  of  vdoutSf  and  two  of  consommS ;  reduce  it^ 
skim,  and  6nish  it  with  a  pat  of  butter. 

Rice  Sauce. — Steep  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice  in  a 
pint  of  milk,  with  onion,  pepper,  &c.,  as  for  bread  sauce, 
when  the  rice  is  quite  tender  (taJce  out  the  spice),  rub  it 
through  a  sieve  into  a  dean  stew-pan,  if  too  thick,  put  a 
little  milk  or  cream  to  it.  This  is  a  very  delicate  white 
sauce,  and  served  up  for  poultry  and  game. 

MusHBOOM  Sauce. — ItCx  a  good  piece  of  butter  with 
a  little  flour;  boil  it  up  in  some  cream,  shaking  the 
sauce-pan;  throw  in  some  mushrooms,  a  little  salt  and 
nutmeg;  boH  it  up. 

Or  put  the  mushrooms  into  melted  butter,  with  a 
little  veal  gravy,  some  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg. 

To  melt  Butter  with  Cbeam. — Melt  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  well  broken  in  a  glassful  of  cream;  stir  it  con- 
stantly.    Use  it  for  lobster  or  oyster  sauces. 

Pabsley  Ain>  Butter. — Wash  clean,  a  good  bunch 
of  parsley,  pick  it  carefully,  leaf  by  leaf;  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  into  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  boil  it 
tixr  ten  minutes;  drain  on  a  sieve;  mince  it  quite  fine^ 
and  then  bruise  it  to  a  pulp.  Put  into  a  sauce-boat,  and 
mix  with  it  by  deg^rees  hiJf  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  with 
less  flour  in  it,  as  the  parsley  will  add  to  its  thickness. 

Chervil,  Basil,  Tarragon,  Burnet,  Cress,  Fennel,  and 
butter,  may  all  be  made  as  directed  for  parsley  and 
butter. 

Method  of  preparino  Salad  Sauce. — Take  four 
eggs  (the  yolks)  boiled  bard,  rub  them  in  a  mortar  till 
they  are  very  smooth,  then  add  one  table-spoonful  of 
ready-made  mustard,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  then,  by 
slow  d^rees,  a  small  flask  of  the  finest  salad  oil;  after 
which  add  vinegar  according  to  taste.  To  those  who 
are  fond  of  Tarragon,  it  is  a  great  addition  to  the  flavour, 
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pr  shalot  yinegar.    After  it  is  done,  pass  or  ndt  throngb 
a  very  fine  hair  sieve. 

N.B.  Less  oil  may  be  used. 

LoBSTEB  Sauce. — Take  the  meat  from  the  hen  lob- 
ster and  break  it  into  pieces,  pound  the  spawn  with  a 
piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  rub  it  through 
a  sieve,  boil  up  the  shells,  which  should  be  broken  up^  in 
half  a  pint  of  water  or  veal  broth,  with  a  little  ground 
allspice,  or  broken  mace,  and  whole  pepper,  and  a  small 
portion  of  horse-radish  scraped  into  it ;  let  this  boil  until 
all  the  strength  of  the  ingredients  is  thoroughly  extracted; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  put  it  with  the  lobster  into 
a  stew-pan;  add  hfdf  a  pound  of  cream,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  thick  melted  butter,  a  small  spoonAil  of 
anchovy  sauce,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  adding  the 
pounded  spawn.  Stir  it  about  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  five  mmutes,  but  be  careful  it  does  not  boiL  Season 
with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt  while  the  stewing  is  going 
on,  and  serve  it  in  the  sauce  boats. 

Cockle  Sauce. — Mix  a  good-sized  piece  of  butter  in 
plenty  of  flour,  and  melt  it  with  some  of  the  liquor  of 
the  cockles,  and  a  HtUe  vinegar,  then  throw  in  the 
cocklei^  shake  them  about  a  minute,  then  serve  it  up  in 
boats.     This  is  a  g^od  sauce  with  cod-fish  or  haddock. 

Pabslet  and  Butter  (Another  way). — Having^ 
chopped  your  parsley  fine,  boil  it  in  the  water  or  broth 
in  which  you  melt  your  butter.  By  the  time  the  latter 
is  melted  the  parsley  will  be  sufficiently  done.  This  is 
a  good  sauce  with  salmon,  haddock,  brill,  plaice,  or^ 
boiled  Dover  sole.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  salmon  is 
generally  served  with  parsley  and  butter  sauce. 

Fennel  Sauce  {Another  way). — Boil  the  fennel  in 
the  same  water  in  which  you  boil  your  fish,  and  when  it 
becomes  tender  take  it  up,  chop  it  fine,  and  mix  it  with 
plain  melted  butter.  This  is  a  sauce  often  served  with 
salmon  in  the  west  of  England  and  Cornwall. 

Shrimp  Sauce. — Shell  a  pint  of  fresh  shrimps,  pick 
them  clean ;  wash,  and  put  them  into  half  a  pint  of 
good  melted  butter ;  a  little  lemon  pickle  and  vinegar 
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znay  be  added;  bat  the  flayour  of  the  shrimp  is  too  de« 
hc&te  to  have  any  addition.  The  heads  and  shells,  with 
or  -without  a  little  mace,  may  be  stewed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes^  and  the  liquor  strained  off  to  melt  the  butter 
with. 

Anchovt  Sauce. — Chop  one  or  two  anchovies  with- 
out washing,  put  them  to  some  flour  and  butter,  and 
a  little  drop  of  water ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils 
once  or  twice.  When  the  anchovies  are  good,  they  will 
be  dissolved;  and  the  colour  will  be  better  than  by  the 
usual  way. 

Sauces  poe  a  Pig. — There  are  several  ways  of 
making  sauce  for  a  pig.  Some  do  not  like  sage,  only  a 
csrust  of  bread,  but  then  you  should  have  a  little  dried 
sage  rubbed  and  mixed  with  the  gravy  and  butter. 
Some  like  bread  sauce  in  a  basin,  made  thus : — ^take  a 
pint  of  water,  put  in  a  good  piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  a  httle  whole  pepper;  boil  it  about 
five  or  six  minutes,  then  pour  the  water  off,  take  out  the 
spice,  and  beat  up  the  bread  with  a  good  piece  of 
batter.  Some  like  a  few  currants  boiled  in  it,  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  a  little  sugar.  Others  take  half  a  pint  of 
be«f  gravy,  and  the  g^vy  which  comes  out  of  the  pig, 
with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  two  spoonfuls  of 
ketchup,  and  boil  them  all  together,  then  they  take  the 
brains  of  the  pig,  and  bruise  them  fine,  and  they  put 
these  with  the  sage  in  the  pig,  and  pour  it  in  the  dish. 
When  you  have  not  gravy  enough  with  the  butter  for 
sauce,  take  half  a  pint  of  veal  gravy,  and  add  to  it;  or 
stew  pettitoes,-  and  take  as  much  of  that  liquor  as  will 
do  for  sauce  mixed  with  the  other. 

Oyster  Sauce. — Take  half  a  pint  of  oysters,  and 
simmer  them  till  they  are  plump,  strain  the  liquor  from 
them  through  a  sieve,  wash  the  oysters  clean  and  beard 
them;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan,  and  pour  the  liquor  over, 
but  mind  you  do  not  pour  the  sediment  with  the  liquor; 
add  a  bladfe  of  mace,  a  quarter  of  a  lemon,  a  spoonful 
of  anchovy-liquor  and  a  little  bit  of  horse-radish;  also,  a 
little  butter  rolled  in  flour^  half  a  pound  of  butter  melted^ 
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and  boil  it  up  gently  for  ten  minutes.  .  Now  take  out 
the  horse-radish,  the  mace,  and  lemon,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  the  lemon  in  the  sauce,  toss  it  up  a  little,  then  pat  it 
into  the  boats  or  basins. 

Sauce  fob  cold  Fowl  ob  Game. — Pound  ihe  yoU» 
of  three  eges  boiled  hard,  two  anchories,  one  teble- 
qpoonfulof  oil,  four  of  good  vinegar,  two  shalots,  and  ft 
small  quantity  of  mustard. 

Sauce  fob  Habe. — Put  a  pint  of  cream  and  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter  in  a  sauce-pan,  and  keep  starring  it 
with  a  spoon  till  the  butter  is  melted,  and  the  sauce  is 
thick;  then  take  up  the  hare,  and  pour  the  sauce  in  a 
dish.  Another  way  to  make  sauce  for  a  hare  is,  to  make 
good  gravy,  thickened  with  a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  pour  it  in  the  dbh.  Leave  the  butter  out  if  you  do 
not  like  it,  and  have  currant-jelly  warmed  in  a  cup,  or 
red  wine  and  suear  boiled  to  a  syrup,  done  thus — take 
half  a  pint  of  red  wine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
and  set  them  over  a  slow  me  to  simmer  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  You  may  do  half  the  quantity,  and  put  it  ia 
a  sauce-boat  or  basin. 

Sauce  fob  Venison. — ^Use  either  of  these  sauces  for 
venison :  currant  jelly  warmed;  or  half  a  pint  of  led. 
wine,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sug^,  simmered  over  a 
dear  fire  for  nve  or  six  minutes;  or  half  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar, and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sug^,  simmered  to 
syrup. 

White  Sauce,  or  Fbench  Melted  Butteb. — ^Put 
mto  a  stew-pan  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  half  a  g^  or  glass  of 
water,  half  a  spoonful  of  white  vinegar,  and  a  little 
ffrated  nutmeg.  Put  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  thicken,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  else  it  will  taste  of  the  flour. 

We  insert  this  amono^  the  English  sauces,  as  it  is  now 
nationalized  in  England  at  all  ff^^d  tables.  We  hope  it 
may  be  soon  introduced  at  tne  tables  of  the  smaller 
shop-keepers,  the  tradesman,  and  working  man. 

Melted  Butteb. — Cut  two  ounces  of  butter  into 
little  bits,  that  it  may  melt  more  easily,  and  mix  more 
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xeadily ;  pnt  it  into  the  stew-pan  with  a  large  tea-spoon^ 
fill  of  flour,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  >  of  milk.  "When 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  six  table-spoonfuls  of  water; 
hold  it  over  the  fire,  and  shake  it  round  erery  minute 
(all  the  same  way)  till  it  just  begins  to  simmer,  then  let 
it  stand  quietly  and  boil  up.  It  should  be  of  die  thick- 
ness of  good  cream. 

N.B.— If  the  bfUter  oils,  put  a  spoonful  of  cold  water 
to  it,  and  stir  it  with  a  spoon  ;  if  it  is  very  much  oiled, 
it  must  be  poured  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
stew-pan  to  the  sauce-boat,  till  it  is  right  again. 
Obsebve. — Keep  a  pint  stew-panfor  this  only^ 

.  Sauce  fob  Boiled  Turkey. — Take  sixteen  large 
picked  chesnuts  of  best  quality,  boil  slowly  in  water,  so 
that  they  may  not  burst;  diy  them  carefully  before  a 
fire,  or  in  an  oven,  without  allowing  them  to  bum,  re- 
moye  their  skins,  and  pound  the  nuts  to  a  fine  powder 
in  a  stone-mortar.  Take  two  or  three  table- spoonfuls  of 
cream,  flayour  it  to  your  taste  with  nutmeg,  white  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  few  grams  of  red  pepper.  Thoroughly  mix 
the  chesnuts  in  this,  and  immediately  add  it  to  two  gills 
of  sweet  milk  in  a  full  state  of  ebullition.  Put  over  the 
boiled  turkey  and  serve  up.  Tins  sauce,  though  simple, 
is  very  savoury. 

.  Ca^eb  Sauce.— -Take  a  table-spoonful  of  capers,  and 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  mince  one-third  of  them 
very  fine,  and  divide  the  others  in  half ;  put  them  into 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  or  ^ood  thickened 
gravy ;  stir  them  the  same  way  you  did  me  melted  but- 
ter, or  it  will  oil. 

N.B. — A  few  leaves  of  parsley,  chervil,  Tarragon,  or 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon .  or  orange  may  be  added;  a 
little  sugar  pounded  is  an  improvement;  and  do  not  use 
any  of  uie  caper  liquor.  Keep  your  caper-botUe  well 
coKed. 

•  Sauce. FOB  Boiled  Mutton. — Slice  and  cut  into 
dice  some  lemon^  with  some  mustard  and  vinegar,  into 
melted  butter  or  capers  crushed,  and  put  into  melted 
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batter,  adding  a  littb  innegar  to  Ae  capcn  after  iheiy 
have  been  bcuised. 

Cafee  Savcs  fob  Fish. — ^Take  some  melted  batter, 
into  which  throw  a  small  bit  of  glace,  and  v^en  the 
sauce  is  in  a  state  of  readiness^  throw  into  it  some  choioe 
isaipexBn  salt,  and  pepper^  and  a  spoonful  o€  essence  of 
anchovies. 

Gbill  Saucb."^To  half  a  pint  of  gravy,  add  an 
onnoe  of  fresh  batter  and  a  table-spoonful  of  floor,  pte- 
vioosly  weU  rubbed  together,  the  same  of  mushroom  or 
wahiut-ketchi:^,  two  tea-spoonfak  of  lemon  joioe^  one 
of  made  mustard,  one  of  minced  capers,  half  a  one  of 
Uack  pepper,  a  quarter  of  a  rind  m  a  lonon,  grated 
very  thin,  a  tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  andicmes,  and  a 
little  shabt  wine,  or  a  very  small  pieee  of  minced 
eschalot,  and  a  little  Chili  vinegar,  or  a  lew  grains  of 
Cayenne;  simmer  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  poor 
a  Uttle  of  it  over  the  grill,  and  send  up  tbe  rest  in  a 
sauoe-tureen. 

ShaijOT  Sauce  fob  Boilbd  Mutton. — Mince  fonr 
ahalots  very  fine,  and  put  them  into  a  small  sauce- 
pan, with  almost  half  a  jnnt  of  the.  liquor  the  mutton 
was  boiled  in ;  let  them  boil  up  £or  five  minutes,  then 
put  in  a  table-spoonful  of  vineg^,  a  quarter  tea-spoon- 
nil  of  pepper,  a  little  salt,  and  a  Ut  (»  butter  (as  mg  as 
a  walnut)  rolled  in  flour;  shake  together  till  it  boils. 

N.B. — ^A  little  finely-chopped  parsley,  or  a  little 
lemon-peel  may  be  added. 

Shalot  Saucb. — Take  four  shalots,  and  make  it  m 
the  same  manner  as  garlic-sauce.     See  postea, 

Gablic  Sauce. — Pound  two  cloves  of  gariic  wiA  a 
{»ece  of  fresh  butter  about  as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  rub  it 
through  a  double  hur-sieve,  and  stir  it  into  hidf  a  pint 
of  mdted  batter  or  beef-gravy,  or  make  it  with  garlic 
vinegar. 

Sauce  fob  Fish. — One  tea-cup  of  water,  one  an- 
chovy, a  little  mace,  p^percoms,  and  a  piece  of  onion; 
boU  these  five  minutes,  strain  it,  and  melt  with  k  a  sv^- 
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cient  quantify  of  batter,  and  one  spoonfol  of  gravy»  and 
one  ditto  of  white  wine,  for  all  fish  bat  salmon  and  fried 
eels— for  them  port  wine. 

Ckeam  Saitcs  fob  Habx.— ^fiaste  tiie  hare  with 
boiled  milk  until  about  half  done  enough,  then  take  the 
milk  frt>iii  the  dripping-pan,  and  add  a  pint  of  cream, 
thickened  with  a  little  flour  and  batter  boiled  ;  then  put 
the  liver,  boiled  in  water,  through  a  tammy,  and  ada  it 
to  the  creams  There  should  be  about  two  tea-cupfuls 
of  milk  in  the  dripping-pan* 

WoKDSwoRTH  SAUcs.-^Oiie  ounce  of  suffar  candy, 
poondedyeiT  fine;  one  ounce  of  Cayenne;  one-naif  giU  of 
soy;  one-huf  gilL  of  mushroom  ketchup;  six  cloves, 
pounded  fine;  six  anchoyies,  pounded  fine;  six  shalots, 
pounded  fine;  One  quart  of  vineg^.  Mix  the  whole 
together,  and  shake  it  up  occasionally,  and  in  ten  days 
it  will  be  fit  fin:  use. 

CEI.EBT  Sauce  Puais,  for  bailed  Turkey^  Veai^ 
FotdSy  Sfc. — Ctit  small  half  a  dozen  heads  of  nice  white 
celery  that  is  quite  dean,  and  two  onions  sliced  ;  put  in 
a  two-quart  stew-pan,  with  a  small  lump  of  butter,  sweat* 
them  oyer  a  slow  fire  till  quite  tender,  then  put  in  two 
spoonfub  of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  water  (or  b^ef  or  yeal^ 
l»oth),  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  little  cream  or  milk  ;  boil 
it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pass  through  a  fine  hair- 
neye  with  the  back  of  a  spoon. 

PlNDAB  Sauce. — One  pound  of  anchovies,  half  a 
pnt  of  anchoyy  liquor,  eight  lemons,  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  dores,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  twelve 
peppercorns,  a  few  shalots,  a  handful  of  scraped  horse- 
raoish,  one  bottle  of  port  wine,  ditto  of  mountain.  Boil 
the  above  ingredients  twenty  minutes,  then  strain  off 
and  put  into  bottles  well  corked. 

Let  your  butter  be  melted  very  thick,  then  put  in  as 
nnidi  of  the  essence  as  is  agreeable  to  your  palate.  Be- 
fore using,  shake  l^e  bottle  weU. 

Sauce  a  la  WAiiEdBT,  Deputy-Assistant  Judge 
rf  Middlesex  Sessions^  Recorder  of  Woodstock^  3^.  S^c, 
—One  quart  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
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flour  table-spoonfuls  of  soy,  ditto  of  walnut-ketchup,  six 
cloves,  six  shalots  well  bruised,  a  little  garlic,  and  a  few 
chillies  will  improve. 

.  HoBSE-RAi>i8H  Sauce.  —  Grate  a  stick  of  horse^ 
radish,  put  it  into  a  mortar,  and  bruise  it  well,  with  & 
small  spoonful  of  mustard,  one  of  white  sugar^  one  of 
vinegar,  then  mix  it  weU  together  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream. 

;  Lobster  Sauce  (Ano^er  way). — A  fresh  hea  lob^? 
ster  boiled  ten  minutes,  the  white  meat  cut  in  pieces,  the 
spawn  well  pounded,  and  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of 
&esh  butter,  three  large  spoonfuls  of  essence  of  ajo- 
chovies,  a  litUe  Cayenne  pepper,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a 
g^  of  cream,  and  a  gill  of  thick  flour  and  water.  Let 
the  whole  boil  five  minutes,  keeping  it  stirred. 
,  Lobster  Sauce  (^Another  way), — Melt  some  butter 
in  a  little  milk,  with  a  Httle  flour  and  a  bit  of  lemon* 
peel  in  it ;  then  add  some  cream,  take  out  the  lemcm- 
peel  and  put  in  the  lobster  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  a 
little  of  the  spawn;  simmer  all  together  about  ten  mi- 
nutes. 

.  Shrimp  sauce  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  or  the 
shrimps  put  into  plain  melted  butter. 

Lobster  Sauce  {Another  method  of  preparing). ^^ 
Choose  a  fine  hen  lobster  (let  it  be  heavy),  pick  out  the 
spawn  and  red  coral  and  put  it  into  a  mortar,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  butter,  pound  it  quite  smooth,  and  rub 
through  a  hair  sieve  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon; 
cut  the  meat  of  the  lobster  into  small  pieces,  or  pull  it 
to  pieces  with  a  fork;  put  the  pounded  spawn  into  as 
much  melted  butter  as  you  think  will  do,  and  stir  it  till  it 
is  thoroughly  mixed;  then  put  the  meat  to  it,  and  warm 
it  on  the  fire.  Take  care  it  does  not  boil,  which  would 
spoil  the  colour. 

.  To  MAKE  Oyster  Sauce. — Take  a  pint  of  oysters 
that  are  tolerably  large,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with 
their  own  liquor  strained,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  litUe  whole 
pepper,  and  a  bit  of  lemon -peel;  let  them  stew  over  the 
£re  till  the  oysters  are  plump;  pour  them  into  a  pan. 
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and  wash  them  carefully  one  by  one  out  of  the  liqu6r; 
«train  the  liquor  through  a  sieve,  and  add  the  same 
quantity  of  good  grayy ;  eut  some  butter  into  pieces, 
coil  it  in  flour,  and  put  it  to  the  oysters;  set  it  over  the 
fire,  shake  it  round  often  till  it  lloiis,  and  add  a  spoon- 
ful of  white  wine ;  let  it  just  boil,  then  pour  it  into 
tureens* 

SuFERiOB  Oysteb  Sauce. — Be  careful  in  opening 
the  oysters  to  preserve  the  liquor;  put  them  into  a  stew* 
pan  over  a  stove  on  a  sharp  fire ;  when  they  are  quite 
white  and  firm,  take  thc»n  out  of  tbe  water  with  a  spoon, 
and  drain  them  on  a  hair  sieve;  then  pour  off  the  Hquor 
^ntly  into  another  vessel,  in  order  to  have  it  quite  clear. 
Put  a  small  bit  of  firesh  butter  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  firy  it  over  a  small  fire  for  a  few  mi* 
nutes,  dilute  it  with  the  oyster  Hquor,  add  to  it  two 
spoonftds  of  cream,  let  it  boil  till  the  flour  is  quite  done, 
then  add  the  oysters,  afber  having  taken  off  the  beards. 
-Season  with  a  httle  salt,  and  one  spocmful  of  essence  of 
anchovies.  If  the  oyster  sauce  is  to  serve  with  fowl,  do 
not  put  anchovies  in  it»  but  add  three  or  four  spoonfuls 
of  good  b^ehamelle. 

Keceipt  fob  Proven^ale. — ^Tafce  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  pour  in  oil  very  gently,  taking  care  always  to  stir 
ct  the  same  way,  or  the  sauce  will  be  spoiled ;  the  oil 
must  be  very  gradually  added,  or  the  sauce  wiH  curdle; 
the  more  od  is  added,  the  thicker  the  sauce  will  be. 
When  sufficient  quantity  is  made,  add  vineg^,  salty 
pepper,  chopped  parsley,  shalot,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
garhc.  When  done,  take  the  quantity  of  salad,  and 
eoM  roast  or  boiled  fowl,  game,  or  turkey,  cut  up  in 
small  pieces,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  stir  as  you  would 
asalad. 

Sauce  Supeklative.  —  Claret  or  port  wine,  and 
mushroom  ketchup,  a  pint  of  each ;  half  a  pint  of  walnut 
or  other  pickled  hqucnr ;  pounded  anchovies,  four  ounces; 
fresh  lemon  peel,  pared  very  thin,  an  ounce ;  pickled 
and  sliced  shalots,  the  same ;  scraped  horse-radish,  the 
fiame ;  allspice  and  blad^  p^FP^y  powdered,  (each)  half 
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an  ounce ;  cayenne,  one  drachm,  or  curry  powder,  t1»ee 
drachm^  ;  celery  seed,  bruised,  a  drachm.  AU  avoir'^ 
dupois  weight.  Put  these  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle^ 
stop  it  dose,  shake  it  up  CTcry  day  for  a  fortnight,  straim 
it,  and  you  will  have  a  *^  delicious  doubub  veusaT* 

Relisk  fob  C&ors. — Pound  fine  an  ounce  of  blac^ 
pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  with  an  ounoeof 
eaft,  and  half  an  ounce  of  6enif>ed  b<n9e<>fadish,  and  the 
same  of  shalots,  peeled  and  quartered ;  put  these  in- 
gredients into  a  pint  of  mushroom  ketchup,  or  walnujt 
pickle,  and  let  them  steep  for  a  fortnight  and  then 
strain  it. 

N.B. — A  tea-^spoonfol  or  two  of  this  is  generally  an 
iK^ceptable  addition  for  port  wine  drinkers,  old  Fellows 
of  colleges,  &c.,  mixed  with  the  gravy  usually  seirt  up 
for  chops  and  steaks,  or  added  to  thick  melted  better. 

Sauld  Sauce, — Take  four  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard, 
rub  them  in  a  mortar  till  they  are  yery  smooth,  then 
add  one  table-spoonful  of  ready-made  mustard,  two  tear 
spoonfizla  of  salt, — then  by  slow  degrees  a  flask  of  the 
6nest  salad  oil ;  lastly,  add  vinegar  according  to  taste. 
To  those  who  are  fond  of  Tarragon,  it  is  a  great  addition 
to  the  flavour.  After  it  is  done,  pass  all  through  a  very 
fine  hair  sieve. 

WpiTE  Sauce  foe  Fillets  ot  MACKAREL.-^Rub  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  with  a  table-i^oonful  of 
flour  ;  put  it  mto  a  stew-pan ;  when  melted,  and  boiled 
a  little,  add  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  season  it  with  salt 
and  white  pepper  tp  taste ;  boil  ten  minutes,  th^  tak^ 
it  off  the  fire,  and  when  sufficiently  off  the  boil,  add  a 
thickening  made  with  two  yolks  of  eggs,  beat  up  with 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 

Chervil  Sauce. — Pick  a  large  handful  of  chervil, 
leaf  by  leaf;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  spoonful  of 
the  best  stock,  aimmer  it  until  the  stew-pan  becomes  dry ; 
then  add  as  much  couUs  or  g^avy  as  is  requisite,  squeexe 
a  lemon,and  put  a  little  sugar  to  make  it  palatable  ;  add 
a  little  Madeira. 

A  CuLLis  FOR  Ragouts  asd  all  rich  Saucsbb^t^ 
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Take  two  pounds  of  lean  veal,  two  ounoes  of  ham,  two 
doTes,  a  little  nutmeg,  a  blade  of  mace,  some  parsley* 
roots,  two  caiTots,  cut  in  pieces,  some  dialots,  and  two 
bay<*leaTes,  set  these  over  a  stove,  or  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  w«;ter  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  let  them  do  very 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  closely  covered,  observing  they 
do  not  bum;  put  some  beef  broth  to  it;  let  it  stew  till  it 
18  asiieh  as  you  wish  it  to  be,  then  strain  off. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  GRAVIES,  &c. 

In  English  kitchens  the  ingredients  for  brown  gra- 
vies are  usually  fried,  instead  of  which  the  French  cook 
reduces  them  with  a  little  liquid  to  a  glaze ;  this  requires 
great  care,  as  the  liquid  must  be  almost  wholly  evaporated, 
but  yet  not  burnt,  when  the  proper  colour  is  obtained, 
it  must  be  removed  from  the  side  of  the  stew-pan  by 
boiling  broth  being  added  to  it;  it  may  then  stew 
gently  for  four  hours  with  a  few  mushrooms,  a  Spanish 
onion,  and  a  little  parsley.  This  glaze  is  a  strong  jelly  of 
»  reddish  brown  colour. 

A  thiddsh  slice  of  the  leanest  portion  of  an  unboiled 
highly  cured  or  smoked  ham,  is  a  great  improvement  to 
a  rich  soup  or  gravy. 

The  bones  of  undressed  meat,  if  well  boiled  down, 
supply  an  economical  gravy. 

In  order  to  heighten  the  colour  and  flavour  of  gravies 
a  couple  of  ounces  of  ham  may  be  placed  with  an  ounce 
of  fr^h  butter,  a  blade  of  mace,  two  or  three  cloves,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  shalot  or  two,  and  a  very  small 
spoonful  of  bruised  or  minced  onion,  and  be  gradually 
added  to  the  common  gravy  or  stock. 

Observe,  the  common  gravy  or  stock  should  be  sim- 
mered to  a  heat,  and  the  ingredients  above-mentioned 
be  then  added,  and  allow  the  whole  to  boil  for  twenty 
minutes. 

GiiAZB. — This  is  a  jelly  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
cream  ;  it  must  be  carefully  managed,  or  it  will  bum 
before  brought  to  the  proper  point  of  perfection  ;  it  must 
not  be  left  when  an  indication  of  thickening  is  seen, 
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which  may  he  ascertained  hy  dropping  it  horn 
spoon,  it  should  drop  as  preserres  do;  it  should  th^i  be 
poured  out  directly,  or  it  will  biim.  When  to  be  used, 
dissolve  the  glaze  oy  placing  the  yessel  which  contains  it 
in  hot  water,  it  may  then  be  put  on  the  meat  with  a 
brush ;  when,  if  good,  it  will  present  the  appearance  oC 
a  fine  dear  yamish.  All  stock  which  contains  yeal^ 
may  be  reduced  to  glaze.  Salt  should  be  used  spannglj 
at  first,  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  reduction  the 
stock  imdergoes. 

Gravy  made  with  Roots. — Cut  some  roots  yeiy 
small,  and  cut  into  four  onions  proportioned  to  die 
quantity  of  gravy  you  require.  Put  all  with  a  little  butter 
into  a  stew-pan,  on  a  brisk  fire,  stir  it  now  and  then  with 
a  wooden'  spoon.  Your  onions  and  roots  being  braized, 
moisten  them  with  peas  broth;  season  with  parsley, 
chibbols,  some  cloVes,  a  sprig  of  sweet  basil,  a  little 
thyme,  and  mushrooms  if  you  have  them;  let  the  liquor 
stew  slowly,  and  be  relishing;  when  done^  strain  off, 
and  use  it  for  all  sorts  of  ragouts. 

Brown  Gravy  for  Lent, — Melt  a  piece  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  an  egg^,  in  a  sauce-pan,  shake  in  a  little 
flour,  and  brown  it  by  degrees,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  half  a  pint  of  ale,  or  small  beer  which  is  not  bitter,  an 
onion,  a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  two  cloves,  a  blade  of 
mace,  some  whole  pepper,  a  spoonful  of  mushroom 
pickle,  a  spooniiil  of  ketchup,  and  an  anchovy;  boil  alto- 
gether a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain  it.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent sauce  for  various  dishes. 

EoG  Sauce  for  Salt  Cod. — Boil  your  eggs  hard, 
first  half  chop  the  whites,  then  put  in  the  yolks,  and 
chop  them  both  together,  but  not  very  small,  put  them 
into  half  a  pound  of  g^ood  melted  butter,  and  let  it  boil 
up,  then  put  it  on  the  fish. 

Lemon  Sauce  is  prepared  in  various  ways  ;  but  this  is 
the  most  simple.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  good  veal 
grayy,  or,  in  its  absence,  simple  water ;  thicken  it  by 
boilincf  with  a  little  flour,  then  add  to  it  the  juice  of  & 
large  lemon,  and  the  outside  peel  pared  very  thin  and 
pounded  into  a  paste,  or  minced  veiy  fine,  or  grated  off 
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Ab  lemon.      Simmer  the  whole  together  for  a  few 
niiiutes. 

A  Sauce  op  Seville  O&anges,  or  of  any  other 
OMngeSy  may  be  made,  if  required,  exactly  in  the  same 
imy.-  Some  employ  melted  butter,  others  cream,  in- 
stead of  gravy  or  water ;  others  cut  the  lemon,  freed 
altogether  from  its  rind,  into  small  bits,  and  mix  it  with 
the  bnttbr ;  but  we  disapprove  of  all  these  methods : 
the  last,  without  the  rind,  will  haye  little  or  no  taste 
of  the  lemon. 

:  Fbkkel  Sauce  is  best  and  most  easily  made  by  boil- 
ing sprigs  of  green  fennel  in  water  till  they  are  tender, 
ctepping  them  fine,  and  then  by  mixing  them  with 
mdted  butter. 

Some  make  fennel  sauce  with  equal  parts  of  green 
fennel,  mint,  and  parsley,  boiled  tQl  they  are  tender, 
and  then  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  melted  butter; 
but  this  is  a  compound  sauce  which  we  do  not  recom- 
mend, nor  do  we  believe  many  will  desire' it. 

HoRSE-BADiSH  Sauce  is  made  in  various  ways  : 
some  order  it  to  be  boiled  in  good  gravy  with  other 
condiments ;  but  if  you  desire  it  in  its  best  state  it 
shoidd  not  be  bailed  at  all,  but  be  mixed  after  being 
grated  fine  (with  the  gravy  or  other  liquid  which  you 
dioose  to  employ)  in  large  quantity,  so  as  to  impart  to 
it  the  decided  pungency  for  which  this  useful  and 
valuable  condiment  is  known ;  it  may  be  made  hot  in 
ihe.  gtavy ;  but  we  again  repeat  that  it  should  on  no 
account  DC  boiled  ;  and  we  advise,  besides,  that  no  other 
cctadiments  be  mixed  with  this  sauce,  except  perhaps  a 
little  vinegar. 

A'  Brown  Onion  Sauce  may  be  made  by  braizing 
finely  sliced  onions,  with  a  small  quantity  of  butter,  in 
a  stew-pan  till  they  become  brown ;  add  next  some  good 
brodi,  and  stew  the  onions  in  it  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes ;  to  this  you  must  add  some  pepper,  salt,  and 
flour,  to  make  the  whole  of  a  proper  consistence ;  strain 
it  through  a  coarse  sieve. 

You  will  here  have  a  much  more  pungent  onion 
sauce  than  the  preceding. 
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Ojnov  Sauce  is  prepared  many  ways :  like  mdted 
butter^  most  cooks  nave  a  method  of  making  (»uob 
sauce  of  their  own.  The  pungency  oi  onions,  lefka, 
gariicy  and  others  of  the  same  genus  of  plants,  rises 
mm  a  yolatile  essence  which  is  dissipated  by  even  a 
moderate  heat,  and  more  especially  by  long  boiling  in 
water.  Onions,  in  thw  raw  state,  may  be  eaten  by 
maoy  persons  with  impunity,  while  to  otlieis*  they  are 
extremely  o£Fensive,  and  produce  when  eaten  considw* 
able  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions.  In  pre« 
paring  onions,  therefore^  for  sauce^  as  well  as  to  be 
otherwise  eaten,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  cook-  to 
know  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the  master  and  mistress 
of  a  £&mily  before  she  can  know  how  to  prepare  osuoa 
sauce  that  may  be  agreeable  to  them. 

If  the  onion  sauce  be  desired  to  contain  a  strong  and 
pungent  taste  of  the  onion,  the  onions  may  be  boued  in 
water,  after  being  peeled  and  quartered,  till  they  are 
tender,  then  chopped  fine  upon  a  dean  chopping-boazd* 
and  be  returned  again  to  the  sauce-pan  and  water,  to 
which  may  be  added  some  butter  and  a  little  flour,  and 
simmered  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  whole  being 
thus,  and  also  by  beating  with  a  wooden  spoon,  re* 
duced  to  a  smooth  pulp.  Some  will  prefer  passing  it 
through  a  coarse  luur  sieve  or  colander :  s(»ne^  too,  will 
add  cream  to  it.  It  must  be  seasoned  witii  sslt  of 
course. 

If,  however,  you  desire  a  more  mild  onion  sance^  you 
must  boil  the  onions  for  some  time  in  two  or  uuree 
different  waters,  throwing  all  the  waters  away,  and 
when  the  onions  are  tender,  they  must  be  chopped  as 
directed  above,  passed  through  a  coarse  hair  sieve  or 
colander,  and  then  be  mixed  with  sufficient  butter  and 
flour  to  render  it,  being  seascmed  with  salt,  at  onoe 
smooth  and  mild.  The  cook^will,  in  general,  find  this 
last  method  the  best:  for  such  sauce  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  most  persons  than  the  strong  one  made 
according  to  our  first  directions.  If  desired,  cream  may 
be  added  to  it. 

The  most  delicate  sauce  is  made  from  the  v>hUe9i 
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onions  ;  some  lay  them  in  salt  and  water,  after  peeling 
and  quartering  them,  for  aboat  twenty  minutes;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this  previous  marinade. 

Some,  in  order  to  have  the  onion  sauce  whiter,  will 
boil  the  oniopis  in  milk  and  water  instead  of  plain 
water. 

Sauce  fob  Light  Puiypijros. — Into  a  small  stew- 
pan  put  thQ  yolks  of  three  eggs,  two  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar,  a  little  grated  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  the  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon  or  oran^,  and  two  ^la^ses  of  white 
wine.  Set  the  stew-pan  m  one  somewhat  larger  con* 
taining  a  little  hot  water,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  bath; 
put  them  on  a  moderate  charcoal  fire,  and  with  a  wire 
whisk  keep  whipping  the  sauce  till  it  becomes  of  a  thick, 
white,  creamy  substance,  when  it  may  be  used  as  di- 
rected. 

CuBRANT  Sattce. — Boil  two  ounces  of  dried  currants 
in  a  pint  of  water  five  minutes,  first  washing  and  drying 
your  currants  well,  then  add  the  crumb  of  a  penny  roll, 
B  dozen  cloyes,  a  gill  or  quarter  of  a  pint  of  port  wine, 
and  some  butter,  stirring  it  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
smooth. 

A  Fruit  Sauce. — Take  a  pound  of  fresh  apricots, 
cherries,  currants,  raspberries,  plums,  strawberries,  or 
damascenes,  or  a  similar  quantity  of  bottled  fruit,  boil 
them  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar  for  ten  minutes,  then 
rub  them  through  a  hair  sieve  or  tammy,  warm  the  sauce 
in  a  small  stew-pan,  and  send  it,  round  the  pudding  or  in 
a  sauce-boat,  to  table. 

Sauce  for  Cabinet  Pudding. — Take  a  large  glass 
of  brandy,  a  glass  of  sherry,  a  little  sugar,  a  little  nut- 
meg grated,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  little 
fiour,  boil  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  pudding. 

PuDDiNO  Sauce. — Mix  with  half  a  pint  of  melted 
butter,  two  wine  glasses  of  sherry,  and  a  table-spoonful 
of  loaf  sugar,  mme  it  quite  hot  and  serve  in  a  sauce- 
boat)  with  grated  nutmeg  on  the  top. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  MEAT  IN  GENERAL 

BEEF. 

Ox  Beef  is  considered  the  best;  it  is  smoothly 
grained,  and  of  a  carnation  red. 

Heifeb  Beef  is  excellent  when  finely  fed,  and  is  most 
suitable  to  families.  It  is  more  closely  grained,  and  o£ 
lighter  colour.  The  bones  are  smaller,  and  the  £Brt 
ifirbiter. 

When  beef  is  to  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  it  should 
be  carefully  wiped  every  day.  In  warm  weather,  wood 
vinegar  is  a  fine  preservative.  It  should  be  put  all  over 
the  meat  with  a  brush.  To  protect  the  meat  from  flies^ 
sprinkle  it  with  pepper.  Tainted  meat  may  be  restored 
by  washing  in  cold  water,  afterwards  in  strong  camomile 
tea,  after  wluch  it  may  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  used 
the  foUowing  day,  first  washing  it  in  cold  water. 
Roughly  powdered  charcoal  rubbed  all  over  the  meat, 
also  restores  it  when  tainted.  In  summer,  meat,  in 
in  Scotland,  is  often  kept  a  fortnight  smothered  in 
oatmeal  and  wiped  every  day,  and  if  it  should  be  tainted, 
it  is  soaked  for  some  hours  before  used,  in  oatmeal  and 
water. 

Observe,  the  best  beefsteaks  are  cut  from  the  inside  of 
the  sirloin,  almost  always  used  for  the  biftek  in  France. 
This  is  the  tenderest  portion  of  the  meat,  though  London 
aldermen  prefer  the  middle  of  the  rump,  the  v^y 
piece,  or  chuck  rib. 

MUTTON. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  mutton,  the  Southdown,  the 
Scotch,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Dartmoor.  The  first  is 
good,  and  of  fine  flavour ;  the  second  is  still  better; 
uie  third  is  of  equal  excellence  with  the  second  ;  but  all 
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die  others  yield,  in  our  estimation,  to  the  Dartmoor. 
The  sheep  supplying  all  but  the  first,  are  plump,  and  oi 
a  small  size;  which  seems  to  be  the  case  with  all  mutton 
in  bally  countries.  For  mutton  to  be  good,  the  sheep 
ought  not  to  be  killed  until  it  is  from  five  to  soTen  years 
old,  and  the  lean  should  be  of  a  dark  hue.  Young  mut* 
ton  is  always  soft,  flabby,  and  unwholesome  ;  and  the 
test  of  excellence  in  this  meat  is,  that  it  does  not  fly 
&om  the  knife  when  cut^  but  rather  closes  upon  it. 

PORK. 

Pork,  when  young  and  properly  fed,  is  very  healthy 
and  strengthening;  the  veiy  reverse  if  ill  and  coarsely 
fed.  High  flavoured  pork  is  not  known  in  this  country; 
when  entirely  fed  upon  rice  it  gits  too  delicate.  The 
best  flavoured  pork  is  that  which  is  fed  upon  peas  and 
bran,  and  next  to  that  on  com  and  bran.  The  Irish 
{K)rk,  fed  upon  grains  and  potatoes,  is' without  flavour, 
and  the  fat  soft  and  flabby,  instead  of  being  a  clear 
amber  colour,  and  homy  and  consistent.  Much,  no 
doubt,  depends  upon  the  breed.  Among  the  smaUer 
breeds  of  pigs,  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  are  the  best; 
and  of  the  larger  breeds,  those  which  have  the  thickest 
skin.  Hampshire  and  Oxfordshire  are  famed  for  good 
pork.  The  highest  flavoured  and  best  pork  in  Italy, 
IS  fed  upon  Indian  com. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  ROASTING. 

:  In  roasting,  make  up  a  fire  propordoned  to  the  joint 
to  be  roasted.  Let  the  fire  be  free  from  ashes  and 
smoke  in  front,  and  so  arrange  the  top  that  it  will  not 
need  fresh  coals  for  some  time  after  the  meat  is  at  the 
fire.  Keep  the  meat  at  a  distance  when  first  put  down, 
baste  constantly,  and  draw  it  near  the  fire  gradually  as 
it  becomes  nearly  done,  to  brown;  but  be  careful  it  is 
not  burned. 
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When  70a  hftve  oodMkm  to  sttf  the  fire^  alwtf^ 
vemove  the  dripping-pati  fitst,  that  no  ashes  may  fiill 
into  it. 

A  litde  btttter  or  clarified  dripping  may  be  used  nt 
fint,  to  a  yety  lean  piece  of  meat;  but  avoid  dripphig 
£»  pookfj,  as  it  imparts  an  (to  many  people)  ohjec* 
txttuuue  flavour. 

Boasting  requires  great  attention  rather  than  great 
skilL  It  is  a  sood  way  in  roasting  meat^  to  baste  first 
with  a  little  salt  and  water,  which  put  into  the  dripping- 
pan,  before  using  its  own  &t  or  dripping.  Old  meats  do 
not  require  so  much  dresnng  as  young,  because  they  can 
be  eaten  with  the  mors  gravy  in. 

Sduloih  of  Bexf. — A  sincnn  of  bee^  weiglnng  about 
fifteen  pounds,  will  take  firom  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours 
to  roast.  Care  should  be  taken  to  spit  it  firmly  and  evenly, 
that  it  may  not  be  heavier  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
Yon  should  have  a  good  dear  fire  for  roasting.  When  put 
down,  your  meat  should  not  be  nearer  than  ten  inches  to 
the  fire,  and  gradually  drawn  closer.  Put  a  Httle  drip- 
ping into  your  drippmg-pan;  tie  a  sheet  oi  paper  over 
it  to  preserve  the  fiU;  baste  it  well  as  soon  as  put  down, 
and  eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour  all  the  time  it  is  roasting, 
till  the  last  half  hour,  then  take  oS  the  paper ;  ten  mi- 
nutes before  serving,  spriiJde  a  little  sak  over  it,  baste 
with  butter,  and  Sedge  with  fiour  to  froth  it;  dish  it» 
and  garnish  with  scraped  horse-radish. 

In  cold  weather  meat  requires  longer  roasting  than  in 
warm,  and  if  newly  killed,  than  if  it  has  been  kept. 

Ribs  of  Beef.— The  three  first  ribs  of  beef,  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  pounds,  will  take  from  three  to  four  hours. 
The  fourth  and  fifbh  ribs  will  take  as  long,  and  done  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sirloin.  Fbper  the  fiftt»  and  the 
dun  part,  or  it  will  be  done  too  much,  before  the  thick 
part  18  sufficiently  roasted.  When  it  is  drawn  firom  the 
Sjpit,  some  gravy  will  run  out^  to  whidb  you  may  add  a 
httle  boiling  salt  and  water  poured  alcmg  the  bone  of  the 
meat,  or  you  may  make  a  good  browning  with  bits  of 
roast  or  boiled  meat^  cut  up  small  and  put  into  a  basin. 
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ooTor  with  boiling  water,  till  the  next  day;  then  put  it 
into  a  saiiee*jntn,  boil  for  two  or  three  minatei,  strain 
tinmugh  a  «ieYe,  and  me  when  required*  When  you 
want  grayy  for  roast  meat^  put  two  table^spoonfols  mto 
half  a  pint  of  boiHng^water  with  a  little  salt ;  if  for 
loaitod  Teal,  pot  three  table-qKxmfiils  into  half  a  pint  of 
tUoLmelted  bujtter.  It  is  a  g^eneral  role  to  allow  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  each  pound  of  meat  for  roastii^. 

AFizjiBT  OF  BxBF.— -Bone  your  xibs,  weiglmiff  about 
fifteen  pounds  ;  roll  the  meat  tightly  and  firnuy^  and 
akewer  it;  roast  and  garnish  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
sirioin. 

A  FXLLBT  OF  Vbai*. — From  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
will  require  from  four  to  fiye  hours.  Make  some  stuf- 
fing, or  faroemeat,  and  put  it  under  the  flap,  and  firmly 
skewer  xL  The  fire  should  be  ekar  and  strong;  tlw 
meat  should  be,  at  first,  placed  at adiBtanee  fix)m it,  and 
then  draw  it  neawr  to  fimsh  roasting  it  brown.  When 
first  put  down,  baste  it,  and  frequently  afterwards;  when 
half  roasted,  see  that  Ihe  fot  don't  burn,  and  baste  often, 
and  to  accomplish  this  operation,  tie  a  piece  of  paper 
over  the  fot;  a  little  before  sendng,  remove  it,  sprinkle 
it  witli  salt,  dredge  with  flour,  and  well  baste  to  m>th  it. 
When  dished,  pour  over  it  findy  melted  butter,  add  to 
some  melted  batter  a  little  brown  gravy  in  the  di^; 
garnish  with  thin  dices  of,  cut  lemon;  some  add  cakes 
or  balls  of  stufi&ng. 

All  white  meats  should  be  well  done.  Ham,  bacon, 
tongue,  or  sausages,  are  generally  served  with  veal,  roast 
or  boil. 

Loin  or  Vilax. — ^A  loin  takes  about  three  hours 
roasting,  and  is  basted,  the  kidney-fat  and  back  covered 
wid&papei^  and  served  as  a  fillet. 

Neck  of  Veal. — The  best  end  of  a  neck  of  Veal  wHl 
take  about  two  hours  to  roast.  The  same  acoompani- 
ments  as  for  fillet  or  kwu 

Loin,  Chump  End,  is  roasted  and  served  as  a  fillet 
and  loin. 

A  Haunch  of  Mutton,  weighing  fifteen  pounds 
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requires  three  hours  and  a  half  of  roasting.  Send  up 
two  sauce-hoats  with  it ;  the  one  of  rich  mutton  gravy, 
without  spice  or  herhi^ ;  and  one  of  sweet  sauce  of  cur- 
rant jelly  melted.     Some  send  it  without  melting. 

'  This  joint  should  be  roasted  at  a  brisk  fire,  and  basted 
as  beef ;  the  fat  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  paper : 
before  serving,  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  folded  and  £nnged, 
should  be  put  round  the  shank-bone. 

.  A  Chine  ok  Saddle  of  Mutton  of  ten  or  eleven 
pounds  will  take  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
sldn  should  be  taken  off,  and  skewered  on  again  to 
prevent  the  meat  from  extreme  heat,  and  preserve  its 
juice.  Should  this  not  be  done,  tie  a  sheet  of  paper 
over  it,  and  baste  the  strings  directly,  or  they  will  bimi. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  done,  take  off  the  skin 
or  paper,  that  the  meat  may  get  a  nice  colour,  then 
baste  and  flour  it  lightly  to  froth  it.  Serve  currant  jelly 
sauce  in  a  boat.  This  joint  possesses  very  delicate  meat, 
if  carved  in  the  proper  way. 

.:  A  Leg  of  Mutton  Roast. — Mutton  for  roasting 
may  be  kept  longer  than  mutton  for  boiling.  The  pipe, 
which  runs  along  the  back*bone  and  taints  early^  should 
be  cut  out.  A  leg  of  eight  pounds  will  take  about  two 
hours.'  Let  it  be  well  basted  and  frothed,  as  directed 
for  beef.  Your  firo  must  be  a  brisk  and  sharp  one^  to 
concentrate  the  juices ;  as  beef  must  have  a  laige  and 
sound  one. 

.  This  and  every  other  piece  of  meat  may  be  ligbtly 
dusted  with  flour,  or  with  pepper  or  poimded  ginger, 
which,  by  excluding  the  external  air  and  keeping  off  flies, 
helps  to  preseiTe  the  meat,  and  can  be  taken  off  in  the 
wawing  previous  to  roasting. 

A  leg  of  mutton  shows  its  excellence  when  the  sinews 
aro  veiy  small,  and  the  back  appears  very  brown  ;  it  is 
never  m  that  state  till  it  has  attained  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  and  it  should  have  that  age  to  be  in 
perfection. 

Roast  Shoulder  of  Mutton.— A  shoulder  of  seven 
pounds,  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half :  serve  with  onion 
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gauce.  The  blade-bone  may  be  broiled.  A  small  shoulder, 
boned  and  stuffed,  may  be  baked  with  a  Yorkshire 
pudding. 

A  Loin  of  Mutton  should  be  carefully  jointed,  and 
roasted  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  three  quarters,  if 
weighing  seven  pounds,  and  is  generally  carved  length- 
ways. 

Neck  of  Mutton. — The  best  end  of  neck  of  mutton 
may  be  roasted ;  and  jointed  previous  to  putting  on  the 
spit. 

A  Bbeast  of  Mutton  may  be  parboiled,  g^ed,  and 
served  with  onion  or  caper  sauce;  or  half-boiled  and 
grilled  before  the  fire,  in  which  case  it  should  be  covered 
with  crumbs  and  herbs,  and  served  with  caper  sauce. 

To  boast  HousE-iiAMB. — Housc-lamb  requires  to  be 
well  roasted  ;  and  is  in  season  from  Christmas  to  Lady- 
day.  The  lamb  should  be,  above  all  things,  young. 
Any  thing  between  lamb  and  mutton  is  coarse  and  abo- 
minable. Lamb  should  not  be  long  kept,  if  the  flavour 
and  juices  are  to  be  obtained  in  perfection.  A  hind- 
quarter  of  eight  pounds  will  require  one  hour  and  three 
quarters  to  two  hours ;  baste  and  froth  it  as  for  roast- 
beef,  and  gravy  the  same. 

Fobe-Quabteb  of  Lamb,  weighing  ten  pounds,  about 
two  hours.  When  you,  or  your  cook,  before  it  comes 
up,  take  off  the  shoulder  from  the  ribs,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  or  Seville  orange  over  them,  sprinkle  also  a 
little  salt.  Mint  sauce,  served  in  a  sauce-boat.  If  left 
to  be  cold,  chopped  parsley  should  be  sprinkled  over  it. 

A  Chine  ob  Saddle  of  Lamb  is  to  be  roasted 
according  to  its  wdght.  You  must  have  a  quick  fire  ; 
baste  it  well  as  soon  as  put  down;  butter,  salt,  and  pep- 
per it;  dredge  with  flour,  baste  it  to  froth  up. 

Leo  of  Lamb. — A  leg  weighing  live  pounds,  from 
one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a  half  to  roast. 

Shouldeb  of  Labib.—  One  hour  with  a  quick  6  re. 

Loin  of  Labib. — An  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Neck  of  Labib. — One  hour. 

Bbeast. — Three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

N 
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To  Roast  a  Sucking  Pig. — The  pig  should  not  he 
more  than  three  weeks  old.  The  ends  must  have  much 
more  fire  than  the  middle;  for  this  purpose,  iscontriyed 
an  iron  to  hang  before  the  middle  part,  called  a  pig-iron ; 
a  common  fiat  iron  may  be  used ;  or  keep  your  fire 
fiercest  at  the  ends.  Roast  it  at  a  clear  brisk  one  at 
some  distance.  When  you  first  put  it  down,  rub  it  all 
over  with  fresh  butter  or  sweet  oil;  ten  minutes  after, 
when  the  skin  begins  to  look  dry,  dredge  it  well  with 
flour  all  over;  let  it  remain  on  an  hour,  then  rub  it  off 
with  a  soft  cloth.  It  will  take  from  one  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours,  according  to  its  size;  baste  it  well 
with  salad  oil  until  it  is  done.  Fill  the  pig  with  a 
stuffing  made  of  crumbs  of  bread,  minced  sage,  an 
onion  or  two,  together  with  an  e^,  a  little  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Observe  in  roasting  the  pig,  to 
skewer  the  legs  back,  so  that  the  under  part  may  be 
crisp.  When  done,  cut  the  head  off,  part  it  ana  the 
body  down  the  middle ;  chop  the  brains  veiy  fine,  with 
some  finely  minced  boiled  sage,  with  a  little  veal  gravy, 
or  what  runs  from  the  head  when  cut  off,  and  a  little 
melted  butter.  Some  peel  the  tongue  and  chop  it  up 
with  the  brains;  put  the  whole  into  a  stew-pan  to  warm. 
Lay  your  pig  back  to  back,  with  one-half  the  head  at 
each  side,  and  the  ears  one  at  each  end,  which  should  be 
criRp.  When  you  cut  off  the  pettitoes,  leave  the  skin 
long  round  the  ends  of  the  legs ;  put  a  little  of  the 
sauce  into  the  dish,  and  some  in  a  sauce-boat.  Currant 
&auce  is  served  also  with  this  dish. 

A  sucking  pig  requires  great  attention  in  roasting. 
Most  persons  have  them  baked  ;  send  some  butter  to  the 
bakers  with  it,  to  baste  it  well.  Prepare  it  as  for  roast- 
ing. Observe,  the  pig  should  be  singed  and  not  scalded^ 
and  the  same  practice  should  be  observed  in  reference  to 
fowls,  whereby  the  flesh  attains  grater  firmness. 

Leg  op  Roast  Pobk. — Pork  should  be  well  done,  or 
it  is  apt  to  surfeit.  To  roast  a  leg  of  pork,  weighing 
frohi  seven  to  eight  pounds,  will  require  nearly  three 
hours.     Score  the  skin  in  strips  about  a  quarter  of  an 
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inch  a  part ;  rub  a  little  butter  or  sweet  oil  on  the  skin 
with  a  paste  brush,  or  a  goose  feather,  which  makes  it 
crisper  and  browner  than  basting  it  with  dripping.  Stuff 
under  the  knuckle  bone  a  seasoning  of  onion  and  sage 
minced  very  fine,  a  little  grated  bread,  pepper,  salt,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  do  not  put  it  too  near  the  fire,  which 
will  prevent  the  skin  from  blistering.  Take  care  it  be 
done  enough,  for  pork  under-done  is  not  only  not  eat- 
able, but  absolutely  unwholesome.  Some  sprinkle  it 
with  salt  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  used,  as  eating  better, 
when  thus  dressed.  The  season  for  pork  is  from  Mi- 
chaelmas to  March  ;  serve  apple  sauce.  Peas  pudding 
may  be  eaten  with  roasted,  as  well  as  boiled  pork. 

A  Gbiskin  of  Pobk,  of  seven  or  eight  pounds, 
is  dressed  as  a  leg  ;  or  it  may  be  broiled.  Remember  to 
rub  oil  or  butter  over  it  before  you  put  it  to  the  fire. 

A  Chine  of  Pobk  is  stuffed  here  and  there  with 
bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  a  little  butter,  and  seasoned 
with  some  finely  shred  sage,  parsley,  thyme,  pepper, 
and  salt.  The  skin  is  cut  into  stripes,  and  rubbed  with 
butter  or  oiL  If  parted  from  the  back^bone,  so  as  to 
have  but  one  side,  a  good  fire  will  roast  it  in  about  two 
hours  ;  if  not  parted,  three  hours — apple  sauce. 

N.B.  Chines  are  generally  salted  and  boiled. 

A  Spabe  Rib  of  Pobk,  when  put  down  to  roast, 
should  be  dressed  with  flour,  and  basted  with  a  little 
butter ;  have  some  sage  leaves  dry,  and  rubbed  through 
a  sieve,  mixed  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  sprinkle  over 
the  meat.  If  weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds  it  will  take 
from  two  to  three  hours  roasting,  if  it  be  thick  ;  lay  the 
thickest  end  nearest  the  fire.  Joint  it,  and  crack  the 
ribs  across  as  you  do  ribs  of  lamb.  Serve  apple  sauce 
with  it. 

A  Loin  of  Pobk,  weighing  five  pounds,  must  be 
kept  at  a  good  distance  from  the  fire  on  account  of  the 
crackling,  and  will  take  about  two  hours.  Score  the 
skin  in  stripes;  rub  with  salad  oil  as  for  a  leg.  Apple 
sauce  or  savoury  powder  sprinkled  over  it. 

Ji  2 
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Having  washed  and  neatly  pared  your  meat^  put 
it  into  cold  water  (though  some  think  hoiling  is  hest) 
in  the  proportion  of  ahout  a  quart  of  water  to  a 
pound  oi  meat ;  it  should  be  coTered  with  water  during 
the  whole  process  of  boiling ;  the  less  water,  provided 
the  meat  be  covered,  the  better  flavour  it  will  have. 
The  water  should  be  heated  gradually^  according  to 
the  thickness,  &c.,  of  the  article  boiled,  suppose  a 
leg  of  mutton,  of  ten  pounds  weight,  should  be  placed 
over  a  moderate  fire,  which  will  make  the  water  simmer- 
ing hot,  without  causing  it  to  boil  for  about  forty 
minutes  ;  if  the  water  boil  sooner,  the  meat  will  be 
hard,  and  shrink  up. 

Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  reaUy 
bails.  When  the  pot  is  coming  to  a  boil  there  will 
be  a  scum  on  the  top,  which  must  be  carefully  taken  off. 

The  good  appearance  of  all  boiled  things  depends  on 
this.  When  you  have  skimmed  weU,  put  in  some  cold 
water  which  will  throw  up  the  rest  of  the  scum.  The 
oftener  skimmed,  the  sweeter  and  cleaner  will  be  the 
meat.  Many  put  the  meat  into  a  cloth,  but  this  is  not 
necessary  if  the  scum  be  properly  removed,  when  the 
meat  will  have  a  better  colour,  and  more  delicate 
flavour. 

Reckon  the  time  from  its  first  coming  to  a  boil;  from 
fifiteen  to  twenty  minutes  is  given  to  boil  one  pound  of 
fresh  meat,  and  rather  more  for  pickled,  salted,  or 
smoked,  will  not  be  too  much  for  gentle  simmering, 
allowing  more  or  less  time  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  joint,  and  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Cooks  are 
too  apt  to  boil  too  quickly. 

The  size  of  the  boiling  pots  should  be  according  to 
the  size  of  the  meat.  Block-tin  sauce-pans  are  lightest 
and  safest,  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  the  cleaning  and 
drying  them,    besides  being  the  cheapest.      Let  the 
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oovers  fit  close,  to  preyent  unaecessary  eyaporation  and 
the  escape  of  nutritiye  matter,  which  must  then  remain 
in  the  meat ;  hesides,  the  smoke  is  preyented  entering 
and  giving  the  meat  a  had  taste. 

Large  joints  should  he  neatly  trimmed,  washed  clean, 
skewered,  and  hound  firmly  into  good  shape,  hefore 
boiling. 

AiTCH  OB  Edge  Bone  of  Beef,  is  to  he  boiled  as 
the  round,  but  will  be  sooner  done,  as  it  is  not  so  solid. 
One  of  twenty  pounds  will  be  done  in  four  hours;  of  ten 
pounds  in  three  hours,  or  more,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather;  give  it  plenty  of  water,  and  well  covered ; 
set  the  pot  on  one  side  of  the  fire  to  boil  gently  ;  the 
slower  the  better  it  will  look,  and  the  tenderer  it  will  be. 
The  same  vegetables  as  for  the  round. 

Briskets  and  ribs,  salted  and  rolled,  are  dressed  in  the 
same  way. 

Half  a  round  of  Salted  Beef. — Skewer  it  tight 
round,  and  tie  a  fillet  of  broad  tape  round  to  keep  the 
skewers  in  their  places.  Salt  beef  should  be  put  into 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  carefully  catch  the  scum  as  it 
rises ;  let  it  boil  till  all  of  it  is  removed,  and  then  put  the 
boiler  on  one  side  the  fire,  to  keep  it  simmering  slowly 
till  it  is  done.  A  piece  weighing  fifteen  pounds  will  re- 
quire from  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a  half.  Salt 
meat  should  be  well  washed  before  it  is  boiled,  particu- 
larly if  it  has  been  in  salt  long  it  should  be  soaked  in 
lukewarm  water  for  two  hours.  If  in  the  least  tainted, 
a  piece  of  charcoal  may  be  boiled  with  it.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  carrots  and  turnips,  or  greens,  which  must  be 
also  served  up  separately. 

Leo  of  Mutton. — A  leg  of  mutton  should  first  be 
washed,  then  put  on  in  boihng  water,  and  carefully  and 
constantly  scummed.  If  you  let  the  scum  boil  down,  it 
will  stick  to  the  meat,  and  make  it  look  black.  If 
weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds,  it  should  be  boiled  nearly 
three  hours.  Send  it  to  table  with  turnips  and  caper 
sauce. 

Neck  of  Mutton  is  jointed  and  boiled  in  as  much 
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cold  soft  water  as  will  cover  it,  and  about  two  inches 
over;  simmer  very  slowly  for  two  hom^^  if  four  or  five 
pounds  weight.  The  skin  taken  off  before  serving. 
Turnips  and  caper  sauce  served  with  it. 

Leo  of  Lamb  Boiled,  the  Loin  Fried,  and  Spi- 
nach.— A  leg  of  lamb  should  lie  in  water  an  hour, 
before  it  is  put  into  boil;  an  hour  and  a  quarter  will  boil 
it,  except  it  be  a  large  one.  Cut  the  loin  into  cutlets, 
and  the  kidney  into  slices,  leave  the  fat  to  the  kidney; 
put  a  little  clarified  butter  into  a  frying-pan,  and  the 
lamb  chops  in,  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  fry 
them  of  a  light  brown ;  put  spinach  round  the  sides  of 
the  dish,  the  cutlets  on  the  spinach,  and  the  leg  of  lamb 
in  the  middle.  Some  boil  their  lamb  in  a  cloth,  shaking 
a  little  fiour  over  the  meat ;  boil  in  a  good  quantity  of 
water,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises. 

A  Knuckle  op  Veal. — Shake  a  little  flour  over  the 
meat,  and  put  it  into  a  cloth.  Let  the  water  boil,  and 
have  a  good  fire  when  the  meat  is  in  the  pot.  This  re- 
quires more  boiling,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  than 
any  other  joint,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  gristle 
soft  and  tender,  that  being  the  part  generally  most  ap- 
proved. Melted  butter  with  parsley  is  poured  over  it. 
Parsley  and  butter,  with  a  little  lemon-juice  and  mus- 
tard for  sauce.  A  neck  of  veal  may  be  also  boiled  as 
above — but  both  are  very  tasteless  dishes. 
•*  Pickled  Leg  op  Pork. — Salt  it  eight  or  nine  days, 
according  to  its  size,  turn  and  rub  it  daily.  It  should 
be  soaked  for  some  hours  if  it  has  been  in  pickle  many 
days.  Put  it  on  in  cold  water;  when  it  boils,  take  on 
the  scum,  and  be  careful  that  the  water  continues  to  boil 
all  the  time,  and  boil  slowly.  If  it  weighs  seven  or 
eight  pounds,  it  will  take  nearly  three  hours  to  boil. 
Send  it  to  table  with  peas-pudding,  turnips,  and  carrots, 
or  greens. 

Pickled  Pork. — Wash  the  pork,  and  scrape  it  clean; 
put  it  on  in  cold  water;  boil  it  till  the  skin  is  tender. 
Serve  with  greens.  From  two  to  three  pounds  will  re- 
quire simmering  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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To  BOIL.  Bacon. — If  much  salted,  should  he  soaked 
for  some  hours  in  waim  water,  changing  the  water  once 
or  twice.  Put  it  into  cold  water  to  boil.  Pare  off  the 
rusty  and  smoked  part,  trim  it  nicely  on  the  under-side ; 
take  the  skin  off.  A  pound  of  bacon  will  take  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Grate  a  crust  o£  bread  aU 
orer  it,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
not  more,  or  it  will  dry  and  spoil  it.  The  hock  or  gam- 
mcm,  from  being  thick,  will  take  more  time  in  boiling. 
Some  put  h,t  bacon  into  hot  water,  and  lean  into  cold. 
Winder  beans,  greens,  or  cabbage,  are  served  with 
bacon. 

To  BOIL  A  Chine  of  Bacon. — Take  a  chine  that  has 
been  salted  and  dried ;  soak  it  in  cold  water  several 
hours ;  scrape  it  dean,  take  a  handful  of  beech,  half  as 
much  parsley,  a  few  sprigs  of  thyme,  and  a  little  sage ; 
chop  them  together  very  fine  ;  make  some  holes  in  the 
chine,  both  fat  and  lean,  and  fill  them  with  the  herbs ; 
skewer  it  up  dose  in  a  cloth :  if  a  large  chine,  boil  it 
slowly  for  three  hours. 

To  DBBSS  a  Ham. — Put  into  the  water,  in  which  the 
ham  is  to  be  boiled,  a  quart  of  stale  ale  or  old  cider,  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  and  a  large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  con- 
taining marjoram,  winter  savoury,  thyme,  parsley,  and 
bay  leaf.  Let  the  ham  simmer  until  two-thirds  done ; 
then  take  it  up,  skim,  and  cover  it  with  raspings,  and 
set  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is  done  enough.  A  ham  thus 
dressed,  is  superior  to  one  boiled  in  the  usual  way. 


BROILING. 

Chops  or  Steaks. — Cut  the  steaks  from  the  inside 
of  the  sirloin,  or  the  middle  of  a  rump  of  beef,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  of  even  thickness ;  do  not  beat 
them.  Have  a  clear  brisk  fire,  throw  a  little  salt  on  it; 
make  your  gridiron  hot,  and  let  it  be  well  rubbed  with 
beef  suet,  set  it  slanting  to  prevent  the  fat  from  dropping 
into  the  fire,  and  thus  causing  a  smoke  ;  turn  the  steak 
with  a  pair  of  steak  tongs,   it  will   require  frequent 
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turning,  and  take  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according' 
as  you  like  it  to  be  done  ;  put  no  salt  on,  but  rub  a  bit 
of  butter  over  each  steak.  Have  ready  a  dish  before  the 
fire  to  lay  the  steak  upon.  It  requires  practice  and  care 
to  do  steaks  to  a  nicety.  The  very  best  beaf- steak  is 
from  the  inside  of  a  sirloin,  as  the  French  have  them. 

Pork  Chops. — Cut  the  chops  off  a  neck  or  loin,  trim 
them  neatly.  Put  a  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with  a  bit  of 
butter ;  as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  put  in  your  chops ;  broil 
them  over  a  clear  fire,  turning  them  frequently ;  they 
will  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or  longer  doing 
than  beef  or  mutton.  As  soon  as  done  put  them  into  a 
dish,  rub  a  little  sage  very  fine  (or,  if  green,  chop  it) 
and  strew  over ;  put  a  little  gravy  (or  not)  into  the 
dish. 

Lamb-Cutlets. — Trim  off  all  the  ht ;  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dip  into  clamped  butter  and  fine  bread- 
crumbs, broil  over  a  clear  and  bright  fire,  laid  on  thin 
white  paper.     Serve  with  a  puree  of  cucumbers. 

Lamb  Chofs  with  Tomata  Sauce. — Cut  from  the 
best  end  of  a  neck  of  lamb  as  many  chops  as  you  re- 
quire. Pepper,  salt,  and  fry  them  of  a  li^t  brown. 
Put  them  in  a  stew-pan  witn  a  little  good  gravy,  and 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  tomata  sauce;  let  them  stew 
till  tender ;  then  take  off  all  the  fat,  and  thicken  the 
gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  and  three  more  spoonfuls  of 
the  sauce.  Simmer  the  whole  a  few  minutes,  and  serve 
up  very  hot. 

FRYING. 

This  is  apparently  a  simple  operation,  but  requires 
great  skill  and  care  to  be  conducted  with  success.  The 
fat  must  attain  that  exact  degree  of  heat  to  g^ve  firm* 
ness,  and  yet  not  be  allowed  too  suddenly  to  brown  or 
be  scorched.  This  preliminary  remark  must  be  well  ob- 
served, or  the  article  placed  in  the  pan  will  remain  pale 
and  flaccid,  being  saturated  with  the  fat. 

The  saut^-^n  is  much  used  now,  instead  of  the  frying- 
pan  ;  for  sniall  collops^    or   any   thing  that  requires 
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little    cooking,  it  is  very  couYenient  for  tossing  them 
quickly. 

For  frying  parsley  and  other  herhs,  a  wire-hasket^ 
such  as  may  be  procured  at  the  ironmonger's,  will  be 
found  very  useful ;  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  pan  filled  with 
£Eit,  and  when  done,  taken  out  quickly.  Herbs  may  also 
be  crisped  in  it,  over  a  dear  fire. 

To  cLABivr  DaiPPiNGS. — Put  your  drippings  into  a 
clean  sauce-pan  oyer  a  stove,  or  slow  fire ;  when  it  is 
just  going  to  boil,  skim  it  well,  let  it  boil,  and  then  let 
it  stand  tUl  it  is  a  little  cooled,  then  pour  it  through  a 
siere  into  a  pan  or  earthem  jar,  as  you  would  clanfied 
butter. 

Clarified  drippings  and  the  fat  skimmings  of  the 
broth  pot,  when  firesh  and  sweet,  will  baste  every  thing  as 
well  as  butter,  except  game  and  poultry.  They  are  nearly 
equal  to  lard,  if  you  repeat  the  clarifying  twice  over. 

To  PREPABE  Fat  for  frying  Fish. — Carefully  pick 
ten  pounds  of  beef  suet ;  when  ready,  put  it  into  an 
iron  kettle  to  melt ;  as  soon  as  melted,  add  ^ye  pounds 
of  fresh  butter,  and  three  of  hog*s  lard.  The  moment 
the  whole  is  in  a  boiling  state,  throw  in  two  turnips, 
four  carrots,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a  bunch  of 
parsley,  half  a  dozen  shalots,  a  small  bit  of  thyme,  two 
hsLj  leaves,  and  a  little  sweet  basil.  Let  the  herbs  and 
roots  fry  until  they  are  dried  up.  Strain  the  melted  fat 
through  a  sieve,  and  when  nearly  cold,  stir  in  some  bay 
salt  and  whole  pepper,  and  put  it  into  jars  for  use.  The 
oftener  this  grease  is  used  the  better  it  becomes.  To 
fry  fish  nicely,  the  frying-pan  should  always  be  full, 
and  the  fat  strained  into  tiie  jar  the  moment  the  frying 
is  concluded. 

To  CLARIFY  Suet  to  fry  with. — Cut  beef  or  mut- 
ton suet  into  thin  slices,  pick  out  all  the  veins  and 
skins,  &c.,  put  it  into  a  thick  and  well  tinned  sauce- 
pan, and  set  it  over  a  very  slow  stave,  or  in  an  oven, 
till  it  is  melted :  you  must  not  hasten  the  process ;  if 
not  done  very  slowly,  it  will  acquire  a  burnt  taste,  which 
you  cannot  get  rid  of;  then  strain  it  through  a  hair 
sieve  into  a  clean  brown  pan«     Wh^n  qiute  oold^  tie  a 
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paper  over  it  and  keep  it  for  use.  Hogs'  lard  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way. 

Oil  for  Frying. — The  oil  must  be  new  and  perfect; 
die  least  disagreeable  taste  is  discovered  when  hot,  and 
communicates  immediately  to  the  articles  fried  therein; 
otherwise,  the  colour  it  gives  is  brilliant,  and  it  bums 
less  quickly  than  other  Mtures.  To  fry  with  clarified 
butter,  it  should  be  of  the  freshest,  and  free  of  milkiness. 
The  best  frying  material  is  beef  suet,  melted.  It  preserves 
the  crispness  of  the  articles  fried  in  it  the  longest. 

To  make  a  fine  fry,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  "  fiiture," 
it  should  be  put  over  a  quick  fire,  and  as  soon  as  a 
vapourous  smoke  ascends,  it  is  sufficiently  hot,  then 
place  it  at  the  comer  of  the  stove  to  prevent  it  becom- 
ing hotter,  as  then  it  will  bum.  When  the  pan  is  filled 
with  croquettes,  &c.,  articles  which  simply  require  to 
receive  a  colour,  replace  it,  for  the  necessary  time,  on 
the  stove,  whilst  the  ^lets  a  la  horly^  or  whole  fish, 
require  to  go  more  gently,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
done.  These  are  idl  the  necessary  directions  for  frying 
perfectly. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS  FOR  STEWING,  MINC- 
ING, ROASTING,  &c 

Oiled  Butter. — Put  two  ounces  of  firesh  butter  into 
a  sauce-pan,  set  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  so  that  it 
may  melt  gradually,  till  it  comes  to  an  oil,  and  pour  it 
off  from  the  dregs. 

This  will  supply  the  place  of  olive  oil ;  and  by  some 
is  preferred  to  it,  either  for  salads  or  frying. 

Clarified  Butter.  —  Every  cook  should  have  a 
stock  of  clarified  butter,  for  it  remains  good  for  a  long 
time,  and  suits  well  for  all  operations  of  cookery.  The 
following  is  the  manner  of  preparing  it :  — put  the  butter 
into  a  well  tinned  sauce-pan,  and  melt  it  over  a  clear  fire, 
skim  it  as  it  begins  to  simmer,  then  remove  it  from  the 
fire,  and  let  it  stand,  that  any  sediment  may  sink  to  the 
^ottom.     Pour  it  into  jars  for  use  through  a  muslin 
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strainer.  Butter  thus  purified  will  be  as  sweet  as  mar- 
row ;  a  veiy  useful  covering  for  potted  meats,  &c.,  and 
for  frying  fish  equal  to  the  finest  Florence  oil,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  commonly  used  by  Catholics,  and  those 
whose  religious  tenets  will  not  lulow  them  to  eat  viands 
fried  m  animal  oil. 

To  Dress  Cheese. — Half  a  pint  of  cream,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  simmer  these  over  a  slow  fire,  then  put  half  a 
pound  of  cheese  finely  grated  ;  these  to  boil  slowly  half 
an  hour;  put  thin  slices  of  toasted  bread  into  your  dish, 
and  pour  the  above  over  it;  then  grated  bread  shook 
over  it,  and  saJamandered. 

ToMATA  Devil. — Make  a  Welsh  rabbit ;  let  the 
cheese  be  chopped,  and  simmer  it  in  a  stew-pan,  with  an 
addition  of  mushroom  ketchup  and  a  dust  of  Cayenne 
pepper.  Take  a  raw  tomata  divested  of  the  stalk,  cut 
it  in  half,  then  score  it,  and  apply  more  Cayenne  ;  sim- 
mer this  in  another  stew-pan  imtil  the  skin  cracks;  take 
it  out,  and  make  it  into  sauce.  Spread  as  butter  over 
the  rabbit,  and  serve  it  hot  I  hot !  hot ! 

ToLEMAN. — Take  a  fine  neck  of  mutton,  the  fat  weU 
taken  off,  cut  the  meat  clean  from  the  bone,  and  chop  it 
fine;  add  to  it  a  little  thyme,  onion,  pepper,  and  salt,  four 
spoonfxds  of  ketchup  and  three  of  rice  pap  (groimd  rice) 
boiled.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  roll  it  up  into  balls, 
each  ball  to  be  rolled  in  two  or  three  yoimg  vine  leaves, 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  leaves  to  make  them  supple. 
When  these  are  all  prepared,  put  them  in  your  gravy, 
and  let  them  stew  very  slowly  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
The  gravy  must  be  made  of  the  mutton  bones  and  a 
good  piece  of  the  scrag  end,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
onions,  thyme,  two  spoonfuls  of  ketchup,  two  of  whole  rice 
parboiled ;  add  to  these  a  handful  of  sorrel  about  half  an 
hour  before  it  is  taken  up.  Skim  your  gravy  clear  from 
fat,  when  the  balls  are  put  in,  and  again  when  you  put 
in  the  sorrel,  when  there  is  no  sorrel  use  a  spoonful  of 
vinegar.  It  requires  to  be  well  seasoned,  and  the  gravy 
made  good.  If  you  cannot  get  vine  leaves,  tie  the  balls 
up  in  muslin,  which  may  be  taken  off  before  coming  to 
table.     The  vine  leaves  are  not  to  be  taken  off. 
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HoTCH  PoTCH  (A  Scotch  dish). — Put  on  as  much 
water  as  will  make  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soup  ;  when 
it  boils  put  in  four  or  five  pounds  of  the  bade  ribs  of 
lamb,  six  young  carrots,  turnips  cut  into  squares,  and 
two  of  each  g^ted,  a  cauliflower  and  a  lettuce  cut  down, 
a  few  young  onions,  and  a  peck  of  green  peas,  half  with 
the  ouier  vegetables,  and  the  other  half  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  sent  to  table.  Salt,  pepper, 
it,  &c.  When  the  meat  has  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  take  it  out  and  cut  it  into  chops  ;  and,  if  you  like, 
send  it  to  table  in  the  soup. 

To  MAKE  Irish  Stew,  or  Hunter*s  Pie. — Take  part 
of  a  neck  of  mutton  cut  into  chops,  season  it  well,  put 
into  a  stew-pan,  let  it  braise  for  half  an  hour,  take  two 
dozen  of  potatoes,  boil  them,  and  mash  and  season, 
butter  your  mould  and  line  it  with  potatoes,  put  in  the 
mutton,  bake  for  half  an  hour,  then  it  will  be  done,  cut 
a  hole  in  the  top,  and  add  some  good  gmvy  to  it. 

Another  Irish  Stew. — Four  pounds  of  potatoes, 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat,  witn  a  few  onions,  and 
one  carrot,  makes  a  g^ood  stew  for  six  or  seven  persons. 
The  meat  must  be  cut  into  small  pieces ;  if  it  is  half 
mutton  it  will  be  all  the  better :  add  about  three  pints 
of  water.  When  the  grater  portion  of  the  potatoes  are 
in  a  pulp,  it  will  be  done.  Season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper. 

Meat  and  Vegetable  a  la  Walker. — Put  a  few 
beets,  a  little  onion,  and  lettuce,  and  a  cucumber  shred 
into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  water,  a  proper  quantity  of 
of  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Set  the  pan  in  the  oven, 
and  when  the  vegetables  have  been  stewed  some  time, 
put  a  quantity  of  peas  boiled  and  some  meat  into  the 
pan,  and  let  the  whole  stew  till  the  meat  is  ready.  Lay 
the  vegetables  round  the  meat  in  the  dish.  Mutton, 
lamb,  and  veal  are  excellent  dressed  in  this  manner ;  it 
is  a  very  good  way  of  using  up  cold  meat. 

To  MINCE  Beef. — Chop  the  under-done  part  fine, 
with  some  fat,  put  a  little  water  into  a  stew-pan,  with 
some  onion  or  shalot,  pepper,  and  salt,  boil  it  till  the 
onion  is  t^nder^  then  put  some  of  the  ^ravy  of  the  nieat| 
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and  the  mince-meat  with  a  spoonful  of  ketchup ;  make 
it  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Serve  up  in  a  hot  dish 
with  sippets  of  bread  ready,  and  pour  the  meat  into  it. 
Mutton  may  be  minced  in  the  same  way. 

All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat  dressed  a  second  time, 
should  only  be  simmered. 

Tendeons  op  Veal.  —  Tendrons  of  veal  is  the 
gristle-bone  of  a  breast  of  veal ;  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  cold  water,  and  put  them 
on  the  stove  to  blanch,  take  them  off  when  they  come 
to  a  boil,  put  them  into  a  white  braize,  let  them  simmer 
for  four  hours,  in  which  time  they  will  be  tender ;  take 
them  up,  and  lay  them  on  a  clean  cloth  to  drain  the  &t 
from  them ;  cut  some  bruised  truffles  into  slices,  and  put 
them  into  cuUis,  with  a  little  white-wine,  and  a  bit  of 
truffle  glaze ;  squeeze  into  them  an  orange,  and  a  little 
bit  of  sugar  ;  put  them  round  the  dish,  and  the  truffles 
in  the  middle  ;  garnish  with  croutons  of  bread  or  paste, 
or  a  slice  of  truffle  between  every  tendron. 

A  Leg  op  Mutton  with  Garlic  {From  the  Maga- 
zine of  Domestic  Economy), — Being  at  Bourdeaux,  we 
one  day  gave  a  dinner  at  the  hotel  in  which  we  lodged, 
to  a  few  English  friends,  whom  we  had  met  there. 
Anxious  to  taste,  and  let  our  guests  taste,  a  gigot  a  Vail 
(a  leg  of  mutton  and  garlic),  a  dish  for  which  the 
Bordelais  cooks  are  celebrated,  we  ordered  one  as  part  of 
the  repast.  When  the  roast  was  placed  upon  the  table 
at  the  second  course,  it  appeared  to  us  all  to  be  a  gigot 
atix  haricots  (a  leg  of  mutton  and  dried  kidney-beans); 
but  the  meat  was  delicious,  and  the  beans  certainly 
superior  to,  and  having  a  different  flavour  from,  any 
haricots  we  had  ever  tasted  before.  Vexed,  however,  at 
what  we  considered  an  inattention  to  our  orders,  we 
summoned  the  landlord,  and  begged  to  know  why,  when 
we  had  ordered  a  gigot  a  Fail,  he  had  presumed  to  send 
up  a  gigot  atue  haricots  f 

"  I  have  shown  no  inattention,"  he  replied,  '^  and 
made  no  mistake.  The  dish  of  which  you  have  just 
eaten,  and  which  your  guests  seemed  to  have  liked,  was 
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a  ffigot  a  Vaily  and  what  you  have  mistaken  for  beans  is 
garlic." 

'^  Is  it  possible  I"  we  exclidmed.  Again  we  tasted  the 
garlic,  its  rankness  was  gone,  but  there  was  in  it  a  deli- 
cious flavour  for  which  we  could  not  account.  After 
apolog^ing  to  our  host, — *'  If  the  question  be  not  indis- 
creet, and  the  matter  no  secret,  how  can  you  impart  this 
delicious  flavour  to  garlic  ?*'  we  asked. 

"  There  is  no  secret  in  the  case,"  he  replied.  "  The 
process  is  very  simple.  The  garlic  is  thrown  into  five 
different  boiling  waters,  with  a  little  salt,  and  boiled  five 
minutes  in  each.  It  is  then  drained,  and  put  into  the 
dripping-pan  under  the  roasting  mutton." 

Since  our  retiu*n  to  England,  we  have  often  had  the 
dish  dressed,  and  no  guest  of  ours,  until  he  was  told  of 
it»  ever  discovered  that  he  had  been  feasting  upon 
garlic. 

A  Cold  Hare  or  Rabbit  Pie,  boned  or  unboned. 
— Bone  your  hares  or  rabbits  without  cutting  them  to 
pieces;  but  if  you  will  not  bone  them,  flatten  them,  and 
break  all  the  bones;  then  lard  them  with  thin  and  long 
bits  of  bacon,  and  let  them  continue  in  pickle  for  two 
hours;  then  drain  them,  pound  their  livers  with  some 
bacon,  put  them  in  the  bottom  of  your  pie,  which  you 
may  make  of  what  shape  you  please.  Over  the  pounded 
bacon  and  livers,  put  your  meat,  seasoned  on  both  sides, 
and  put  over  it  some  bay  leaves,  sweet  basil,  and  slices 
of  bacon.  And  your  pie  being  covered  with  its  lid,  let 
it  bake  for  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  less,  according 
as  your  meat  is  either  old  or  young.  When  done,  and 
cold,  serve  it  up. 

A  Cold  Pie  op  Partridges,  Young  or  Old. — Take 
some  partridges,  either  young  or  old,  truss  them,  beat 
their  breasts  flat,  broil  them  a  little  on  burning  charcoal. 
Get  some  bacon  cut  in  long  and  thin  bits,  to  lard  your 
partridges  both  top  and  bottom.  Make  a  stufiing  of 
their  livers  with  some  pounded  bacon  seasoned,  to  stuff 
your  partridges.  Your  pie  being  made  deep  or  other- 
wise, put  some  stuffing  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  then 
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place  your  partridges  in  it,  seasoning  them  both  under 
and  over,  moistening  them  either  with  pounded  bacon, 
with  butter,  or  with  both.  This  mixture  is  proper  for 
all  sorts  of  cold  pies.  Then  put  in  some  bay  leaves  and 
sweet  basil,  and  green  truffles,  if  you  have  any,  cover  the 
whole  with  slices  of  bacon.  This  done,  put  the  lid 
on  your  pie,  let  it  bake  for  three  or  four  hours,  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  partridges  prove  to  be  young  or 
old  ;  and  when  your  pie  is  done,  and  cold,  serve  it  up. 

Pies  of  Poultry  or  Game. — In  making  these  pies 
it  is  a  dumsy  expedient  to  put  in  a  piece  of  beef  for  the 
gravy.  It  is  always  an  unseemly  sight  to  see  a  great 
piece  of  coarse  meat  served  to  the  company  with  the 
contents  of  the  pie.  Much  better  is  it  to  put  into  the 
pie  a  little  good  gravy,  moistening  with  a  little  plain 
calf 's-foot  jelly,  or  the  bone  of  a  knuckle  of  veal  stewed 
down  to  a  jelly.  These  pies  may  be  made  of  chickens, 
pigeons,  partiidges,  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  gray 
plovers,  grouse,  wild  fowls,  or  small  birds.  Slices  of 
ham  will  be  found  an  improvement  to  chicken  and 
rabbit  pies.     All  of  these  pies  should  be  eaten  cold. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  gray  plover  is  to  be 
purchased  very  cheap  in  London;  and  any  birds  of  this 
species  not  used  roasted  and  in  salmi,  may  be  made  into 
a  pie,  which  will  keep  five  or  six  days,  or  longer. 

To  POT  Partridge. — Clean  them  nicely;  and  season 
with  mace,  allspice,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder. 
Rub  every  part  well;  then  lay  the  breasts  downwards  in 
a  pan,  and  pack  the  birds  as  close  as  you  possibly  can. 
Put  a  good  deal  of  butter  on  them;  then  cover  the  pan 
with  a  coarse  flour-paste  and  a  paper  over,  tie  it  close, 
and  bake.  When  cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and  cover 
them  with  butter. 

Salmon  Pie. — Cut  your  salmon  in  slices,  and  lay 
them  in  the  pie-dish,  having  well  rubbed  the  bottom 
with  butter ;  add  salt  and  pepper,  allspice,  some  bay 
leaves,  and  some  bruised  shrimps,  fill  the  pie  about  half 
full  with  water  and  the  salmon  bones,  make  a  good  tish 
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ffravy;  and  when  the  pie  is  sufficiently  baked,  open  the 
fid,  and  pour  the  gnyj  into  it. 

A  Mabrow  Pie. — Take  beef  marrow  and  let  it  be 
melted ;  mix  the  melted  marrow  with  pastry  cream,  stir 
it  well,  add  a  g^ood  deal  of  sugar  (if  there  is  none  in  the 
cream),  a  little  preserved  lemon-peel  cut  small,  some 
bitter-almond  biscuits,  and  a  little  orange-flower  water, 
mix  with  it  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  up  to  snow ; 
then  put  your  ingpredients  over  an  abbess,  with  a  side 
crust  ready  made  and  spread  in  the  bottom  of  a  baking- 
pan.  You  may  set  off  your  pie  with  what  ornaments 
you  like ;  let  it  be  baked  immediately ;  being  done, 
strew  it  with  sugar,  glaze  it^  put  it  m  a  di^  and 
serve  it  up  hot. 

Ham  Toast. — A  quarter  of  a  poimd  of  ham  very 
finely  minced,  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  a  table-spoonful  of 
cream,  a  little  good  g^avy,  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  boil  it  together.  Have  a  toast  ready,  and  pour 
the  above  on  it,  then  cover  it  with  fine  bread-crumbs, 
and  brown  it  with  a  salamander.  When  a  ham  is 
nearly  finished,  it  is  quite  as  g^od  as  a  fresh  one. 

Blanc  for  Vegetables. — Cut  half  a  pound  of  fat 
bacon  and  a  little  beef  suet  into  large  dice  ;  take  half  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  the 
half  of  a  lemon  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  put  the  whole 
into  a  g^d  quantity  of  water,  whatever  you  wish  to 
put  into  your  blanc.  Let  this  stew  half  an  hour  before 
you  throw  in  your  vegetables,  which  are  generally  done 
about  the  same  time;  but  the  most  certain  meuod  to 
ascertain  this,  is  to  use  the  point  of  your  knife.  Send 
them  up  with  whatever  sauce  you  thmk  proper.  They 
likewise  serve  to  garnish  fricass^  of  fowls,  ragouts, 
white  or  brown.  They  are  always  to  be  boiled  in  this 
way,  in  whatever  sauce  you  may  serve  them. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  ROASTING  AND  BOILING 

POULTRY,  GAME,  &c. 

In  roasting  poultry,  whether  larded  or  not,  let  there 
be  always  some  clean  writing  paper  over  the  breast- 
bone, to  prevent  its  being  dried  up  before  the  other 
parts  are  done.  All  poultry  roust  be  well  basted,  and 
the  paper  not  removed  until  they  are  more  than  half 
done.  Fowls  and  turkeys  require  to  be  well  done, 
or  their  flesh  would  not  be  easy  of  digestion.  They 
must  be  dredged  and  nicely  frothed  up  previously  to 
being  taken  from  the  spit. 

Before  a  turkey  is  trussed  for  roasting,  the  sinews  of 
the  leg,  which  are  very  tough,  should  be  pulled  out. 
Its  crop  should  be  stuffed  with  a  forcemeat,  made  thus : 
Mix  equal  parts  of  sausage-meat  and  bread-crumbs,  a 
little  lean  ham  and  beef  suet,  finely  shred,  plenty  of 
grated  nutmeg,  a  little  pounded  mace,  some  shred 
lemon -peel,  chopped  parsley,  a  very  little  pounded 
thyme,  a  small  bit  of  pounded  bay-lea^  white  pepper 
and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  bind  with  the  yolks  of  two 
or  three  eggs.  They  who  object  to  sausage-meat  may 
leave  it  out,  substituting  veal  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
suet.  As  this  stuffing  increases  the  size  of  the  bird,  take 
care  that  the  part  containing  it  be  weU  done.  A  turkey 
may  be  stufPed  with  boiled  chesnuts,  mixed  with  bread- 
crumbs, suet,  parsley,  and  seasoning;  or  with  bleached 
oysters,  mixed  with  bread-crumbs,  &c. 

Turkey  ai^d  Fowls,  when  boiled,  should  be  only 
simmered,  and  plenty  of  time  taken  to  do  them.  They 
should  not  be  dressed  in  an  excess  of  fluid,  and  the  water 
should  contain  a  bunch  of  herbs,  a  little  salt.,  a  couple  of 
onions,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  vinegar.  The  liquor 
in  which  they  are  boiled  should  be  given  to  the  stock-pot. 

If  they  are  required  to  be  veiy  white,  flour  them 
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well,  and  cover  them  with  a  paste  made  of  flour  and 
water,  or  else  with  hladder.  They  do  not  then  lose 
any  of  their  juices  in  the  water,  out  the  gravy  runs 
from  them  when  put  into  the  dish,  as  from  a  sirloin  of 
heef.  The  liquor  in  which  they  are  dressed  hy  this 
process  may  he  thrown  away.  Boiled  poultry  should  he 
served  up  with  celery,  oyster,  or  onion  sauce. 

1£  a  fowl  is  large,  or  if  it  he  a  capon,  stufF  the  crop 
like  that  of  a  turkey.  Always  put  a  small  peeled  onion 
or  two  in  the  hody  of  a  fowl  that  is  for  roasting;  insert  it 
through  the  vent,  and  take  it  out  prior  to  sending  it  up. 

Stuffing  for  Hare  or  Turkey. — Take  half  a 

{)ound  of  heef  suet,  chopped  very  fine,  some  parsley,  a 
ittle  thyme,  pepper,  salt,  and  spices,  the  same  quantity 
of  crumhs  of  hread  as  of  suet,  an  egg  or  two,  and  mix 
the  whole  with  a  little  milk.  It  would  not  he  amiss  to 
put  to  it  a  very  small  hit  of  hutter,  and  to  pound  the 
whole  in  a  mortar  for  a  short  time.  Tins  farce  may  be 
used  with  baked  pike,  or  with  either  roasted  or  boiled  tur- 
key, roasted  hare,  &c.  If  the  taste  of  shalot  is  not  objected 
to,  it  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  flavour  of  the  stuffing. 

A  GrOOSE,  full  grown,  sometimes  called  a  stubble 
goose,  should  be  hung  three  or  four  days  or  more, 
before  it  is  dressed,  in  order  that  it  may  become  tender. 
Let  it  be  stuffed  with  the  following :  take  some  sage 
leaves  and  onions  (the  quantity  of  each  according  to 
your  taste,  and  if  you  boU  them  a  short  time  in  water, 
the  stuffing  will  be  rendered  more  mild  and  wholesome); 
add  also,  if  you  please,  an  apple  having  the  rind  pared 
off,  chop  the  whole  very  fine,  to  which  add  two  spoon- 
fuls of  salt,  one  of  pepper,  and  an  ounce  or  more  of 
butter.  These  being  put  into  the  goose,  and  secured  in 
it  by  tying,  spit  it,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  ;  singe  it, 
and  then  dredge  it  with  flour;  when  it  becomes  hot 
baste  it  with  butter.  Some  cover  the  breast-bone  with 
paper,  which  must  be  taken  off  some  time  before  the 
goose  is  done.  Wlien  it  is  nearly  done,  dredge  it  again 
with  flour,  and  baste  it  till  it  froths.  A  goose  of  six 
pounds'  weight  will  require  about  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
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take  particular  care  in  the  roasting  that  the  fire  is 
uipliea  to  hoth  ends  as  well  as  to  the  middle  of  it ;  it 
should  he  thoroughly  done,  and  have  no  red  flesh  on 
any  of  the  hones.  When  the  goose  is  done,  put  it  into 
the  dish,  (some  pour  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water 
into  it),  and  serve  it  up  with  apple-sauce,  and  mustard 
of  course ;  but  it  will  also  he  best  to  prepare  some 
good  gravy,  and  when  the  goose  is  cut  up  let  it  be 
poured  over  it ;  add  a  glass  of  port  wine  to  it,  with  half 
a  pint  of  porter. 

Green  Goose  roasted. — Take  a  fine,  plump,  fat, 
green  goose,  the  fat  of  which  must  be  very  white ;  if 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  breaks  easily,  the  fowl  is 
young  ;  cut  off  the  pinions  and  prepare  it ;  blanch  the 
legs,  and  cut  the  nails ;  wipe  it  well  with  a  cloth ;  truss 
it,  leaving  its  legs  en  long,  that  is  to  say,  stretched 
out ;  spit  it,  and  take  care  that  it  is  not  over-done, 
which  will  be  known  by  touching  the  fillet  with  a  knife, 
the  juice  will  flow. 

Tossed  Fowl  or  Chicken. — Cut  up  your  fowl  or 
chicken,  giving  the  head  and  leg-bones  to  the  stock-pot. 
Put  a  bit  of  butter  into  the  stew-pan,  and  brown  the 
limbs  and  ^zzard.  Add  a  bunch  of  herbs  with  green 
onions,  a  clove  of  garlic  at  pleasure,  an  onion  cut  in 
quarters,  and  pepper  and  s^dt.  Moisten  with  a  tea- 
cupful  of  two-thirds  stock  broth  and  a  third  wine.  If 
you  like,  add  some  small  mushrooms.  Stew  slowly  till 
the  fowl  is  done,  adding  the  liver  just  before  you  ttdce  it 
up.  Strain  the  sauce;  put  it  n>r  an  instant  into  a 
sauce-pan  with  some  chopped  parsley,  squeeze  in  a 
little  lemon -juice,  and  thicken  with  butter  rolled  in 
flour.     Serve  up  with  sHces  of  lemon  round  the  dish. 

A  tossed  duck  may  be  dressed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner. 

To  FATTEN  Fowls  or  Chickens  in  Four  or  Five 
Days. — Set  rice  over  the  flre  with  skimmed  milk,  only 
as  much  as  will  serve  one  day;  let  it  boil  till  the  rice 
is  quite  swelled  out;  feed  them  three  times  a  day, 
giving  them  only  as  much  as  they  can  eat  at  one  time. 

o2 
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When  you  put  freshy  let  your  pan  be  washed  out,  that 
no  sour  may  be  conveyed  to  the  fowls,  as  that  prevents 
their  fattening;  give  them  dear  water,  or  the  milk  of 
the  rice  to  dnnk.  The  pen  in  which  they  are  k^ 
should  be  cleaned  every  day,  and  no  food  given  them 
sixteen  hours  before  they  are  killed. 

The  flesh  of  game  requires  much  less  cooking  than 
that  of  domestic  poultry. 

Partbidges  and  Pheasants  may  be  roasted  in  ham 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty-nve  minutes.  The 
pheasant  and  the  red-legged  partridge,  the  latter  a 
French  bird,  peculiar  in  England  to  the  county  of  Suf* 
folk,  should  be  thickly  larded  on  the  breast  The  gray 
partridge  not.  When  put  down  to  roast,  the  breasts 
should  be  covered  with  a  thin  band  of  fat  bacon,  which 
should  not  be  taken  off  except  to  froth  up  the  birds. 
They  should  be  continually  basted  with  butter. 

Guinea-fowls  and  Pea -fowls  should  be  larded  on 
the  breast,  and  this  covered  either  with  fat  bacon  or 
paper,  until  the  bird  is  ready  to  be  frothed  up.  These 
birds  must  also  be  well  basted,  which  is  necessary  for  all 
game  ;  it  is,  therefore,  now  recommended  once  for  all. 

Quails,  Lapwings,  Fieldfabes,  Ruffs,  and  REEyES, 
are  all  roasted  like  the  gray  partridge,  with  a  band  of 
fat  bacon  round  the  breast. 

Woodcocks,  Snipes,  and  PLoyEBS,  should  not  be 
drawn.  They  should  be  suspended  head  downward  to  a 
revolving  jack.  This  prevents  the  trail  from  escaping. 
The  breast  should  be  covered  with  bacon,  otherwise  it 
would  be  done  too  soon.  They  are  served  up  on  toast, 
without  any  other  sauce  than  melted  butter. 

Labks,  Lapwings,  Thbushes,  and  other  small  birds, 
should  be  roasted  upon  skewers,  with  bands  of  bacon 
round  each,  with  which  they  may  be  sent  to  table.  In 
England  they  are  roasted  and  served  up  without  bacon, 
and  with  fried  bread  crumbs.  In  France,  being  roasted 
as  above  described,  they  are  served  on  the  skewers,  and 
garnished  with  water-cresses. 

Wild  Ducks,  wild  Geese,  Widgeons,  and  Teal, 
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require  to  be  still  less  done  than  game.  From  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  do  for  all  these 
birds,  except  the  wild  geese,  which  will  require  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  twentj^five  minutes.  They  need 
not  be  covered. 

To  KEEP  Game,  &c. — Game  ought  not  to  foe  thrown 
away  even  when  it  has  been  kept  a  very  long  time  ;  for 
when  it  seems  to  foe  spoiled,  it  may  often  foe  made  fit  for 
eating,  foy  nicely  cleaning  it,  and  washing  with  vinegar 
and  water.  If  there  is  danger  of  foirds  not  keeping, 
draw,  crop,  and  pick  them ;  then  wash  in  two  or  three 
waters,  and  rufo  them  with  salt.  Have  ready  a  large 
sauce-pan  of  fooiling  water,  and  plunge  them  into  it  one 

S'  oae  ;  drawing  9iem  up  and  down  foy  the  legs,  that 
e  water  may  pass  through  them.  Let  them  stay  five 
or  six  minutes  in ;  then  hang  them  up  in  a  cold  place. 
When  drained,  pepper  and  siidt  the  inddes  well.  Before 
roasting,  wash  them  well. 

The  most  delicate  foirds,  (even  grouse),  may  foe  pre- 
served thus.  Those  that  live  foy  suction  cannot  foe  done 
this  way,  as  they  are  never  drawn,  and  perhaps  the  heat 
might  make  them  worse,  as  the  water  could  not  pass 
through  them. 

Lumps  of  charcoal  put  about  birds  atid  meat,  will 
preserve  them  from  taint,  and  restore  what  is  spoiling. 

To  KEEP  Venison  ok  Hare  sweet. — If  venison  foe 
very  sweet,  only  dry  it  with  a  cloth,  and  hang  it  where 
the  air  comes  nreely.  If  to  foe  kept  any  time,  dry  it  well 
with  dean  cloths,  rufo  it  all  over  with  beaten  ginger,  and 
hang  it  in  an  airy  place,  and  it  will  keep  a  great  while. 
If  it  stinks  or  is  musty,  take  lukewarm  water,  and  wash 
it  clean ;  then  fresh  milk  and  water  lukewarm,  and 
wash  it  again ;  then  dry  it  in  clean  cloths  very  well,  and 
rub  it  all  over  with  beaten  ginger,  and  hang  it  an  airy 
place.  When  you  roast  it,  you  need  only  wipe  it  with 
a  clean  cloth,  and  paper  it  as  before-mentioned.  Never 
do  any  thing  else  to  venison,  for  all  other  things  spoil  it, 
and  take  away  the  fine  flavour.  A  hare  may  be  ma- 
naged just  in  the  same  way. 
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Game,  if  stale,  is  also  known  by  the  livid  colour  of  the 
flesh  about  the  yent. 

Wild  Ducks,  Teal,  Widgeon,  Dun-birds,  &c., 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  gr&Yj  in.  Baste  them 
with  butter,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  before  th^  are 
taken  up  ;  put  a  good  grsyy  under  them,  and  serve  with 
shalot  sauce  in  a  boat. 

Woodcocks,  Snipes,  and  Quails,  keep  g^ood  8eve« 
ral  days.  Roast  them  without  drawing,  and  serve  on 
toast.  Butter  only  should  be  eaten  with  them,  as  gravy 
takes  off  from  the  fine  flavour.  The  thigh  and  back  are 
esteemed  the  most. 

To  ROAST  Wild  Fowl. — The  flavour  is  best  pre- 
served without  stuffing.  Put  pepper,  salt,  and  a  piece 
of  butter,  into  each. 

Wild  fowl  require  much  less  dressing  than  tame;  they 
should  be  served  of  a  fine  colour,  and  well  frothed  up. 
A  rich  brown  gravy  should  be  sent  in  the  dish  ;  and 
when  the  breast  is  cut  into  slices,  before  taking  off  the 
bone,  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  with  pepper  and  salt,  is  a  great 
improvement  to  the  flavour. 

To  take  off  the  fishy  taste  which  wild  fowl  sometimes 
have,  put  an  onion,  salt,  and  hot  water,  into  the  drip- 
ping-pan, and  baste  them  for  the  first  ten  minutes  with 
this ;  then  take  away  the  pan,  and  baste  constantly  with 
butter. 

Rabbits  may  be  eaten  various  ways,  as  follows  : — 

Roasted  with  stuffing  and  gravy,  like  hare ;  or  without 
stuffing  with  sauce  of  the  liver  and  parsley  chopped  in 
melted  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ;  or  larded. 

Boiled  and  smothered  with  onion-sauce ;  the  butter  to 
be  melted  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

Fried  in  joints,  with  dried  or  Med  parsley.  The 
same  liver  sauce,  this  way  also. 

Fricasseed,  as  before  directed  for  chickens. 

In  a  pie,  as  chicken,  with  forcemeat,  &c.  In  this  way 
they  are  excellent  when  young. 

To  DRESS  Plovers. — Roast  the  green  ones  in  the 
same  way  as  woodcocks  and  quails,  without  drawing; 
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and  serve  on   a  toast.     Gray  plovers  may  be  either 
roasted  or  stewed  with  gravy,  herbs,  or  spice. 

Plovers*  eggs  are  a  nice  and  fashionable  dish.  Boil 
them  ten  minutes,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold  on  a 
napkin. 

Gbouse  and  Moorcocks  are  also  roasted  in  the 
same  manner.  They  are  not  larded,  but  the  breast 
should  be  protected  by  a  band  of  bacon  until  they  are 
nearly  done. 

Ruffs  and  Reeves,  which  are  found  in  England, 
chiefly  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  are  a  deli- 
cacy ;  they  are  trussed  like  woodcocks,  but  not  dressed 
like  them  with  the  entrails.  They  take  about  twelve 
minutes  to  roast.  Serve  them  up  with  gravy  and  bread 
sauce ;  garnish  with  crisp  crumbs  of  bread. 

Moor  Game,  such  as  black  cocks,  grouse,  quails 
and  other  birds  of  the  partridge  tribe,  are  to  be  dressed 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  partridge  or  the  pheasant,  which 
see.  Of  course,  the  time  of  their  roasting  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  bird ;  a  quail,  being  small,  wUl  be 
done  in  ten  or  at  most  fifteen  minutes. 

To  ROAST  A  Turkey. — Let  your  turkey  hang,  if  in 
cold  weather,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  an  airy  larder. 
Loosen  the  skin  of  the  breast,  and  fill  it  with  force-meat, 
made  as  follows : — Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef 
suet,  crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  lemon  peel,  some  nutmeg, 
pepper,  parsley,  and  thyme.  Chop  and  beat  them  all 
well  together,  mix  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  eggj  and 
stuff  up  the  breast.  Now  roast  the  turkey  of  a  fine 
brown,  and  baste  it  well,  but  be  sure  to  pin  white  paper 
on  the  breast  till  it  is  nearly  done  enough,  which  will  be 
in  an  hour. 

You  must  have  good  g^vy  in  the  dish,  and  bread 
sauce  made  thus :  take  a  good  piece  of  crumb,  put  in  a 
pint  of  water,  with  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  two  or  three 
cloves,  and  some  whole  pepper.  Boil  it  up  five  or  six 
times,  then  with  a  spoon  take  out  the  spice,  and  pour  off 
the  water ;  then  beat  up  the  bread  witn  a  good  piece  of 
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bntter  and  a  little  salt.     Put  the  sauce  into  boats,  and 
garoish  with  lemon. 

Another  sauce  is  to  take  half  a  pint  of  oysters,  strain 
the  liquor,  and  put  the  oysters  with  the  liquor  in  a  sauce* 
pan,  with  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  let  them  just  lump, 
pour  in  a  glass  of  white  wine,  let  it  boil  once,  and  thicken 
it  with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Serve  this  up 
by  itself,  with  good  gmyy  in  the  dish,  for  every  body 
does  not  like  oyster  sauce.  This  makes  a  nice  side  dish 
for  supper,  or  a  comer  dish  of  a  table  for  dinner.  If  you 
chafe  it  in  a  dish,  add  half  a  pint  of  gravy  to  it,  and  boil 
it  up  together. 

Pheasants  aitd  Pabtbidgeb. — Roast  them  as  tur- 
key :  and  serve  with  a  fine  gravy  (into  which  put  a  very 
small  bit  of  garlic),  and  bread  sauce.  When  cold,  they 
may  be  made  into  excellent  patties,  but  their  flavour 
should  not  be  overpowered  by  lemon. 

Capon  stuffed  with  Truffi^e. — ^Prepare  a  capon; 
empty  it  by  the  craw;  use  the  hook  of  a  skimmingp- 
spoon,  and  take  care  not  to  break  the  gall ;  prepare  two 
pounds  of  nice  truffle,  hash  the  broken  or  unseemly  ones, 
cut  in  dice,  and  pound  nearly  a  pound  of  fat  bacon ;  put 
it  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  truffle,  sidt,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
and  fine  spices  ;  simmer  upon  a  slow  fire  about  half  an 
hour;  let  them  cool;  stuff  the  capon;  sew  and  truss  the 
legs,  stretched  out;  hang  it,  if  possible,  two  or  three 
days  ;  cover  them  with  lard  ;  spit  and  cover  them  with 
paper;  give  it  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half;  if  used  for  a 
remove,  take  off  the  lard,  and  serve  it  with  pig^i  skin 
over  a  truffle  sauce. 

Fowl  roasted. — Pluck  the  wings  and  the  head  of  a 
pullet;  truss  up  the  legs,  taking  care  not  to  hurt  the 
skin  ;  pick  it,  take  out  the  canal,  draw  it  by  the  crop, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  gall ;  mix  a  little  butter 
with  some  lemon-juice  and  salt,  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  stuff  the  pullet ;  truss  the  legs  without ;  bind  the 
wings;  skewer,  and  rub  the  breast  with  lemon;  strew  on 
a  little  salt,  and  cover  with  slices  of  lemon;  cover  it  with 
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sStces  of  lard,  and  over  these  put  several  sheets  of  paper, 
tied  to  the  skewers  at  both  ends ;  fix  it  on  the  spit ;  let 
it  cook  an  hour ;  take  off  the  paper ;  drain  and  serve  it 
with  any  sauce. 

To  BOAST  Wild  Ducks. — Choose  a  fat  duck  or 
two ;  look  that  the  webs  of  the  feet  are  of  a  fine 
colour,  and  not  dry;  to  know  if  they  are  stale,  open  the 
beak  and  smell  them ;  feel  that  the  belly  and  rump  are 
firm,  and  the  ducks  heavy,  which  are  signs  that  they  are 
f&t  and  fresh ;  the  hen  is  more  delicate  than  the  cock, 
though  in  general  the  cock  l»ings  a  higher  price ;  pre- 
pare two  of  these  ducks,  pick  off  the  down,  cut  off  the 
pinions  dose  to  the  body  and  the  necks  ;  truss  the  feet 
vep,  which  must  be  blanched  and  pared ;  rub  them  with 
their  liver;  spit  them;  let  them  be  under-done,  and  send 
them  to  table  with  two  uncut  lemons. 

Salad  op  Fowls. — Take' two  cold  roasted  fowls  (or 
dessert,  that  is  to  say,  what  has  been  left  from  a  former 
day),  cut  them  up  as  for  a  mayonnaise ;  put  them  into 
an  earthen  dish,  season  them  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
salad,  add  whole  capers,  gherkins  cut  in  fillets,  and  other 
minced  materials  of  that  kind;  mix  all  together;  dish  it 
as  A  fricassee  of  chicken ;  garnish  the  border  of  the  dish 
^th  fresh  lettuce  cut  in  quarters,  hard  eggs  cut  in  the 
same  manner ;  strew  over  the  pickles,  anchovies,  capers, 
and  gherkins,  which  were  kept  out  on  purpose ;  sauce 
with  the  seasoning. 

TUBKEY,  TOBKBT  PoULTS,  AND  OTHEB  PotJLTBY. 

A  fowl  or  turkey  requires  the  same  management  at  the 
fire,  which  should  be  clear  and  brisk. 

A  turkey,  when  first  put  down,  should  be  dredged 
with  fiour,  then  put  about  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a 
basting-ladle,  ana,  as  it  melts,  baste  the  bird  with  it ; 
keep  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fire  at  first,  that  it  may 
warm  gradually,  then  put  it  nearer.  It  should  never  be 
placed  so  near  the  fire  as  to  scorch  it.  A  ver^  large 
turkey  will  require  about  three  hours  to  roast;  a  middling 
size,  nrom  eight  or  ten  pounds,  about  two  hours;  a  small 
one>  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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Turkey  poults,  being  of  different  sizes,  will  take  from 
twenty  minutes  to  one  hour. 

A  cock  turkey,  for  roasting. 

A  hen  turkey,  for  boiling. 

Turrets,  Capons,  Fowi^s,  Chickens,  &c.,  are  all 
boiled  in  the  same  manner,  allowing  time,  according  to 
their  size. 

A  chicken  will  take  about  twenty  minutes* 

A  fowl,  about  forty  minutes. 

A  poularde  or  capon,  about  an  hour. 

A  small  turkey,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

A  large  turkey,  two  hours  or  more. 

Babbits  should  be  put  into  a  basin  of  warm  water ; 
then  put  them  into  plenty  of  water,  and  boil  half  an 
hour.     If  large,  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Capon  or  Fowls  to  Roast. — A  full-grown  fowl, 
poularde,  or  capon,  will  take  an  hour  to  roast;  a  mode- 
rate-sized one,  an  hour  ;  a  chicken,  about  thirty  minutes. 

Be  careful  that  your  roasted  poultry  be  well  and  nicely 
browned,  and  quite  done. 

A  fidl-g^wn  goose,  from  one  hour  and  a  half,  or 
more ;  green  geese  require  roasting  from  forty  to  fifty 
minutes ;  a  duckling  will  take  about  fifteen  mmutes ;  a 
duck,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

A  rabbit  full  grown,  about  forty  minutes;  a  young 
one,  thirty  minutes.  A  pigeon,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 

To  Roast  Gabie. — Woodcocks  should  not  be  drawn, 
and  have  a  clear  fire.  Handle  them  as  little  as  possible^ 
as  they  are  easily  spoiled,  and  do  not  break  the  skin  in 
plucking  the  feathers.  Have  as  many  slices  of  bread  as 
you  have  birds;  toast  or  fry  them  and  lay  them  in  the 
dripping-pan,  and  serve  the  birds  on  them;  baste  with 
butter,  and  froth  with  flour.  Serve  up  with  a  little  good 
gravy  in  the  dish.  Fifteen  minutes  to  roast.  When  on 
the  table,  the  trail  is  taken  out,  and  spread  on  the  toast. 
Garnish  with  water-cresses. 

Snipes  are  to  be  dressed  as  woodcocks,  but,  as  the  birds 
are  smaller,  require  in  proportion  less  time  in  roasting. 
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'  Plovers  should  be  rather  under-done,  with  gravy  in 
the  dish,  and  watei'-cresses. 

A  young  pheasant  about  thirty  minutes;  a  full-g^wn, 
about  forty  minutes.  Serve  with  bread  sauce;  garnish 
with  water-cresses. 

Guinea  and  pea-fowls  are  dressed  as  pheasants. 

Partridges  take  about  fifteen  minutes.  Let  them  be 
kept  as  long  as  they  can  be,  safely.  Shake  a  little  flour 
over  them,  and  a  little  salt,  and  baste  with  a  little  butter; 
a  little  plain  gravy  in  the  dish.  Serve  with  bread,  rice, 
or  clear  shalot  sauce. 

Grouse  and  moor  game  will  take  the  same  time  to 
roast  as  partridge  ;  black  cock  as  a  pheasant.  Serve 
bread'sauce,  or  currant  jelly. 

Larks  and  other  small  birds  should  be  well  basted 
with  butter;  about  ten  minutes  will  do  them.  Sprinkle 
bread-crumbs  over  them  whilst  roasting.  Fry  some 
grated  bread  crumbs  in  clarified  butter;  set  to  drain  be« 
R>re  the  fire  to  harden  or  dry.  Serve  them  imder  the 
larks,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Wheatears  and  ortolans  are  dressed  as  larks.  Some 
place  a  vine-leaf  over  these  birds. 

Wild  ducks  must  have  a  clear  and  brisk  fire;  they 
must  be  well  frothed;  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to 
roast. 

Widgeons  and  teal  dressed  as  the  wild  duck,  only  less 
time  is  requisite. 

A  moderate-sized  hare  requires  about  one  hour  and  a 
quarter.  When  nearly  done,  take  a  bit  of  butter  in 
your  basting-ladle,  and  dredge  the  hare  with  flour,  and 
froth  it  nicely  with  the  butter. 

To  Roast  Hahe. — After  it  is  skinned,  let  it  be  ex- 
tremely well  washed,  first  in  cold  then  in  warm  water, 
and  anerwards  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  water;  and  if 
old,  lard  it,  which  will  make  it  tender.  It  may  be  also 
rendered  more  tender  by  letting  it  lie  in  vinegar.  If, 
however,  it  is  put  into  vinegar,  it  should  be  exceedingly 
well  washed  in  water  afterwards.  Put  a  large  relishing 
stuffing  into  the  belly,  and  then  sew  it  up.     Baste  it 
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well  with  milk  till  half  done,  and  afterwards  widi  butter. 
If  the  blood  has  settled  in  the  neck,  soaking  the  part  in 
warm  water,  and  putting  it  to  the  fire  warm  will  remove 
it,  especially  if  you  also  nick  the  akin  here  and  there 
with  a  small  knife  to  let  it  out.  The  hare  should  be 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  at  first.  If  this  be  not 
done,  the  outside  will  become  hard.  Serve  with  a  fine 
froth,  rich  gravy,  melted  butter,  and  currant-jelly  sauce; 
the  gravy  in  the  dish.  For  stuffing,  use  the  liv^*,  some 
h,t  bacon,  a  little  8uet>  h^bs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a 
little  onion,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  an  e^  to  bind  it  alL 
The  ears  must  be  nicely  cleaned,  and  singed,  and  made 
crisp.     They  are  reckoned  a  delicacy. 

Roast  Hare  (Another  fashion), — The  hare,  hemg 
paunched,  kept  sufficiently  long  to  be  tender,  then 
skinned,  soaked  in  water,  well  cleansed,  and  properly 
trussed,  should  be  stuffed  with  two  or  three  ounces  of 
bread,  four  ounces  of  beef  suet  (to  which  add  the  same 
quantity  of  butter),  the  liver  of  the  hare  boUed,  a  little 
parsley,  a  bit  of  lemon  peel,  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  a 
sprig  of  winter  savory  or  lemon  thyme,  pepper,  and  salt» 
two  eggs  and  a  glass  of  poit  wine,  an  anchovy  and  some 
bacon;  all  these  articles  must  be  chopped  fine,  and  mixed 
well  together,  and  then  be  sewed  up  in  the  belly.  Lay 
it  now  before  the  fire;  put  into  the  dripping-pan  a  quart 
of  good  new  milk,  and  baste  it  well  with  the  milk  till  it 
is  nearly  all  used  ;  then  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  baste 
with  butter  till  it  fi*oths  well.  A  vefy  old  hare  will  be 
best  made  into  soup.  When  your  hare  is  done,  serve  it 
up  with  good  gravy  in  the  dish,  currant  jelly,  and  a  little 
melted  butter. 

Jugged  Hare. — The  hare  being  properly  skinned 
and  cleansed,  cut  it  into  separate  portions  as  if  for  eating, 
dividing  the  legs  into  two  or  more;  prepare  a  stuffing  as 
if  for  roasting,  and  put  it  into  the  jug  with  the  hare^ 
rolling  it  into  several  balls.  In  short,  treat  the  hare  in 
respect  to  the  seasoning  and  stuffing  as  if  you  were 
about  to  roast  it,  ezcepi^  of  course,  you  must  omit  all 
relative  to  the  basting ;  to  these  add  a  quart  of  good 
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beef  or  mutton  broth.  Stew  the  whole  in  a  water-bath 
till  it  is  done  :  it  will  take  two  hours  and  a  half,  or  three 
hours,  if  old. 

Instead  of  stewing  this  dish,  it  is  much  more  con* 
veniently  baked.  Wine  is  best  added  to  the  gravy  when 
your  hare  is  served  up,  which  it  may  be  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  one  that  is  roasted. 

Stuffing  fob  boast  Habe. — Chop  three  ounces  of 
beef  suet  fine,  add  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  shalot,  season  it  with  thyme  and 
parsley,  chervil,  or  with  three  drachms  of  Brandos 
herbaceous  mixture^  a  little  salt,  and  two  new-laid  eggs; 
the  liver,  if  good,  can  be  added  ;  let  it  be  blanched  and 
minced  fine. 

A  Batteb  fob  boast  Habb.  —Make  a  batter  as  for 
apple-fntters,  but  not  quite  so  thick ;  add  two  spoonfuls 
of  salad  oil,  two  of  flour,  three  yolks  and  one  white  of 
eggs ;  mix  all  together,  with  new  milk  and  a  little  salt. 
Baste  the  hare  with  it  at  the  time  of  roasting,  when 
half  done. 

A  Salmi  of  Cold  Game. — Take  off  the  legs,  wings, 
and  breasts  of  as  many  underdone  roasted  parUidges  as 
you  have  cold.  Remove  the  skin  from  them  carefully. 
Then  put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  lump  of  fresh  butter 
as  large  as  a  walnut,  a  few  small  slices  of  ham,  four  or 
five  shalots,  a  diced  cavrot,  a  few  mushrooms,  a  root  of 
parsley,  a  small  sprig  of  thyme,  one  bay  leaf,  a  couple  of 
cloves,  half-a-dozen  peppercorns,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  allspice.  Fry  the  vegetables  rather  highly,  then  gra* 
dually  add  a  couple  of  large  wiue-glassfiUs  of  sherry, 
next,  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  good  brown  gravy,  and 
one  spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup.  When  these  things 
are  in  the  stew-pan,  the  backs,  heads,  skin,  and  other 
parings  of  the  partridges  (excepting  the  claws),  must  be 
thrown  in  immediately  after.  The  whole  must  then 
simmer  very  gently  on  the  hob,  or  close  to  the  6re, 
during  an  hour  and  a  half ;  then  season  it  to  your  taste; 
and  soon  after  skim  off  the  fat,  and  add  a  lump  of  sugar. 
When  this  is  dissolved,  strain  the  gravy  over  the  wings, 
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legs,  and  breasts  of  the  partridges,  which  must  be  put 
for  this  purpose  into  a  clean  stew-pan.  Place  mem 
upon  hot  ashes,  or  a  very  small  clear  fire,  and  let  the 
salmi  heat  very  gently,  imtil  the  meat  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  hot  sauce,  and  is  of  the  highest  poa* 
sible  temperature,  without  reaching  boiling  point.  Serre 
up  with  Med  sippets  of  bread  between  or  round  the 
dish. 

Another.*— There  is  another  mode  of  making  a 
salmi,  which  presents  the  advantage  of  b^g  prepared 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  preceding.  As  there  is 
some  difference  in  the  flavour  of  the  two  preparations, 
the  choice  between  them  must  be  wholly  regulated  by 
taste. 

The  birds  should  be  prepared  as  before  directed,  then 
put  the  limbs  into  a  clean  stew-pan ;  pound  the  trim- 
mings in  a  marble  mortar,  and  put  these  into  another 
stew-pan,  with  some  eravy,  half  a  dozen  shalots,  the 
same  number  of  pep]>e>«i^  and  aUspice,  and  two 
glasses  of  port  wine.  Let  the  whole  boil  gently  during 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  strain  the  liquor  off  into 
a  clean  sauce-pan,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
put  it  on  the  fire.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  Seville 
orange,  or  of  a  lemon  if  no  orange  is  to  be  had.  Add 
a  thickening  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  the  sauce 
boil  again  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain  it  upon 
the  meat  in  the  first  stew-pan,  the  contents  of  which 
must  now  be  made  to  stew  gently  on  the  hob,  or  on 
the  side  of  the  stove,  until  the  process  is  complete  ; 
particular  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  boil, 
for  should  it  be  allowed  to  boil,  the  salmi  would  be 
spoiled. 

The  wings,  breasts,  legs,  and  rumps  of  the  birds. are 
to  be  cut  up  as  for  eating,  and  kept  in  readiness. 
There  must  be  four  underdone  partridges  roasted  for 
the  occasion  ;  the  breasts  being  covered  to  prevent  their 
becoming  too  brown.  The  Hvers  of  these  birds,  to- 
gether with  the  liver  of  a  fine  white  capon,  roasted 
very  little,  bruised  altogether  in  the  silver  dish  in  which 
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the  salmi  is  served  up.  Over  this  liver  squeeze  the 
juice  of  four  lemons.  The  rind  of  one  of  them  should 
be  grated  over  the  juice.  The  limbs  of  the  birds  are 
now  to  be  placed  upon  the  dish,  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  pounded  Jamaica  or  long  pepper,  and  pounded 
mace  and  allspice.  To  this  add  two  large  tea-spoonfuls 
of  French  mustard,  prepared  with  Tarragon  vinegar, 
diluted  in  a  glass  of  Chablis  (for  which  Bucellas  or 
Vin  de  Grave  may  be  well  substituted;  if  neither  be  at 
hand,  Sherry  may  be  employed).  The  dish  is  now 
placed  over  a  small  furnace,  with  the  least  quantity  of 
Hghted  charcoal  in  it,  and  the  meat  to  be  continually 
moved  with  a  spoon  and  fork,  in  order  that  each  piece 
may  be  fully  saturated  with  the  sauce.  When,  at 
length,  the  latter  approaches  the  boiling  point  (and  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  actually 
reaching  it)  a  spoonful  of  the  very  best  Provence 
oil  shoidd  be  poured  equally  upon  all  parts  of  the  salmi. 
Then  remove  the  stew-pan  from  the  furnace,  and  stir  an 
instant  longer  before  serving. 

Roasted  Woodcocks. — There  is  more  art  in  roast- 
ing woodcocks  than  any  other  bird  of  the  same  size. 
They  require  constant  attention  during  the  operation  of 
roasting  them.  As  they  must  be  very  little  dressed, 
the  flesh  of  the  woodcock,  Hke  that  of  all  dark-fleshed 
game,  being  digestible  when  almost  raw,  and  losing  its 
savour  if  roasted  to  the  same  degree' as  a  partridge,  uieir 
cooking  occupies  but  little  time  ;  therefore,  the  cook 
should  never  leave  her  woodcocks  from  the  moment 
they  are  put  down,  until  she  takes  them  up. 

Truss  without  drawing  them,  and  put  toast  under 
them  to  catch  the  trail,  which  often  falls  from  them 
when  they  are  before  the  Are.  The  most  delicate  parts 
of  the  woodcock  are  the  legs  and  the  trail ;  next,  the 
breast.  As  this  latter  must  be  very  much  underdone, 
and  the  legs  a  little  better  done,  to  be  eatable,  there  is, 
of  course,  an  inequality  in  their  roasting,  which  must  be 
obviated  by  stopping  the  spit  for  a  time,  whenever  the 
legs  are  turned  towards  the  fire,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
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greater  proportion  of  heat.  The  woodcocks,  when  don^, 
are  served  up  upon  the  toast  only,  as  their  flayour  would 
be  deteriorated  by  any  kind  of  gr&Yj»  In  England, 
melted  butter  is  often  used  with  them. 

We  had  prepared  receipts  for  stewing  and  hashing 
woodcocks;  but  on  consideration,  we  think  it  a  profema- 
tion  to  eat  this  noble  bird  in  any  other  manner  than 
plainly  roasted  au  naturel. 

To  Dkess  Wheat-£abb. — These  exquisite  birds  are 
in  season  from  July  to  October.  They  are  particularly 
delicate,  and  shoidd  be  dressed  with  a  vine-leaf  over 
each.  When  picked,  g^ted,  and  trussed,  spit  them  on 
a  long  wooden-skewer  ;  a  dozen  on  each.  Brush  them 
over  with  the  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  diluted  with  a  spoonful 
of  raw  milk,  to  each  yolk;  and  having  covered  them  with 
fine  bread  crumbs  tie  the  skewers  on  a  spit,  and  roast 
them  before  a  brisk  fire,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Baste  them  with  fine  fresh  butter,  and  serve  them  on 
bread  crumbs,  that  have  been  fried  in  clarified  butter  to 
a  cinnamon  brown,  quite  hot  and  dry.  Wheat-ears  are 
excellent  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  supper,  eniremetSj  or 
for  a  pie.  For  the  latter  purpose,  split  them  down  the 
back,  chop  off  the  legs,  and  season  them  with  a  little 
pounded  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt.  Place  them 
m  a  potting  pot  that  will  hold  about  a  dozen,  bake  them 
in  a  sharp  oven  twenty  minutes.  Keep  them  in  a  cold 
place.     They  are  generally  sent  to  table  in  the  pot. 

Hashed  Fowl. — Cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into 
some  g^avy,  with  a  little  cream,  ketchup,  a  little  grated 
lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg,  a  few  oysters  and  their  liquor, 
a  bit  of  butter  mixed  with  flour ;  keep  it  stirring  until 
the  butter  is  melted ;  lay  sippets  in  a  dish  ;  put  in  the 
hash,  and  serve. 

Scollops  of  Fowls  with  Cucumbers* — Take  off 
the  fillets  of  three  fowls,  cut  your  scollops  of  the  size  of  a 
half-crown  piece,  dip  them  into  some  clarified  butter,  in  a 
satUS-p&Uy  sautez  them  over  a  brisk  fire  on  both  sides, 
and  throw  them  into  sauce  of  cucumbers.  The  shortest 
way  of  making  the  scollops,  and  likewise  retaining  all 
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the  gravy,  is  to  sautez  the  fillets  just  at  dinner-time, 
and  to  seoUop  them  quickly. 

Boiled  GtOose. — Take  a  goose,  singe  it,  and  pour 
over  it  a  quart  of  boiling  milk ;  let  it  lie  in  this  all 
night;  then  take  it  out,  dry  it  well  with  a  cloth,  cut 
into  small  pieces  a  large  onion  and  some  sage;  put  them 
into  the  goose,  sew  it  up  at  the  neck  and  vent,  hang  it 
up  by  the  legs  till  the  next  day;  then  put  it  into  a  pot 
of  cold  water,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for 
an  hour.     Serve  with  onion  sauce. 

Another  method  of  boiling  a  goose  is,  by  laying  it  in 
salt  for  a  week,  then  boil  it  for  an  hour.  Serve  with 
onion  sauce,  or  cabbage  boiled  or  stewed  in  batter,  or 
the  German  sauer-kraut. 

Fowii  WITH  THE  Flavoub  OF  Game. — Take  a  rab- 
bit that  has  been  kept  a  long  time,  and  cut  the  meat  off 
it  into  thin  slices,  lay  them  on  a  dish,  and  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  chopped  parsley,  chibbol,  shalots, 
and  a  little  sweet  oil ;  split  a  fowl  at  the  back,  bone  it 
all  to  the  legs  and  wings,  stuff  it  with  this,  then  sew  it 
up,  and  give  it  its  natural  form;  braize  it  with  slices  of 
veal  and  ham,  covered  over  with  slices  of  bacon;  soak 
it  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  add  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  a  little  broth,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and 
salt.  When  done,  sift  and  skim  the  sauce;  add  a  little 
cuUis,  and  serve  it  over  the  fowl. 

A  Roasted  Fowl  with  Gbeeit  WAiiNUTS. — Pick 
and  gut  your  fowl,  and  cut  the  liver  small,  with  scraped 
bacon,  some  butter,  parsley,  onions,  mushrooms,  pepper, 
salt,  sweet  herbs,  and  fine  spice;  mix  all  well  together; 
then  take  a  handful  of  half-ripe  walnuts,  picked  and 
peeled,  and  mix  them  with  your  mince-meat;  put  it  all 
mto  the  belly  of  yoiur  fowl,  which  spit,  wrapped  up  in 
slices  of  bacon,  with  paper  tied  round.  Take  about 
half  a  hundred,  which  is  enough,  of  g^een  walnuts, 
picked  for  one  fowl,  blanch  them  in  hot  water ;  then  put 
them  in  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  ladleful  of  ham  cuUis, 
and  a  little  g^vy ;  let  it  boil  a  moment,  and  skim  the 
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fat  weU  off;  see  they  have  a  good  taste.  Your  fowls 
being  done,  draw^  them  off  the  spit,  and  take  off  the 
slices  of  bacon,  and  dish  them  up;  then  pour  your  ragout 
of  green  walnuts  over  them,  and  serve  them  up  hot  for 
entree. 

Capons  may  be  dressed  in  the  Same  fashion. 

A  Fowii  wim  i/ABGE  Onions. — Take  a  fowl,  clean 
and  gut  it  as  above,  spit  it,  and  baste  it  with  good  butter; 
cut  large  onions  into  slices,  and  put  them  in  a  stew-pan 
with  a  lump  of  butter;  then  put  it  over  the  fire.  When 
it  becomes  of  a  good  colour,  strew  it  with  a  dust  of  flour, 
moisten  it  with  gravy,  season  it,  and  skim  it  well ;  if  it 
is  not  thick  enough,  put  in  a  little  of  your  stock-pot 
g^vy  or  cuUis.  Your  fowl  being  roasted,  take  it  off 
and  dish  it  up,  and  put  your  onions  over  it,  with  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  serve  it  up  hot  for  entree, 

A  RoA8t*£D  Fowl  with  Chesnuts. — Kck  and  gut 
a  fowl,  cut  the  liver  smaU,  together  with  parsley,  green 
onions,  scraped  bacon,  butter,  pepper,  salt,  sweet  herbs, 
and  fine  spice.  Take  chesnuts,  peel  them,  and  put 
them  into  a  braise  to  take  off  the  small  skin  ;  then  mix 
your  chesnuts  with  the  force-meat,  put  all  together  into 
the  beUy  of  your  fowl,  and  blanch  it  in  a  stew-pan  with 
a  bit  of  butter ;  spit  it,  wrapped  in  slices  of  bacon,  with 
paper  tied  round  it.  Take  your  peeled  chesnuts,  put 
them  in  a  baking-pan,  with  hre  under  and  over,  and 
take  off  that  small  skin ;  then  put  them  in  a  stew-pan 
with  broth,  and  let  them  be  weU  done  ;  when  they  are 
fully  done,  pour  out  the  broth,  and  put  in  it  a  little 
gravy.  Your  fowl  being  done,  draw  it  off  the  spit,  and 
take  off  the  slices  of  bacon ;  dish  it  up,  put  your  ches- 
nuts over  it,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  serve  it  up 
hot  for  entry. 

A  WoodcoOk  Pie. — Jlaise  a  pie  according  to  the 
size  of  the  dish  it  is  to  go  on,  lay  a  few  slices  of  veal  at 
the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  force-meat,  then  put  in  six 
woodcocks,  season  them  with  fine  herbs  and  chopped 
mushrooms;  put  in  a  pound  of  raw  truffles  pared  and 
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cut  in  slices,  cover  the  woodcocks  with  slices  of  bacon, 
cover  the  pie,  and  gambh  according  to  fancy.  Two 
hours  and  a  half  will  bake  it. 

A  Partredoe  Pie. — Raise  a  pie  according  to  the 
size  of  the  dish;  put  in  slices  of  veal  at  the  bottom, 
then  some  force-meat,  then  put  in  the  partridges,  which 
should  be  boned  and  tilled  with  force-meat,  and  a  whole 
raw  truffle  in  each;  season  it  with  fine  herbs  and  chopped 
mushrooms ;  put  in  one  of  raw  truffles,  cover  the  par- 
tridges with  slices  of  bacon,  then  cover  it,  and  garnish 
fts  you  please.  It  will  take  three  hours  to  bake.  The 
oven  for  game  pies  should  not  be  too  hot.  Cut  half 
a  ham  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan 
with  the  bones,  Uvers,  and  gizzards  of  the  par- 
tridges, and  any  other  loose  giblets  you  may  have  at 
hand  ;  put  about  a  dozen  shalots,  and  a  few  blades  of 
mace  ;  set  it  on  the  fire  with  a  little  stock  for  about  ten 
minutes,  then  put  about  three  pints  of  good  stock,  and 
half  a  pint  of  Madeira ;  let  it  boil  yery  gently  for  about 
two  hours,  then  strain  it  o£P,  and  put  about  one  ounce  of 
butter  into  a  stew-pan  to  melt,  then  put  as  much  flour 
as  will  dry  up  the  butter,  then  put  in  the  liquor  that  the 
partridge  bones  were  stewed  in,  boil  it  very  slow  for  a 
lew  minutes,  and  strain  it  through  a  tammy.  Pour  the 
fat  from  the  pie,  and  put  in  the  sauce;  add  a  few  fat 
livers  and  a  sweetbread  cut  as  a  ragout. 
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PUDDINGS. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  of  pudding  and  jelly 
bags,  tapes  for  collaring,  &c.  &c.,  which,  if  not  welt 
scalded  and  dried,  impart  an  unpleasant  taste  or  flaTOur 
the  next  time  they  are  used. 

Be  careful  that  your  pudding-cloth  is  perfectly  dean 
and  sweet,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Wash  it  without 
soap,  with  soda,  or  pearl-ashes,  in  hot  water  (unless  very 
greasy),  then  rince  it  thoroughly  in  water;  before  using, 
dip  it  in  boiling  water,  squeeze  it  dry,  and  flour  it. 

The  water  should  be  boiling  before  your  pudding  is 
put  in,  which  should  be  moved  about  for  a  minute  or  two, 
to  prevent  the  ingredients  from  separating.  Set  your 
stew-pan,  with  plenty  of  water,  on  a  trivet  over  the  fire^ 
and  keep  it  steadily  boiling  all  the  time ;  if  put  on  the 
fire,  the  pudding  often  bums.  If  the  fire  is  very  fierce, 
stir  the  puddings  every  now  and  then  to  keep  them  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom.  If  in  a  mould,  this  care  is  not 
so  necessary.  If  boiled  in  a  cloth  without  a  basin,  when 
done,  have  a  pan  ready  of  cold  water,  into  which  dip 
your  pudding  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the  sauce-pan, 
which  will  prevent  it  adhering  to  the  cloth ;  but  when 
boiled  in  a  mould  well  buttered,  they  will  turn  out  with- 
out. 

Custard  and  bread-puddings  require  to  stand  five  mi- 
nutes before  they  are  turned  out.  If  a  bread-pudding, 
tie  it  rather  loose,  to  allow  of  swelling  ;  if  of  flour, 
tight. 

Basins  or  moulds  are  best  for  boiling  puddings,  but 
these  must  be  buttered  before  you  put  in  the  pudding, 
placing  a  piece  of  buttered  writing-paper  over  the  top 
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of  the  mould  before  the  cloth  is  put  on,  and  boiled  in 
plenty  of  water.  When  sufficiently  done,  take  it  up, 
and  let  it  stand  a  little  to  cool;  then  untie,  and  take  the 
cloth  off,  lay  the  dish  over  the  top  of  the  basin,  turn  it 
upside  down,  carefully  take  off  the  basin,  as  light  pud* 
dmgs  are  apt  to  break. 

Batter-puddings  should  be  free  of  lumps;  to  ensure 
this,  first  mix  the  flour  well  with  a  little  nulk,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients  by  degrees,  when  it  will  be  quite 
smooth.  If  for  a  plain  batter-pudding,  the  best  way  is 
to  strain  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  when  mixed.  In 
ev^y  other  kind  of  pudding  the  eggs  must  be  strained 
separately.  The  ingredients  for  bread  or  flour-puddings 
should  be  mixed  (except  the  eggs)  two  or  three  hours 
before  boiling  or  baking.  The  flour  used  for  puddings 
(or  cakes)  must  be  well  dried  and  sifted.  Raisins 
washed,  stoned,  and  dried,  and  currants  also ;  a  little 
salt  improves  the  flavour  of  all  mixtures,  even  when  the 
other  ingredients  are  sweet,  but  its  flavour  should  not  be 
in  the  least  perceptible.  Puddings  should  not  be  put 
into  the  basin  or  dish  till  the  minute  they  go  into  the 
water  or  oven,  and  should  be  well  stirred  before  they  ^re 
put  into  the  sauce-pan  or  oven.  When  warm  butter  is  to 
be  put  into  the  puddings,  a  Httle  milk  (or  wine)  prevents 
its  oiling.  All  the  ingredients  should  be  £resl]^  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  The  least  mustiness  or  taint  in 
any  one  article,  will  spoil  a  whole  pudding. 


ON  BAKING  PUDDINGS. 

Aiiii  dishes  in  which  puddingy  are  to  be  baked,  must 
be  lined  an  inch  or  two  below  the  edge,  as  well  as  on  it, 
and  that  part  of  the  dish  first  rubbed  with  butter.  If  a 
pudding  is  to  be  turned  out,  the  whole  dish  must  b^ 
buttered  and  lined  with  paste. 

Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  rich  crusts  from 
beeoming  brown,  wluch  makes  them  rank.     A  piece  of 
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paper  put  or^  them  will  preserre  thdr  colour.     Take 
care  that  jour  hutter  be  ffood. 

Bfead  and  custard  puddiDgd  baked  require  thne,  and 
a  moderate  fire  to  raise  them.  Butter  and  rice  paddings^ 
a  quick  oven. 

Sago,  and  all  sorts  of  seeds,  shoidd  be  well  washed, 
and  He  in  water  tor  an  ho«n*,  to  take  off  the  earthy  or 
other  taste  belonging  to  them« 

Such  as  contain  suet  and  raisins,  should  hare  a  weQ- 
heated,  but  not  a  fierce  oven. 

Yesmigeixi  PuDDtiro.^-Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
vermicelli  in  a  quart  of  new  milk,  until  the  renmeeUi 
has  soaked  up  the  milk,  then  put  it  into  a  basin  or  tart* 
pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butrte,  eight  eggs,  leaving  out 
three  whites;  beat  the  egffs  w^  add  sugar  and  bnmdy 
to  them ;  mix  well  with  the  vermicelli,  and  either  bake 
or  boil  it.  If  baked,  put  puff  paete  on  the  ed^  of  the 
dish, 

N.B.  Boil  a  little  cinuamon,  lemon*peel,  and  nutmeg 
in  a  little  milk  by  itself,  then  strain  it  to  the  vemncelli; 
if  the  nutmeg  were  to  be  mted  in  the  puddmg,  if 
boiled,  it  would  appear  like  £rt,  but  by  boiling  it  in  the 
milk  it  gives  the  navour,  whidi  is  all  that  is  requbed. 

Cabinbt  Pm>DiKO.-^t^nt  some  raisins  in  your  mould 
in  lines,  then  take  half  a  pound  of  ratafia  cakes  and 
sponge  cakes  to  be  soaked  in  cream,  four  eggs^  can<fied 
orange  and  lemon-peel,  to  be  cut,  two  wine-glasses  of 
brandy,  and  not  much  sugar;  then  put  it  into  the  mould 
without  disturbing  the  raisins.  Let  it  boil  an  hour,  and 
serve  it  with  rich  wine  sauce. 

Cheap  Pudding. — Put  a  pint  of  milk  to  boil,  and  in 
it  a  quarter  of  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  stick  of  dnna- 
mon.  Let  these  boil  during  ten  minutes;  then  take 
out  the  cinnamon  and  lemon*peel,  pour  the  boiling  milk 
over  the  crumb  of  two  Fren<^  rolls,  and  let  the  whole 
soak  until  it  has  become  a  pap*  Rub  it  then  through  a 
sieve,  milk  and  all.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  add  to  it 
five  eggs  beaten  as  for  an  cnnelet,  and  Hkewise  a  table-* 
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spoonful  of  brandy^  Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and 
sweeten  it  with  sifted  loaf  sugar ;  pour  it  into  a  baking'v 
dish,  and  put  oyer  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  very  fresh 
butter  melted  with  three  table-s})oonfuls  of  cream.  Bake 
it  in  a  moderate  oveo;;  it  will  take  about  half  an 
homr. 

lamoN  Dyjmflinos. — The  juice  of  a  lemon  and  the 
rind,  chopped  very  fine,  two  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  beef  suet,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  losf  sugai^  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  bread  grated.  To  be  boiled  twenty  minute^ 
in  a  doth. 

Chsvsqb  Piji>BiNa.-««-Crrate  one  pound  of  cheese,  add 
to  it  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a  pint  of  fresh  milk, 
two  ounces  of  butter  with  a  little  oak;  mix  9^  together* 
Put  it  into  a  dish  and  bake  it. 

Bbcl^id  PuDiDiNO. — Take  a  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan  with  as  much  milk  as  will  cover 
them,  add  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  a  little  nutmeg  gprated, 
and  a  bit  of  cinnamon ;  boil  about  ten  minutes,  sweeten 
with  powdered  sugar;  take  the  cinnamon  out,  and  put 
in  four  eggs ;  beat  all  well  together  and  bake  half  an 
hour,  or  boil  rather  more  than  an  hour. 

IUgs  PuDDiNO.-^Boil  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  ground 
rice  diluted  in  a  pint  of  milk;  pour  it  into  a  dish;  beat  up 
th0  yolks  of  six  eggs  with  sufficient  sugar,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water ;  pour  it  over  the  rice 
milk,  grate  some  nutmeg  over  it,  and  bake  it,  Rice 
pudding  may  be  also  made  by  boiling  some  whole  Amer 
fican  rice  in  milk  till  reduced  to  a  pap,  and  adding  ^gg^ 
and  sug^  as  aboye  directed. 

Plum  Pudding  should  be  made  with  little  if  any 
flour,  but  with  grated  stale  bread.  Three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  br^,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  ^ 
pound  of  suet,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  raisins, 
lemCQ-peel,  ono  cgg^  some  poiuided  sugar,  some  pauude4 
ci)mamon  and  mace,  all  the  latter  ingredients  accpr^mff 
to  the  taste  and  experience  of  the  cook,  a  gl^ss  of 
white  winc^  and  milk,  to  mftke  it  of  %  prefer  conaift-^ 
^Dcy. 
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Roix  Pudding. — Boil  a  stick  of  annamon  in  a  pint 
of  firesh  milk;  take  it  out»  and  pour  the  milk  boiling 
hot  into  a  pie-dish  upon  a  stale  French  rolL  Let  this 
stand  till  it  is  quite  cold,  then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four 
egga  with  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  small  tea-^KX>nfi]I  of 
orauge-flower,  or  rose  water,  and  pour  it  upon  the  rdtt ; 
grate  nutmeg  over  it,  and  set  it  in  the  oven.  When  of 
a  nice  colour  and  firm  it  is  done. 

Bread  and  Buttek  Pudding. — ^Make  a  custard  of 
an  egg  and  half  a  pint  of  milk,  by  boiling  the  milk  with 
a  little  lemon-peel  aad  sugar,  and  beating  up  the  egg  in 
it,  putting  it  on  the  fire  to  thicken;  then  butter  slices 
of  bread  or  French  roll,  and  soak  them  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  this  mixture;  then  lay  them  in  a  dish,  sprinkling 
currants  washed,  dried,  and  picked,  between  each  layer, 
and  a  little  pounded  sugar,  putting  some  sweetmeats  on 
the  top,  and  pour  over  it  another  half  pint  of  milk,  beaten 
up  with  two  eggs.  The  cold  fat  of  a  loin  of  veal  may 
be  used  instead  of  butter  or  marrow. 

Marrow  Pudding. — Four  ounces  of  marrow,  four  of 
biscuits,  three  of  jar  raisins  stoned,  candied  orange-peel, 
sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the  taste ;  place  these  articles  in 
layers  in  a  dish  surrounded  by  paste;  then  beat  up 
four  eggs,  leaving  out  the  whites  of  two,  in  half  a  pint 
of  cream  or  good  milk,  and  pour  it  over  the  other  in- 
gredients.    It  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  bake. 

Yorkshire  Pudding  under  Roast  Meat  (  Gipsiifz 
way), — Six  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  eggs,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  pint  of  milk,  so  as  to  make  a 
middlingly  stiff  batter,  a  little  stiffer  than  you  would  for 
pancakes;  beat  it  up  weU,  and  take  care  it  is  not  lumpy; 
put  a  dish  under  the  meat,  and  let  the  drippings  drop 
into  it  till  it  is  quite  hot  and  well  greased;  then  pour  in 
the  batter.  When  the  upper  surface  is  brown  and  set, 
turn  it,  that  ix>th  sides  may  be  brown  alike ;  if  you  wi^ 
it  to  cut  firm,  and  the  pudding  an  inch  thicl^  it  will 
take  two  hours  at  a  good  fire.  The  true  Yorkdiii^ 
pudding  is  much  thinner  than  in  the  south,  it  is  about 
half  an  inch  thick  when  done;  but  it  is  the  fasliicm 
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in  London  to  make  Yorksbire  puddings  twice  that  thick- 
ness. 

Bread  and  Buttee  Pudding  (Another  way).-^ 
Take  a  dish  that  will  hold  a  quart,  and  well  butter  it; 
have  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants,  and  strew  some  of 
them  over  the  bottom  of  the  dish;  then  cut  nine  pieces  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  make  three  layers  of  them,  strew- 
ing currants  between  each  layer,  beat  five  Qggs,  leaving 
out  the  whites  of  two,  and  mix  them,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  nutmeg,  and  the  same  quantity  of  lemon-peel  grated, 
and  three  ounces  of  moist  sugar  in  a  pint  of  new  milk. 
This  mixture  to  be  poured  over  it  before  it  is  put  in  the 
oven.  It  should  be  baked  one  hour.  A  glass  of  white 
wine  is  an  improvement. 

Nutmeg  Pudding. — The  yolks  of  six  eggs  beaten 
with  four  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  two  nutmegs,  or  the  same  weight 
m  mace,  four  Naples  biscuits  or  rusks,  grated  in  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  sifted,  and  beaten  up  with 
die  butter,  three  oranges  grated,  and  tied  up  in  a  piece 
of  muslin,  with  several  hot  waters  thrown  to  it,  to  ex- 
tract the  bitter  from  it;  beat  up  altogether ;  put  a  paste 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

Brandy  Pudding. — Take  some  thin  slices  of  bread, 
and  soak  them  in  the  best  French  brandy,  then  put  a 
layer  in  a  buttered  mould,  and  some  few  raisins  stoned, 
and  a  little  orange  peel  alternately,  till  the  shape  is  ra- 
ther more  than  half  full.  Have  ready  a  good  cus- 
tard to  fill  up  to  the  top,  put  a  buttered  paper  over, 
and  then  tie  it  in  a  cloth.  A  quart  shape  should  boil  an 
hour. 

Tapioca  Pudding. — One  quart  of  cold  milk,  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  tapioca,  set  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till 
it  boils;  add  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  and  tjet  k  on  the  trivet,  and  let  It  lioU  a  quaner 
of  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally ;  take  it  off  and  turn  it 
into  a  pan  or  basin,  and  stir  in  immediately  one  ounce  of 
fresh  butter  and  three  eggs  well  beaten  ;  pour  it  into  a 
buttered  pie  or  pudding  dish,  and  bake  gently  one 
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hour.  This  pudding  may  be  baited  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  adding  two  eggs.  In  either  case  it  is  bettee 
to  prepare  the  tapioca  early  euough  for  it  to  be  quite 
cold  before  baking  or  boilings  and  if  boiled  it  must 
stand  a  fiill  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  is  taken  up, 
or  it  win  not  turn  out  whole.  It  is  a  very  delicate  kx^cmg 
pudding  when  boiled  and  ornamented  with  red  jeUy. 

The  Bak^wscll  ob  Debbysudke  Pudding. — Bayii^ 
covered  a  dish  with  thin  puff  paste,  put  a  layer  of  anj> 
kind  of  jam  about  half  an  inch  thick,  then  take  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  two  white,  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  melted  butter,  and  almond  to 
taste,  beat  all  well  together,  mixing  with  ihem  three 
ounces  of  candied  citron  or  orange  rind,  pour  these  in<* 
gredients  into  the  dish  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  it  about 
an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  Plain  Lemon  Pudding. — The  jmce  of  three 
lemons,  the  peel  of  one  rubbed  off  widi  susar,  six 
ounces  of  loaf  sug^  pounded  (excepting  what  has  been 
used  for  the  lemon-peel)  a  good-sixed  tea-cupful  of 
bread  crumbs  while  it  is  soaking  together,  beat  up  four 
egg^,  leaving  out  two  whites;  melt  one  ounce  of  fresh 
butter  and  mix  all  well  together,  trim  and  edge  a  dish 
with  puff  paste,  pour  in  the  above,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  for  tnree  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Dr.  Kitcheneb's  Pudding. — ^Beat  up  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  three  eggs;  strain  them  through  a  sieve,  and 
gradually  add  to  them  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
milk,  stir  these  well  together ;  rub  together  in  a  mortar 
two  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and  as  much  g^ted  nutmeff 
as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence ;  stir  these  into  the  eggs  ana 
milk,  then  put  in  four  ounces  of  flour,  and  beat  it  into  a 
smooth  batter;  by  degrees  stir  into  it  seven  ounces  of 
finely  minced  meat,  and  three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
wXx  aU  xborongtily  tug«th^  at  least  half  aa  hour  before 
you  put  the  pudding  into  the  pot;  put  it  into  an  earth- 
enware puddingy  mould  that  you  have  well  buttered;  tie 
a  pudding  doth  over  it  veiy  tight,  put  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  it  for  three  hours. 
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Ratafia  PuDDiNO.^-Put  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  pint 
of  cream  into  a  stew-pan,  with  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  a 
little  (nnnamon  and  sugar,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain  it  into  a  basin,  and  pot 
the  crumbs  of  two  French  rolls  in  it,  then  butter  a 
Savoy  cake ;  mould  very  well,  and  stick  dried  cfaenies 
according  to  £mcy,  then  put  half  a  pound  of  lata^ 
fias  in  we  mould;  break  ten  eggs  in  a  basin,  and  beat 
them  up  well,  then  put  the  eggs  to  the  boiled  milk, 
cream  and  rolls,  stir  it  well,  so  as  to  bind  the  egg% 
milk,  and  rolls  together^  then  put  it  in  the  mould 
that  has  the  ratafias  in;  ginger  gouffU;.  pour  wine 
sauce  on  it. 

A  PuDDiNo.-— To  half  a  pint  of  good  milk  add  four 
eggs,  well  beaten,  a  tea*cupful  of  wlute  si^^,  a  little 
mace  and  cinnamon,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  a  little  juice, 
a  little  white  wine,  mix  all  well  together,  and  bake  them 
in  cups.  These  puddings  are  equally  good  boiled;  turn 
them  out  when  done,  and  pour  the  following  sauce  over 
them.  To  a  little  cream,  flour  and  butter  boiled  up,  put 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  little  wine^ 
sugar,  and  lemon-peel;  do  not  let  it  boil  after  the  wine 
iff  put  in  or  it  will  curdle. 

Cak£  Puddings. — Weigh  two  eggs,  the  same  weight 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  flour,  and  butter.  The  sugar 
must  be  finely  sifted;  beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  and 
mix  the  buttor  and  sugar  together ;  then  add  the  floury 
and  afterwards  the  esgs :  having  previously  beaten 
them  very  well,  this  done^  let  all  be  beaten  weU  to- 
gether. The  cakes  will  rise  much  in  baking,  there- 
tore  you  must  only  fill  your  cups  a  little  more  than 
half  nill.  These  proportions  will  make  five  or  six  little 
puddings.  Serve  up  with  wine  sauoe.  Twenty  minutes 
will  do  them. 

N.B.  The  eggs  to  be  weighed  in  their  shells. 

A  Rice  and  Fbuit  Pudding. — Wash  a  suffiiaent 
quantity  of  rice,  put  a  little  water  to  it,  and  set  in  the 
oven  till  the  water  is  absorbed ;  then  put  in  a  little  milk, 
work  it  well  with  a  spoon,  set  it  in  die  oven  again,  and 
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keep  working  it  from  time  to  time  till  it  is  sufficientij 
8of^  A  little  cream  worked  in  at  last  is  an  improyement. 
Fill  a  tart-disb  nearly  full  of  fruit,  sweeten  it,  and  lay 
on  the  rice  unevenly  by  spoonfuls;  bake  it  till  the  rice 
has  a  light  brown  or  fawn  colour  on  the  surfiEuse. 

Semolina  Pudding. — Take  from  one  quart  of  nulk 
enough  to  mix  with  one  ounce  of  arrow-root,  boil  the 
remainder,  and  pour  on  the  arrow-root,  sprinkle  and 
stir  in  three  ounces  of  semolina,  three  tea-spoonfuls 
of  sugar,  one  table-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water;  let 
this  be  cold,  and  then  add  two  eggs  well  beaten  and 
stirred  in ;  butter  the  dish,  and  put  a  small  piece  on  the 
top.     Bake  it  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Semolina  Pudding. — Take  a  bottle  of  nulk,  place 
it  to  boil  with  a  very  little  salt,  and  four  ounces  of  but- 
ter; when  it  boils,  put  six  ounces  of  the  semolina,  and  stir  it 
about  with  a  wooden  spoon  for  half  an  hour,  in  order  that 
the  semolina  be  well  done ;  put  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
let  the  whole  boil,  that  the  sugar  may  be  incorporated ; 
let  it  stand,  and  when  cool,  take  six  eggSy  leaving  the 
whites  out ;  put  the  yolks  to  the  semolina,  stir  the  whole 
well;  move  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  when  they  are 
solid,  put  them  to  the  semolina,  and  stir  the  whole  again 
a  good  deal ;  then  grate  in  an  orange  or  lemon  to  give 
it  a  flavour.  Take  a  mould,  well  buttered,  and  dim  it 
with  bread-crumbs  very  6ne;  put  the  whole  into  the 
mould,  and  place  it  in  the  oven,  which  must  not  be  too 
hot,  so  that  the  pudding  may  be  brought  on  by  degrees 
till  it  is  done.  This  must  be  done  about  ah  hour  pre- 
vious to  the  serving  it  up,  that  it  may  not  be  over- 
done. 

To  MAKE   A   PLAIN    SeMOLINA    PuDDING   BaKED. 

Mix  an  ounce  of  arrow-root  with  a  little  cold  milk, 
quite  smooth;  then  gradually  pour  in  one  quart  of  boil- 
ing milk;  drill  in  tlu-ee  ounces  of  semolina;  let  it  stand 
till  cold.  Stir  in  two  egg^  well  beaten;  add  sugar  and 
flavouring  of  lemon-peel,  spice,  orange-flower  water,  or 
any  other  preferred,  and  bake  one  hour. 

To  make  a  bicm  Semolina  Pudding  Baked. — To 
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a  quart  of  new  milk  put  six  ounces  of  semolina,  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  a  grain  of  salt,  a  pat  of  butter,  and 
the  rind  of  a  lemon  and  a  small  stick  of  cinnamon  tied 
together.  Stir  these  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes  ;  then 
take  them  off,  and,  after  allowing  the  batter  to  cool  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  mix  with  it  the  jolks  of  two  eggs; 
whip  the  whites  in  a  basin  with  a  wire  whisk,  and  mix 
them  also  in  the  batter.  Pour  it  into  a  lightly -buttered 
tart-dish,  and  bake  the  pudding  in  a  moderately-heated 
oven  for  twenty  or  fiye-and-twenty  minutes.  Having 
powdered  it  over  with  fine  sugar,  pass  the  red-hot  sala* 
mander  over  it  a  few  times,  which  will  g^ive  it  a  bright 
glazed  appearance. 

To  MAKE  A  Boiled  Semolina  Pudding. — To  a 
pint  of  milk  add  four  ounces  of  semolina;  stir  them  to- 
gether in  a  sauce-pan  over  the  fire  till  they  thicken,  and 
then  let  them  stand  till  cold.  Add  three  eggs,  sugar, 
and  flavouring;  put  the  whole  in  a  basin  or  mould,  and 
boil  for  an  hour. 

To  BfAKE  A  rich  Semolina  Pudding  Steamed. — 
To  a  quart  of  milk  put  half  a  pound  of  semolina,  two 
pats  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sug^,  a  grain  of  salt,  and 
a  table-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  or  other  flavour- 
ing ;  stir  these  on  the  fire  for  ten  minutes.  After  allow- 
ing the  batter  to  cool  for  two  or  three  minutes,  add  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs;  and,  having  first  whipped  four  of  the 
whites,  add  these  also,  and  pour  into  a  plain  moidd 
lightly  but  thoroughly  butterea,  and  then  bread-crumbed 
for  the  purpose.  Set  the  mould  in  a  deep  stew-pan, 
two  inches  deep  in  hot  water,  cover  the  stew-pan  with 
its  lid,  upon  which  place  some  red-hot  embers  of  char- 
coal; place  it  over  a  very  small  charcoal  fire,  or  in  the 
oven,  taking  care  that  the  water  boils  only  fast  enough 
to  produce  a  moderate  quantity  of  steam.  After  steam- 
ing from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  wipe  the 
mould  with  a  napkin,  and  having  set  it  on  a  dish,  draw 
it  off  the  pudding  carefully  yet  quickly.  Pour  the  fol- 
lowing sauce  over  the  pudding : 

Sauce  for  light  Puddings. — Into  a  small  stew- 
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pan  pot  £he  yolks  of  three  eggs,  two  ounces  of  pounded 
sug&r,  Htde  grated  nutmeg  or  cinnainon,  the  grated  rind 
of  a  lemon  or  orange,  and  two  glasses  of  white  wine. 
Set  the  Btew-|>an  in  one  somewhat  larger,  contcdning  a 
tittle  hot  water,  «o  as  to  form  a  shallow  hath ;  put 
them  on  a  moderate  charcoal  fire,  and,  with  a  wire 
wisk,  keep  whipping  the  sauce  till  it  becomes  of  a^ 
thi^  white  creamy  substance,  when  it  may  be  used  as 
directed. 

A  SEMOiiiNA  Cakie.— Follow  the  directions  given  for 
a  steamed  semolina  pudding;  place  the  mould  on  a 
baking  sheet,  and  put  it  in  an  oven  to  bake  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Turn  the  mould  upside 
down  on  a  dish,  and  draw  it  carefully  o£P.  With  this 
kind  of  cake  may  be  served  a  fruit  sauce  as  directed  in 
page  171. 

Potato  Pcddiko. — Two  pounds  of  potatoes  weighed 
when  boiled,  broken  fine,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  suet,  shred  fine,  four  egg^,  with  the 
whites,  six  ounces  of  sug^,  lemon-peel,  a  small  quan- 
tify of  brandy.     Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven. 

Bakxd  ApriiE  PuBDmo. — One  dozen  large  apples 
pared  and  g^ted,  half  of  a  pound  of  butter  melted,  five 
eggs,  one  lemon  grated,  and  the  juice  put  in,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Twenty  minutes  will  bake  it ;  a  good 
pu£P  paste  put  round  the  dish.  Green  gooseberries^ 
coddled  and  washed,  may  be  done  the  same. 

Orange  Pudding. — Grate  the  rind  of  a  Seville 
orangey  put  to  it  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  six  ounces  of 
sugar ;  beat  it  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  add  as  you  beat  it, 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  well  beaten  and  strained  ;  put  a 
pu£F  paste  round  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  di^.  Half  an 
nour  will  bake  it. 

CiTMBEBLAND  PuDDiNG8< — A  large  tea-cupful  of  rice 
bculed  for  half  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  Madeura,  ratafia 
drops  two  ounces,  eau-de->vie  a  wine  glass,  nutmeg  and 
sugar  to  taste,  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten  together, 
puff  paste,  baked. 

A  RICH  Plum  Pudding. — One  pound  of  beef  suet, 
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one  pound  of  raisins,  stoned,  four  spoonfuls  of  susar,  four 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  four  spoonfuls  of  cream,  eight  eggs, 
with  only  half  the  whites,  half  a  nutmeg.  Boil  it  six 
hours. 

Plum  Pudding  (Another  way), — Half  a  pound  of 
raisins,  half  a  pound  of  gyrated  bread,  half  a  pound  of 
currants,  one  ounce  of  ^candied  peel,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  melted,  and  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raw  sugar. 

Three  eggs,  a  little  milk,  if  too  stifP,  and  one  table- 
qKX)nful  of  brandy.     It  cannot  be  boiled  too  Ion?. 

Plum  Pudding  {Another  way). — Haifa  pound  of  cur- 
rants, half  a  pound  of  raisins,  chopped  fine,  naif  a  pound 
of  bread  grated,  half  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  chopped  fine, 
two  apples  grated,  one  or  two  large  spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
ponnaM,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  little  ginger,  a  very  little  salt, 
one  ounce  of  orange-peel  candied,  one  ounce  of  lemon- 
peel,  cut  about  an  inch  thick,  eight  eggs,  half  of  the 
whites  only,  a  glass  and  a  half  of  pale  brandy,  and  a 
little  white  wine.     It  will  take  four  hours  to  boiL 

Tapioca  Pudding  {Another fashion), — Two  ounces 
of  tapioca,  three  pints  of  milk,  one  ounce  of  butter,  four 
^gs,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste;  a  piece  of  lemon-peel  or 
nutmeg  should  be  boiled  in  the  milk. 

Cabinet  Pudding  {Another  way), — Boil  a  pint  of 
cream,  in  which  infuse  a  little  lemon  peel  and  a  little 
salt.  Pour  the  cream  while  boiling  oyer  half  a  pound 
of  Naples  biscuits  and  let  them  soak.  Next  add  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  then  beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs; 
butter  a  mould  and  decorate  it  ornamentally  with  stoned 
raisins.  Pour  the  above  preparation  into  the  mould,  and 
steam  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Cottage  Puddings. — Boil  half  a  pound  of  butter  in 
«  quart  of  milk  till  melted,  then  pour  it  on  half  a  pound 
of  bread-crumbs,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound 
of  currants;  let  them  stand  till  nearly  cold,  then  add  six 
eggs,  with  half  a  large  nutmeg. 
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EGGS. 

Fricassee  of  Eggs. — Take  what  number  of  eggB 
you  please,  boil  them  twenty  minutes,  then  put  them 
into  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  to  set  the  yolk  to  the 
white  (or  it  will  break  to  pieces),  then  take  off  the  shells 
and  cut  them  into  halves  and  quarters;  take  some  rich 
gravy,  to  which  add  a  little  chopped  parsley,  thyme, 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  white  pepper,  and  salt ;  tnicken  the 
gravy  with  flour  and  butter;  make  it  boil  before  you  put 
the  eggs  in,  and  then  put  them  in  for  about  three  mi- 
nutes, if  longer  they  will  turn  black. 

Poached  Eggs. — Boil  in  a  stew-pan  some  water 
with  a  little  salt  and  vinegar  in  it.  The  eggs  must  be 
quite  fresh ;  break  and  open  the  end  of  a  shell  with  a 
knife,  in  order  that  the  yolk  may  not  break  as  it  falls 
into  the  water,  which  it  must  be  made  to  do  as  gently  as 
possible,  turning  the  shell,  so  that  all  the  white  shall  be 
gathered  round  the  yolk.  Be  careful  that  the  eggs  are 
not  poached  hard ;  when  done,  take  them  out,  one  by 
one,  and  put  them  into  cold  water.  Pare  them  nicely  in 
the  water,  and  also  rub  your  finger  over  them,  that  they 
may  be  smooth. 

Eggs  en  Chemise. — Place  a  number  of  poached  eggs 
on  a  dish,  with  a  slice  of  toasted  bread  under  each. 
Place  the  dish  in  an  oven  till  the  eggs  are  warm ;  but 
they  must  be  watched  lest  they  harden  ;  then  pour  into 
the  dish  some  thick  gravy,  flavoured  with  a  little  lemon- 
juice. 

Eggs  on  the  Dish. — Break  six  or  eight  eggs  side 
by  side  into  a  plate  upon  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
cut  in  little  bits,  and  strewed  over  the  plate ;  put  this 
latter  over  an  uncovered  stew-pan,  half  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  place  it  over  the  fire.     The  plate  must  serve 
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as  the  lid  of  the  stew-pan ;  cover  the  eggs  with  an- 
other plate,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  done  by 
the  steam.  Strew  a  little  pepper  and  salt  over  them, 
and  send  them  up.  They  may  be  accompanied  or  not, 
with  a  few  toasted  rashers  of  bacon,  or  some  broiled 
slices  of  ham. 

Buttered  Egos. — Beat  four  or  five  eggs,  yolk  and 
white  together ;  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter 
in  a  basin  ;  then  set  it  in  boiling  water,  stir  it  till  melted, 
then  pour  it  with  the  eggs  into  a  saucepan,  keep  a 
basin  in  one  hand,  and  hold  the  saucepan  in  the  other, 
over  a  slow  fire,  shaking  it  one  way,  as  it  begins  to 
warm;  pour  it  into  the  basin,  and  then  back  again, 
bold  it  ovei'  the  fire,  stirring  it  constantly  in  the  sauce- 
pan, and  poming  it  frequently  into  the  basin  to  prevent 
it  curdling,  and  to  mix  the  eggs  and  butter  till  they  are 
boiling  hot. 

Serve  on  toasted  bread ;  or  use  it  as  sauce  to  salt  fish 
or  red  herrings. 

Egos  fried  with  Bacon. — Lay  some  slices  of  fine 
streaked  bacon  (not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick)  in  a  clean  dish,  and  toast  them  before  the  fire 
in  a  cheese  -  toaster,  turning  them  when  the  upper 
side  is  browned.  First  ask  those  who  are  to  eat  the 
bacon,  if  they  wish  it  much  or  little  done,  i,  e.  curled 
and  crisp,  or  mellow  and  soft ;  if  the  latter,  parboil  it 
first. 

Well-cleansed  dripping  or  lard,,  or  fresh  butter,  are 
the  best  materials  for  frying  eggs  in. 

Be  sure  the  frying-pan  is  quite  clean  ;  when  the  fat 
is  hot,  break  two  or  three  eggs  into  it ;  do  not  turn 
them,  but,  while  they  are  frying,  keep  pouring  some  of 
the  fat  over  them  with  a  spoon.  When  the  yolk  just 
begins  to  look  white,  which  it  will  in  about  a  couple  of 
minutes,  they  are  done  enough;  the  white  must  not 
lose  its  transparency,  but  the  yolk,  says  Kitchener,  *'  be 
seen  blushing  through  it.''  If  they  are  done  nicely, 
they  will  look  as  white  and  delicate  as  if  they  had  been 
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poaiched ;  take  them  up  with  a  tia  slice,  drain  the  fat 
from  them,  trim  them  neatly,  and  send  them  up  with 
the  bacon  round  them. 

To    BiAKE    A    HASTY    DiSH    OF    EgGS. Beat    SIX 

eggs  well,  then  pour  them  into  a  sauce-pan;  hold 
it  over  the  fire  till  they  begin  to  get  thick ;  keep 
stirring  from  the  bottom  all  the  time ;  then  put  in 
a  bit  of  fresh  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  stir  it  about 
till  the  eggs  and  butter  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
the  eggs  quite  dry  ;  put  it  on  a  plate,  and  serve  it 
hot. 

To  Fby  Eggs  with  Sausages. — Fry  the  sausages 
first;  pour  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  and  put  in  a  bit  of 
butter;  when  it  is  quite  hot,  put  in  the  eggs;  keep 
them  separate,  and  set  the  pan  over  the  fire,  but  not 
very  near;  let  the  heat  increase  very  slowly;  when  they 
are  done  on  one  side,  turn  them  carefully  on  the  other 
with  a  broad-pointed  knife;  and  when  quite  done,  take 
them  up  with  a  slice. 

(EuFS  A  LA  Neige,  OB  Snow  Eggs,  fdrm  a  very  fii- 
vourite  entremet  in  France,  which  is  seldom  seen  at  an 
English  table.  It  has  an  elegant  appearance,  and  may 
be  prepared  at  very  little  expense.  Whip  the  whites  of 
eight  eggs  until  they  form  a  very  thick  froth,  which 
will  take  at  least  half  an  hour;  put  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
milk  to  boil,  and  when  it  boils  place  upon  its  surface  as 
many  table-spoonfuls  of  the  whipped  whites  of  eggs  as 
will  stand  upon  it  without  touching  each  other;  as  each 
spoonful  becomes  cooked  and  assumes  the  appearance  of 
snow,  take  it  off  and  put  on  another,  until  all  the 
whipped  eg^  is  done.  As  you  take  off  the  snow  from 
the  milk,  put  it  on  a  hair  sieve  to  drain ;  when  all  the 
snow  is  done,  add  to  the  milk  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  and 
sugar  enough  to  sweeten  it  welL  As  soon  as  it  has 
acquired  the  flavour  of  lemon-peel,  stir  into  it  the  yolks 
of  the  eight  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  table-spoonnil  of 
orange-flower  water ;  when  of  proper  consistency,  but 
not  so  thick  as  cream,  pour  it  into  a  cream-dish.     After 
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it  is  cold  put  the  snow  on  the  surface,  to  mask  the 
sauce. 

Eoos  {Grandmother^s  way). — Put  six  yolks  of  eggs 
in  a  stew-pan^  season  them  with  salt,  a  little  pepper,  and 
nutmeg,  mix  and  stir  them  with  good  g^vy,  and  strain 
them  through  a  sieve;  then  put  a  stew-pan  with  water 
on  a  stove,  and  put  the  dish  you  will  serve  your 
eggs  in  over  it,  so  that  the  dish  touch  the  water, 
put  your  eggs  in  that  dish,  and  cover  it  with  another 
dish,  and  put  a  little  fire  on  it.  Your  eggs  heing 
fisistened,  put  a  little  veal  gravy  over  them,  and  serve  hot 
for  a  hy-dish.  Another  time  you  may  dress  them  with 
broth. 

Eggs  with  Sobrel. — Take  sorrel  and  a  few  lettuce, 
pick  and  wash  them,  put  them  on  a  table,  and  ^ve  them 
a  few  cuts  with  a  kmfe;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with 
a  bit  of  butter,  parsley,  and  chives  hashed  (mush- 
rooms if  you  have  any),  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
put  all  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  stew  slowly,  being  almost 
dry,  powder  with  a  pinch  of  flour,  and  wet  it  with  gravy 
or  broth ;  then  make  a  binding  with  yolks  of  eggs  pro- 
portionable to  your  quantity  of  sorrel,  mix  yoiu*  binding 
with  cream  or  milk,  and  put  a  little  nutmeg  to  it,  and 
some  small  bits  of  butter;  bind  your  sorrel,  observe  it 
be  of  a  good  taste,  dress  it  in  the  dish  you  will  serve  it 
in,  put  some  hard  eggs  over  it  cut  in  two  or  four  pieces; 
the  yolks  of  your  eggs  should  not  be  quite  hard.  You 
may  put  under  these  eggs  some  endives,  lettuce,  cucum- 
bers, celery,  heads  of  asparagus,  and  yoimg  peas,  when 
in  season,  or  a  white  sauce* 

Scotch  Eggs. — Boil  five  pullets'  eggs  hard,  take  off 
the  shells,  and,  without  removing  the  white,  cover  them 
completely  with  a  fine  relishing  force-meat.  Fry  them 
of  a  fine  light  lHX>wn,  and  serve  with  good  gravy  in  the 
dish. 

Eggs  with  Celery. — Take  three  or  four  heads  of 
celery,  boil  them  in  a  wlute  water,  which  is  made  with 
water,  flour,  butter,  and  salt;  being  boiled  let  them 
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drain,  cut  them  in  slices,  and  put  them  in  a  stew-pan 
with  clear  cullis  of  fish,  and  let  them  soak  half  an  hour 
on  the  fire,  hind  it  quite  with  a  cullis  of  lohsters,  or 
some  other  cullis,  and  a  little  piece  of  hutter  as  large  as 
a  nut,  stir  it  always  on  the  fire;  let  your  ragoiit  he  of 
a  good  taste ;  put  a  little  vinegar  to  it,  and  dress  it  in  a 
dish,  put  your  poached  eggs  over  them,  and  serve  them 
hot. 

When  you  will  not  make  use  of  poached  eggs  make 
use  of  hard  ones,  which  you  peel,  and  choose  me  finest, 
cut  them  in  half,  your  ragoil^t  of  celery  heing  at  the 
hottom  of  your  dish,  garnish  the  brim  of  your  dish  with 
your  eggs  cut  in  two.  You  may  serve  them  also  with 
a  ragoSt  of  endive,  lettuce,  or  sorrel. 

Plain  OiCEiiET. — Break  twelve  eggs  into  a  basiQ, 
add  salt,  and  a  little  water;  beat  the  eggs  with  a  whisk 
or  two  forks,  they  must  be  well  beaten;  put  into  a 
&ying-pan  the  size  of  an  egg  of  butter,  melt  it  without 
browning;  pour  in  the  omelet,  continuing  to  beat  it^ 
put  it  on  a  clear  quick  fire,  beat  principally  the  side 
next  the  handle,  shake  the  omelet  well,  and  do  not 
let  it  bum:  when  it  is  nearly  done,  slip  under  it  a 
bit  of  butter  the  size  .of  a  walnut,  when  melted,  roll 
it  over  to  see  if  it  is  of  a  good  colour,  turn  it  out  on 
a  dish  and  serve.  If  it  is  to  be  seasoned  with  herbs, 
put  in  parsley  and  small  onions  hashed  fine,  and  a  little 
pepper. 

Eggs  with  Lettuce.  —  Take  cabbage  -  lettuce, 
blanch  them,  and  press  them  well,  cut  them  in  slices, 
and  fry  them  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  firesh  butter, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  let  them  soak  half  an  hour  on  a  slow  fire ; 
being  done,  take  off  the  fat,  and  bind  them  with  a 
cullis  of  fish ;  take  fi*esh  eggs,  fry  them  in  brown  but* 
ter,  order  and  pare  them  about  with  your  knife.  lldOnd 
that  your  ragoil^t  of  lettuce  be  of  a  good  taste,  dress 
it  in  a  dish,  lay  your  fried  eggs  upon  it,  and  serve  it  up 
hot. 
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Eoos  WITH  Endive.  —  Blanch  some  endive,  press 
it  well,  give  it  two  or  three  cuts  with  a  knife,  and  put 
it  in  a  stew-pan,  wet  it  with  a  little-  fish-hroth,  and 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs;  let  it  soak  on  the  fire  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  bind  it  with  a  cullis  of  fish ;  let  your  eggs  be 
poached  in  butter,  and  cleaned  all  round.  Lay  your 
eggs  well  coloured  in  order  upon  the  endive,  and  serve 
hot. 
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SAVOURY    PIES 

Requebe  great  care,  particiilaily  in  respect  to  season- 
ing, which  cannot  he  well  done  according  to  rule,  but 
must  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  maker.  If  intended  to 
be  eaten  cold,  suet  must  he  avoided.  Force-meat  is  a 
considerable  improvement. 

An  Excellent  Gravy  fob  Savouby  Pies. — Take 
some  strong  gravy,  claret^  four  anchovies,  an  onion,  and 
some  sweet  herbs;  boil  together,  and  thicken  with  floured 
butter ;  when  done,  pour  it  into  your  pies,  after  they  are 
baked. 

Potato  Fie  (Cornish  Fashion), — Slice  potatoes,  and 
adding  a  proper  quantity  of  beef-steak  or  mutton-chops, 
not  too  fat^  place  them  m  a  baking-dish,  seasoning  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  cover  the  whole  with  a  prefer  crust,  takmg  care  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  crust  for  the  steam  to 
escape. 

TuBNip  AND  Potato  Pie  (Cornish  fashion). — Slice 
turnips  in  the  same  way  as  the  potatoes  in  equsi  quanti- 
ties and  proceed  as  before. 

A  Potato  Pasty  (  West  Country  fashion). — In  the 
"West,  pasties  are  distinguished  &om  pies,  by  being 
made  solely  of  crust  externally,  no  dish  is  usea.  The 
potatoes  and  meat  are  placed  on  dough  after  it  is  rolled 
out,  the  whole  is  then  united,  the  e<^;es  being  brought 
in  contract  in  this  form  O.  No  water  is  put  into  them. 
Baked  on  an  iron  sheet. 

A  HooGAN  (A  Cornish  dish). — This  is  a  pasty  with 
meat  only — beef,  mutton,  or  venison,  closed  as  the  pasty 
is,  exactly.  They  were  first  adopted,  we  imagine,  l^ 
the  miners,  for  convenience  of  carriage  to  their  distant 
labour. 
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Conger  Pie  (Cornish  dish). — The  conger  is  adopted 
in  place  of  the  mackerel  ahove,  it  is  a  fish  of  five  and  six 
feet  in  length  in  Cornwall,  and  as  large  round  as  a  man's 
arm  of  middle  size. 

Baked  Bream  (Cornish  dish). — This  is  a  broad- 
scaled  Gsh.  It  is  stufRed  with  bread,  parsley,  &c.,  and 
sent  to  be  baked  upon  a  small  triyet  in  a  coarse  dish. 
A  couple  sent  to  the  oven  thus  stuffed  are  g^od  eating. 

Mackarel  Pie  (Cornish  dish). — When^the  macka- 
rel  are  cleaned,  cut  off  the  heads  and  tails,  then  cut  them 
in  three  pieces  across,  and  lay  them  in  the  dish  with 
pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  for  seasoning,  and  water  for 
eravy.  When  ready,  put  in  a  little  water  through  the 
nole  in  the  centre,  and  senre  up. 

Cyrus  Bedding's  Leek  Pie  ( West  Country  dish). 
— Procure  good  leeks,  cut  them  in  pieces  of  about  half, 
or  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Haoe  them  in  a  dish 
with  water,  pepper,  mutton,  and  salt.  When  ready  to 
serve  up,  use  milk  as  before. 

Leek  and  Apple  Pie  (Cornish  dish). — As  above, 
with  equal  quantities  of  apples  and  leeks.  Milk  is  not 
to  be  used. 

N.B.  Only  the  white  part  of  the  leeks  is  used,  not 
the  green  or  top  parts. 

'Turnip  Pie  (  fVest  Country  dish). — This  is  made 
with  turnips  and  mutton  solely  treated  as  before.  If 
the  turnips  are  good  this  is  a  great  delicacy.  Neither 
the  turnips  nor  potatoes  should  be  so  thinly  sliced  as  to 
lose  their  form  when  served  at  table.  The  mutton 
should  not  be  too  fat. 

Parsley  Pie  (West  Country  dish). — ^The  parsley 
should  be  carefully  picked,  so  that  no  weed  be  among 
it,  then  parboiled,  and  put  into  a  dish  for  baking  with 
veal.  The  parsley  required  will  be  considerable.  Water 
(not  too  much),  should  be  added  for  g^vy,  with  a  little 
salt.  Clouted  cream  is  eaten  with  it  in  the  west.  A 
little  raw  cream  poured  in  at  the  top  when  serving  up, 
will  do  equally  well.  Sometimes  spinach  and  pajsley 
are  put,  equally  divided. 
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To  Pot  little  Birds. — When  picked  and  ready  for 
cooking,  put  them  into  a  jar  with  a  little  water  and  but- 
ter, and  let  them  remaift  three  hours  in  an  oyen;  mix 
up  some  butter  and  spice,  and  put  some  of  it  in  each  of 
tne  birds;  then  put  them  into  pots,  and  pour  melted  but- 
ter over  them. 

Potted  Veal. — One  pound  of  roast  veal,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  ham,  twelve  ounces  of  butter,  pound  them 
all  in  a  mortar,  and  season  it  with  white  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  cloves,  and,  if  you  like,  a  little  garlic  or 
shalots;  put  it  into  dishes,  and  pour  a  little  hot  melted 
butter  on  the  top  to  ke^  it. 

Baked  Beef. — Take  a  round  of  beef  of  the  com- 
mon size,  rub  into  one  poimd  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  let 
it  remain  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  put  on  one  pound  of 
saltpetre,  one  poimd  of  common  salt,  which  mUst  be 
well  rubbed  in,  turn  in  every  day  for  a  fortnight  or  more; 
then  stuff  it  with  parsley,  suet,  white  and  Cayenne  pep- 
per, and  salt  (shalots  or  onions  if  you  like,  or  any  other 
nerb),  bind  it  up  as  for  collaring,  and  put  it  into  a  deep 
pan  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  cover  it  up  dose 
with  a  lid,  and  put  it  in  an  oven  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
the  oven  to  be  heated  only  as  for  bread ;  not  to  be  eaten 
m  cold. 

Fob  Potting  Beef. — Take  your  beef,  which  should 
be  &om  the  rump,  cut  it,  without  much  fat»  into  thick* 
square  pieces,  ana  put  it  into  a  jar  with  some  mace,  three 
doveS)  three  pats  of  butter,  and  a  cup  full  of  water; 
send  it  to  the  oven  for  three  hours,  and  when  taken  out, 
before  it  becomes  cold,  take  the  beef  out  of  the  jar  from 
the  gravy ;  the  gravy  should  be  kept  by  itself,  and  when 
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cold,  take  away  some  of  the  fat;  heat  your  beef  when 
cold  and  hard  enough,  and  add  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg, 
Cayenne  pepper,  white  pepper,  and  salt ;  put  it  into 
litue  pots,  pressing  it  down  closely ;  when  you  have  half 
filled  your  pots,  put  a  little  of  the  gravy  and  butter  to 
settle  it,  then  fill  the  pot  with  butter,  well  oiled,  whilst 
melting. 

Scarlet  Beef. — Take  the  middle  piece  of  «  brisket 
of  beef  and  rub  it  with  two  ounces  of  saltpetre.  Let  it 
lay  twenty-four  hours,  then  rub  it  well  with  common 
salt,  and  let  it  lay  eight  days.  Serve  it  up  with  savoy 
cabbage,  an  onion,  a  few  cloves,  a  slice  of  ham  and 
vinegar  to  be  stewed  with  the  cabbage. 

Fob  Cubing  Hams. — Let  them  hang  two  or  three 
days,  then  rub  them  well  with  conmion  salt  and  let 
them  lay  two  days,  then  put  them  into  the  following 
pickle : 

To  three  gallons  of  water  put  four  pounds  of  common 
salt,  one  pound  of  bay  salt,  one  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
three  ounces  of  salt  prunella,  which  quantity  is  suffi-' 
eient  for  two  large  hams.  After  boiling  these  ingre- 
dients  together  half  an  hour,  when  cold,  put  the  hams 
into  the  pickle,  turning  them  every  day  for  three  weeks; 
then  hang  them  up  to  dry,  and  when  cury  sew  them  up  in 
calico  or  coarse  paper ;  if  kept  long  steep  them  in  cold 
water  all  the  night  before  use. 

-  Mutton  Ham. — One  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  one 
pound  of  coarse  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  mix 
them  well  together,  let  the  leg  hang  four  days  in 
winter,  rub  in  the  pickle  two  or  three  times  a  day 
for  a  fortnight,  soak  it  before  boiling  one  night ;  boil 
it  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  the  fortnight  is  over 
bang  the  leg  up  in  a  brown  paper  bag  to  dry  by  the 
fire. 

-  Anotheb  Mutton  Ham. — Cut  a  hind  quarter  of 
mutton  like  a  ham;  then  take  an  ounce  of  scdtpetre,  a 
poimd  of  coarse  sugar,  a  pound  of  common  salt ;  mix 
them  and  rub  the  ham,  lay  it  in  a  hollow  tray  with  the 
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gldn  downwards,  baste  it  ey^  day  for  a  fortnight,  th^i 
roll  it  in  sawdust,  and  hang  it  in  wood  smoke  for  a 
fortnight;  now  boil  it,  and  hang  it  in  a  dij  plaee,  and 
cut  it  out  in  rashers.  It  does  not  eat  well  boiled,  but 
eats  finely  broiled. 

Pork  Hams  Scaij>ed.— Hang  the  ham  a  day  or 
two,  then  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  salt,  and  dram  it 
another  day. 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  three  quartenB 
of  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  prunell; 
one  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar.  Mix  these  well,  and 
rub  it  into  the  ham  every  day  for  six  days,  and  turn  it 
eyery  day  for  three  weeks ;  but  don't  rub  it  after  the 
six  days.  Before  you  dry  it  drain  and  cover  it  with 
bran,  smoked  or  dried  as  •you  like,  for  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

Tongue. — If  from  unforeseen  circumstances  a  tongue 
cannot  be  dressed  that  has  beeii  in  pickle  three  weeks  or 
a  month  (after  the  latter  period  it  deteriorates)  the  best 
plan  is  to  boil  it  for  the  usual  time,  and  set  it  by  with  the 
skin  on.  It  will  keep  well  thus  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and,  when  wanted  to  be  dressed,  may  be  put  into 
cold  water  and  boiled ;  the  whole  time  occupying  an 
hour.  The  under  fat  of  a  tong^,  when  fresh  pickled,  is 
very  much  esteemed;  but  when  it  has  been  five  or  six 
weeks  in  pickle,  or  if  it  have  been  dried  and  hung,  even 
for  a  week,  this  fat  becomes  rancid,  tallowy,  and  dis* 
agreeable,  not  to  say  unwholesome.  By  the  above  plan 
these  faults  are  avoided,  and  the  tongue  may  be  dressed 
and  eaten  on  the  shortest  notice. 

PiCBXED  Pork  is  usually  eaten  boiled,  and  bacon  in 
various  known  ways.  To  prepare  bacon  for  eating  with 
boiled  fi^een  peas,  or  indeed  with  fowl  or  veal^  the  allow- 
ing is  the  best  recipe  we  know; 

To  Dress  Bacon. — When  the  bacon  is  about  two- 
ihirds  boiled,  take  it  up,  cut  off  the  rind,  cover  its  upper 
surface  with  raspings  as  you  do  that  of  ham,  and  put  it 
into  a  Dutdi  oven  before  the  fire;  there  let  it  roast  until 
it  is  quite  done. 
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To  Dbe88  ▲  Ham. — Put  into  the  water  in  wlueh  ihe 
ham  is  to  be  boiled  a  quart  of  stale  ale  or  old  cider,  a 
pint  of  Tinee^aTy  and  a  large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  con-* 
taining  marjorom,  basil,  winter  sayoury,  besides  thyme, 
parsley,  and  bay-leaf.  Let  the  ham  simmer  until  it  is. 
two-thirds  done;  then  take  it  up,  skin  and  cover  it  with 

nlngs,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is  done  enough* 
am  thus  dressed  is  incomparably  superior  to  one 
boiled  in  the  usual  way. 

Hunting  Beef. — Get  a  good-sized  round  of  bee^ 
and  rub  it  well  over  with  salt ;  about  thirty  hours  after- 
wards it  should  be  wiped  dry,  and  placed  upright  in  the 
pickle ;  if  covered  by  the  liquid,  it  should  be  no  further 
disturbed  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  pan;  if  otherwise, 
it  should  be  daily  basted  with  the  pickle  and  turned. 
At  the  expiration  of  about  a  fortnight,  it  should  be 
taken  from  the  brine,  washed  in  cold  water,  and  well 
wiped  till  it  is  dry.  Equal  portions  of  allspice,  mace, 
cloves,  and  long  pepper,  lAiould  now  be  pounded  veiy  fine ; 
two  parts  of  ground  black  pepper,  and  a  small  pinch  of 
Cayenne  are  added;  six  or  eight  pieces  of  ht  bacon  should 
be  cut  an  inch  broad,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  long  enough 
to  pass  through  the  round  of  beef.  After  being  rubbed 
over  with  the  spice  mixture,  they  should  be  run  into 
the  beef  quite  through  it,  just  as  a  ^let  de  hcBuf  is 
larded.  Several  anchovies  should  then  be  washed  and 
boned,  and  the  beef  larded  with  them  very  deeply,  so 
that  each  half  of  an  anchovy  may  be  buried  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  meat  without  any  of  it  appearing  on  the 
surface.  The  meat  should  then  be  rubbed  all  over  with 
the  remains  of  the  pounded  mixture  of  spice,  which 
ought  to  be  well  worked  into  the  crevices.  A  fillet 
should  be  bound  tightly  round  the  joint,  and  a  doth 
tied  over  the  whole.  The  joint  is  lastly  put  into 
a  boiler  covered  with  water,  to  which  a  bottle  of  port 
wine,  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs 
are  flkdded.  When  the  beef  is  done,  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  liquor  which  has  served  to  dress  it,  and  as  soon  as 
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it  is  quite  cold  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  fillet  removed 
from  it ;  next  morning  it  may  appear  at  the  breakfast- 
table  cold,  or  at  lunch.  It  will  keep  good  during  a 
month ;  the  liquor  in  which  this  meat  has  been  boiled 
may  be  preserved,  and  if  boiled  down  and  skimmed, 
will  when  cold,  bottled,  and  tied  over  with  a  bladder,  be 
found  excellent  for  flavouring  sauces. 
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If  the  weather  will  permit^  let  a  ham  hang  up  two  or 
three  days  hefore  it  is  salted.  Beat  it  well  with  a  roll- 
ing-pin or  thick  stick.  Take  a  quantity  of  common 
salt,  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  saltpetre,  and  a  hottle  of  yinegar;  mix  them  toge- 
ther, and  set  them  hefore  the  fire  to  warm ;  then  rub 
the  ham  thoroughly;  put  it  into  a  pan  suited  for  the 
purpose,  and  lay  the  remainder  of  the  salt  upon  it;  let 
it  lie  two  days ;  then  turn  it,  rub  it  well  with  the  brine, 
and  baste  it  several  times  in  the  day  ;  repeat  this  every 
day  for  a  month  if  the  ham  be  large  ;  if  it  be  a  small 
one,  three  weeks;  then  take  it  out  of  the  brine,  drain 
it ;  wash  off  the  salt  with  cold  water ;  dry  it  with  a 
cloth ;  rub  some  black  pepper  over  the  insiae,  and  put 
some  in  at  the  knuckle ;  hang  it  in  a  chimney  for  a 
month,  or  send  it  to  the  baker^s  to  dry ;  when  it  is  quite 
hard,  put  it  into  a  chest  and  cover  it  with  some  dry  saw- 
dust, malt-dust,  or  bran ;  let  it  remain  till  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  dressed;  then  put  it  into  cold  water  to 
soak.  Bacon  and  pig's  face  may  be  done  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  hams,  &c. 
from  getting  rusty.  They  may  be  smoked  or  not,  as 
agreeable. 

It  is  better  to  put  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  upon 
hams,  &c.,  at  first,  than  to  add  more  afterwards,  which 
would  make  them  eat  disagreeably  salt  and  hard.  It  is 
proper  to  boil  the  brine  when  a  nam  has  been  in  salt  a 
week  or  ten  days;  skim  it  well;  let  it  be  cold,  and  pour 
it  on  again.  Li  damp  weather  this  is  very  necessary, 
but  in  frosty  weather  it  will  do  without.  Bacon  may 
be  done  in  tne  same  manner.  When  any  kind  of  meat 
has  been  salted,  the  brine  may  be  boiled  and  skimmed 
till  it  is  as  clear  as  water ;  when  cold,  bottle  it,  and  set 
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it  by  for  use.    It  will  be  good  in  many  articles  for  which 
salt  is  used. 

To  PiCKiiE  A  Ham. — Salt  it  as  above;  let  it  remain 
a  week ;  then  boil  a  pint  of  vinegar,  with  two  omices 
of  bay  salt  in  it ;  pour  it  hot  upon  the  ham,  and  baste 
it  weu  every  day ;  let  it  remain  in  salt  as  above;  this  is 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  large  ham. 

Westphaua  Ham. — Rub  it  with  half  a  pound  of 
the  coarsest  sugar;  let  it  lie  twelve  hours,  and  rub  it 
again  with  an  oimce  of  saltpetre  finely  beaten,  and  a 
pound  of  common  salt.  Let  it  lie  three  weeks  turning 
it  every  day.  Dry  it  in  wood  or  turf  smoke;  when 
boiled,  put  a  pint  of  oak  saw-dust  into  tiie  water 
with  it. 

To  PiCKJLE  A  Ham  with  Beeb. — Rub  a  ham  unth 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre ;  let  it  lie  twenty-four 
hours;  boil  one  quart  of  strong  old  beer  unth  naif  a 
pound  of  bay-salt,  half  a  poimd  of  brown  sugar,  and  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  common  salt ;  pour  this  on  the  ham 
i>oiling  hot;  rub  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a  fortnight, 
and  baste  it  with  the  liquor  very  frequentiy. 

YoBKSHiBE  Hams. — Beat  them  well ;  mix  half  a 
peck  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  o^ 
sal-prunella,  and  five  poimds  of  coarse  sugar;  rub  the 
hams  well  with  this,  lay  the  remainder  on  the  top;  let 
them  lie  three  days,  then  hang  them  up;  put  as  much 
water  to  the  pickle  as  will  cover  the  hams,  adding  salt 
till  it  will  bear  an  egg ;  boil  and  strain  it ;  tiie  next 
morning  put  in  the  hams,  press  them  down  so  that  they 
may  be  covered ;  let  them  lie  a  fortnight;  rub  them  well 
with  bran,  and  dry  them.  The  above  ingredients  are 
sufficient  for  three  middle-sized  hams. 

Mock  Dutch  Beef. — Take  a  round  of  beef,  cut  off 
the  fat,  rub  the  lean  all  over  with  brown  sugar,  and  let 
it  lie  two  or  three  hours  in  a  pan,  turning  it  two  or 
three  times;  then  salt  it  with  saltpetre  and  common 
tBalt,  and  let  it  lie  a  ibrtnight,  turning  it  every  day. 
Then  roll  it  very  tight  in  a  coarse  dotn,  put  it  into  a 
press  for  two  days,  and  hang  it  to  dry  in  a  chimney. 
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When  it  is  boiled,  put  it  into  a  doth,  and  when  cold  it 
will  cat  like  Dutch  beef. 

QuNO  Bbef. — Make  a  strong  brine  with  bay-salt, 
8alt|>etre,  and  common  salt,  and  put  in  some  ribs  of  beef 
for  nine  days.  Then  hang  it  up  in  a  chimney.  It  may 
be  smoked  or  not,  as  you  like. 

Welsh  Beef. — Rub  some  ribs  of  beef  with  saltpetre 
and  common  salt,  let  it  lie  fourteen  days,  turn  and  rub  it 
every  day,  and  then  dry  it  in  a  chimney.* 

To  STEW  Tongue. — Salt  a  tongue  with  saltpetre 
and  common  salt  for  a  week,  turning  it  every  day. 
Boil  it  tender  enough  to  peel;  when  done,  stew  it  in  a 
moderately  strong  gravy;  season  with  soy,  mushroom 
ketchup,  Cayenne,  pounded  doves,  and  salt,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Serve  with  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms.  In 
both  this  receipt  and  the  next,  the  roots  must  be  taken 
off  l^e  tongues  before  salting,  but  some  fat  left. 

An  Excellent  Wat  of  doing  Tongues  to  eat 
Cold. —  Season  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  brown 
sugar,  a  little  bay-salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  all- 
spice, in  £be  powder,  for  a  fortnight ;  then  take  away 
the  pickle,  put  the  tongue  into  a  small  pan,  and  lay 
some  butter  on  it;  cover  it  with  brown  crust,  and 
bake  slowly  till  so  tender  that  a  straw  would  go  through 
it. 

The  thin  part  of  tongues,  when  hung  up  to  dry, 
grates  like  hung  beef,  and  also  makes  a  fine  addition  to 
the  flavour  of  omelets. 

Tongue  with  Parmesan. — Prepare  and  cook  an 
ox's  tongue  in  a  braise,  let  it  cool,  cut  in  very  thin 
slices,  put  rasped  Parmesan  in  a  deep  dish,  and  lay  the 
slices  of  tongue  over  it ;  continue  doing  so  till  three  or 
four  beds  have  been  made,  alternately  of  tongue  and 
cheese ;  sprinkle  every  layer  with  a  little  of  the  stock 
the  tongue  was  braised  in,  and  finish  it  with  a  covering 
of  cheese,  which  must  be  basted  with  melted  butter; 
put  it  into  the  oven,  and  when  the  cheese  is  of  a  fin% 
colour,  serve. 
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PiCKi«ED  Tongue,  ol.azed.  —  This  is  a  remoye 
which  is  frequently  used  for  family  dinners.  Take  a 
large  tongue  d  VecarlatCy  hoil  it  well,  then  flay  it, 
glaze  it,  and,  after  having  made  it  look  quite  neat,  send 
it  up  with  mashed  turnips  on  one  side,  and  mashed  car- 
rots, or  carrots  and  spinach,  on  the  other,  &c. 

Roasted  Ham. — Pare  the  ham  on  the  imder  side, 
and  cut  it  quite  round,  so  that  it  may  have  a  good  form, 
steep  it  to  take  out  the  salt,  put  it  into  an  earthem 
vessel  with  slices  of  onions,  carrots,  and  two  hruised 
bay-leaves;  poiu*  over  it  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  Malaga, 
or  any  other  Spanish  wine,  or  champagne,  cover  it  with 
a  doth,  and  shut  it  as  close  as  possible,  leave  it  to 
marinade  twenty— four  hours,  spit  it  and  let  it  cook, 
basting  it  with  the  seasoning;  when  nearly  done,  take 
off  the  skin  ;  glaze  and  pannez  it ;  let  it  take  a  fine 
colour  ;  when  the  ham  is  taken  up  to  take  off  the  skin, 
pass  the  marincuie  through  a  gauze  search,  reduce 
it  to  the  consistence  of  sauce,  and  serve  it  under  the 
ham. 

To  PICKI4E  Pork. — Bone  the  pork,  cut  it  into  pieces 
of  a  size  fit  to  lie  in  a  tub  or  pan,  rub  the  pieces  well 
with  saltpetre,  then  take  two  parts  of  common  salt, 
and  two  of  bay -salt,  and  rub  every  piece  well;  now  put 
a  layer  of  common  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  cover  every  piece  with  common  salt,  laying  them 
one  on  another  as  close  as  you  can,  and  filling  the 
hollow  places  in  the  sides  with  salt.  As  the  salt  melts 
on  the  top,  strew  on  more ;  lay  a  coarse  cloth  over  the 
vessel,  a  board  over  that,  and  a  weight  on  the  board  to 
keep  it  down.  Keep  it  close  covered ;  it  will  keep  the 
whole  year. 

Pickle  for  Pork  which  is  to  be  eaten  soon, — Boil 
together  two  gallons  of  pump  water,  one  poimd  of  bay- 
salt,  one  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  six  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, and  skim  it  when  cold.  Cut  the  pork  in  what 
pieces  you  please,  lay  it  down  close,  and  poiu*  the  liquor 
over  it;  lay  a  weight  on  it  to  keep  it  down,  and  cover  it 
dose  from  the  air,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  use  in  a  week. 
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If  you  find  the  pickle  begins  to  spoil,  boil  and  skim  it, 
and  when  cold,  pour  it  on  the  pork. 

To  coiXAB  Beef. — Take  a  piece  of  thin  flank  of 
beef,  and  bone  it,  cut  the  skin  o£f,  salt  it  with  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  sal  prunella,  and  two 
of  bay  salt,  half  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  two  pounds 
of  white  salt;  beat  the  hard  salts  fine,  and  mix  all  toge- 
ther, turn  it  every  day  and  rub  it  with  the  brine  well  for 
eight  days  ;  then  take  it  out  of  the  pickle,  wash,  and  wipe 
it  dry.  Then  take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  doves,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  twelve  corns  of  allspice, 
and  a  nutmeg  beaten  fine,  with  a  spoonful  of  beaten  pep- 
per, a  large  quantity  of  chopped  parsley,  with  sweet  herbs, 
chopped  fine^  sprinkle  it  on  ^e  beef,  and  roll  it  up 
tight,  put  a  coarse  cloth  round,  and  tie  it  tight  witn 
tape.  Boil  it  in  a  large  copper  of  water,  if  a  large 
collar,  six  hours;  if  a  small  one,  five  hours :  take  it  out 
and  put  it  in  a  press  till  cold;  if  you  have  no  press,  put 
it  between  two  boards,  and  place  a  large  weight  on  it  till 
it  is  cold;  then  take  it  out  of  the  cloth,  and  cut  it  into 
slices.     Garnish  with  raw  parsley. 

Pork  Sausages. — Take  three  pounds  of  pork,  fat 
and  lean  together,  without  skin  or  gristles,  chop  it  as 
fine  as  possible,  season  with  a  tea*spoonful  of  beaten 
pepper,  and  two  of  salt,  some  sage  shred  fine*  about  three 
spoonfals;  mix  the  whole  well  together.  In  the  mean 
time  have  the  guts  nicely  cleaned,  and  fill  them ;  or  put 
them  down  in  a  pot,  then  roll  them  of  what  size  you 
please,  and  fry  them.  Beef  likewise  makes  good  sau< 
sages. 

Black  Puddings. — Before  killing  a  hog,  boil  a  peck 
of  grits  for  half  an  hour,  then  drain  them,  and  put  them 
into  a  clean  tub  or  large  pan;  then  kiU  the  hog,  and 
save  two  quarts  of  the  blood,  and  keep  stirring  it  till 
quite  cold;  now  mix  it  with  grits,  and  stir  them  well 
together.  Season  with  a  large  spoonful  of  salt,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
mace  and  nutmeg  together,  dry  it,  beat  it  well,  and  mix 
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in.  Now  take  a  little  winter  savory,  sweet  marjoraiB, 
and  thyme,  pennyroyal  stripped  off  the  stalks,  and 
chopped  fine,  just  enough  to  season  them,  and  to  give 
them  a  flayoor,  but  no  more.  The  next  day  take  the 
leaf  of  the  hog,  and  cut  it  in  dice,  scrape  and  wash  the 
gat  dean,  then  tie  one  end,  and  begin  to  fill  them,  mix 
in  the  fat  as  you  fill  them,  be  sure  to  put  in  a  deal  of 
fat,  fill  the  skins  three  parts  full  and  tie  the  other  end. 
Prick  them  with  a  pin,  and  put  them  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water.  Boil  them  sofUy  an  hour;  take  them 
out,  and  lay  them  on  clean  straw. 

J^£CBiFT  TO  BiAKE  A  Ham  better  than  those  of 
Westphalia^  according  to  Ude.-^^Aa  soon  as  the  pig  is 
cold  enough  to  be  cut  up,  take  the  two  hams,  and  cut 
out  the  round  bone,  so  as  not  to  have  the  ham  too 
thick;  rub  them  well  with  common  salt,  and  leave  them 
in  a  large  pan  for  ihree  days ;  when  the  salt  has  drawn 
out  all  the  blood,  throw  the  brine  away,  and  proceed  as 
follows :  for  two  hams  of  about  eighteen  pounds  each, 
take  one  pound  of  moist  sugar,  one  pound  of  common 
salt,  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  mix  them  together, 
and  rub  the  hams  well  with  it,  then  put  them  into  a 
vessel  large  enough  to  contidn  them  in  the  liquor, 
always  keeping  the  salt  over  them;  after  they  have 
been  in  this  state  three  days,  throw  over  them  a  bottle 
of  good  vinegar.  One  month  is  requisite  for  the  cure 
of  them,  during  that  period  they  must  be  often  turned 
in  the  brine;  when  you  take  them  out,  drain  them  weU, 
powder  them  with  some  coarse  flour,  and  hang  them  in 
a  dry  place.  The  same  brine  can  serve  ag^ain,  observ- 
ing that  you  must  not  put  so  much  salt  on  the  next 
hams  that  you  pickle.  If  the  hams  are  smaller,  put 
only  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salt,  but  the  salt  will 
not  do  any  narm  if  you  do  not  let  them  remain  too  long 
in  the  brine;  if  you  can  get  them  smoked,  they  are  then 
not  so  subject  to  be  infected  by  vermin,  no  insect  what- 
ever can  bear  the  bitterness  of  the  soot;  the  smoke  of 
lierre  or  wood  is  preferable  to  the  smoke  of  coal.     Be 
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partieiilar  that  the  hams  are  hung  as  far  as  possihle 
mm  the  fire,  otherwise  the  €ftt  will  melt>  aad  they  will 
heeome  diy  and  hard. 

Miss  Acton  calls  this  an  admirable  receipt,  but  it  had 
been  proved  by  at  least  100,000  persons  twenty  years 
before  the  publication  of  her  book. 

Ham  with  Madeira. — Take  in  preference  a  West- 
moreland ham,  which  prepare  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  above;  but  it  need  not  be  left  so  long  in  water, 
as  it  is  not  so  briny  as  the  Westphalia  hams  are.  Blanch 
it  in  water  only  during  two  hours;  then  drain  it,  and 
put  it  into  a  braising-pan,  trimmed  with  thin  slices  of 
veal  at  the  bottom,  seasoned  with  carrots,  onions,  parsley, 
bay-leaves,  spices,  &c. ;  pour  over  these  two  glasses  of 
rich  consomme  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  let  it  boil  for 
about  a  couple  of  hours.  When  done,  pour  some  of  the 
liquor,  after  having  skimmed  off  the  fat,  to  reduce  to  an 
Espagnole,  which  is  the  proper  sauce. 

N.B.  When  the  ham  has  boiled  for  two  hours  in  the 
water,  you  must  trim  it  instantly,  before  you  put  it  with 
the  wine,  that  you  may  send  it  up  the  moment  you  take 
it  out  of  the  braise.  Reduce  the  liquor  to  make  the 
glaze  for  it. 

Brighton  Hunting  Beef. — A  handsome  round  of 
beef,  of  about  twenty-five  pounds  weight,  is  put  into 
spring  water,  and  left  there  two  hours.  On  being  taken 
out  and  well  drained,  three  ounces  of  saltpetre  are  well 
rubbed  into  the  meat;  this  must  be  left  in  a  pan  during 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  saltpetre  again  rubbed  into  it 
three  or  four  times  during  this  interval.  A  pound  of 
common  salt  is  then  rubbed  in  several  times  during  the 
next  twenty-four  hours;  meanwhile,  a  mixture  is  pre- 
pared with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  allspice,  two  ounces 
of  white  pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  long  pepper,  all  which 
are  ground,  pounded  very  fine,  intimately  mingled,  and 
rubbed  over  uie  meat  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
twenty-four  hours.  The  beef  remains  ten  days  in  the 
brine,   which  now    rapidly  forms  in  the  pan,   being 
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turned  and  basted  with  the  pickle  every  daj.  After 
this  time,  it  is  washed  in  cold  spring  water,  ued  round 
with  packthread,  and  placed  in  a  deep  earthen  pan, 
larger  than  the  joint,  round  which  there  must  be  a 
space  of  two  or  three  inches;  the  rims  of  the  pan  must 
be  higher  than  the  meat.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  beef  suet,  chopped  very  smidl,  is  then  strewed  over 
the  surface  of  the  joint,  tound  which  two  quarts  of  wa- 
ter are  poured  into  the  pan;  this  yessel  is  next  covered 
with  a  thin  crust,  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  put  into 
an  oven  hot  enough  for  bread.  The  beef  must  be  baked 
four  hours ;  the  crust  is  then  removed,  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  meat  washed  with  some  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  was  baked.  When  cold  it  may  be  sent  to 
table. 

To  PBESEBVE  Meat  without  Salt. — Wet  a  dean 
cloth  in  vinegar,  wring  it  dry,  and  wrap  the  meat  in  it ; 
hang  it  up  in  a  dry  cool  place :  by  this  means  it  will 
keep  good  several  days  in  not  weather. 

To   BE8TORE  TAINTED   GaME,    OB  OTHER    MeAT. 

Prepare  it  for  cooking,  then  wrap  the  game  in  a  fine 
linen  cloth,  closely  sewed  in  every  part,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  dust  or  cinder  getting  in ;  when  this  is  done,  take  a 
fire-shovel  full  of  hot  charcoal  or  live  coal,  and  throw 
into  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  and  dip  the  game  or  meat 
into  it,  and  allow  it  to  remain  five  minutes,  and  upon 
taking  it  out,  all  the  offensive  smell  will  be  removed, 
and  it  will  be  perfectly  fit  for  use,  but  it  must  be  dressed 
immediately. 

To  PREPABE  Salt. — Take  a  lump  of  salt  of  the  size 
you  think  proper,  and  if  not  quite  dry,  place  it  in  a  plate 
before  the  fire  to  make  it  so,  then  pound  it  in  a  mortar 
till  it  is  perfectly  fine ;  this  done,  fill  your  salt-cellers 
with  it  higher  than  the  brim,  and  with  the  flat  side  of  a 
knife  that  has  a  smooth  edg^  take  it  off,  and  press  it 
down  even  with  the  top.  If  the  salt-cellers  are  not 
smooth  on  the  top,  but  cut  in  notches,  a  table-spoon  is 
the  best  tool  to  press  and  smooth  the  salt  in  them,  or  it 
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makes  them  look  very  neat,  if  the  bottom  of  the  salt- 
celler  is  ornamented,  to  place  the  bottom  of  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other  far  the  same  purpose. 

The  salt  should  be  in  a  lump  that  it  may  be  free  from 
dirty  and  the  knife  must  have  a  smooth  edge,  if  it  has 
the  least  ruggedness,  it  will  leave  the  marks  on  the 
salt. 

MusTABD. — To  eight  tea-spoonfuls,  or  two  ounces  of 
mustard,  put  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  nine  of 
water;  mix  them  well  together,  then  add  six  tea- 
spoonfuls  more  of  water,  and  again  well  mix  it,  by 
rubbing  it  round  the  side  of  the  cup  or  other  vessel, 
till  it  is  of  a  nice  smooth  consistency,  and  free  from 
any  lumps. 

Fried  Pabslet. — Let  it  be  nicely  picked  and  washed, 
then  put  into  a  cloth,  and  swung  backwards  and  for- 
wards till  it  is  entirely  and  perfectly  dry  ;  put  it  into  a 
pan  of  hot  fat,  fry  it  quick,  and  have  a  slice  ready  to 
take  it  out  the  moment  it  is  crisp  (in  another  moment  it 
will  be  spoilt);  put  it  spread  reversed  on  a  sieve  or 
coarse  cloth,  before  the  fire  to  drain. 

C&isp  Parsley  (Another  receipt), — Pick  and  wash 
young  parsley,  shake  it  in  a  dry  cloth  to  drain  the  water 
from  it,  spread  it  on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  in  a  Dutch 
oven  before  the  fire,  and  turn  it  frequently  until  it  is 
quite  crisp. 

This  is  a  much  more  easy  way  of  preparing  it 
than  frying  it,  which  is  frequently  ill  done.  Pars- 
ley thus  fried  is  a  pretty  garnish  for  lamb  chops, 
fish,  &e. 

Fbied  Bbead  Sippets. — Cut  a  slice  of  bread  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  frx)m  a  stale  loaf,  divide  it 
with  a  sharp  knife  into  pieces  two  inches  square,  shape 
these  into  triangles  or  crosses;  put  some  very  fresh 
butter,  or  very  clean  fat  into  an  iron  frying-pan;  when 
it  is  hot,  put  in  the  sippets,  and  fry  them  a  delicate 
light  brown;  take  them  up  with  a  fish-slice,  and  drain 
them  well  from  fat,  turning  them   occasionally,   this 
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tiill  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Keep  the  pan  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  fire  that  the  ht  may  he  hot 
enough  to  hrown  without  huming  the  hiead:  this  is  a 
requisite  precaution  in  frying. 

These  fried  sippets  maj  be  used  as  a  prett j  garnish 
to  the  finest  made  dishes ;  thej  may  also  be  sent  up 
with  peas  and  other  soups;  but  when  intended  for 
soups,  the  bread  must  be  cut  into  bits  about  half  an  inch 
square.  If  sippets  be  not  dcme  yeiy  delicatelj  clean 
and  dry,  they  are  uneatable. 

Peas  Powdeb. — Poimd  together  in  a  marUe  mor- 
tar, half  an  ounce  each  of  dried  mint  and  sage,  a 
drachm  dP  celery  seed,  and  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of 
Cayenne  pepper ;  rub  them  through  a  sieve.  This  gives 
a  very  savoury  reBsh  to  pea-soup,  and  to  wster-gruel,  if 
approved. 

A  drachm  of  aDspice,  or  black  pepper,  may  be 
pounded  with  the  above  addition,  or  instead  of  the  Ca- 
yenne. 

To  FBESEBVE  BuTTEB. — Take  two  parts  of  the  best 
common  salt,  one  part  good  loaf  sugar,  and  one  pari 
saltpetre ;  beat  them  well  together.  To  sixteen  ounces 
of  butter,  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  milk,  put  one 
ounce  of  this  composition ;  work  it  in  well,  and  pot 
down  when  become  firm  and  cold.  The  butter  thus 
preserved  is  the  better  for  keeping,  and  should  not  be 
used  under  a  month,  liiis  article  should  be  kept 
from  the  air;  and  is  best  in  pots  of  the  best  glazed 
earth,  that  will  hold  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
each. 

To  KEEP  Milk  and  Cbeam.  —  In  hot  weather, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  milk  from  becoming 
sour,  and  spoiling  the  cream,  it  may  be  kept  perfectly 
sweet  by  scalding  the^  new  milk  very  gently  without 
bmling,  and  setting  it  by  in  the  earUiem  dish  or  pui 
that  it  is  done  in.  Hiis  method  is  pursued  in  Devon- 
shire; and  for  butter  and  ea^g,  would  equally  answer 
in  small  quantities  for  coffee,  tea,  &c.     Cieam  already 
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skimmed,  may  be  kept  twenty-four  hours,  if  scalded 
without  sugar,  and  by  adding  to  it  as  much  powdered 
lump-sugar  as  shall  make  it  pretty  sweet,  will  be  good 
two  days,  keeping  it  in  a  cool  place. 
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USEFUL  DIRECTIONS  IN  MAKING  CAKES. 

Eggs,  when  used,  should  be  extremely  well  beaten — 
not  with  their  yolks  and  white  together,  but  separate, 
and  used  immematelj,  or  thej  wiU  require  beating  again. 
Dried  raisins,  when  used,  should  be  well  stoned  and 
dried;  and  as  they  are  apt  to  stick  together,  just  before 
they  are  mixed  in,  a  little  dried  flour  should  be  dusted 
among  them,  and  the  raisins  well  shook  about ;  this  pre- 
vents their  adhesion,  and  adds  to  the  lightness  of  the 
cake.  Currants  and  carraways,  when  employed,  should 
be  carefully  washed,  and  every  bit  of  dirt  removed;  then 
rubbed  in  a  cloth,  and  set  before  the  flre  to  dry  perfectly, 
else  the  cake  would  be  heavy.  Before  they  are  added, 
they  should  be  also  dusted  with  flour. 

The  sugar  should  be  of  the  best  lump,  rubbed  to  a 
powder,  and  then  sifted  through  a  tammy  or  lawn  sieve. 
When  yeast  is  used  in  cakes,  they  will  prove  equally 
light  and  rich  with  a  less  proportion  of  butter  and  eggs 
than  if  it  was  not  employed.  In  this  case  the  butter 
should  be  first  melted  in  the  milk,  and  used  together 
with  the  flour,  milk,  water,  and  yeast  in  making  the 
leaven,  because  the  latter  is  easier  divided  than  u  the 
butter  were  added  afterwards.  The  leaven  made  with- 
out it  would  be  tough,  and  the  cake  less  good.  If  lemon 
be  added,  it  should  be  pared  as  thin  as  'possible,  and 
beaten  to  a  paste  in  a  marble  mortar.  To  be  able  to 
^ve  it  a  flavour  through  the  other  ingredients,  it  should 
be  mixed  with  a  little  wine,  milk,  or  cream,  or  whatever 
liquid  may  be  used  in  making  the  cake.  Much  of  light- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  cake  depends  on  the  very  well 
beating  of  the  materials  in  the  pan  or  bowl.  No  metal 
spoons  should  be  used^  but  wooden.     The  heat  of  the 
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oven  is  an  important  part.  When  the  cake  is  large,  if 
the  oven  be  not  brisk,  the  substance  of  it  will  not  rise. 
To  avoid  this,  a  paper  should  be  always  put  over  the 
surface.  The  earthen  ovens  are  the  best,  because  most 
manageable,  and  the  heat  can  be  regulated,  and  kept 
with  greater  precision. 

When  the  materials  of  a  cake  will  not  hold  together 
in  the  raw  state,  they  should  be  baked  in  hoops,  in 
paper  moulds,  or  in  tins;  the  two  6rst  used  in  prefer- 
ence, because,  being  bad  conductors^of  heat,  they  pre- 
vent scorching.  To  know  when  it  is  soaked,  take  a 
-broad-bladed  knife  that  is  very  bright,  and  plunge  it 
into  the  middle,  draw  it  instantly  out,  and  if  any  of  the 
cake  sticks  to  it,  put  it  into  the  oven  immediately,  and 
hake  it  longer;  snould  the  heat  be  enough  to  raise,  but 
not  to  soak  it,  put  fresh  fuel  quickly  in,  which  will  keep 
the  cakes  hot  till  the  oven  is  fit  to  6nish  the  baking ; 
but  great  care  is  necessary  that  no  mistake  occurs  from 
negligence  when  large  cakes  are  to  be  done. 

If  yeast  is  required,  it  should  be  had  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  used,  to  give  it  time  to  settle,  and  be  thick  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basin.  The  beer  which  will  rise 
to  the  top  must  be  poured  off,  and  the  proper  quantity 
used  as  directed  in  the  several  receipts.  If  it  should 
be  bitter,  put  a  little  water  to  it  the  day  before  wanted, 
which  improves  it  much,  but  rather  more  yeast  must  be 
used  on  that  account.  Have  your  yeast  as  thick  as  pos- 
sible for  cakes,  buns,  bread,  rolls,  &c.  &c. 

All  kinds  of  cakes  should  be  turned  out  of  the  tins 
or  pans  they  are  baked  in  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  oven,  and  kept  upside  down  till  cold,  otherwise 
the  steam  at  the  bottom  will  make  them  heavy. 

Be  careful  to  smell  every  egg;  a  single  bad  one  will 
spoil  every  thing.  Eggs  should  be  always  strained  after 
beating. 

Bread  and  cakes  wetted  with  milk,  eat  best  when  new, 
but  become  staler  sooner  than  others. 

Earthen  pans  with  covers,  or  tin  boxes,  preserve  them 
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best ;   but  they  are  often  kept  in  wooden  boxes  aad 
drawers.  

IcEoro  roB  Cakes. — Whip  the  whites  of  fire  eggs 
to  a  fiotfa,  put  to  them  a  pound  of  the  finest  sugar,  and 
a  wme-glass  of  orange  flower*water ;  beat  these  ingre* 
dients  together  during  the  time  the  cake  is  baking,  and 
the  moment  it  is  taken  firom  the  oven,  put  on  the  ieeing 
with  a  spoon,  or  thin  broad  bit  of  board,  or  with  a  har 
iher;  return  the  cake  into  the  oven  for  a  short  time  to 
harden  it.  Some  do  not  put  on  the  ioeing  till  the  cake 
is  nearly  cold.  According  to  the  siie  of  jour  cake,  so 
must  you  increase  the  quantity  of  eggs  and  sugar,  and 
to  the  orange  flower-water  you  may  add  a  fitde  fresh 
lemon  peel  to  flayour,  and  no  more. 

Chxbsb  Cakes. — Put  some  rennet  to  three  quarts  of 
milk.  When  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  and  strain  off 
the  whey.  When  quite  dry,  crumble  it  very  small,  and 
add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  currants,  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg, some  pounded  cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
bleached  almonds,  the  peel  of  a  lemon  rasped,  a  glass  of 
raisin  or  Malaga  wine,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  ^ght  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  nx, 
and  a  pint  of  cream.  Beat  it  tiU  of  a  light  colour. 
Put  puff  paste  into  the  patty-pans,  let  them  be  three- 
parts  full  of  the  mixture,  and  set  them  in  the  oven. 

A  Sfonoe  Cake. — Take  seven  ounces  of  flour,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  grated,  six  eggs  with  the  whites  (the  eggs  must 
be  beaten  half  an  hour  before  put  to  the  above),  then 
baked  in  rather  a  quick  oven. 

To  icAKE  Yorkshire  Cakes. — Beat  three  pounds  of 
flour,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm  milk,  four  spoonfids  of 
yeast,  and  four  eggs,  well  together,  and  let  it  rise;  then 
form  the  cakes,  and  let  them  rise  on  the  tins  before  yon 
bake,  which  must  be  in  a  slow  oven. 

Five  ounces  of  butter  may  be  warmed  in  the  milk,  if 
agreeable. 

To  icAKE  Muffins. — Take  four  pounds  of  floor. 
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four  eggSy  a  quairter  of  a  pound  of  butter  melted  in  a 

Suart  of  milk,  and  ten  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast.  Mix 
iie  whole,  and  beat  it  well;  then  set  it  to  rise  three  or 
four  hours.  Bake  on  an  iron  plate,  and  when  done  on 
one  nde,  turn  them.  Toast  before  the  fire,  divide  them, 
and  butter  before  eating. 

To  BCAKs  Hard  Biscuits. — Warm  half  a  pound  of 
butter  in  as  much  skimmed  milk  as  will  make  four  pounds 
of  flour  into  a  very  sti£f  paste.  Beat  it  with  a  rolling- 
pin,  luod  work  it  perfectly  smooth.  Roll  it  pretty  thin, 
and  cut  out  the  biscuits.  Prick  them  full  of  holes,  and 
bake  them,  for  which  purpose  six  or  eight  minutes  will 
be  suf&dent. 

A  VEBY  FINE  Cake. — ^Wash  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  fresh  butter  in  water  first,  and  then  in  rose-water, 
beat  the  butter  to  a  cream;  beat  twenty  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  separately,  half  an  hour  each.  Have  ready  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  the  finest  flour,  weB  dried^  and 
kept  hot,  likewise  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  pounded 
and  sifted,  one  ounce  of  spice  in  finest  powder,  three 
pounds  of  currants  nicely  cleaned  and  dry,  half  a  pound 
of  almonds  blanched,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sweetmeats  cut,  not  too  thin.  Let  all  be  kept  by  the 
fire,  mix  all  the  diy  ingredients;  pour  the  eggs  strained 
to  the  butter ;  mix  half  a  pint  of  sweet  wine  with  a 
large  glass  of  brandy,  .pour  it  to  the  butter  and  eggd, 
mix  well,  then  have  all  the  dry  things  put  in  by  degrees; 
beat  them  very  thoroughly,  you  can  hardfy  do  it  toO 
much.  Having  half  a  pound  of  stoned  jar-raisins 
chopped  as  fine  as  possible,  mix  them  carefully,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  lumps,  and  add  a  tea-cupful  of  orange 
flower- water.  Beat  the  ingredients  together  a  full 
hour  at  least.  Have  a  hoop  well  buttered,  or,  if  you 
have  none,  a  tin  or  copper  cake-pan ;  take  a  white  paper, 
doubled  and  buttered,  and  put  in  the  pan  round  the 
edge,  if  the  cake  batter  fill  it  more  than  uiree  parts;  for 
space  should  be  allowed  for  rising.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven.     It  will  require  three  hours. 

A  Plain  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
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of  bntter,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  a  tea*spooiifal 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  just 
warm,  three  eggs,  and  half  a  pound  of  currants.  The 
currants  to  be  added  last,  and  the  whole  to  be  well 
mixed.     Bake  as  usual. 

Tea  Cakes. — Rub  fine  four  ounces  of  butter  into 
)^ht  ounces  of  flour;  mix  eight  ounces  of  currants,  and 
six  of  6ne  Lisbon  sugar,  two  yolks  and  one  white  of 
eggs,  and  a  spoonful  of  braudj.  Roll  the  paste  the 
thickness  of  an  Oliver  bbcuit,  and  cut  with  a  wine-glass. 
You  may  beat  the  other  white,  and  wash  over  them;  and 
either  dust  sugar,  or  not,  as  you  like. 

Sweet  Biscuits  may  be  made  thus:  Beat  well  eight 
eggs  into  a  froth,  to  which  add  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar  and  the  outside  peel  of  a  lemon  grated  fine ;  whisk 
the  whole  well  together  till  it  becomes  light,  then  add 
to  it  a  pound  of  flour  with  a  little  rose-water.  Sugar 
them  over  and  bake  them  in  papers  or  tins. 

Drop  Biscuits. — Beat  up  tne  whites  of  six  eggs  and 
the  yolks  of  ten  with  a  spoonful  of  rose-water,  to  which 
add  ten  ounces  of  powdered  lump  sugar.  Beat  the 
whole  well  up,  and  add  one  ounce  of  bruised  caraway- 
seeds,  and  SIX  ounces  of  flour.  Drop  them  on  wafer- 
paper,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Katafia  Cakes. — Blanch  and  beat  into  a  paste  half 
a  pound  each  of  Jordan  or  other  3weet  almonds,  and  of 
bitter  almonds,  with  a  little  rose-water ;  to  which  add 
one  pound  of  powdered  lump  sugar,  and  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  well  beaten  ;  set  the  mixture  over  a  moderate 
fire,  stirring  it  constantly  till  it  is  scalding  hot;  when  it 
is  cold,  make  it  into  small  rolls,  which  cut  out  into  cakes 
about  one  inch  in  diameter;  touch  each  cake  lightly 
with  the  top  of  the  finger  dipped  in  flour;  place  them 
on  wafer-paper,  sift  sug^r  over  them,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Bath  Buns. — Mix  well  two  poimds  of  fine  flour,  with 
half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  made  liquid  by  a  gentle 
heat ;  add  to  the  mixture  the  yolks  of  two  ana  the  white 
of  one  egg,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  the 
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same  quantity  of  good  yeast  all  well  beaten  together. 
When  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated,  set  it  by  to 
rise  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  you  must  add  to  it  six 
ounces  of  caraway  comfits,  reservmg  a  few  to  strew  oyer 
the  tops  of  the  buns  when  you  haye  formed  them.  They 
should  be  baked  upon  buttered  tins. 

If  the  aboye  liquids  should  not  be  sufficient  to  form 
the  flour  into  dough,  a  little  milk  or  water  may  be 
added. 

Bath  Cakes. — Mix  one  pound  of  fresh  butter  and  a 
pound  of  flour  with  a  gill  of  yeast  and  some  warm 
cream  into  a  paste;  set  it  by  in  a  warm  place  to  rise;  when 
sufficiently  risen,  mix  with  it  a  few  caraway  seeds,  and 
make  it  into  cakes  about  the  size  of  French  rolls  or  less; 
bake  them  on  buttered  tins. 

A  SoMEBSETSHu^E  BiscuiT  is  usually  made  with 
wheat-flour  fermented  with  yeast,  and  a  pretty  large 
quantity  of  caraway  seeds,  to  which  is  added  a  portion 
of  butter  more  or  less  large ;  they  are  baked  in  a  yery 
slow  oyen,  and  are  considerably  raised.  Next  to  Le- 
mann's  biscuits  they  are  the  most  wholesome. 

The  Victobia  Cake. — The  yolk  of  twelye  eggs, 
leaying  out  the  whites  of  six ;  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar 
beat  fine,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  the  peels  of  two 
cut  yery  fine  ;  whisk  these  iuOTcdients  together  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  then  add  twelye  ounces  of  flour. 
This  cake  to  be  put  into  the  oyen  immediately :  an  hour 
is  sufficient  to  bake  it. 

Shbewsbuby  Cakes. — Sift  one  pound  of  sugar^ 
some  pounded  cinnamon,  and  a  nutmeg  grated,  mto 
three  pounds  of  flour,  the  finest  sort ;  add  a  little  rose- 
water  to  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  mix  these  with 
the  flour,  &c. ;  then  pour  into  it  as  much  butter  melted 
as  will  make  it  a  good  thickness  to  roll  out. 

Mould  it  well,  and  roU  thin,  and  cut  it  into  such  shapes 
as  you  like. 

A  Plum  Cake. — Seyen  pounds  of  flour,  three  pounds 
of  butter,  eight  pounds  of  currants,  two  large  nutmegs, 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  doyes,  one 
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pound  of  sugar,  sixteen  eggs,  a  pint  of  yeast  warm,  as 
much  cfeam  as  you  think  will  wet  it>  pour  wine  in  your 
cream  till  it  is  as  thick  as  butter,  beat  one  pound  of  al* 
monds  with  wine  and  orange  flower-water,  put  one  pound 
of  orange,  lemon  and  citron.  To  ice  the  cake,  take  the 
whites  of  five  eggs,  whip  it  up  to  a  froth,  and  put  one 
pound  of  double  refined  sugar  sifted,  three  spocmfuls  of 
orange-flower  water,  whipt  all  the  time  the  cake  is  in 
the  oven. 

Sfonge  Caks  (Another  way). — Take  seven  eggs, 
their  weight  before  broken  in  sugar,  and  the  weight  of 
four  in  flour,  well  dried  and  sifbed;  beat  the  ycXks  and 
whites  separate;  then  add  the  sugar,  which  must  be 
sifted  very  fine,  to  the  whites;  when  well  mixed  by  beat- 
ing, add  the  yolks  and  then  the  floiur ;  beat  the  whole 
till  the  oven  is  ready,  which  should  be  tolerably  hot;  but- 
ter and  paper  the  pan. 

A  Cheap  Seed  Cake. — Mix  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
flour  with  half  a  poimd  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  allspice,  and  a  little  miger;  melt  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  butter  with  hau  a  pint  of  milk ;  when  just 
warm,  put  it  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  work 
up  to  a  good  dough.  Let  it  stand  before  the  fire  a  few 
^Jtninutes  before  it  goes  to  the  oven,  add  seeds  or  currants, 
and  bake  an  hour  and  a  half. 

A  Cheap  Seed  Cake  {Another  way). — Mix  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  flour,  and  a  pound  of  common  lump  sugar, 
eight  eggs  beaten  separately,  an  ounce  of  seeds,  two 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  the  same  of  milk  and  water. 

N.B. — ^Milk  alone  causes  cake  and  bread  soon  to- 
dry. 

Rice  Rock. — Wash  nine  ounces  of  rice  in  cold  water, 
then  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  pint  of  milk  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  loaf  sugar  (pounded),  and  let  it  steep 
over  a  very  slow  fire  (about  three  hours)  until  quite 
tender  and  swelled.  Should  the  rice  take  up  all  the 
milk  before  it  is  quite  done,  a  little  more  milk  must  be 
added.  When  done  spread  it  on  a  dish,  and  when 
nearly  cold,  break  it  up  with  a  fork.     When  quite  cold^ 
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mit  it  into  the  proper  dish,  pouring  a  cream  over  it. 
To  he  eaten  with  any  preserye. 

OiiANOs  Sfonob. — Dissolye  two  ounces  of  isinglass 
in  a  pint  of  water,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  then  mix 
witii  it  the  juice  of  six  large  oranges  and  a  lemon, 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  then  whisk  it  till  it  becomes  like 
sponge ;  th^i  put  it  into  a  mould,  and  the  next  day  it  is 
fit  for  use. 

Rice  Cheese  Cakes. — Take  the  yolks  of  eight  e{ 
and  beat  them  with  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar  and 
a  pound  of  groimd  rice;  a  few  bitter  ahnonds  well 
beaten,  and  lemon  peel  grated  to  your  taste;  then  add 
half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  oiled  and  cold,  beat  all  well 
together;  butter  the  patiy*pans  and  fill  them  half  full. 
The  oven  should  be  slow,  and  twenty  minutes  will  do 
them. 

To  BCAKE  Apple  Cake,  ob  Gateau  de  Pombces. — 
To  a  pound  and  a  half  of  apple  put  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  with  part 
of  the  juice ;  melt  ^e  suffar  in  a  little  water,  and  boil 
it  till  it  is  quite  stiff;  then  add  to  it  the  apple  and 
lemon ;  let  them  boil  till  quite  dissolved ;  put  it  into  the 
mould. 

Sponqe  Biscuits. — Take  twelve  eggs,  and  as  much 
sugar  and  flour  (of  each)  as  the  eggs  weigh,  potato 
flour  is  the  best,  hJalf  the  weight  of  tibe  eggs  if  you  use 
flour,  it  must  be  well  dried  that  it  may  not  ball,  and 
rubbed  through  a  sUk  sieve;  beat  the  eggs,  put  the 
yolks  and  whites  apart,  beat  the  yolks  wiw  powdered 
sugar,  to  which  you  will  add  a  little  orange  flower-water 
and  grated  lemon  peel ;  whip  the  whites  of  eggs  till 
th€^  are  quite  a  snow,  and  mix  them  with  the  yolks; 
add  then  the  flour,  wldch  must  be  mixed  well  with  the 
rest  in  beating  it  with  the  whip;  then  put  it  into  moulds 
well  buttered  with  melted  butter,- which  you  must  put 
on  with  a  brush,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  moderately 
hot.  If  the  cakes  are  not  of  a  good  colour,  you  must 
glaze  them  in  the  following  manner:  Take  sugar 
poimded  very  fine,  the  white  of  an  egg^  and  the  juice  of 
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half  a  lemon;  beat  them  together  till  they  become  quite 
white,  cover  the  biscuits  with  this,  and  let  it  dry.  This 
paste  made  lighter^ will  serve  to  make  little  biscuits ;  jou 
may  vary  the  preparations  in  a  manner  to  give  them 
more  or  less  lightness,  and  by  putting  different  perfumes 
to  change  their  quality. 

Diet  Bbead  Cake, — Boil  in  half  a  pint  of  watei^ 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  lump  sugar,  have  ready  one 
pint  of  eggs,  three  parts  yolks,  in  a  pan,  pour  in  the 
sugar,  and  whisk  it  quick  till  cold,  or  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  then  stir  in  two  pounds  of  sifted  flour,  case 
the  insides  of  square  tins  with  white  paper,  fill  them 
three  parts  full,  sift  a  little  sugar  over,  and  bake  it  in  a 
warm  oven,  and  while  hot  remove  them  from  the 
moulds. 

Almond  Cheese  Cakes. — Five  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  ditto,  pound  them  and 
mix  them  up  with  a  little  sweet  wine  to  prevent  them 
from  oiling,  put  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  melted 
butter,  and  three  eggs;  sweeten  to  your  taste;  tin  the 
patty-pan  with  thin  puff  paste,  sift  sugar  over  them  be- 
fore you  put  them  in  the  oven. 

Baba  Cakes. — Two  pounds  and  a  -half  of  flour,  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  butter,  ten  eggs,  three  penny- 
worth of  safi&on,  a  little  sugar  and  salt,  a  glass  of  wine, 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  raisins,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  currants,  and  a  table-spoonful  and  a  half  of 
yeast.  It  is  better  to  stand  twelve  hours  after  it  is 
made  before  it  is  baked.  These  ingredients  must  be  beat 
and  mixed  extremely  well  to  the  last  minute  before  it  is 
put  into  the  oven. 

GmoEBB&EAix. — Prepare  one  pound  a  half  of  flour, 
one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  treacle,  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  one  oimce  of  ginger  beat  and  sifted  nne,  cori- 
ander seeds  three  drachms,  caraway  seeds  one  drachm, 
butter  half  a  pound.  Boil  your  butter  and  treacle  toge* 
ther,  pour  hot  upon  the  flour,  mix  and  beat  well.  If  you 
make  it  or  mean  to  bake  it  in  the  morning,  prepare  it 
over  night.     It  is  better  to  remain  some  hours.     Butter 
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sheet  tins  and  roll  your  paste  very  thin  upon  the  tins;  it 
is  hest  to  bake  it  in  a  side  oven,  as  it  requires  great  at- 
tention in  baking. 

Hunting  Nuts. — One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
treade,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  about  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  and  one  ounce  of  pounded  g^ger, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel 
cut  into  pieces,  to  be  all  mixed  together,  rolled  out,  and 
cut  about  the  mze  round  of  a  wine-glass. 

Ginger  Cakes. — One  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
of  lump  sugar  pounded  fine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  little 
brandy  and  ginger  to  your  taste,  to  be  all  mixed  toge- 
ther into  a  paste,  and  made  into  little  cakes. 

CouLEGE  Puffs. — Take  a  pint  of  thin  cream,  five 
eggs,  whites  and  yolks,  two  table  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
some  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  one  lemon  grated;  sweeten  it 
to  your  taste,  put  it  in  small  teacups,  and  bake  it  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.     Serve  it  up  with  sweet  sauce. 

Easty  Bunns. — One  pound  of  flour,  two  larg^ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  of  yeast,  three  eggs,  one  pint  of 
cream,  a  few  currants  or  caraway  seeds;  let  it  stand  to 
rise,  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven.  This  will  make 
eighteen  buns. 

Little  Cakes. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  grated,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  juice  and  peel 
of  a  lemon,  a  few  almonds  blanched  and  cut ;  mix  all 
together  and  make  them  into  Httle  cakes.  Bake  them 
on  tins. 

Maltese  Cake. — Boil  one  pint  of  cream,  when  cold 
add  half  a  pound  of  pounded  white  sugar  and  the  juice 
of  two  lemons  ;  whisk  it  till  very  thick,  and  put  it  in  a 
small  high  sieve,  with  a  straining  cloth  at  the  end  in- 
stead of  hair.  Put  two  sticks  across  a  large  bason,  and 
place  the  sieve  on  them;  in  twenty -four  hours  turn  out 
the  cream  into  the  crystal  dish  for  use.  If  properly 
drained  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  cake.  To  be 
ornamented  with  harlequins. 
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Rock  Cake. — Two  pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  tbree 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  sifted  flnelj,  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  butter,  one  pound  and  a  half 
currants,  one  nutmeg,  one  wine-glass  and  a  half  of 
brandy,  the  peel  of  a  lemon  grated.  Break  the 
butter  into  the  flour,  and  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  warm  milk,  then  mix  them  all  together.  Have 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  well,  and  then  dip 
the  paste^  a  small  piece  at  a  time,  into  the  eggs,  and  roU 
them  in  your  hand.  Bake  them  on  buttered  tins.  The 
currants  not  to  be  inserted  till  the  butter  is  well  rubbed 
into  the  flour. 

Tdnbbidoe  Cakes. — Three  pounds  of  flne  flour,  one 
pound  of  lump  sugar  pounded,  two  ounces  of  caraway 
seeds,  one  quart  of  milk,  four  ounces  of  butter;  mix 
altogether  into  a  paste,  roll  it  out  very  thin,  cut  it  with 
the  top  of  a  wine-glass,  and  bake  the  cakes  on  a  tin. 

Drop  Biscuits. — Beat  six  eggs  well,  then  put  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  one  pound  of  fine  flour  sifted 
put  in  the  last  thing;  drop  them  very  small  on  paper, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Lemon  Cakes. — Take  one  pound  of  pure  sugar, 
twelve  ounces  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  eight  eggs,  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  grated,  and  a  little  orange-flower  water 
or  brandy;  beat  the  eggs  half  an  hour,  then  add  by  de- 
grees the  sugar,  flour,  &c.;  beat  it  all  fifteen  minutes 
longer,  then  drop  the  cakes  on  sheets  of  tin,  and  bake 
them;  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs  should  be  beaten 
separately. 

Receipt  fob  little  Cakes. — Take  half  a  pound  of 
fine  flour,  the  same  of  fine  currants,  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
the  same  of  butter,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  a  little 
orange-flower  water,  one  egg,  a  little  mace  cut  small ; 
beat  all  these  very  well,  put  them  into  the  bottoms  of 
little  patty  pans,  and  bake  them. 

GoosEBEBBY  Cakes. — Gather  the  gooseberries  when 
full  grown,  but  not  ripe  ;  put  them  in  a  jar  to  coddle  in 
a  kettle  of  water  until  they  are  sof^  then  rub  them 
through  a  sieve ;  to  a  pound  of  pulp  put  a  pound  of 
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loaf  sugar ;  stir  it  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  spread 
it  on  shallow  dishes,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun  ;  when  it  he- 
gins  to  candy,  cut  it  out  in  whatever  shapes  you  please; 
turn  it  every  day  until  it  becomes  dry  and  hard;  keep 
them  in  tin  boxes  in  a  dry  place. 

Bbighton  Biscuits. — One  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  quarter  of  an  oimce  of  volatile  salts, 
and  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water  ;  roll  it  out 
thin,  and  cut  them  what  size  you  please. 

D^SBY  Cakes. — One  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  cur- 
rants ;  mix  all  in  a  paste  with  eggs,  make  them  round 
and  thin^  what  size  you  please,  and  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven.  The  same  ingredients,  except  the  currants, 
are  what  is  called  Shrewsbury  Cakes. 
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German  Batter. — In  one  quart  of  milk  beat  ten 
eggs,  put  it  on  a  slow  fire  till  it  curds,  then  put  it  into 
a  cullender,  and  add  half  a  pound  of  pounded  white 
sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  melted  butter,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water;  put  the  above  into  a 
mould,  and  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  it  is 
to  be  made. 

Ginger  Souffle. — Boil  in  one  pint  of  milk,  and 
half  a  pint  of  cream,  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  one  ounce 
of  whole  ginger,  pour  the  above  boiliag  on  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  and  half  a  pound  of  beaten  white  sugar,  whisk 
it  till  cold  and  then  put  it  into  a  mould.  To  be  made 
twenty-four  hours  before  wanted. 

Gofers. — Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  eight  tea-spoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  yeast,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants ;  let  the  mixture  stand 
to  make  it  light  before  you  bake  it ;  rub  your  irons  every 
time  with  a  piece  of  nresh  butter  tied  up  in  a  doth. 
Some  think  eggs  preferable  to  yeast. 

Gooseberry  Fool. — Scald  a  quart  of  gooseberries 
with  half  a  pint  of  water,  when  quite  soft,  rub  the  pulp 
through  a  sieve  ;  boil  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  the  same 
quantity  of  cream  with  half  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  a 
stick  of  cinnamon  ;  strain  it  when  nearly  cold,  and  mix 
it  with  the  pulped  fruit,  and  sweeten  with  g^od  brown 
sugar.  Serve  in  glasses  or  custard  cups.  It  may  be 
made  with  three  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  pint  of 
milk  sweetened,  and  which  is  to  be  stirred  over  tne  fire 
till  a  little  thick,  and  when  cold  mixed  with  the  goose- 
harries. 

Asi  EXCELLENT  Short  Crust. — Two  ounces  of  su- 
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gar  pounded  and  sifted  fine,  then  mix  it  with  a  pound 
of  diy  flour,  ruh  into  it  three  ounces  of  butter  so  tine  as 
not  to  be  seen  ;  into  some  cream  put  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  well  beaten;  mix  all  well  together  until  it  becomes 
a  smooth  paste,  roll  it  very  thin,  and  bake  it  in  a  mode- 
rate oven« 

A  Venison  Pasty. — ^Take  a  neck  and  breast  of  ve- 
nison, bone  it,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt  to  your 
palate;  cut  the  breast  in  two  or  three  pieces,  but  do  not 
cut  the  £Ett  off  the  neck  if  you  can  avoid  it.  Lay  in  the 
breast,  and  neck  end  first,  and  the  best  end  of  tne  neck 
on  the  top,  that  the  fat  may  be  whole ;  make  a  puff 
paste  crust,  let  it  be  very  tnick  on  the  sides,  a  good 
i>ottom  crust,  and  thick  at  top;  cover  the  dish,  lay  in 
the  venison,  put  in  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  water,  close  the  pasty,  and  let  it  be  baked  two 
hours  in  a  very  quick  oven. 

In  the  meantime,  set  on  the  bones  of  the  venison  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  two  or  three  little  blades  of  mace, 
an  onion,  a  little  piece  of  crust  baked  crisp  and  brown, 
a  little  whole  pepper,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil 
sc^y  over  a  slow  fire  till  above  half  is  wasted,  then 
strain  it.  When  the  pasty  comes  out  of  the  oven,  lift 
up  the  lid,  and  pour  in  the  gravy.  When  the  venison 
IS  not  ht  enough,  take  the  fat  of  a  loin  of  mutton, 
steeped  in  a  little  rape  vinegar  and  wine  twenty-four 
hours,  lay  it  on  the  top  of  the  venison,  and  dose  the 
pasty.  It  is  wrong  of  some  people  to  think  that  venison 
cannot  be  baked  enough,  and  who  first  bake  it  in  a 
£Edse  crust,  and  then  in  the  pasty;  by  this  time  the  fine 
flavour  is  gone.  If  you  want  it  to  be  very  tender,  wash 
it  in  warm  milk  and  water,  dry  it  in  clean  cloths  till  it 
is  very  dry,  then  rub  it  all  over  with  vinegar,  and  hang 
it  in  the  air.  Keep  it  as  long  as  you  think  proper,  it 
will  thus  keep  good  for  a  fortnight,  but  be  sure  there  be 
no  moistness  about  it ;  if  there  is,  you  must  dry  it  well, 
and  throw  g^ger  over  it,  and  it  will  keep  a  long  time. 
When  you  use  it,  just  dip  it  in  luke-warm  water,  aitd 
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dry  it.  Bake  the  pasty  in  a  quick  oven,  if  it  is  large  it 
wul  take  three  hours,  then  the  venison  will  be  tender, 
and  have  all  the  fine  flavour.  The  shoulder  makes  an 
excellent  pasty,  boned,  and  made  as  above,  with  the 
mutton  fat.  This  pie,  if  kept  in  the  dish  in  which  it 
has  been  baked  with  jkhe  crust  on  it,  will  remain  good 
for  many  days. 

Venison  Pasty  (^Another  way).— Cut  a  neck  or 
breast  into  small  steaks,  rub  them  over  with  a  seasoning 
of  sweet  herbs,  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt;  fry 
them  slifiphtly  in  nutter;  line  the  sides  and  edges  of  a 
dish  with  puff  paste,  lay  in  the  steaks,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  rich  gravy  made  with  the  trimmings  of  the 
venison;  add  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  vinegar;  cover  the 
dish  with  piiff  paste,  and  bake  it  neany  two  hours; 
pour  a  little  more  gravy  into  the  pie  before  serving^ 
it  up. 

GoFFBES. — Half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
two  eggs,  with  only  one  white,  a  spoonful  of  yeast,  two 
ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a  little  milk,  a  little  salt, 
mix  all  well  together,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise, 
but  not  too  near,  make  the  irons  hot  over  a  stove,  and 
pour  in  the  batter. 

Puff  Paste. — Half  a  pound  of  flour,  six  ounces  <^ 
butter,  one  hour  baking;  mix  the  flower  with  water, 
then  cut  and  roll  the  butter  in  thin  slices,  put  a  layer 
over  the  paste  you  have  made,  then  turn  it,  and  repeat  it 
two  or  three  times  till  it  is  used  up. 

Paste  fob  the  Timballe. — Put  on  the  table  a 
pound  of  flour,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  and  put  a 
little  water,  four  spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lard,  two  yolks  of  e^gs  and  salt;  mix  all 
these  well  together,  and  gradually  mix  in  all  the  flour, 
and  make  the  paste  very  firm;  to  make  a  timballe,  which 
is  a  pasty  made  in  a  casserole,  take  the  paste  already 
described,  roll  it  with  the  rolling-pin  till  it  is  very  thin, 
line  the  casserole  with  it,  taking  care  not  to  break  it, 
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fill  it  with  a  ragout  of  meat  or  fish  already  dressed,  and 
a  little  sauce,  cover  it  over  with  the  paste,  moisten  the 
edges  of  the  paste  which  covers  the  pasty,  and  should 
come  heyond  the  casserole  a  little,  and  cover  it  close 
with  the  cover;  put  your  casserole  into  the  red  hot  char- 
coal cinders,  and  cover  it  on  the  top  with  more;  when  it 
is  done,  turn  the  casserole  over  on  a  dish,  you  must 
open  the  timhalle  at  the  top  to  put  in  a  sauce  which  will 
supply  what  has  heen  used  up  in  the  dressing  it. 

LsMON  Mince  Pies. — Cut  three  large  lemons,  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice,  hoil  the  peel  and  pulp  until  it  will 
pound  fine  in  a  mortar ;  put  to  it  one  pound  of  beef 
suet,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped,  one  pound  of 
fine  sugar ;  mix  it  all  well  together,  then  stir  in  the 
juice  of  the  lemons  and  a  little  brandy;  add  sweetmeats 
to  your  taste. 

Mince  Pie  is  made  in  a  variety  of  ways;  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  a  good  one.  Take  one  pound  of  the 
inside  of  the  lean  part  of  a  loin  of  beef,  or  any  other 
part  which  is  tender  and  free  from  membranes,  &c.,  let 
it  be  parboiled,  and  when  cold,  minced  very  fine;  some 
prefer  to  this  cold  roast  beef;  mince  also  nnethe  same 
quantity  of  beef  suet,  and  wash  and  dry  by  the  fire  one 
pound  also  of  currants,  to  which  some  will  add  the  same 
quantity  of  raisins  stoned  and  minced  fine,  take  also  a 
pound  of  some  good  boiling  apples,  pared,  cored,  and 
minced  very  fine ;  mix  the  whole  well  together,  to  which 
add  one  pound  of  powdered  lump  or  fine  raw  sugar,  half 
an  ounce  of  salt,  one  drachm  each  of  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  all  in  powder,  and  four  ounces  or  more  each  of 
candied  citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel  (some  use  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  each  than  is  here  set  down),  all  well 
minced,  and  tne  outside  of  two  or  three  lemons  grated 
fine,  and  their  juice;  add  to  the  whole,  well  mixed,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
sherry  or  other  good  wine.  If  this  mixture  be  put  into 
a  stone-jar,  closely  stopped,  it  will  keep  for  many  months. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  minced  meat. 
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Short  Paste. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar;  ice  it  on 
the  top. 

Cassot  Pudding. — Wash  and  scrape  some  carrots, 
boil  them  till  quite  soft  in  a  good  quantity  of  water, 
take  off  the  outsides,  and  grate  or  beat  in  a  mortar,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  middle  part  of  the  carrots ; 
add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  either  clarified 
or  beaten  to  a  cream,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  some  su- 
gar, and  a  little  brandy;  bake  it  in  a  dish  with  a  puff 
paste  at  the  bottom,  and  add  candied  orange  or  lemon- 
peeL 

Citron  Pudding. — Boil  some  Windsor  beans  quite 
soft,  take  off  the  skins,  and  beat  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in 
a  mortar  or  wooden  bowl  till  quite  fine,  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  either  clarified  or  beaten 
to  a  cream,  tour  eggs  well  beaten,  some  sugar,  orange- 
flower  water,  and  brandy ;  put  a  puff  paste  in  the  dish, 
and  any  quantity  of  citron,  cut  in  long  bits,  and  laid  upoo 
the  paste ;  then  pour  the  pudding  into  the  dish,  stiek 
bits  of  citron  round  the  edge  of  the  dish  for  ornament, 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Squab  Pie  is  a  west-country  dish,  and  is  there  by- 
many  much  esteemed,  but  it  will  require  a  good  stomam 
to  digest  it.  It  is  made  with  good  plain  paste  and  mut- 
ton chops,  apples,  pared  and  cut  into  pieces,  and  onions 
sliced;  usually  about  equal  quantities  of  the  three  ingre- 
dients are  employed,  with  some  pepper  and  salt ;  water 
must  be  put  into  the  dish,  but  not  so  much  as  for  mutton 
or  beef-steak  pie.  A  pie  of  a  moderate  size  will  require 
two  or  more  hours  to  be  baked. 

Squab  Pie  {Another  way), — Slice  some  onions  and 
pippins,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  them,  strew 
some  sugar  over,  and  lay  upon  them  scnne  mutton  chops> 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ;  then  another  large  pip- 
pin, and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full;  pour  in  about  a  pint 
of  water,  and  cover  with  good  paste. 

Apples  in  Syrup  for  present  Use. — Pare  and 
core  some  hard  round  apples,  and  throw  them  into  a 
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basin  of  water;  as  they  are  done,  clarify  as  much  loaf 
sugar  as  will  cover  them;  put  the  apples  aloug  with  the 
juice  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  let  them  simmer  till 
quite  clear;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  them. 
Place  them  on  the  dish  they  are  to  appear  at  table,  and 
•  pour  syrup  over  them. 
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Leghb  Cbeam. — Beat  up  three  eggB,  leaving  out  two 
of  the  whites,  and  add  to  them  gradually  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  milk;  then  mix  very  carefully  four  tahle-spoon- 
fuls  of  fine  wheat  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  finely  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar,  with  grated  lemon-peel,  to  give  a  fla- 
vour; boil  these  ingredients  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring 
constantly  to  prevent  burning  until  the  flour  is  quite  dis- 
solved. Prepare  a  shallow  dish  with  some  ratafia 
cakes  at  the  bottom,  and  when  the  crema  is  sufficiently 
boiled,  pour  it  through  a  sieve  upon  the  cakes  ;  just  be- 
fore sending  it  up,  some  finely  powdered  cinnamon, 
should  be  dusted  thickly  over  it.  This  dish  is  served  up 
cold. 

Raspbebby  Cbeam. — Boil  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  a  very  little  water;  when  dissolved,  strain  it 
through  a  hair  sieve;  while  warm,  put  to  it  a  quart  of 
cream,  keep  whisking  it  up  while  putting  the  isinglass 
in;  warm  about  half  a  pint  of  raspberry  jelly,  put  it  to 
the  cream,  with  a  little  sifted  sugar,  and  a  small  glass  of 
brandy,  whisk  it  well  until  it  becomes  thick,  then  put  it 
into  your  mould. 

In  summer,  use  fresh  raspberry,  about  a  pint  will 
make  a  mould  of  a  pint  and  a  half;  rub  them  through  a 
tammy. 

Mock  Ice. — Take  preserved  strawberry,  raspberry, 
and  currant  jam  or  jelly,  of  each  one  table  spoonful,  put 
the  whole  into  a  sieve,  with  as  much  cream  as  v^ill 
scarcely  fill  a  shape,  dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a 
gill  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  nearly  cold,  then 
mix  it  with  the  cream  and  fruit,  and  put  in  a  shape. 
Put  in  a  cool  place,  and  when  it  is  formed,  turn  it  out. 

Swiss  Cbeam. — Spread  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish 
plums,  apricots,  cherries,  or  any  other  preserves,  squeeze 
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on  them  the  juice  of  a  lemon ;  boll  a  pint  of  cream 
sweetened  and  poiu'  it  upon  the  preserves  while  hot.  It 
must  be  made  tne  day  before  it  is  required. 

Obange-floweb  Cream.  —This  is  the  most  commcm 
of  the  white  creams,  and  can  be  made  at  little  expense. 
Dilute  a  table-spoonful  of  the  finest  sifted  flour  in  a 
little  cold  milk,  adding  to  it  a  pinch  of  finely  sifted  salt. 
Put  over  the  fire  in  a  very  clean  stew-pan,  a  quart  of 
the  best  fresh  milk  you  can  obtain,  with  a  stick  of  cin- 
namon in  it ;  stir  it  now  and  then  to  prevent  the  cream 
from  settling  at  the  top.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  put 
in  the  diluted  flom*;  stir  this  one  way  until  it  boils,  and 
let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  imtil  it  has  acquired  some 
consistency;  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  take  out 
the  cinnamon.  In  the  meanwhile,  dissolve  in  as  little 
water  as  will  suffice,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar  to  sweeten  the  cream ;  into  this  put  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  orange-nower 
water;  beat  up  the  whole  well  together.  When  the 
cream  is  taken  from  the  fire,  pour  in  this  mixture  sud- 
denly, and  stir  it  well  round »  then  replace  the  stew-pan 
on  the  6re,  which  must  be  very  slow,  and  stir  it  gently 
until  the  cream  is  of  a  proper  thickness  ;  but  be  careful 
that  it  does  not  boil,  or  even  approach  the  boiling-point, 
else  it  would  be  spoiled.  When  the  cream  is  done,  pour 
it  into  the  dish  or  glass  in  which  it  is  to  appear  at  table, 
and  put  it  to  cool  in  a  place  where  the  vapours  of  no 
other  culinary  preparation  can  afiect  it.  Make  it  five 
or  six  hours  before  it  is  wanted.  If  you  put  the  cream 
into  cut  glass,  let  it  cool  sufficiently  first  to  avoid  all 
danger  of  breakage.     Warm  the  glass  also  gradually. 

Blang-Manqe. — To  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  put  one 
pint  of  boiling  water,  the  next  day  set  it  on  the  Bre 
until  it  boils,  then  strain  it  off,  and  add  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  the  peel  and  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  a  little  brandy  ;  sugar  it  to  your  taste;  set 
it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  ready  to  boil,  then  strain  it,  and 
keep  it  stirred  until  it  is  cool,  then  put  it  into  moulds 
that  have  been  in  cold  water. 
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Apple  Cakb. — Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lump  sugar 
put  to  one  pint  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  some  time; 
then  add  two  pounds  of  apples  pared  and  cored,  and  the 
peel  of  a  large  lemon;  boil  all  together  till  quite  stiff, 
then  put  into  a  mould,  and  when  cold  turn  it  Sbt.  Serve 
with  a  rich  custard. 

Venetian  Cbeam. — Take  a  pint  of  milk,  more  or 
less,  to  make  it  the  more  relishing,  put  in  some  sugar,  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a  little  salt,  being  boiled,  strain 
it  three  or  four  times  through  a  sieve,  with  four  or  five 
yolks  of  new  laid  eggs;  put  your  dish  over  the  fire,  put 
m  it  your  milk,  cover  your  dish  with  fire,  under  and 
over,  till  your  cream  is  well  taken.  It  must  be  served 
up  hot. 

All  these  dishes  will  be  more  delicious  with  cream 
than  with  milk. 

Coffee  Cream. — Take  a  quart  of  cream,  put  it  in  a 
stew-pan  with  a  bit  of  sugar  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
ground  coffee,  and  let  it  all  boil  together,  then  take  it 
off;  take  two  or  three  gizards  of  either  fowls  or  chickens, 
open  them,  and  take  off  the  skin,  wash  it  and  cut  it 
small,  put  it  in  a  cup  into  which  you  put  a  glass  full  of 
coffee  cream;  then  put  this  cup  near  the  fire,  or  on  hot 
dnders,  and  when  it  is  taken  put  it  in  your  coffee  cream, 
strain  it  off  two  or  three  times.  Put  your  cream  on  hot 
cinders  in  a  dish,  cover  the  same  with  another  with  fire 
over  it.  Your  cream  being  taken,  put  it  in  a  cool  place 
and  serve  it  up. 

Lemon  Syulabubs. — To  a  pint  of  cream  put  a  pint 
of  double-refined  sugar,  the  juice  of  seven  lemons; 
grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  into  a  pint  of  white 
wine  and  half  a  pint  of  sack,  then  put  them  into  a  deep 
pot  and  whisk  them  for  half  an  hour;  put  it  into  glasses 
the  night  before  you  want  it;  it  is  better  for  stemding 
two  or  three  days,  but  it  will  keep  a  week  if  required. 

Orange  Custards. — Boil  very  tender  the  rind  of  half 
a  Seville  orange  and  beat  in  a  mortar  until  very  fine;  put 
to  it  a  spoonful  of  best  brandy,  the  juice  of  a  Seville 
orange,  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  yolk  of  four 
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eggs.  Beat  them  all  together  for  ten  minuted,  and  then 
pour  in  by  degrees  a  pint  of  boiling  cream;  beat  them 
until  cold,  then  put  into  custard  cups  in  a  dish  of  hot 
water.  Let  them  stand  till  they  are  set,  then  take  them 
out,  and  sdck  preserved  orange-peel  on  the  top. 

Rice  Cream. — Take  two  spoonfuls  of  rice  flour,  and 
put  it  into  a  stew-pan;  mix  it  up  with  good  cream,  sea- 
son it  with  sugar,  then  strain  it  off ;  after  which  put  it 
again  into  the  stew-pan  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon  and  a 
bit  of  green  lemon  peel,  with  a  little  orange-flower 
water.  Let  it  remain  on  the  fire,  but  not  too  long ; 
when  done,  and  pretty  thin,  dish  it  up ;  put  it  into  a 
cool  place,  and  when  not  quite  cold,  serve  it  up.  It  may 
be  sent  up  cold  if  preferred. 

Whipt  Chocolate  Cream. — Beat  half  a  pomid  of 
chocolate  down  in  two  pints  of  water  upon  a  slow  fire; 
stir  it  with  a  spatula;  when  it  is  well  dissolved  and  re- 
duced, take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  six  yolks  of  iresh 
eggs,  four  pints  of  rich  cream,  and  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar;  put  the  whole  in  a  basin,  and  when 
cold  finish  it  as  the  others. 

Whipt  Marasquino  Cream. — Put  into  a  pint  of 
rich  cream  half  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  mix  it,  and  put 
in  a  glass  of  marasquino ;  all  being  well  mixed,  whip 
the  mousse,  and  finish  it  as  the  foregoing. 

Lemon  Rice. — Boil  sufficient  rice  in  milk,  with  white 
sugar  to  taste,  till  it  is  soft ;  put  it  into  an  earthenware 
blanc-mange  mould,  and  leave  it  till  cold.  Peel  a  lemon 
very  thick,  cut  the  peel  into  shreds  about  half  an  inch 
in  length;  put  them  into  a  little  water,  boil  them  up,  and 
throw  the  water  away,  or  it  will  be  too  bitter;  then  pour 
a  tea-cupful  of  firesh  water  upon  them ;  squeeze  and 
strain  the  juice  of  the  lemon  ;  add  it,  with  white  sugar, 
to  the  water  and  shreds,  and  let  this  stew  gently,  on  a 
very  slow  fire,  for  two  hours.  When  cold,  it  will  be  a 
syrup.  Having  turned  out  the  jellied  rice  into  a  cut- 
glass  dish,  pour  the  syrup  gradually  upon  the  mass, 
taking  care  that  the  little  shreds  of  peel  are  equally 
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distributed  over  the  whc^e.     This  is  to  be  served  up 
cold. 

Lemon  Rice  {Another  way). — Boil  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  whole  rice,  about  six  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a 
piece  of  lemon  peel  in  a  pint  of  milk  for  an  ^ur  and  a 
naif;  put  it  hot  into  a  mould,  and  when  quite  cold,  turn 
it  out  into  a  dish,  and  pour  some  syrup  ovot  it  made  of 
the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon,  a  cup  of  water,  and  twelve 
lumps  of  sugar  boiled  slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Cheese  Fritters. — Pound  good  cheese  with  bread' 
crumbs,  raw  yolks,  rasped  ham,  and  butter.  Make  this 
into  oval  balls,  flatten,  dip  in  stiff  fritter-batter,  and  fry 
them. 

Ginger  Cream. — Four  ounces  of  preserved  ginger, 
sliced  fine,  three  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup,  five  beaten  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  cream,  imperial 
measure.  Boil  and  whisk.  If  sugar  is  wanted,  add 
the  finest,  then  isinglass ;  freeze  the  cream.  This  may 
be  flavoured  with  a  tincture  of  ginger. 

Zest  for  Gravies. — Take  of  powdered  thyme, 
sweet  marjoram,  sage,  and  savoury,  each  two  drachms; 
Cayenne,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  angelica,  in  powder, 
one  drachm;  and  Coriander  seeds  two  drachms,  to  be 
well  mixed  together. 

To  clarify  Sugar. — Put  in  a  middling-sized  pre- 
serving pan  the  fourth  part  of  a  white  of  eggy  whip  it 
until  it  whitens ;  add  one  quart  of  filtered  water,  and 
one  pound  of  fine  sugar  broken  in  pieces ;  stir  it,  and 
set  the  pan  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  set 
it  at  the  comer  of  the  stove  to  throw  up  the  scum  ;  to 
assist  this  operation,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  cold  water, 
and  when  boiled  ten  minutes,  take  off  the  scmn,  and 
throw  in  at  intervals  two  spoonMs  more  of  water,  that 
they  may  throw  off  all  the  remaining  scum;  when  it 
becomes  clear  and  white,  the  sugar  is  clarified ;  strain 
it  through  the  comer  of  a  wet  napkin,  or  silk  sieve,  into 
a  basin  ;  observe  the  sugar  when  the  scum  is  thrown  up 
by  boiling,   or  you  risk  the  loss  of  some  of  it,  and  do 
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not  skim  it  when  it  commences  boiling,  as  that  hinders 
the  clarification.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  a  very  white 
syrup,  when  the  sugar  throws  up  its  first  scum,  squeeze 
upon  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  which  bleaches  it  perfectly; 
too  much#f  egg  hurts  the  operation. 

To  Boiii  Sugar. — To  every  pound  of  sugar  allow 
half  a  pint  of  water  ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  the  sugar 
be  entirely  dissolved ;  when  it  first  boils  up,  pour  in  a 
little  cold  water,  and  when  it  boils  a  second  time, 
take  it  off  the  fire ;  let  it  settle  ten  diinutes,  carefully 
scum  it,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  or  a  little  longer, 
and  then  put  in  the  fruit. 

To  Clarify  Isinglass  in  a  short  Time. — For  a 
mould  take  one  oimce  and  three  quarters  of  best  isin- 
glass, wash  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  two  quarts 
of  filtered  water  and  two  ounces  of  sugar;  place  over 
the  fire;  when  it  boils  set  it  at  the  comer  of  the  stove  to 
boil  rather  quick,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and 
when  reduced  to  half  a  pint,  pass  it  through  a  napkin 
into  a  basin ;  many  add  a  piece  of  the  rind  of  lemon  to 
take  off  the  taste  of  the  isinglass,  which  is  quite  unne- 
cessary if  the  isinglass  be  good ;  a  little  lemon  juice  is 
good,  but  the  rind  tiats  the  isinglass  yellow  ;  and  when 
used  in  white  jelly  of  lemon,  marasquin,  aniseed,  or  any 
other  white  liquor,  this  yellow  injures  the  beauty  of  the 
jelly ;  the  correct  clarification  of  the  isinglass  and  sugar 
i^ould  be  considered  the  chief  part  of  the  operation. 
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JELLIES. 

In  making  jams  or  jellies,  boil  the  fruit  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  sugar  is  added.  By  this  mode  the 
flavour  is  better,  the  colour  retained,  and  the  watery  par- 
ticles evaporate.  Much  care  is  necessary  in  this  branch 
of  the  art.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  fruit  cannot  be 
well  managed,  the  heat  being  required  to  act  for  too 
long  a  time,  which  discolours  the  fruit,  and  contracts  a 
bitter  taste  from  the  copper,  and  its  colour  cannot  be 
kept,  as  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  it  will  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  pan  and  blacken ;  some  use  the  German 
enamelled  sauce-pan.  -  The  pots  should  not  be  tied  until 
the  next  day  when  they  are  perfectly  cold.  Cut  white 
paper  the  size  of  the  interior  of  the  pot,  and  dipped  in 
brandy  when  the  jam  or  jelly  is  cold,  with  a  double 
paper  tied  over  the  top,  and  put  away  in  a  dry  place. 

Apple  Jelly. — Take  John  apples,  codling,  or  non- 
such, pare  and  cut  them  in  slices,  put  them  mto  a  deep 
stew-pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them ;  boil 
them  gently  till  they  will  mash,  and  then  strain  them 
through  a  jelly-bag ;  to  every  pint  of  liquor  add  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar;  boil  it  till  it  comes  to  the  top  for 
ten  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  a  mould  with  or  without 
sliced  lemon  peel.  A  quart  only  should  be  done  at  a 
time  ;  the  apples  should  be  full  grown,  but  not  too  ripe. 
This  jelly  will  keep. 

Apple  Jelly  (Another  way), — Take  one  hundred 
good  apples,  either  Hawthorn  Deans  or  Kentish  Codlings, 
pare  them,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  only  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them,  boil  them  to  a  pulp,  then  put  them 
into  a  flannel  bag  to  let  the  juice  run  from  them  (care  must 
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be  taken  not  to  squeeze  the  bag  or  let  it  rub  against  any 
thing)  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  ten  ounces  of  sugar,  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  some  of  the  peel,  then  boil  it  as  you 
would  currant-jelly,  and  put  it  into  moulds. 

Quince  Jelly. — Pare  your  quinces  and  take  out  the 
core,  then  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  put  them  in  water  as 
you  do  them,  then  put  them  in  a  jar  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  let  them  boil  six  or  eight  hours  in  a 
copper,  strain  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  add  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  weU,  then  put  it  in  shapes — 
add  a  little  juice. 

Orange  Jellt. — Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  isin- 
glass, and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  melt 
it  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  until  it  is  a  syrup  with 
some  orange  and  lemon-peel  in  it,  while  it  is  warm  add 
the  juice  of  six  China  oranges,  three  Seville  oranges,  and 
two  lemons,  stir  it  well  together,  then  strain  it  through  a 
jelly  bag,  and  put  it  into  moulds.  The  fruit  should  not 
be  boiled. 

Orange  Jelly.  —  Grate  the  rind  of  two  Seville 
oranges,  two  China  oranges,  and  two  lemons,  squeeze  the 
juice  of  three  of  each,  and  strain  it,  add  the  juice  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  water, 'and  boil  it  until  it  almost  candies,  have  ready  a 
quart  of  isinglass  jelly  made  with  two  ounces,  put  to  it  the 
syrup,  and  boil  it  once  up,  strain  off  the  jelly,,  and  let  it 
stand  to  settle  before  putting  it  into  the  mould. 

Punch  Jelly. — Throw  the  peel  of  two  good  lemons 
and  half  an  ounce  of  tea  into  a  syrup  of  clarified  sugar 
(about  twelve  or  more  ounces)  nearly  boiling;  cover  it, 
and  whilst  it  is  cooling,  run  the  juice  of  nve  lemons 
through  a  jelly-bag,  pass  the  liquor  through  a  silk  sieve, 
and  mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  good  arrack  or  old  rum, 
and  one  ounce  of  isinglass  clarified — it  takes  one  ounce 
and  a  half  to  make  one  oimce  of  clarified.  Finish  as 
usual. 

Jellies  of  lemons,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  liqueurs  and 
wines,  require  more  sugar  and  isinglass  than  jellies  of 
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strawberries,  raspberries,  &c.,  which  require  their  flayour 
to  be  heightened  with  the  juice  of  lemon. 

Jel.lt  of  Chebries. — Take  the  kernels  and  stalks 
from  two  pounds  of  fine  clear  ripe  cherries,  and  four 
ounces  of  picked  red  currants,  press  the  juice  from  the 
fruit  and  pass  it  through  the  bag;  mix  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  clarified  sugar  with  it,  and  one  ounce  of  clari- 
fied isinglass,  and  finish  in  the  accustomed  manner* 
For  every  ounce  of  clarified  isinglass^  you  must  use  one 
ounce  and  a  half. 

When  ready  to  serve,  dip  it  into  warm  water  in  a  ves- 
sel large  enough  to  admit  the  mould  easily,  turn  it  quickly 
on  to  the  dish  and  take  off  the  mould. 

Jeixy  of  Foub  Fruits. — Have  four  ounces  of  fine 
cherries,  the  same  of  raspberries  and  strawberries,  and 
eight  ounces  of  red  currants,  squeeze  and  run  the  juice 
through  the  bag,  mix  it  afterwards  with  syrup  and  isin- 
glass, as  in  the  gelee  de  cerisses,  and  finisn  as  usual;  or 
the  fruits  may  be  infused  in  the  sugar,  and  unless  the 
bag  be  very  good,  this  is  the  best  mode. 

White  Currant  Jellt. — After  the  fruit  is  stripped 
from  the  stalks,  put  it  into  a  pan,  and  when  it  boils,  run  it 
through  a  sieve;  take  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
juice,  and  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes. 

Calves'  Feet  Jelly. — Two  calves'  feet  stewed  iu 
three  quarts  of  water  to  a  strong  jelly,  the  fat,  when 
cold,  to  be  taken  off  very  clean;  add  sugar,  wine,  lemon- 
peel,  and  juice  to  your  taste;  and  when  boiling  throw  in 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  clear  it  with  the  whites  of  six  eggs, 
let  it  bpil  about  twenty  minutes,  then  isike  it  off  and  let 
it  stand  a  little  while,  strain  it  through  a  flannel  bag. 

J 'Mange. — Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  hidf  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  then  boil  it 
one-third  away,  then  put  it  to  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
and  sugar  to  your  taste,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  Ratafia 
or  Mountain;  when  quite  cool  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
and  three  whites,  boi^  well  beaten  and  strained;  stir  it 
all  one  way  on  a  slow  fire,  till  it  just  boils,  then  strain  it* 
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Wet  ihe  mould  before  you  put  it  in.  It  will  turn  out 
of  the  mould  better  if  made  twentj-four  hours  before 
used. 

To  MAKE  Red  Currant  Jelly  without  Boiling. 
— Pick  from  the  stalks,  and  strain  either  white  or  red 
currants  into  a  basin  or  pan  (having  first  weighed  the 
pan),  then  weigh  the  juice.  Take  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  finest  loaf  sugar,  either  roll  or  break  it  very  small; 
add  it  to  the  juice,  and  with  a  silver,  or  a  bone  spoon 
(not  iron),  stir  the  mass  till  the  sugar  be  dissolved ;  it 
will  not  require  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  effect 
this,  nor  need  it  be  constantly  stirred.  Put  the  syrup 
into  jelly  glasses,  or  small  jelly  pots,  leave  it  uncovered 
till  the  morning,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  set  and  fit 
to  be  tied  over;  tie  down  the  pots,  placing  brandy  paper 
over,  as  for  other  jams  or  jellies. 

COMPOTES,  &c. 

Gooseberry  Fool,  or  a  Compote  op  Gooseber- 
ries.— The  fruit  being  picked,  must  be  put  into  a  jar 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  kept  in  a  boiling  water 
bath  till  it  becomes  tender.  Force  the  pulp  up  mrough 
a  sieve,  and  mix  half  its  weight,  or  more,  of  raw  sugar 
with  it,  then  make  the  mixture  scalding  hot;  or  you  may, 
instead  of  pulping  the  gooseberries,  when  they  are 
stewed  till  they  are  tender,  beat  them  well  up  with  half 
their  weight  of  raw  sugar,  and  then  boil  the  compote  for 
a  few  minutes.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  your  pots, 
and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place. 

Compote  op  Cherries. — Let  your  cherries  be  ripe 
and  good ;  pick  off  the  stems,  and  soak  them  in  cold 
water;  drain  them,  and  then  put  them  into  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  strong  syrup,  boil  for  some  minutes ;  take 
off  the  scum,  and  when  cold,  put  them  into  your  com- 
pote pot.  Half  a  pound  of  sugar  is  usually  necessary  to 
a  pound  of  fruit. 

Compote  op  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries  may 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  to  that  of  cherries. 
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Compote  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  made 
similar  to  cherries,  except  that  they  are  not  left  on  the 
fire  so  long. 

Compote  op  Pears. — Put  your  pears  in  water,  and 
set  them  over  the  fire,  in  order  that  you  may  peel  them 
more  readily.  After  which  cut  them  into  quarters,  and 
put  them  into  cold  water  to  prevent  their  turning  black; 
blanch  them  in  boiling  water,  and  plunge  them  again 
into  cold  water.  Clarify  and  boil  some  sugar  into  a 
thick  syrup,  into  which  put  your  pears  well  drained  ; 
then  put  them  into  your  compote  pot  or  jar,  add  some 
lemon-peel  to  them,  and  pour  more  of  the  syrup  over 
them. 

Compote  of  Apples  is  made  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
pears,  but  a  little  more  sugar  is  used.  Syrups  consist  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  water  or  in  the  juices  of  fruits  ;  a  good 
rule  to  be  adopted  in  their  preparation,  that  in  dissolving 
sugar  in  water,  it  is  necessary  that  the  solution  should 
be  completed  by  more  or  less  boiling,  and  that  all  syrups 
should  be  made  of  such  consistence,  that  when  cold,  and 
when  poured  out  of  a  spoon  or  cup  in  a  little  stream,  a 
globule  of  the  syrup  should  rise  up  to  the  cup  with  an 
elastic  rebound,  a  proof  that  the  syrup  is  thick  enough  to 
keep  ;  if  made  thicker  it  will  candy,  and  if  made  thinner 
it  will  ferment. 

Compote  of  Orange.  —  Take  four  or  six  fine 
oranges,  take  off  the  skin,  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife 
take  off  all  the  threads  ;  have  half  a  pound  of  clarified 
sugar  hot  in  a  basin,  cut  them  into  slices  and  put  them 
in  the  sugar,  dress  them  in  a  compote  dish,  and  serve  with 
the  syrup  poured  over  them. 

Orange  Marmalade. — Procmre  Seville  oranges, 
stew  them  till  they  become  so  tender,  that  you  can 
pierce  them  with  a  straw,  changing  the  water  two  or 
three  times.  Drain  them,  take  off  the  rind,  weigh  the 
pulps,  previously  taking  out  the  pips  ;  and  supposing  the 
quantity  to  be  six  pounds,  add  seven  of  sugar ;  boil  it 
slowly  till  the  syrup  be  clear,  then  add  the  peel,  having 
cut  it   into  strips.     Boil  it  a^ain,   and  it  is  finished. 
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This  is  a  new  method,  and  found  to  he  excellent  as  well 
as  economical.  Seville  oranges  are  in  their  hest  state  at 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 

To  PRESERVE  Oranges  whole. — Put  the  oranges 
into  strong  salt  and  water,  for  a  week,  changing  it  twice 
during  that  time,  then  put  them  into  fresh  water  for  a 
day,  cut  a  hole  and  take  out  the  seeds,  put  them  into  a 
thm  syrup,  let  them  boil  very  gently,  closely  covered  for 
half  an  hour,  when  taken  from  the  fire  place  them  in  a 
jar  with  the  hole  upwards,  fill  them  with  syrup,  and 
repeat  the  boiling  every  day,  until  they  are  dear.  Two 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  one  pint  and  a  half  of  water  for 
three  oranges  ;  the  last  time  strain  the  syrup. 

Transparent  Marmalade. — Cut  the  palest  Seville 
oranges  in  quarters,  take  the  pulp  out,  and  put  it  in  a 
basin,  prick  out  the  seeds  and  skins.  Let  the  outsides 
soak  in  water  with  a  little  salt  all  night,  then  let  them 
boil  with  a  good  quantity  of  spring  water  till  tender, 
drain  and  rub  them  into  very  thin  slices,  and  put  them 
to  the  pulp,  and  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  double  refined  sugar,  beaten  very  fine,  boil 
them  together  twenty  minutes,  and  be  very  careful  not 
to  break  the  slices.  If  not  quite  clear,  simmer  it  for  six 
or  eight  minutes  longer;  it  must  be  stirred  very  gently, 
and,  when  cold,  put  into  glasses  or  China.  No  sweet 
Sevilles  to  be  mixed  with  it. 

Another  Orange  Marmalade. — Cut  the  SeviUe 
oranges  in  halves,  take  out  the  pulp  and  clear  it  from  the 
seeds  and  skin,  let  the  peels  lay  one  night  in  cold  water, 
then  tie  them  up  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  them  in  a  sauce-pan 
without  a  lid  till  they  are  sufficiently  soft  for  a  pin  to  run 
through  them  (the  water  should  cover  them) ;  when  done, 
cut  them  in  very  small  slips  ;  before  the  oranges  are  out 
weigh  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  fruit  put  half  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar,  clarify  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  then  add  the  juice,  the  pulp,  and  the  peel,  and 
boil  all  together  till  it  is  of  a  proper  thickness;  half  an 
hour  is  sufficient. 

To  preserve  Melons. — Pare  off  the  rind,  and  tak^ 
out  the  seeds,  then  put  it  into  water,  and  let  it  remaia 
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until  it  is  mouldy,  that  is,  two  or  three  days,  then  put  it 
in  fresh  water,  oyer  the  fire,  to  coddle  for  some  time, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil,  as  that  will  spoil  it;  with  a  pint  of 
water  and  a  pound  of  sugar  make  a  syrup;  when  it  boils 
skim  it,  and  put  the  melon  in,  and  boil  it  a  little  wlule, 
then  put  it  into  a  jar,  and  boil  the  syrup  every  day  for  a 
fortnight,  and  put  it,  when  almost  cold,  on  the  melon, 
the  last  ^me  it  must  be  quite  cold;  the  last  time  you 
boil  the  syrup,  put  in  a  muslin  bag  t¥ro  tea-spoonfuls  of 
pounded  ginger,  and  the  juice  and  rind  of  two  lemons, 
and  boil  with  it.     It  may  be  whole,  half,  or  in  quarters. 

English  Citron. — Take  six  fuU-siaed  cucumbers, 
divide  them  lengthways,  take  all  the  seeds  out,  put  them 
in  a  deep  pan,  pour  ooiling  water  oyer  them  morning 
and  eyenmg,  keep  them  close  covered  up  with  a  doth 
and  a  plate  for  fourteen  days,  then  take  &em  from  the 
water  and  wipe  them  very  dry ;  make  a  syrup  of  four 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  rind  of  four  lemons,  and  two 
ounces  of  ginger ;  it  must  be  laid  in  water  the  night 
before  you  boil  the  sugar,  that  it  may  be  able  to  be 
stirred;  put  the  ginger  and  lemon  peel  to  the  sugar,  with 
just  enough  water  to  dissolve  the  latter,  and  when  it 
boils  throw  the  cucumbers  into  it,  and  just  scald  them, 
then  put  all  into  a  jar.  The  syrup  must  be  boiled  up 
every  other  morning  for  three  weeks,  and  poured  over 
&em,  dip  a  paper  m  brandy  and  lay  over  them,  and 
cover  them  closely. 

Chebbt  Jam. — To  twelve  pounds  of  Kentish  or  Duke 
cherries,  when  ripe,  weigh  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
sugar  ;  break  the  stones  of  part  and  blanch  the  kernels, 
put  them  to  the  fruit  and  sugar,  and  boil  all  gen^y  till 
the  jam  comes  clear  from  the  pan,  pour  it  into  China 
plates  to  come  up  dry  to  table.  Edsep  in  boxes,  with 
white  paper  between  uiem. 

LsMON  SCUD. — Half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved 
in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  possible,  then  strain  it 
into  a  basin,  to  which  must  be  added  a  pint  of  cream,  the 
juice  and  rind  of  two  lemons,  very  finely  sifted,  sweeten 
it  to  your  taste,  stiir  the  whole  t(^ther,  and  pot  it  into 
«  mould. 
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'  Another  Lemon  Solid. — Melt  one  ounce  of  isinglass 
in  one  pint  of  cream,  and  one  pint  of  new  milk  mixed, 
pour  the  above  boiling,  on  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and 
the  peel  of  two  lemons,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  whisk  these  ingredients  till  cold,  and  then 
put  them  into  a  mould.  To  be  made  twenty-four  hours 
before  used. 
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Apple  Cbeam. — Take  six  large  apples,  a  piece  of 
butter,  and  some  cinnamon ;  stew  them  together,  pass 
them  through  a  sieve,  and  put  them  to  cool,  dissolve  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ismgU&ss  in  a  little  water,  whisk 
half  a  pint  of  cream  to  a  strong  froth,  then  add  the 
apples  with  some  fine  powdered  sugar,  stir  it  all  well 
together,  and  put  it  into  a  mould. 

Italian  Cream. — A  pint  and  a  half  of  double  cream 
to  be  whipped  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sweeten  it  with 
sugar;  mix  with  it  a  glass  of  brandy  and  one  of  wine, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  melted  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  wat^,  put  it  into  a  mould  six  hours 
Defbre  dinner,  and  then  turn  it  out. 

Chajllotte  (galled  Russian). — Butter  the  mould 
{a  phdn  one),  split  some  sponge  biscuits  and  pack  them 
close,  the  Ivown  outside,  take  a  pint  of  rich  cream, 
Sweeten  it,  and  add  a  little  orange  flower-water,  cUssolve 
half  of  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  when 
scarcely  cold,  put  it  into  the  cream  and  whisk  it  for 
twenty  minutes;  put  it  into  the  mould,  and  set  it  in  a 
cool  place  to  stand  all  night. 

CttRRAKT  Fool. — Put  one  pint  of  currants  nicely 
picked  fix>m  the  stalks,  and  half  a  pottle  of  raspberries 
into  a  stone  jar,  which  place  in  a  sauce-pan  of  water, 
simmer  them  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  cold^ 
put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  them;  add  a  pint 
of  milk  by  degrees,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  strsun  through 
a  fine  sieve.  ' 
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Apple  Fooii. — Pare^  core,  and  cut  into  thin  bits,  some 
good  stewing  apples;  stew  them  with  a  little  water,  till 
tender,  two  cloves,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  and  the  peel  of  half  a 
lemon;  pulp  half  a  pound  through  a  sieve,  and  add  the 
same  weight  of  brown  sugar,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  aod 
the  whites  of  two  eggs;  beat  them  all  together  for  an 
hour.     Serve  it  upon  rich  cream,  or  a  boiled  custard,  in  * 

a  glass  dish.  if 

It  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  gooseberry  fool, 
as  may  siao  stewed  rhubarb. 

Orange  Fool.  —  Mix  the  strained  juice  of  three 
Seville  oranges  with  six  well-beaten  eggs,  a  pint  of 
cream,  some  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon- peel;  sweeten 
with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  tiU 
it  is  as  thick  as  a  custard,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ; 
pour  it,  when  a  little  cool,  into  a  glass  dish  or  custard 
cups ;  put  sifted  loaf  sugar  over  the  top. 

Gooseberry  Custard. — Coddle  a  quart  of  goose- 
berries, run  them  through  a  sieve  with  a  little  of  the  ^ 
liquor,  add   to  it  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs^ 
sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  put  to  it  four  spoonfuls  of  cream 
before  you  heat  it  all  up  together. 

Ratafia  Cream. — Boil  three  or  four  laurel  leaves  in 
a  pint  of  very  thick  cream,  strain  it,  when  cold  put  in 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  sugar  and  a 
spoonful  of  brandy  stirred  quick  into  it,  then  scald  it  till 
thick,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 

Rock  Cream. — Put  into  the  crystal  dbh  you  send  to 
table,  three  spoonfuls  of  lemon-juice,  with  a  little  of  the 
peel  grated,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  apricot,  straw- 
berry, or  raspberry  jam;  then  take  one  pint  o£  cream, 
one  ounce  of  isins^lass,  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  sweet  al- 
monds pounded  nne;  boil  all  these  a  very  little  time,  and 
then  let  it  stand  till  of  the  warmth  of  new  milk,  then  pour 
it  over  the  ingredients  in  the  crystal  dish ;  when  oold^ 
stick  it  with  almonds.  The  isinglass  to  be  dissolved  in 
milk  Jirsty  and  then  strained  through  a  sieve.  -  To  bei 
made  the  day  before  it  is  required. 

Lemon  Possett. — Take  the  juice  of  two  large  le- 
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mons,  and  put  it  into  the  crystal  dbh  you  send  to  table; 
then  have  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  su^r,  one  pint  of 
thick  cream  boiled  with  ihe  rind  of  two  lemons  cut  very 
thin.  Let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold,  put  it  in  a  large  jug 
with  a  large  spout,  and  pour  it  on  the  lemon-juice,  in  the 
dish;  it  should  be  held  at  a  g^at  distance  wnen  pouring 
it  on  the  juice  to  make  it  a  curd.  To  be  made  twenty- 
four  hours  before  used.  Orange  possett  to  be  made  the 
same  way. 

Vanilla  Cream. —  Boil  half  a  stick  of  vanilla  in  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  new  milk  until  it  has  a  very  high 
flavour;  have  ready  a  jelly  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  a 
pint  of  water,  which  mix  with  the  milk,  and  a  pint  and 
a  quarter  of  fine  cream,  sweeten  with  fine  sugar  unbroken, 
and  stir  till  nearly  cold ;  then  dip  a  mould  into  cold 
water,  and  pour  the  whole  into  it.  Make  it  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  wanted. 

Stone  Cream. — Take  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  then  put  one  pint  of  good  cream 
sweetened  to  the  taste ;  boil  it ;  when  nearly  cold,  lay 
some  apricot  or  raspberry-jam  on  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
dish,  and  pour  it  over. 

This  is  an  excellent  cream. 

Lemon  Cream. — Take  the  peel  of  two  lemons  cut 
very  thin,  pour  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  them, 
and  let  them  stand  an  hour,  with  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  ;  after  that,  squeeze  the  juice  of  three  lemons  into 
the  water,  take  three  whites  of  eggs  and  one  yolk,  beat 
veri/  well^  mix  all  together  and  strain  it  into  your 
sauce-pan,  let  it  boil  five  minutes^  stirring  it  all  the 
time  it  is  on  the  fire;  pour  it  into  the  glasses  while  hot. 

Lemon  Peel. — Few  servants  are  aware  of  the  reason 
that  lemon-peel  should  be  cut  very  thin ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  informed,  that  the  scent  and  flavour,  which  consti- 
tute its  use  and  value,  reside  in  minute  cells,  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  fruit;  and  that  by  slicing  it  exceedingly 
thin,  they  will  cut  through  the  whole  of  these  innumerable 
cells,  and  thus  procure  double  the  quantity  that  could  be 
obtained  by  one  who  is  careless  or  ignorant  of  this  cir- 
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cumstance.  The  ceDs  being  cut  through,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  a  great  part  of  the  oil  remains  in  the  white 
of  the  lemon;  and  this  is  easily  abstracted,  by  means  of  a 
lump  of  sugar  being  rubbed  over  it.  The  practice  of 
rubbing  the  unwounded  peel,  is  a  tedious  process,  which 
would  be  much  facilitated  by  the  thin  cutting,  above  named. 
A  slice  of  the  peel,  when  cut  into  the  white,  is  of  little  if 
any  use;  as  the  cells  containing  the  essential  oil  remain 
entire. 
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Ghebkins. — Put  them  into  a  jar ;  then  fill  the  jar 
with  salt  and  water  ;  put  them  to  stand  a  small  distance 
from  the  fire^  for  four  or  five  days,  or  till  they  hegin  to 
look  yellow  ;  then  pour  the  salt  and  water  mm  them, 
and  put  hot  vinegar  to  them  ;  put  vine  leaves  over,  and 
cover  them  down  close  with  a  dean  cloth,  and  let  them 
stand  till  nearly  cold ;  th^i  hoilthe  vinegar  again,  and 
pour  it  over  them  ;  the  vinegar  should  he  put  hot  over 
them  three  times. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  one  ounce  of 
white  pepper,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  one  ounce  of  long 
pepper,  one  ounce  of  hay  salt,  in  two  quarts  of  vinegar ; 
it  should  hoil  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  About  three 
minutes  before  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  put  in  twelve 
shalots,  and  pour  the  vinegar  that  greened,  the  gherkins 
from  them,  and  put  the  hot  vinegar  and  spice  on  them 
instead.  When  quite  cold,  cover  the  jar  with  a  bladder, 
and,  over  the  bladder,  put  white  leather. 

The  above  quantity  of  spice  and  vinegar  is  sufficient 
for  about  a  hundred.  French  .beans  shcMild  go  through 
the  same  process,  and  samphire  the  same. 

Wajlnuts. — When  the  walnuts  are  full  grown,  and 
will  admit  a  pin  to  go  through  them,  they  are  in  good 
order  for  pickling  ;  put  them  into  a  strong  brine  of  salt 
and  water  ;  they  should  remain  in  the  pickle  about 
eight  days,  so  as  to  get  all  the  bitter  from  them ;  the 
{dekle  should  be  changed  twice  during  that  time  ;  if  they 
fffe  waiited  to  look  black,  put  them  on  a  doth  that  wiU 
admit  their  being  spread,  and  lay  them  out  where  the 
itm  will  come  on  them^  until  they  eluutge  colour.  Take 
two  ounces  of  whole  white  pepper ;  two  ounces  of  white 
mustard  seed  ;  four  ounces  cf  whole  ginger  ;  a  stick  of 
borse-xadisb,    dean   scraped,    and  cut  in  slices  ;  two 
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ounces  of  allspice  ;  two  ounces  of  long  pepper  ;  and  one 
ounce  of  mace.  Boil  them  all  in  four  quarts  of  vinegar, 
for  a  quarter  of  Hn  hour  ;  put  ahout  twenty-four  shalots, 
and  two  cloves  of  garlic,  about  two  minutes  before  the 
vinegar  is  taken  off  the  fire ;  put  it  over  the  walnuts 
when  cold. 

Onions. — Small  button  onions,  what  are  called  the 
silver  onions,  are  the  best  sort.  Put  them  into  hot 
water,  to  peel  easily  ;  there  should  be  three  skins  taken 
off ;  but  be  very  particular  not  to  cut  the  root,  and  pat 
them  in  salt  and  water,  as  you  peel  them  ;  then  scald 
them  over  a  slow  fire,  so  as  to  let  them  simmer  for  two 
or  three  minutes  ;  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a 
dean  cloth,  and  cover  them  over  with  another  ;  if  any  of 
the  skins  are  cracked,  take  it  off,  as  they  shoidd  be  very 
even;  then  put  vinegar  (quantity  according  to  your 
onions)  into  a  bright  tinned  stew-pan,  a  little  mace,  and 
whole  white  pepper  ;  it  should  boil  about  ten  minutes, 
and  left  to  get  cold.  Meanwhile  put  the  onions  into 
bottles  ;  when  the  vinegar  is  quite  cold,  put  it  to  the 
onions  ;  cover  them  very  tight  with  bladder,  and  leather 
over  that ;  in  about  three  weeks  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Red  Cabbage. — Get  cabbage  firm  and  close  ;  cut 
in  quarters  ;  after  taking  off  the  outside  leaves,  cut  out 
the  white  stalk  inside;  put  it  on  a  large  sieve,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  salt ;  let  it  lay  so  two  or  three  days. 
Put  some  white-wine  vinegar  into  a  stew-pan  ;  to  twd 
quarts  put  two  ounces  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of  whole 
ginger,  bruised,  one  ounce  of  black  pepper  ;  let  it  boil 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  put  the  cabbage  into  Stone 
jars,  and  to  each  put  a  large  beet-root,  three  parts 
boiled,  peeled,  and  cut  in  slices.  Strain  the  spice  from 
the  vinegar  ;  g^ve  it  another  boil  to  make  it  hot,  and  put 
it  over  the  cabbage,  beet-root,  &c.  When  cold,  tie  it 
over  with  bladder  and  leather. 

Mangoes  and  Cucumbers. — Choose  those  that  feel 
the  heaviest  and  quite  sound,  and  of  good  shape  ;  put 
them  into  salt  and  water  for  six  days  ;  cut  a  square 
piece  out  of  the  side,  and  take  all  the  seeds  out»  and  fill 
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the  place  with  mustard-seed,  whole  white  pepper,  sha- 
lots,  and  one  very  small  piece  of  garlic ;  put  the  mangoes 
into  a  jar,  have  hoiling  vinegar  to  pour  over  them,  and 
put  plenty  of  vine-leaves  on  the  top  ;  cover  the  jar  over 
close,  to  keep  the  steam  in,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold; 
repeat  pouring  the  hot  vinegar  over  them  four  or  five 
times  ;  then,  to  one  gallon  of  vinegar,  put  four  ounces 
of  bruised  ginger,  two  ounces  of  whole  white  pepper, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bruised  chillies,  two  ounces  of 
allspice,  a  stick  of  horse-radish,  scraped,  one  pound  of 
mustard  (mixed  with  the  vinegar),  two  ounces  of  tur- 
meric, about  half  a  pound  of  shalots  peeled  (to  be  put  in 
the  vinegar  for  two  or  three  minutes),  and  two  cloves 
of  garlic  ;  boil  all  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  put  it  into  a 
pan  to  cool ;  when  quite  cold,  put  it  over  the  mangoes, 
first  pouring  the  vinegar  from  them  ;  cover  the  jars  with 
bladder  and  leather. 

PiccALiLiii  consists  of  all  kinds  of  pickles,  mixed, 
and  put  into  one  large  jar  :  gherkins,  sliced  cucumbers, 
bntton-onions,  cauliflower  broken  in  pieces,  salted,  and 
dried  in  the  sun  for  several  days,  then  scalded  in  vinegar 
for  five  minutes ;  when  cold,  put  with  the  other  pickles, 
hard  drum  cabbages,  cut  in  quarters,  the  stalk  cut  out, 
cut  in  sHces,  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  then  scalded  as 
cauliflower.  Carrots,  better  than  half  boiled,  and  cut 
in  shapes,  French  beans,  rock-samphire,  raddish-pods, 
Cayenne-pods,  and  stertions,  all  go  through  the  same 
process,  except  Cayenne-pods,  for  green  pickles :  to  one 
gallon  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar  put  four  ounces  of 
bruised  ginger,  two  ounces  of  whole  white  pepper,  two 
ounces  of  allspice,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  chilUes,  two 
ounces  of  turmeric,  one  pound  of  best  .mustard,  half  a 
pound  of  shalots,  one  ounce  of  garlic,  half  a  pound  of 
bay-salt,  and  the  same  of  common  salt,  and  boil  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  shalots  and  fi^arlic  only  three 
minutes ;  the  mustard  and  turmeric  should  be  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  vinegar  before  it  is  put  in  to  boil. 
When  done,  put  it  into  a  pan  to  cool ;  when  quite  cold, 
put  it  to  the  mixed  pickle,  first  straining  through  a 
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coarse  bair  sieve,  the  shalots  and  garlic  picked  from  the 
spice,  and  put  with  the  pickle  ;  the  best  way  to  mix  it 
is  to  put  the  pickles  all  together  in  a  large  pan,  and 
half  the  li(|uor,  and  stir  it  all  together  with  a  wooden 
spoon;  then  put  it  into  a  jar,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
liquor;  cover  the  jar  veiy  tight  with  bladder,  and 
leather  over  it;  it  will  be  all  the  better,  if  not  used  until 
six  months  after  it  is  made. 

Mushrooms  (  White), — Take  button  mushrooms,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  gathered  (and  the  earlier 
they  are  gathered  in  the  morning,  the  whiter  they  will 
be,  as  the  sun  turns  them  brown)  ;  first,  have  a  basin  of 
milk  and  water,  with  a  lemon  squeezed  into  it,  and  a 
little  salt ;  then  clean  the  mushrooms  with  a  piece  of 
flannel,  and  a  little  salt ;  cut  off  the  root,  and  any  rough 
edges  that  they  may  have,  and  put  them  into  the  milk 
and  water.  When  this  is  done,  lay  them  on  a  clean 
cloth,  and  cover  them  over  with  another ;  then  put  them 
into  a  well-tinned  stew-pan,  put  in  a  little  salt,  whole 
white  pepper,  and  a  few  blades  of  mace;  put  the  stew- 
pan  over  a  very  slow  fire ;  let  them  simmer  for  five 
minutes,  they  will  discharge  a  great  deal  of  juice,  which 
must  be  reduced  by  boiling,  then  add  distilled  vinegar 
to  cover  the  mushrooms.  While  the  liquor  is  reducing, 
lay  the  mushrooms  between  two  dry  cloths.  When  the 
vinegar  has  boiled  a  few  minutes,  put  the  mushrooms 
into  a  basin,  and  pour  the  vinegar  over  them ;  when 
cold,  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  cork  them 
tight ;  and  wax  them  over.  They  will  answer  kitchen 
purposes,  or  for  pickles. 

Mushrooms  {Brown)  should  be  rather  larger  than 
the  white  ones,  and  cleaned  the  same  way;  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  salt  and  ground  white 
pepper,  and  a  little  mace,  let  them  boil  slowly  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  add  a  glass  of  good  wine,  and  as 
much  white-wine  vinegar  as  you  think  will,  with  their 
own  liquor,  cover  them ;  when  cold,  put  them  in  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  cork,  and  wax  them  over. 
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ON  FRUITS,  &c. 

GoosEB^aiBLBS.  — The  small  rough,  ones  (which  must 
be  full  grown,  but  not  ripe)  are  the  best  sort,  cut  the 
tops  and  tails  o£^  put  them  in  bottles,  and  put  them  into 
a  pot  (a  fish-kettle  is  the  best,  if  you  have  one),  fill  it 
up  with  water,  as  high  as  the  bottle  will  admit ;  when 
the  water  boils^  if  the  gooseberries  are  not  scalded 
through,  add.  a  little  cold  water,  to  check  the  boilings 
when  it  boils  again  take  the  bottles  out^  and  when  eold^ 
fill  up  those  that  have  shrunk;  then  cork  and  wax  them. 
To  be  kept  in  a  cold  dry  cellar. 

Damsons, — The  damsons  should  not  be  too  ripe,  and 
not  bruised  ;  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  then 
in  a  slow-oven ;  let  them  remain  till  warm  through;  as 
they  shrink  very  much,  they  must  be  filled  quite  full 
firom  the  bottle  that  has  the  least  in  it;  cork  them  as  tight 
as  possible,  and  rosin  them. 

Buixis  Plums. — Put  them  in  jars,  three  parts  full, 
and  fill  them  up  with  moist  sugar  ;  put  them  in  a  slow 
oven  for  four  hours,  or  until  iAiey  have  boiled  ;  the  jar 
should  be  quite  filled ;  whem  bold,  put  paper  first,  a 
bladder  over  it^  and  leather' over  the  whole. 

N.B. — Housekeepers  should  make  a  regular  maxim 
to  look  over  their  preserves  and  pickles — once  in  two 
months^  or  oftener. 

SHAiiOT'ViNEaAB. — Peel  and  split  about  two  ounces 
of  shalots ;  put  them  into  a  quart  bottle,  and  fill  it  up 
with  white^'wine  vinegar,  stop  it  closely,  and  in  a  month 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Pom:  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  put 
it  into  small  bottles.  It  is  necessary  to  shake  the  bottles 
occasionally. 

Shalots  are  in  high  perfection  during  July,  August, 
and  September. 

Gablic  Vinegab. — Garlic  is  ready  for  this  purpose 
from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas. 

Pull  and  chop  two  ounces  of  garlic^  pour  on  them  a 
quart  of  white-wine  vinegar,  stop  the  jar  close,  and  let  it 
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steep  ten  days,  shaking  it  well  every  day ;  then  pour  off 
the  clear  liquor  into  small  bottles. 

Be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  of  this,  a  few  drops  of 
it  will  give  a  pint  of  gravy  a  sufficient  taste  of  the  gar- 
lic, the  flavour  of  which,  when  slight  and  well  blended, 
is  one  of  the  finest  we  have ;  when  used  in  excess,  it  is 
the  most  unpleasant. 

Quintessence  OF  LemonPeel. — Best  oil  of  lemon  6ne 
drachm,  strongest  rectified  spirits  two  ounces,  introduced  by 
degrees  till  the  spirit  kills  and  completely  mixes  with  the 
oil.  This  elegant  preparation  possesses  all  the  delightful 
fragrance  and  flavour  of  the  fresh  cut  lemon  peel. 

Observe  : — A  few  drops  on  the  sugar  you  make  punch 
with,  will  instantly  impregnate  it  with  as  much  flavour 
as  the  troublesome  and  tedious  method  of  grating  the 
rind,  or  rubbing  the  sugar  on  it. 

It  will  be  found  a  superlative  substitute  for  fi*esh 
lemon  peel,  for  every  purpose  that  it  is  used  for.  Blanc 
mange,  jellies,  custards,  ice,  negus,  lemonade,  pies  and 
puddings,  stuffings,  soups,  sauces,  ragouts,  &c. 

Essence  of  Ginger. — Steep  in  a  pint  of  brandy  one 
ounce  of  lemon-peel,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  ginger, 
fresh  grated.  Let  it  stand  for  ten  days,  then  strain  and 
bottle. 

Essence  of  Celery. — A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy, 
or  proof  spirit,  half  an  ounce  (avoirdupois  weight)  of 
celery  seed  bruised.     Let  it  steep  for  a  fortnight. 

N.B. — A  few  drops  tmll  immediately  flavour  a  pint 
of  broth,  and  are  an  excellent  addition  to  peas  and 
other  soups,  and  the  salad  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  &c. 

Basil.  Vinegar. — Sweet  basQ  is  in  full  perfection 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

Fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  the  fresh  green  leaves 
of  basil  (these  give  much  more,  and  a  finer  fliavour 
than  the  dried),  and  cover  them  with  vinegar,  and  let 
them  steep  for  ten  days  ;  if  you  wish  a  very  strong 
essence,  strain  the  liquor,  put  it  on  some  fresh  leaves, 
and  let  them  steep  for  ten  days  more. 
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N.B.  This  is  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  sauces, 
soups,  and  to  the  mixture  usually  made  for  salads. 

Green  Mint  Vinegar. — Is  made  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  proportions. 

To  make  Pickle  for  Brawn. — Take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  more  than  will  cover  your  brawn ;  to 
every  gallon  of  water,  add  half  a  pint  of  whole  malt,  and 
salt  enough  to  ^ve  it  a  strong  relish ;  let  it  boil  one 
hour,  then  strain  it  into  a  vessel ;  when  cold,  pour  it  off 
into  another,  keeping  back  the  white  sediment.  Put 
your  brawn  into  salt  and  water  till  your  pickle  is 
ready. 

N.B.  When  the  brawn  comes  to  hand  it  should  be 
rubbed  with  salt,  then  rinced,  and  dried  with  a  cloth ;  at 
the  time  of  changing  the  pickle,  the  brawn  should  be 
also  rubbed,  &c.     Make  fresh  pickle  once  a  fortnight. 

To  PiCKiiE  Lemons. — Cut  twelve  lemons  through  the 
rind  in  four  places,  fill  them  with  salt,  and  rub  them 
well  with  it.  Let  them  remain  in  the  brine  three  or 
four  days,  turning  them  every  day,  then  rub  them  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  cover  them  with  vinegar,  brown 
mustard  seed,  ginger,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  of  each  one 
handful,  stop  them  close,  add  garlic  if  approved  of ;  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  three  months. 

Pickle  for  Green  Fruit  or  Vegetables. — One 
pint  of  vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt,  one  ounce 
of  whole  ginger,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an 
ounce  of  white  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  mustard  seed, 
hfjf  a  dessert-spoonful  of  Cayenne,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  garlic,  and  some  scraped  horse-radish.  All  these  in- 
gredients to  be  boiled  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  cold  put  it  into  a  jar,  you  may  put  any  kind  of 
fresh  gathered  vegetables  and  green  fruit  into  this 
pickle,  taking  care  they  are  first  rubbed  dry;  kidney- 
beans  and  cauliflowers  must  be  first  scalded  a  little. 

Indian  Pickle. — One  gallon  of  vinegar,  four  ounces 
of  curry  powder,  four  ounces  of  flour  mustard,  three 
ounces  of  ginger  bruised,  one  ounce  of  turmeric,  and  half 
a  pound  (when  skinned)  of  shalots,  slightly  baked  in  a 
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Dutch  oyen;  two  ounces  of  garlic  prepared  in  like  man- 
ner, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt,  two  drachms  of  Cay- 
enne pepper.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a  stone  jar 
covered  with  a  bladder  wetted  with  the  pickle,  and  set  it 
on  a  trivet  by  the  side  of  a  fire  for  three  days,  shaking  it 
up  three  times  a  day;  it  will  be  then  ready  to  receive 
gherkins,  sliced  cucumbers,  celery,  sliced  onions,  button 
onions,  cauliflower,  stertions,  brocoli,  French  beans^ 
and  capsicums;  all  these  articles  are  to  be  separately 
parboiled  (except  the  capsicums)  in  a  brine  of  salt 
water,  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg  ;  taken  out  and 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  on  a  stone,  or  before  the 
fire  for  a  couple  of  days ;  and  then  put  into  the  pickle. 
Any  thing  may  be  put  into  this  pickle,  excepting  red 
cabbage  and  walnuts.  It  will  keep  several  years.  If 
small  CTeen  melons  are  used,  they  must  be  slit  open  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  a  marrow  spoon,  with  which  take  out 
all  the  seeds,  and  when  parboiled,  as  before  directed, 
till  them  with  mustard  seed,  and  one  clove  oi  garlic  in 
each. 

WA1.NUT  Ketchup. — Take  walnuts  fit  for  pickling  ; 
beat  them  well  in  a  mortar  till  they  are  plushed  ;  squeeze 
the  juice  from  them;  let  it  stand  one  day  to  settle ;  then 
pour  off  the  clear;  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  one  pound 
of  anchovies  ;  set  it  over  the  fire  till  the  anchovies  are  all 
dissolved ;  strain  it  off  clear,  and,  to  every  quart,  put 
one  ounce  of  shalots,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pint  of  white-wine  vinegar  ;  let 
them  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  altogether,  and,  when 
cold,  bottle  it  off  for  use. 

Savouby  Ragout  Powder. — An  ounce  of  salt; 
half  an  ounce  of  mustard ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  all- 
spice ;*  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  ground  ;  half  an 
ounce  of  lemon-peel,  grated  ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
(each)  ginger  and  nutmeg,  grated  ;  Cayenne  pepper, 
two  drachms. 

*  If  you  like  the  flavour,  and  do  not  dislike  the  expense, 
instead  of  allspice,  put  in  mace  and  cloves. 
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Pound  them  gradually,  and  pasa  them  through  a  fine 
hair  sieve ;  bottle  them  for  use.  The  above  articles  will 
pound  easier  and  finer,  if  they  are  dried  first  in  a  Dutch 
oven,  before  a  very  gentle  fire,  at  a  good  distance  from  it ; 
if  you  give  them  much  heaty  the  fine  fiavour  of  them  will 
he  presently  evaporated^  and  they  wiU  soon  get  a  strong 
and  rank  taste. 

N.  B.  Infused  in  a  quart  of  vinegar  in  wine,  they 
make  a  savouiy  relish  for  soups,  sauces,  &c. 

Cayenne  Pepper. — Capsicums  and  chilies  are  ripe 
and  red,  and  in  finest  condition  during  September  and 
October  ;  they  may  be  purchased  at  the  herb-shops  in 
Covent-garden. 

Take  a  hundred  large  chilies  (which  will  produce 
about  two  ounces  of  Cayenne),  take  away  the  stalks,  and 
put  the  pods  into  a  colander ;  set  it  before  the  fire  ;  they 
will  take  full  twelve  hours  to  dry  ;  then  put  them  into  a 
mortar,  with  one-fourth  their  weight  of  salt,  and  pound 
them  ;  rub  them  till  they  are  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
put  them  into  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

N.  B.  Some  put  them  into  an  oven  to  dry. 

Essence  of  Cayenne. — Put  half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne 
pepper  into  half  a  pint  of  brandy  (or  wine)  ;  let  it  steep 
for  a  fortnight,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

This  is  nearly  eqtuil  to  fresh  chili  juice. 

N.  B.  This,  or  the  chili  vinegar,  is  extremely  con- 
venient for  the  ex  tempore  seasoning  and  finishing  of 
soups,  sauces,  &c.,  its  flavour  being  instantly  and 
equally  diffused. 

Shalot  Wine. — Peel,  mince,  and  pound  in  a  mortar, 
three  ounces  of  shalots,  and  infuse  tnem  in  a  pint  of 
sherry  for  ten  days  ;  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  on 
three  ounces  more  shalots,  and  let  the  wine  stand  on 
them  for  ten  days  longer. 

Observe. — This  is  rather  the  most  expensive,  but 
infinitely  the  most  elegant  preparation  of  shalot,  and 
imparts  the  onion  flavour  of  soups  and  sauces,  for  chops, 
steaks,  or  boiled  meat«,  hashes,  &c.,  more  agreeably  than 
any;  it  does   not  leave   anv  unpleasant  taste  m  the 
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moutib,  or  to  the  breatb,  nor  repeat,  as  almost  all  other 
preparations  of  garlic »  onion,  &c.,  do. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  of  scraped  horse-radisb  may  be  added 
to  tbe  above,  and  a  little  thin  cut  lemon-peel. 

Chili  Vinegar. — This  is  commonly  made  with  the 
foreigfn  bird  pepper  ;  but  you  will  obtain  a  much  finer 
flavour  from  inking  fifty  fresh  red  English  chilies 
(cut  in  half  or  pounded)  in  a  pint  of  the  best  vinegar, 
for  a  fortnight. 

Cabip  Vinegab. — One  drachm  (avoirdupois  wmght) 
of  Cayenne  pepper  ;  two  table-spoonfuls  of  soy ;  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  walnut  ketchup ;  six  anchovies, 
chopped  ;  a  small  clove  of  garlic,  minced  fine.  Steep 
all  for  a  month  in  a  pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  frequently 
shaking  the  bottle ;  strain  through  a  tammy,  and  keep 
it  in  small  bottles,  corked  as  tightly  as  possible. 

Tarragon  Vinegar. — Fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
with  fresh-gathered  tarragon  leaves,  t.  6.,  between  mid- 
summer and  Michaelmas  (which  should  be  gathered  on 
a  dry  day,  just  before  it  flowers),  and  pick  the  leaves 
off  tne  stalks,  and  dry  them  a  little  before  the  fire  ;  cover 
them  with  the  best  vinegar ;  let  them  steep  fourteen 
days ;  then  strain  throus^h  a  flannel  jelly-bag,  till  it  is 
fine  ;  pour  it  into  half- pint  bottles;  cork  them  carefully, 
and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 

N.  B.  You  may  prepare  elder-flowers  and  herbs  in  the 
same  manner. 

Horse-radish  Vinegar. — Horse-radish  is  in  highest 
perfection  about  November. 

Pour  a  quart  of  best  vinegar  on  three  ounces  of  scraped 
horse-radish,  one  ounce  of  minced  shalot,  and  one 
drachm  of  Cayenne  ;  let  it  stand  a  week,  and  you  will 
have  an  excellent  relish  for  cold  beef,  salads,  &c.,  costing 
scarcely  any  thing. 

N.  B.  A  portion  of  black  pepper  and  mustard,  celery, 
or  cress-seed,  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

Method  of  Pickling  Red  or  any  other  Cab- 
bage.— Cut  your  cabbage  into  fine  threads  ;  boil  them 
in  water  for  some  minutes ;  next,  put  them  into  alternate 
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layers,  with  some  salt,  pepper,  and  cloves,  in  a  stone  jar, 
which  fill  with  strong  vinegar,  to  which  add  a  tenth  of 
brandy  ;  tie  it  over  with  parchment^  or  a  bladder ;  they 
will  keep  thus  during  the  whole  year.  The  vinegar  for 
pickling  must  be  of  the  very  best,  completely  to  cover 
the  article  pickled,  and  the  jars  well  dosed  from  the 
air. 

Cauliflowers  may  be  pickled  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  directed  for  caobage,  taking  care  to  separate  them 
into  convenient  pieces  before  putting  them  into  pickle. 

Salpicons  are  made  with  all  sorts  of  meats,  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  truffles,  artichokes,  bottoms,  and  mushrooms; 
but  every  thing  must  be  put  in  equal  proportions;  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  all  cooked  apart»  so  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  done  as  each  requires. 
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ON  VEGETABLES,   AND  ON  THE  MODE  OF 
CHOOSING  AND  DRESSING  THEM, 

"  No  country  produces  better  esculent  vegetables  than 
England,"  says  the  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy^ 
**  because  in  no  other  country  are  they  so  careMly  culti- 
vated. Yet  it  is  sihg^ar  that,  though  we  possess  them 
in  such  perfection  and  abundance — though  in  the  mar- 
kets of  London,  they  may  often  be  obtained  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  in  those  of  Paris — though  such  im- 
mense pains  are  taken,  and  such  sacrifices  of  capital 
made  for  the  improvement  of  our  market-gardens,  the 
superiority  of  our  vegetables  ceases  the  moment  they  pass 
the  threshold  of  the  kitchen-door;  for  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  totally  spoiled  in  the  dressing.  Tbis  we  can- 
not too  often  repeat,  or  impress  too  strongly  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  all 
cases  of  g^tric  debility,  or  tendency  to  dyspepsia,  which 
occur  in  the  country,  the  use  of  vegetables  is  prohibited 
by  our  medical  attendants,  because  the  half  crude  state 
in  which  vegetables  are  eaten  at  our  tables,  as  an  accom- 
paniment only  to  meat,  and  not  as  dishes  of  themselves^ 
IS  generative  of  the  host  of  stomach  diseases  which  afflict 
those  of  sedentary  habits  and  pursuits — and  these  form 
the  majority  of  the  middle  classes  in  all  great  cities." 

How  TO  Boil  Vegetables. — ^Boil  your  vegetables 
a  sufficient  time,  changing  the  water  several  times  dur- 
ing the  operation^  and  adding  a  little  sugar,  salt,  or  spice 
as  the  case  may  require,  which  destroys  any  rankness  or 
disa^^eable  flavour  it  may  have — and  the  most  agreeable 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  rendered  predominant. 

Batter  fob  Frying  Vegetables. — Six  spoonftils 
of  sifted  flour,  a  little  salt,  a  spoonful  of  olive  oil,  and 
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stale  ale  sufficient  to  make  a  batter,  which  must  not  be 
very  thin.  Then  beat  up  well  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
and  when  very  highly  beaten,  mix  them  with  the  batter, 
stirring  it  continually  with  a  wooden  spoon.  The  vege- 
tables, well  drained  and  boiled,  must  be  mixed  with  the 
batter  and  placed  with  a  skewer  one  by  one  in  the  frying- 
)an,  so  that  they  shall  not  adhere  to  each  other.  To 
ry  them,  use  lard  or  clarified  dripping. — Hand  Book  of 
Cookery. 

To  Dress  Spinach.  —  Pick  it  very  carefully,  and 
wash  it  several  times  in  a  great  deal  of  water.  Then 
put  some  salt  to  a  large  quantity  o(  water  in  a  boiler ; 
when  it  boils,  f)ut  in  the  spinach.  This  must  float,  and 
you  must  often  press  it  down  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
When  it  can  be  easily  squeezed  between  the  fingers,  let 
it  drain  in  a  colander,  and  throw  over  it  a  pailfiil  of  eold 
water.  When  well  drained,  make  it  into  balls,  and 
squeeze  out  all  the  water  by  pressing  it  in  your  hands  as 
hard  as  you  possibly  can.  Then  spread  it  on  the  table 
and  chop  it  as  small  as  possible,  after  which  pound  and 
rub  it  in  a  mortar,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  paste.  It  is 
now  fit  for  use,  and  will  remain  good  for  several  days  in 
this  form,  provided  it  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. — Hand 
Book  of  Cookery, 

PuEiE  OF  DaiED  Peas. — This  is  what  we  commonly 
call  peas*  pudding,  but  of  a  more  refined  kind.  Peas- 
pudding,  as  usually  made,  is  indigestible,  nauseous,  and 
unwholesome.  The  puree  is  the  best  form.  Boil  the 
peas  in  a  bag  until  they  are  very  tender,  then  rub  them 
first  through  a  colander,  afterwards  through  a  sieve. 
Put  the  pur6e  over  the  fire  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  lump  of 
clarified  dripping,  and  a  little  gravy  or  stock  broth. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dish  it  well  up  when  of 
a  good  consistency.  Or  it  may  be  prepared  entirely 
with  fresh  butter. — Hand  Book  of  Cookery, 

'White  Kidney-beans. — These  are  never  usted  in 
England  except  as  seed,  but  they  form  a  very  wholesome 
£Birinaceous  vegetable.      They  must  be  soaked  in  eold 
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water  all  night  before  they  are  boikel ;  then  put  them 
over  the  fire  in  cold  water  with  a  Uttle  salt.  When  they 
begin  to  be  tender,  and  have  swollen  to  their  full  size, 
throw  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water  to  check  the  boiling. 
Let  them  boil  up  again  very  gently;  they  will  then 
crack.  When  they  begin  to  do  so,  take  them  off  the 
Hre ;  let  them  stand  a  few  minutes  in  the  water,  then 
drain  them  in  a  colander.  They  make  an  excellent 
pur6e  to  be  served  up  with  any  meat^  being  mixed  with 
gravy,  or  butter,  and  seasoned.  They  are  also  very 
good,  placed  in  the  dish  whole,  under  any  roasted  joinL 
— Hand  Booh  of  Qoohefy, 

Celery. — lliis  vegetable  is  more  fr^qently  eaten 
raw.  When  dressed,  it  is  stimulating  and  easy  (k  diges- 
tion, and  is  admirable  for  persons  debilitated  by  excess. 
Take  the  largest  and  whitest  heads.  Stew  them  in  a 
little  water,  with  some  salt  and  a  small  bit  of  butter  in  it. 
Serve  them  up  with  white  sauce.  They  may  be  also 
bleached,  and  stewed  in  good  gravy,  thickened  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  flavoured  with  a  little  lemon  juice. — 
Hand  Book  of  Cookery, 

Green  Peas. — In  the  London  markets  it  requires 
some  experience  to  choose  this  vegetable.  The  shelled 
peas  should  never  be  piu^chased,  because,  even  when 
young,  they  are  never  of  the  best  quality;  and,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  old  and  young,  stale  and  fresh, 
are  mixed  together,  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  sales* 
man;  a  practice  which,  if  purchasers  would  resist  by 
steadily  refusing  their  custom  to  those  who  had  once  so 
deceived  them,  would  soon  be  discontinued. 

With  regard  to  peas  in  the  shell,  two  kinds  are  to  be 
found  in  the  market;  these  ought  to  vary  considerably 
in  the  price,  though,  to  the  inexperienced,  one  is  often 
sold  for  the  other.  The  best  peas  are  brought  to  town 
in  wicker  baskets,  through  which  the  air  can  circulate, 
and  these  reach  London  without  deterioration  of  their 
quality,  provided  they  are  not  kept  too  long.  The  oth^ 
peas  are  conveyed  in  sacks^  which  is  a  great  economy  o£ 
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space  in  carriage;  but  the  air  being  excluded  from  these 
sacks,  the  peas  soon  become  heated,  and  ferment;  their 
saccharine  quality  is  lost,  and  they  are  rendered  un- 
wholesome. Practice  alone  can  teach  the  housekeeper 
to  distinguish  the  di£Ference  between  the  peas  so  con- 
veyed, and  those  brought  to  town  in  open  baskets;  but 
the  practice  should  be  pursued  and  the  skill  acquired. 
We  may  also  observe  with  regard  to  this  vegetable,  that 
the  sooner  it  is  eaten  after  it  leaves  the  garden  the  better 
it  is  :  and  this  is  the  reason  why  green  peas  are  so  much 
superior  in  the  country,  where  they  are  gathered  just 
when  wanted  for  the  day's  meal.        » 

We  now  come  to  brocoli  sprouts,  which  may  be  cooked 
in  the  Italian  way.  Having  boiled  them  m  salt  and 
water,  let  them  cool.  When  cold,  dredge  them  with 
flour,  fiy  them  brown  in  butter,  and  sprinUe  a  little  salt 
over  them.  This  wholesome  and  pleasant  dish  is  to  be 
met  with  at  the  first  tables  on  the  continent,  and  is 
much  superior  to  the  very  primitive  mode  in  which  bro- 
coli is  usually  presented  at  ours. 

There  is  a  delicious  vegetable  very  little  used  among  us, 
though  to  be  found  at  all  our  markets  in  the  metropolis,  we 
mean  the  salsifis  or  skinet,  sometimes  called  g^t's  beard. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  white;  the  former  is 
the  best,  being  better  flavoured  and  more  tender.  It  is 
easily  dressed.  Scrape  off  the  outer  peel  of  the  skinets, 
then  throw  them  into  cold  water  with  a  little  vinegar  in  it, 
which  prevents  them  from  changing  colour.  They  must 
be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water  with  a  small  quantity  of 
salt,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  lump  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  When  done,  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  trying  them  viith  a  fork,  they  may  be  served 
up  with  white  sauce,  into  which  they  must  be  put  about 
five  or  six  minutes  before  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  and  the 
thickening  of  egg  added  to  it.  They  may  also  be  found 
grateful  to  an  English  palate  with  plain  melted  butter ; 
they  are  likewise  very  nice  fried  in  a  thin  batter,  and 
may  be  served  up  with  fried  parsley  over  them.      On 
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being  put  into  the  dish,  and  before  the  parsley  is  added, 
they  should  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt.  This  vege- 
table also,  when  boiled,  makes  an  excellent  salad  with 
oil,  vinegar,  mustard,  and  a  little  cream.  To  it  may  be 
added  some  chopped  parsley,  a  chopped  anchovy,  and  a 
few  capers. 

To  Dress  Cardoons. — There  is  a  vegetable  much 
eaten  in  France  (says  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  of 
Domestic  Economy^  vol.  i.,  pp.  308,  345),  because  it  is 
of  delightful  flavour;  and  as  digestible  as  it  is  pleasant — 
we  mean  the  cardoon,  or  thistle-head.  In  England  it 
is  never  used  except  by  French  cooks,  probably  because 
this  vegetable  requires  more  skill  to  cook  it  than  any 
other.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  being  introduced  at 
the  tables  of  our  middle  classes,  as  it  is  cheap  and  nu- 
tritive. 

We  think  that,  having  noticed  the  cardoon,  we  are 
bound,  before  we  go  any  further,  to  state  how  it  may 
be  prepared  without  much  trouble  and  expense. 

The  whiter  the  cardoon  heads,  the  more  delicate  they 
are.  Remove  and  throw  away  all  the  stalks  that  are 
tough  and  fibrous,  or  hollow  ;  cut  the  others  into  strips 
about  five  or  six  inches  long,  cleansing  them  well  ^m 
the  prickles.  Then  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  par- 
boil them,  giving  less  time  to  the  heart  than  to  the  outer 
stalks.  As  soon  as  the  slime  will  come  off  by  dipping  a 
strip  of  it  into  cold  water  and  rubbing  it  with  the 
finger,  it  is  done  enough.  .On  removing  the  cardoons 
from  the  fire,  throw  them  into  cold  water,  and  cleanse 
them  immediately  from  the  skin,  using  to  do  so  nothing 
but  friction  with  Xhe  fingers.  Stew  them  afterwards  in 
a  little  rich  gravy,  and  just  before  they  are  taken  off  the 
fire,  add  a  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

This  is  a  cheap  way  of  dressing  cardoons,  which  may 
likewise  be  tossed  up  with  cream,  or  even  sent  to  table 
with  plain  melted  butter. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  same  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  dressing  spinach. 
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Spinach  is  a  vegetable  which  we  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend.  It  must  be  prepared  as  follows : — After 
being  carefully  picked  and  washed  four  or  five  times  in  an 
abundance  of  water,  let  it  be  put  into  boiling  water  con- 
taining some  salt,  in  a  large  vessel  where  it  may  have 
plenty  of  room.  The  leaves  that  rise  above  the  water 
must  be  pressed  down.  When  the  spinach  is  about  half 
done,  take  it  off  the  fire,  strain  it  and  prepare  some 
more  boiling  water  and  siJt,  in  which  it  must  be  again 
boiled  till  sufficiently  done.  The  moment  it  is  so,  throw 
it  into  a  colander,  and  keep  pouring  cold  water  over  it 
for  some  time  ;  then  make  it  into  balls,  and  with  your 
hands  press  out  every  drop  of  water  it  contains  ;  after- 
wards chop  it  very  fine  until  it  becomes  almost  a  paste. 
Now  put  a  lump  of  butter  into  the  stew-pan,  and  place 
the  spinach  on  the  butter ;  let  it  dry  gently  over  the 
fire  ;  when  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  dredge  it  with  a 
little  flour,  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  good  gravy, 
with  seasoning  to  your  taste  ;  let  it  boil  up,  and  serve 
it  up  with  sippets  nied  in  butter. 

Another  way  of  dressino  Spinach  {from  the 
same  source), — The  Parisians  are  very  fond  of  spinach 
with  sugar,  which  is  a  g^eat  delicacy,  and  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner.  Boil  some  good  cream 
just  before  you  put  the  spinach  in  the  stew-pan  with  the 
butter.  When  you  have  added  the  flour  to  the  spinach, 
as  before  directed,  together  with  a  little  salt,  put  in  the 
cream  with  some  sugar  and  nutmeg,  let  it  simmer  for 
ten  minutes,  then  serve  it  up  on  sippets,  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  pounded  lump  sugar  strewed  over  it. 

To  dress  Endive. — Nothing  can  be  more  grateful 
to  the  palate,  when  nicely  prepared,  than  a  dish  of 
endive. 

The  endive,  after  being  well  washed  and  picked,  must 
be  parboiled  in  four  different  waters,  to  destroy  the  bit- 
terness peculiar  to  it.  It  must  then  be  boiled  in 
salt  and  water  until  done,  when  it  must  be  thrown  into 
cold  water,  squeezed  and  chopped  fine.     It  may  then  be 
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put  into  a  stew-pan  upon  a  lump  of  butter ;  and  a  few 
young  onions  chopped  very  small  added  to  it.  Let  it 
dry,  then  dredge  it  with  half  a  table-spoonful  of  flour, 
and  add  some  good  gravy,  some  seasoning,  and  two 
lumps  of  sug^r  ;  let  it  stew  very  gently  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  serve  it  up,  either  alone  on  sippets,  or 
under  sweetbreads,  fncandeau,  or  mutton  chops. 

A   MODE    OF    DRESSING    CAULIFLOWERS    WITH  PAR- 

BCESAN  Cheese. — Having  boiled  the  cauliflowers,  pre- 
pare a  sauce  in  the  following  manner.  Into  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  rub  a  table-spoonful  of  flour.  Then 
put  it  into  a  stew-pan ;  as  the  butter  melts,  add  by  de- 
grees half  a  pint  of  water,  or  a  little  more  if  you  require 
more  sauce.  Stir  the  whole  until  it  boils  ;  after  it  has 
boiled  a  couple  of  minutes,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
when  entirely  off  the  boil,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat 
up  with  a  little  lemon-juice  and  half  a  table-spoonfiil  of 
soft  water.  Shake  the  stew-pan  till  the  whole  is  mixed 
and  the  sauce  set. 

Now  powder  the  cauliflowers  with  rasped  Parmesan 
cheese.  Then  pour  the  sauce  over  them ;  when  the 
sauce  is  firmly  set  upon  them,  cover  the  sur&ce  with 
rasped  cheese  and  bread-crumbs,  and  brown  it  with  a 
salamander. 

To  PREPARE  Onions  for  Seasoning. — Peel  and 
mince  three  or  four  onions  ;  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan 
with  a  little  cold  water.  Let  them  boil  till  quite  tender, 
and  then  pulp  them  with  the  liquor,  through  a  hair 
sieve,  when  it  may  be  mixed  with  any  made  dishes  or 
sauces. 

To  Preserve  Cucumbers. — Take  the  greenest  cu- 
cumbers, and  most  free  from  seeds,  of  all  sizes ;  put  them 
into  strong  salt  and  water,  in  a  jar,  with  a  cabbage- 
leaf  over  them,  to  keep  them  down  ;  put  them  in  a  warm 
place  till  l^ey  are  yellow  ;  then  wash  them,  and  set  them 
over  the  fire  in  fresh  water,  with  a  little  salt  and  another 
leaf;  cover  the  pan  close,  but  take  care  they  do  not  boil; 
if  they  are  not  a  fine  green,  change  the  water,  when^  if 
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they  are,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  let  them  stand  till 
cold ;  cut  the  large  ones  into  quarters ;  take  out  the 
seeds  and  sofib  parts  ;  put  them  into  water  for  two  d^s, 
changing  it  twice  every  day,  to  take  out  the  salt.  For 
the  syrup,  take  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of 
water ;  put  it  on  the  fire,  and,  when  dear,  put  in  the 
rind  of  a  lemon,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger,  with  the  out- 
sides  snapped  off ;  when  the  syrup  is  pretty  thick,  take 
it  off ;  when  cold,  wipe  the  cuoumbers,  and  put  them  in. 
Boil  the  syrup  once  in  three  or  foiur  days,  for  three 
weeks ;  keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — After  being  washed  clean, 
put  it  into  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and,  when 
tender,  drain  it  firom  the  water  ;  cut  into  half,  length- 
ways, and  serve  on  toasted  bread,  over  which  some 
melted  butter  has  been  poured  ;  or  you  may  boil  in  milk 
and  water.  They  may  be  fricasseed,  as  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, or  stewed,  as  cucumbers. 

To  Dress  Beet  Boot. — Boil  your  beet,  and  slice 
it ;  put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  some  butter,  parsley, 
minced  onions,  a  little  garlic,  flour,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
pepper,  to  taste ;  boil  tne  whole  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Mushrooms,  with  a  White  Sauce. — Pick  them 
well,  and  wash  them ;  cut  them  into  pieces  ;  put  them 
in  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  glass  of  oil  and  a  faggot ; 
toss  them  up;  then  strew  them  with  a  dust  of  flour,  and 
moisten  them  with  broth,  and  a  little  white  wine,  and 
put  in  a  small  clove  of  garlic ;  let  them  be  relishing; 
skim  off  the  fat,  and  thicken  them  with  three  yolks  of 
eggs,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  little  parsley 
cut  small,  and  a  little  nutmeg ;  put  them  upon  a  crust 
of  bread  in  your  dish,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

Cauliflowers  with  Gravy  ;  for  Entremets. — 
Pick  clean  your  cauliflowers,  and  let  them  be  washed  in 
water ;  that  is  to  say,  you  take  a  kettle,  which  you  half 
fill  with  water,  a  dust  of  flour,  a  bit  of  butter,  two  or 
three  slices  of  bacon,  and  afterwards  some  salt.     When 
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your  water  boils,  put  in  your  cauliflowers ;  let  them  be 
boiled  something  more  than  half;  then  take  them  out 
of  that  water,  and  let  them  be  well  drained;  then  place 
them  in  a  stew-pan,  and  put  in  it  a  thin  cullis  made  of 
veal,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cullis  of  ham,  so  that 
it  may  soak  well.  Afterwards,  you  put  them  over  again, 
with  a  slow  fire,  and  let  them  stew  very  gently  ;  and 
when  you  are  ready  to  serve  up,  take  a  lump  of  good 
butter,  the  size  of  one  or  two  walnuts,  rolled  in  flour, 
which  you  divide  into  four  or  five  pieces  in  your  stew- 
pan,  wnich  you  keep  continually  stirring  on  the  fire ; 
see  and  taste  whether  it  be  of  a  good  relish  ;  and  you 
add  to  them  a  slight  dash  of  vinegar,  and  serve  them  up 
hot. 

Another  way  of  dbessino  Mushbooms  with 
A  WHITE  Sauce. — Take  mushrooms,  pick  and  wash 
them  well,  then  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  lump 
of  butter,  and  a  bunch  of  fine  herbs,  toss  them  up  ;  this 
done,  stew  them  with  a  dust  of  flour,  moisten  them  with 
broth^  and  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper.  Let 
them  simmer,  and  thicken  them  with  four  yolks  of  eggs, 
mixed  cream,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Yoiur  ragoiit  of 
mushrooms  being  of  a  good  taste,  dish  it  up,  putting  in 
the  bottom  of  your  dish  a  crust  of  bread,  serve  it  up 
hot. 

Mushrooms  Boiled. — Trim,  pepper,  and  salt  them, 
and  put  them  sautes^  with  a  little  butter  over  them  ;  put 
them  in  the  oven,  and  then  on  the  gridiron,  for  a  few 
minutes,  put  the  liquor  that  comes  from  the  mushrooms 
on  the  dish,  when  sent  to  table. 

To  DRESS  Truffles. — Get  some  truffles,  either 
large  or  small,  pare  and  wash  them,  cut  them  in  slices, 
put  them  in  a  stew-pan,  or  in  a  silver  dish,  with  some 
oil,  or  a  slice  of  fresh  butter,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  your  truffles.  Let  them  be  a  little  while 
upon  the  stove,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley,  chibbols,  and 
sweet  herbs  ;  moisten  them  with  half  a  glass  of  Cham- 
pagne or  other  white  wine,  season  them  with  salt  and 
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pounded  pepper,  add  a  little  essence  of  ham,  and  let 
them  stew  slowly.  Skim  well  off  the  fat  ;  when  they 
are  ready  to  serve  in  about  ten  minutes  ;  squeeze  over 
them  the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange  or  a  lemon,  put  to 
them  some  small  fried  crusts  of  bread,  then  dish  them  up 
hot. 

Truffles,  {the  Provengal  way), — Cut  and  order 
some  truffles  as  before,  then  put  them  in  a  dish  with 
some  good  oil,  season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  shred 
(^libbol,  and  a  little  sweet  basil.  Let  them  stew  slowly 
over  a  chafing-dish.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  one  or  two 
oranges,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of  your 
truffles.  Let  your  truffles  be  palatable,  and  having  put 
in  some  fried  crusts  of  bread,  as  before,  serve  them  up 
hot. 

To  DRESS  Mushrooms. — Take  small  mushrooms  very 
white,  cut  off  the  stalks,  wash  them  well,  put  them  into 
a  stew-pan,  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  a  little  beaten 
pepper,  half  a  glass  of  white  wine,  as  much  of  good  oil, 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  ;  put  all  this  over  the  fire^ 
and  after  two  or  three  boilings,  take  it  off,  let  it  cool, 
serve  it  up.  These  sorts  of  mushrooms  may  be  kept  as 
long  as  you  please,  provided  they  swim  in  oil. 

Truffles  au  Court  Bouillon. — Clean  your  truffles 
well,  boil  them  about  half  an  hour  in  a  kettle,  with  as 
much  wine  as  water  ;  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Being  done,  put  a  folded  napkin  in  your  dish,  then  take 
your  truffles  out  of  the  kettle,  and  lay  them  upon  the 
napkin  ;  serve  them  up  hot. 

On  another  occasion  you  may  boil  them  in  seasoned 
water  only. 

To  BOIL  Artichokes. — Wash  well  your  artichokes ; 
cut  off  the  stalks  quite  close,  taking  off  the  outside 
leaves  ;  have  plenty  of  water  boiling  very  fast j  throw  in 
the  artichokes,  to  improve  the  colour  of  which,  a  small 
portion  of  soda  may  be  put  into  the  water.  When  done^ 
it  is  a  good  fashion  to  lift  the  tops  from  them,  take  out 
the  chokes,  and  then  replace  the  tops  before  sending 
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tbem  to  table.     Serve  with  g^od  melted  butter.     The 
stalks  should  be  uppermost  when  boiling. 

Artichokes  with  Bdtteb. — When  your  ardchokes 
are  boiled,  as  above,  take  off  the  choke,  and  make  a 
sauce  with  fresh  butter,  vinegar,  salt,  and  nutmeg  ;  add 
a  little  flour  to  thicken  the  sauce :  or  you  may  prepare 
them  in  a  more  elaborate  way,  as  follows  : — 

Abtichokes  with  Bdtteb  Sauce. — Turn  eight  or 
teil  artichoke  bottoms  ;  pull  off  all  the  leaves,  leaving 
the  chokes  only  ;  rub  them  with  lemon,  and  throw  int<> 
salt  and  water.  Boil  them  in  water  with  butter  and 
lemon  juice  until  you  can  easily  remove  the  chokes; 
throw  them  into  cold  water,  with  a  little  lemon  juice  in 
it ;  take  out  the  chokes ;  trim  the  edges,  and  notdi  them 
round ;  warm  them  up  in  lemon  jiiice,  water,  and  butter; 
drain  them  on  a  cloth,  dish  them,  and  mask  with  butter 
sauce. 

Peas  and  Roots,  Maigbe. — Clear  and  blanch  two 
bunches  of  carrots,  the  same  of  onions  and  turnips,  a 
bunch  of  leeks,  and  six  roots  of  celery ;  strain  and  put 
them  in  a  stock-pot  with  three  quarts  of  dried  peas 
whole,  nearly  ten  quarts  of  water,  salt,  pepper,  grated 
nutmeg,  two  cloves,  and  a  little  fresh  butter ;  boil  it  two 
hours  and  a  half ;  skim  off  the  butter,  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  let  it  settle,  and  strain  it  through  a  silk  sieve. 
Use  it  to  moisten  soups  and  sauces. 

Abtichokes. — Take  the  middling  sort  of  artichokes, 
pare  and  boil  them  till  you  can  easily  take  off  the 
chokes;  cut  small  parsley,  a  few  green  onions  and 
mushrooms,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  over  the  fire,  with 
half  a  glass  of  good  oil,  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  herbs. 
Put  in  a  baking-pan  some  slices  of  bacon,  place  over 
these  your  artichokes  ;  put  into  every  artichoke  mush- 
rooms and  green  onions ;  cover  these  with  slices  of  bacon, 
and  put  them  into  the  oven ;  being  done,  take  them  out 
to  drain  ;  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  mask  the 
bottoms  of  toe  artichokes  with  it.  Dish  them  up  with 
essence  of  ham. 
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Artic3h61i£8  in  SiTKFRtSE.  —  Take  the  bottoms  of 
smftll  artichokes^  blanch  them  to  take  off  the  choke, 
then  put  the  bottoms  into  a  white  braise  ;  make  a  small 
•alpicon,  as  follows  i*-  take  sweetbreads  of  veal  blanched, 
and  cut  into  small  square  pieces,  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
mushrooms,  truffles,  and  cocks*  combs  cut  the  same  ; 
put  all  together  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  cullis ;  let  it 
stew  softly :  being  done,  and  of  good  taste,  take  your 
bottoms  out  of  their  braise,  and  fill  one  of  them  with 
your  salpicon,  put  upon  this  another  bottom,  and  so  go 
on ;  soak  them  in  beaten  eggs^  strew  them  with  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  let  them  be  fned  in  hog's  lard ;  being  fried, 
dish  them  up,  g^amish  your  dish  with  fried  parsley,  and 
serve  them  up  hot. 

Artichokes  with  a  White  Sauce. — Boil  some 
small  artichokes  in  water  with  salt,  when  boiled,  put 
the  bottoms  in  a  stew-pan  with  butter  and  parsley,  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper:  thicken  your  sauce  with 
yolks  of  eggs,  a  drop  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  broth. 

Fried  Artichokes. — Cut  your  artichokes  into  pieces, 
take  off  the  chokes,  let  them  boil  a  little ;  take  them 
out  and  put  them  a  soaking  with  vinegar,  pepper,  and 
salt ;  then  dip  them  in  a  beaten  egg,  flour  them,  and 
let  them  be  fried  in  hog's  lard,  or  drawn  butter,  and 
serve  them  up  with  fried  parsley.  You  may  also  fry 
them  rolled  in  flour  without  eggs  or  being  blanched. 

Artichokes  with  On.. — Take  artichokes,  make  all 
bottoms  of  themt  let  them  boil  in  water  till  you  can 
easily  take  off  the  choke ;  then  take  them  out,  take  off 
the  choke,  put  them  into  a  small  kettle  with  a  lump  of 
butter,  slices  of  bacon  and  of  lemons,  and  moisten  ttiem 
with  water,  putting  in  a  little  salt^  Continue  to  stew 
them  very  gentiy;  being  done,  and  very  white,  take 
them  out,  and  dish  them  up;  season  them  with  salt, 
beaten  pepper,  oil  and  vinegar^  and  serve  them  up  cold. 

These  sorts  of  artichokes  in  bottoms  may  also  be 
used  or  served  up,  with  a  hadn  sauce^  with  slices  ei  ham 
over  them. 

Another  time  they  may  be  served  up  with  a  white 
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sauce  or  grayy  sauce,  also  with  Parmesan,  disbing  them 
up  with  a  little  cullis  over  them,  and  some  scraped  Par- 
mesan, and  make  them  get  a  colour  in  the  oven;  and  in 
serving  then  up,  put  in  a  lemon  juice,  and  serve  them 
up  hot. 

Abfaraous  with  Green  Peas. — Take  the  smaller 
sort  of  asparagus,  and  cut  them  like  green  peas,  as  small 
as  you  can,  and  cut  nothing  hut  what  is  tender.  J£ 
your  asparagus  are  large,  you  split  them  in  four. 
Being  thus  cut,  hlanch  them  ;  heing  hlancbed,  put  them 
in  a  stew-pan  with  a  lump  of  butter  ;  give  them  some 
tosses  upon  the  fire,  then  nour  them  a  little,  and  season 
them  with  salt  and  pepper ;  moisten  them  with  a  little 
broth  ;  let  them  have  a  good  taste,  and  thicken  them 
with  yolks  of  eggs  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Put  a  crust  of 
bread  into  a  disn  and  your  asparagus  over  it,  and  serve 
them  hot  for  entremets. 

You  may  likewise  serve  them  with  a  brown  saooa^ 
moistening  them  with  cullis  and  gravy. 

Entbemets  of  Beans. — Take  fine  beans,  and  take 
the  top  skin  off ;  then  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  a 
lump  of  butter ;  take  two  or  three  artichokes,  take  off 
part  of  the  leaves,  cut  your  artichokes  into  five  or  six 
pieces,  and  blanch  them  till  you  can  take  off  the  choke ; 
the  choke  being  taken  off,  put  them  in  your  beans, 
moisten  them  with  gravy  and  cullis,  and  half  a  glass  of 
Champagne,  Chablis,  Vin  de  Grave,  or  BuceUas ;  put 
them  over  a  great  fire,  and  skim  well  off  the  fat  ;  put  to 
them  a  crumb  of  garlic,  a  lemon  juice,  and  a  spoonful  of 
oil,  let  them  have  a  good  taste.  Dish  them  up,  and  serve 
them  up  hot  for  entremets. 

A  Ragout  of  Celee7. — Take  some  heads  of  celery, 
pick  and  blanch  them.  Being  blanched,  squeeze  them 
out  of  the  water,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  cullis, 
to  be  stewed  on  a  slow  fire.  After  which,  thicken  them 
with  the  size  of  a  nut  of  fresh  butter,  dipped  in  fine  flouf , 
continually  stirring  the  stew-pan  ;  add  a  little  vinegar^ 
taking  care  not  to  make  it  too  thick. 

A  TuBNip  Stew  (  West  Country  dish), — This  is  an 
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Lrisb  stew  made  somewhat  drier,  turnips  being  sliced  in: 
we  can  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  this  dish. 

Cabbage  and  Rice  (  fFesi  Country  dish). — Cut  up 
a  large  white  cabbage,  as  if  for  pickling,  place  a  layer 
of  rice  and  a  layer  of  cabbage,  according  to  the  quantity 
wanted.  Suppose  half  a  pound  of  rice.  Add  about 
half  a  pint  of  water  and  a  little  mace,  a  bit  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  an  egg  with  pepper  and  salt,  then  let 
it  simmer  until  done.  This  is  an  excellent  vegetable 
dish. 

To  STEW  Celery.— Take  off  the  outside  and  coarser 
leaves,  and  the  green  ends  of  your  heads  of  celery,  boil 
them  in  water  till  they  are  very  tender,  put  in  a  little 
salt,  a  slice  of  lemon,  a  little  beaten  mace,  thicken  it 
with  a  good  lump  of  butter  and  flour,  boil  it  a  little, 
beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  grate  in  half  a  nutmeg,  mix 
them  with  a  tea-cup^  of  good  cream,  put  it  to  your 
gravy,  shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be  of  a  g^ood  thick- 
ness, but  do  not  let  it  boil;  serve  it  up  hot ;  or  you  may 
stew  it  in  common  broth  or  stock,  and  serve  it  with  an 
espagnole  or  brown  gravy. 

ToMATAS  FARCIED. — After  having  taken  out  the 
kernels  of  your  tomatas,  fill  them  with  sausage  meat  sea- 
soned with  garlic,  parsley,  scallions,  and  tarrogan.  Then 
do  them  in  a  baking  pan  under  a  country  oven,  with 
raspings  of  bread.  Serve  this  entremet  in  the  baking- 
dish,  and  squeeze  over  it  a  little  lemon-juice. 

PoMBiES  DE  Terre  a  la  Maitre  ^ Hotel. — Wash 
the  potatoes  dean^  and  boil  with  their  skins  on  with  salt 
and  water  When  enough,  let  them  cool  on  a  drainer, 
peel  and  cut  them  in  small  rounds  with  a  cutter  as  thick 
as  or  more  than  a  penny  piece,  for  if  too  thin  they 
would  break  in  the  sauce.  Put  into  a  stew-pan,  butter, 
minced  parsley,  scallions,  pepper  and  salt,  and  juice  of 
lemon.  Add  the  potatoes,  and  put  on  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes.  Mind  that  the  sauce  is  neither  curdled  or 
too  thick,  and  that  it  is  well  mixed  before  you  put  the 
potatoes  to  it  (a  cup  of  boiling  water  may  oe  added  by 
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degrees  while  on  ihe  fire.  A  little  egg  may  be  added, 
if  you  require  it  for  thickening.  Potatoes,  as  aboye,  may 
be  served  with  a  cream  sauce. 

Potato  Bai«ls^ — Mix  mashed  potatoes  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  them  into  balls,  and  rub  them  in 
eg^  and  bread  crumbs.  Season  them  well  with  salt  and 
a  little  white  pepper,  put  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the 
pound,  and  a  few  Bp<x>d[ulsof  good  cream,  and  fry  thetn 
m  nice  dripping. 

Cdcumhers. — Sliced  to  be  wholesome  should  be 
placed  for  some  time  in  salt,  and  then  washed,  which 
makes  them  tender,  and  abstracts  their  unwholesome 
juice,  then  add  pepper,  vinegar,  and  oil  to  taste. 

Fried  Salsifis. — Make  a  batter  as  follows.  Take 
six  spooniiils  of  flour,  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  a  spoonful  of 
olive  oil,  and  beat  the  whole  with  beer,  enough  to  make 
into  a  iKLtter^  but  do  not  make  it  too  liquid.  Then  beat 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  well,  pour  them  into  the  batter, 
which  ke^  stirring  gently*  Next  put  the  vegetables 
that  are  done  beforehand  and  well  drained  in  a  cloth 
into  the  batter,  take  them  out  one  by  one,  and  throw 
them  into  the  dripping :  use  a  skewer  to  prevent  their 
sticking  together.  When  fried  of  a  fine  colour  and 
erisp,  send  them  up  with  fried  parsley  in  the  centre  of 
the  dish,  and  a  little  salt  sprinkled  over  the  vegetables* 

To  Presebve  Asparagus  DtrRmo  the  Winter. — 
Cut  off  the  lower  parts  of  the  asparagus,  and  set  them 
to  boil  in  an  earthem  vessel  or  a  well-tinned  sance-pan; 
as  soon  as  the  water  boils,  put  in  the  asparagus  heads, 
having  first  carefully  washed  them;  then  take  off  the  pot 
from  the  fire  and  cover  it  over  with  a  napkin  several 
times  doubled,  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour ;  then  put  the 
asparagus  to  drain  in  a  sieve,  wrap  them  up  in  a  fresh 
eloth,  and  put  them  where  they  are  not  en>OBed  to  the 
sun,  in  order  that  they  may  become  cold  and  dry;  mean- 
time boil  some  salt  in  sofib  water,  and  when  the  solution 
is  cold,  put  the  asparagus  into  jars;  pour  the  salt  and 
water  over  them,  and  eover  them  closely  down;  for  iM» 
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pnrpofe,  jan  (urnuhed  vith  ooven  ure  Ae  best:  to  pre* 
vent  any  air  getting  in,  poor  melted  mutton  fat  o?er 
the  tops  of  the  jars. 

To  Dbbss  Artichokes,  otf  naturel.-^Thi^  arti- 
chokes should  be  washed  in  several  waters,  to  remove  the 
ioMots  ahout  the  leaves ;  trim  and  cut  the  stalky  even  ;• 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  K  young,  half  an  hour  wiU 
suffice*     Serve  with  finest  melted  butter. 

To  DiUBSB  Artichosxs  {Another  i»^/Aod)»*-^Wa9h, 
and  boil  as  above.  Cut  the  pcMnts  of  the  leaves,  and 
trim  the  bottoms  ;  rub  them  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
to  pravent  their  turning  blaek  i  when  they  are  boiled, 
en^tj  the  middle,  and  eorve  them  veiy  hot,  with  plain 
melted  butter,  y 

Wujjv  Beaks  a  la  MaUre  €rH6iel.-^yndte  beans, 
wium  fresh,  must  be  put  into  bcnling  water,  with  a  piece 
of  butt^  as  laree  as  a  walnut ;  but  if  dry*  they  must  be 
sodked  fi»r  an  hour  in  cold  water  before  jou  boil  them^ 
Then  boil  them  in  cold  water,  and  repleoish  it  with  pol4 
water  two  or  three  times  before  it  comes  to  a  boil  also, 
wUch  makes  the  rind  tender.  They  should  be  well 
done  befcwe  you  dress  them  d  la  Maure  if  Hotels  which 
is  done  as  follows  (•-«*Trim  a  sauce-pan  with  ^  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  parsley  chopped  yery 
fine^  some  gteen  onions,  and  some  peppw  and  mt,  over 
which  lay  we  beans  3  keep  moving  tae  stew-pan,  with^ 
oat  using  1^  spoon,  lest  you  break  the  beans ;  th^ 
squeesa  we  juice  of  half  a  femon,  and  send  1^  quite  hott 
Tnis  is  an  excellent  vegetable  wi^  a  1^  of  roast  mutton* 
You  may  then  add  a  little  glaze. 

To  PassBRVE  Grbbf  PEAS.^^The  peal  should  b^ 
fresh  shelled  ;  put  them  into  glass  bottles,  which  should 
be  carefully  washed.  Put  the  bottles  into  a  kettle  or 
boilei^  with  a  little  hs^  between  tbem»  to  prevent  their 
coming  in  contact ;  w  up  the  kettle  with  cold  wat^, 
and  h^t  it ;  when  the  watev  begins  to  boil*  tsJce  o^  the 
kettle  directly ;  leave  the  botUes  in  the  water  uptil  it  is 
quite  cold,  mr  fear  they  should  break  by  takipg  th^m 
out  whilst  the  water  b  hot ;  stop  down  tAe  bottle^,  axid 
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keep  them  in  a  dry  and  cold  place,  not  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  -^From  the  Magazine  of  Domestic 
Economy. 

How   TO   CHOOSI^    AND  HOW   TO   BoiL  POTATOES. — 

'^  To  hoil  a  potato,  seems  simple  enough,"  says  the 
sensihle  author  who  writes  on  cookery  in  the  Magazine 
of  Domestic  Economy ;  "  and  yet  we  scarcely  ever  find 
it  well  done.  At  the  tables  of  the  great  a  good  potato 
is  never  seen,  because,  if  not  eaten  the  very  moment  it  is 
boiled,  the  potato  is  worth  nothing,  and  also  because 
the  refinement  of  peeling  helps  to  destroy  the  savour. 
Another  mistake  is,  to  serve  this  vegetable  in  a  covered 
dish,  whereby  the  steam,  condensed  by  the  cover,  falls 
upon  the  potato,  and  it  becomes  soddened. 

"  Do  not  buy  washed  potatoes  from  the  shops,  or  at 
Covent  Garden.  Gret  them  with  tlie  mould  about  them, 
and  do  not  wash  it  off  till  just  before  you  use  them.  If 
they  are  steeped  in  water  long  before  they  are  boiled, 
they  become  stale  and  watery."  We  would  Airther  add 
pare  them  as  little  as  possible. 

'*  Put  them  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  with  some  salk 
When  they  are  about  half  boiled,  throw  away  the  water, 
and  pour  fresh  boiling  water  upon  them  from  a  tea-kettle, 
adding  some  salt.  Let  it  boil  up  briskly.  When  you 
have  ascertained  with  a  fork  that  the  potatoes  are  very 
nearly  done,  throw  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water  to  check 
the  boiling.  The  water  will  soon  boil  up  again  and  the 
potatoes  will  crack.  Let  the  water  be  then  drained  off, 
and  the  potatoes  served  up  immediately  in  an  open  dish 
with  their  skins  on.  The  water  upon  them  will  eva- 
porate the  instant  they  are  in  the  dish.  They  must  be 
eaten  at  that  moment;  in  ten  minutes  their  fine  flavour 
would  be  gone." 

How  TO  Choose  and  Boil  New  Potatoes.—"  Choose 
the  potatoes  as  nearly  of  a  size  as  possible;  wash  them, 
and  rub  off  the  outer  rind;  then  wipe  them  dry  with  a 
clean  napkin.  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  iresn  butter 
into  a  stew-pan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  throw 
in  the  potatoes.  Let  them  boil  in  the  butter  till  they 
^  done,  taking  care  to  toss  them  every  now  and  then 
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SO  that  they  may  aU  go  successively  into  the  hoiling 
butter.  They  must  be  carefully  watched,  because  if 
done  too  mucn  they  shrivel  up  and  become  waxy.  When 
the  fork  indicates  that  they  are  done,  they  must  be  taken 
out  before  they  lose  their  crispness,  put  mto  a  dish,  and 
some  salt  sprinkled  over  them.  As  soon  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  boiling  butter,  a  handful  of  parsley  may 
be  thrown  into  it,  and,  after  it  has  had  a  boil  or  two, 
laid  upon  the  potatoes  as  a  garnish.  They  must  be 
eaten  immediately.  This  is  d,  beautifU  dish  to  serve  up 
with  fish,  as  it  may  be  eaten  alone.  The  butter  in  which 
the  potatoes  were  dressed  may  be  poured  into  a  jar,  and 
serve  again  for  the  same  purpose.  Old  potatoes  may  be 
cut  into  round  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut, 
and  dressed  in  the  same  way."  We  may  also  add  that 
young  carrots  may  be  done  in  a  similar  way. 

Layer  is  chieny  brought  from  the  West  of  England 
to  London.  Put  your  laver  into  a  silver  dbh  over  a 
lamp,  with  a  little  fresh  butter  and  juice  of  a  Seville 
orange  well  stirred  in  it  till  quite  hot.  Vinegar  may  be 
used  widi  it — and  eaten  with  roast  meat. 

Lavek  (Another  way)» — It  is  generally  baked  or 
boiled  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  sent  to  market 
in  that  state.  The  best  way  to  dress  it  is  with  a  little 
mace,  pepper,  or  cayenne,  with  lemon  or  orange-juice, 
or  vinegar;  serve  it  very  hot,  it  should  either  be  served 
over  a  lamp,  or  sent  to  table  hot  wheu  the  joints  are  cut 
up.     It  is  eaten  with  roast^  broiled,  hot,  or  cold  meats. 

Those  who  can  have  it  fresh  from  the  sea  will  find  the 
advantage  of  cooking  it  as  follows. 

Let  it  be  well  pickled,  washed  in  sea-water,  drained, 
piit  into  the  oven  with  a  little  porter  and  pepper,  or 
butter  and  pepper,  and  leave  it  till  tender.  To  pack  for 
£Eunily  use,  let  it  be  in  small  pots,  press  it  well  down, 
and  cover  with  suet,  upon  which  put  a  little  crystal  acid; 
laver  so  cooked  and  preserved  is  an  elegant  addition  to 
broiled  and  roast  meats,  and  many  prefer  it  cold.  In 
that  state  it  is  called  sea-marmalade;  an  excellent  sea- 
store  as  well  as  antiscorbutic. 
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LiQUEUB  d'  AirisiiTTB. — To  a  quart  of  epiiitfl  of  wise 
add  twenty  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  aniseed,  after 
shaking  it  well,  mix  with  it  a  quart  c^  the  sjrup — ^en 
filter  and  put  it  into  bottles. 

Norfolk  PuMcni. —  In  twenty  quarts  of  Freneh 
brandy  put  the  peels  of  thirty  lemons  and  thirty  oranges^ 
pared  so  thin  that  not  the  least  <^  the  white  b  left.  In-* 
rase  twelve  hours.  Have  ready  thirty  quarts  of  eoM 
water  that  has  boiled;  put  to  it  filteen  pounds  of  double- 
refined  sugar;  and  when  well  mixed,  pour  it  i^ea  the 
brandy  and  peels,  adding  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  of 
twenty-four  lemons;  mix  well:  then  strain  through  a 
very  fine  hair-sieve,  into  a  very  clean  barrel  that  has 
held  spirits,  and  put  two  Quarts  of  new  milk.  Stir,  and 
then  bung  it  close ;  let  it  stand  six  weeks  in  a  warm 
cellar;  bottle  the  liquor  f<»r  use,  observing  great  care 
that  the  bottles  are  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  the  eorkf 
of  the  best  quality,  and  well  put  in.  This  liquor  will 
keep  many  years,  and  improves  by  age. 

Norfolk  Punch  {Another  way). — Pare  six  lemons 
and  three  Seville  oranges  very  thin,  squeeze  the  juiee 
into  a  large  tea-pot,  put  to  it  two  quarts  of  brandy,  one 
of  white-wine,  and  <»e  of  milk,  and  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar.  Let  it  be  mixed,  and  then  covered 
for  twenty-four  hours^  strain  through  a  jelly-bag  til} 
clear,  then  bottle  it. 

Veitdor,  or  Milk  Pumch. — Pare  rax  oranges  and  six 
lemons  as  thin  as  you  can,  grate  th^n  after  with  sugw^ 
to  get  the  flavour.  Ste^  the  peels  m  a  bottle  of  rum 
or  brandy  stopped  close  twenty-four  hours.  Squeeze 
the  fruit  on  two  pounds  of  sugar,  add  to  it  four  quarts  of 
water,  and  one  of  new  milk  boiling  hot ;  stir  the  ram 
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into  ihe  above,  and  nm  it  through  a  jeUjohag  till  per* 
lectly  dear.     Bottle,  and  cork  close  immediately. 

An  excelubnt  Method  of  making  PuNCH.^^Take 
two  laige  fresh  lemons  with  rough  skins,  quite  ripe,  and 
some  laige  lumps  of  double-refined  sugar.  Rub  the 
sugar  over  the  lemons  till  it  has  absorbed  a]l  the  yeUow 
part  of  the  skins.  Then  put  into  the  bowl  these  lumps, 
and  as  much  more  as*  the  juice  ai  the  lemons  may  be 
supposed  to  require  $  for  no  certain  weight  can  be  men^ 
^oed,  as  the  acidity  of  a  lemon  cannot  be  known  till 
tried,  and  therefore  this  must  be  determined  by  the  taste. 
Then  squeeze  the  lemon^juice  upon  the  sugar;  and  with 
a  bruiser  mss  the  susar  and  the  juice  particularly  well 
together*  u>r  a  great  deal  of  the  ricnness  and  fine  nayour 
of  the  punch  depends  on  this  rubbing  and  mixing  process 
being  thoroughly  performed.  Then  mix  this  up  yery 
well  with  boilmg  water  (soft  water  is  best)  till  the  whole 
is  rather  cooL  When  this  mixture  (which  is  now  called 
the  sherbet)  is  to  your  taste,  take  brandy  and  rum  in 
equal  quantities,  and  put  them  to  it,  mixing  the  whole 
weU  together  again.  The  quantity  of  Hquor  must  be 
aooording  to  your  taste:  two  good  lemons  are  generally 
enough  to  make  four  quarts  of  punch,  including  a  quart 
of  liquor,  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  but  this  depend^ 
much  on  taste,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  spirit. 

As  the  piilp  is  disag^reeable  to  some  persons,  the 
sherbet  may  be  strained  before  the  liquor  is  put  in* 
Some  strain  the  lemon  before  they  put  it  to  the  sugar^ 
which  is  impr(^per ;  as  when  the  pulp  and  sugar  are  well 
mixed  together,  it  adds  much  to  the  richness  of  the 
punch. 

When  only  rum  is  used,  about  half  a  pint  of  porter 
will  soften  the  punch;  and  eyen  when  both  rum  and 
brandy  are  used,  the  porter  giyes  a  richness,  wad  to  some 
a  yery  pleasant  flayour. 

Raspberry  BRANDT.<-wPick  fine  dry  friut,  put  into 
a  stone  jar,  and  the  jar  into  a  kettle  of  water,  or  on  a 
hot  hearth,  till  the  juice  will  run;  strain,  and  to  eyery 
pint  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  giye  one  boil,  and  skiin 
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it;  fpiifln  eM  pat  equal  quantities  of  juice  and  brandjTy 
diake  well,  and  botUe.  Some  people  prefer  it  stronger 
ci  the  brandy. 

White  Cubbant  Shrub. — Strip  the  fruit,  and  pre- 
pare in  a  jar  as  for  jelly  ;  strain  the  juice,  of  which  put 
two  quarts  to  one  gallon  of  rum,  and  two  pounds  of 
lump-sugar;  strain  through  a  jell  J 'bag. 

.  Cbehe  de  Vanille. — Into  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine, 
put  twelve  drops  of  the  tincture  of  Vanille,  to  be  had  at 
the  best  chemists.  Shake  it  well,  then  add  a  quart  of 
syrup  ;  when  well  mixed,  let  it  stand  ten  minutes,  then 
niter  it  twice  or  thrice,  if  necessary,  through  the  filter- 
ing paper;  if  bright  and  clear  after  coming  through 
the  paper  the  first  time,  it  need  not  be  filtered  again. 

Cafj^  a  ii*£AU. — To  make  coffee,  employ  the  German 
filter,  always  have  the  best;  one  cup  of  dry  coffee,  (or 
one  ounce),  will  make  two  good  cups  (breakfast),  of 
liquid.  Pour  some  boiling  water  into  the  biggin  on  the 
coffee^  wetting  it  equally,  so  that  it  may  be  properly 
infused,  which  you  will  perodve  when  it  begins  to  bubble. 
Then  stop  pouring  for  a  minute,  and  place  the  biggin  in 
a  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  which  will  keep  the 
coffee  hot,  or  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  It  should  be  drank 
pure.  Cream  may  be  used,  or  boiling  milk.  Never  buy 
roasted  coffee,  get  a  coffee  roaster,  and  roast  it  at  home  ; 
buy  a  half,  or  a  whole  pound.  Put  into  a  tin  canister, 
air  tight,  as  nothing  deteriorates  coffee  so  much  as  expo- 
sure to  the  air  after  it  has  been  roasted. 

Caf^  a0  Lait. — Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee 
(Mocha  is  the  best)  into  a  biggin,  and  pour  upon  it 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  coffee  for 
this  preparation  must  be  strong  to  excess.  To  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  milk,  add  one  quarter  of  the  coffee  jiist 
made,  or  less  if  it  be  not  liked  so  strong,  and  sweeten 
it  with  lump  sugar.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suj^ose 
that  moist  sugar  is  better  than  loaf. 

Punch  a  la  Romaine. — Make  a  good  lemon  ice,  as 
for  a  dessert.  To  one  quart  of  ice,  put  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  with  rum  and  brandy,  till  the 
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ice  liquifies.  The  proportions,  three  parts  rum  to  one 
of  Inruidy ;  the  strength  according  to  taste.  To  this 
put  a  cup  of  strong  green  tea,  and  a  little  Champagne. 

Lait  Sucr£ — Boil  fine  sugar  in  milk,  and  flavour 
mth  lemon.  This  is  a  nice  beverage  for  children's 
balls. 

£au  Sxtcr^. — Sugar  in  boiling  water  ;  drank  cold. 

Mint  Julef. — Put  into  a  tumbler  about  a  dozen 
sprigs  of  the  tender  shoots  of  mint,  put  a  spooni^  of 
white  sugar  on  them,  and  equal  portions  of  peach  and 
common  brandy,  so  as  to  fill  it  up  one-third,  or  perhaps 
a  little  less;  then  take  rasped  or  powdered  ice,  and  nil 
up  the  tumbler.  Epicures  rub  the  lips  of  the  tumbler 
with  a  piece  of  fresh  pine-apple^  and  the  tumbler  itself 
is  often  incrusted  outside  with  ice. 

To  MAKE  Punch  to  keep  in  Bottles. — One  bottle 
of  rum  ;  three  bottles  of  water ;  the  juice  of  six  fine 
lemons,  or  of  seven  moderate  ones;  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar ;  the  water  to  boil ;  after  squeezing  the 
lemons,  be  careful  to  take  out  the  white  pips  before  the 
water  is  used,  or  they  will  make  the  punch  bitter.  K 
you  like  the  punch  sweet,  use  a  quarter  of  a  pound  more 
sugar.     Take  care  that  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 

Tea  Punch. — Dissolve,  in  two  pints  of  hot  green 
tea,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  having  pre- 
viously rubbed  off,  with  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  the  peel 
of  four  lemons ;  then  add  the  juice  of  eight  lemons,  and 
a  pint  of  arrack. 

Tea  Punch  {Another  Fashion). — Make  tea  more  or 
less  strong,  more  or.  less  light,  strain  it,  sugar  it  while 
hot  and  squeeze  into  it  the  juice  of  two,  four,  or  half  a 
dozen  lemons,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  punch 
you  desire  to  make ;  when  the  whole  is  made  boiling  hot 
pour  into  it  a  dose  more  or  less  strong  of  rum  or  any 
other  pleasant  spirit,  or  wine ;  following  also  the  taste 
or  inclination  of  those  who  desire  to  take  it  boiling  or 
moderately  hot. 

To  make  Milk  Punch  (Twelve  bottles),  —  Three 
bottles  of  old  rum ;  two  bottles  of  brandy ;  eighteen 
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IsmoDS  finely  paekd,  and  a  pint  of  juiee ;  one  pint  ot 
•trong  green  tea ;  half  a  pint  of  Maraaehino  $  three 
poiinas  of  fine  lump  sugar  2  the  rind  of  the  lemons  to 
be  steeped  for  one  night  in  the  rum,  and  6  ve  quarts  of 
water.  When  you  have  mixed  the  whole  in^radients 
tofi^ther,  add  two  quarts  of  boiling  milk ;  let  it  stand 
till  quite  cold,  and  then  pass  it  through  a  tammy  hag. 

Punch  a  i«a  Robiaine  (Another  reeeipfy-^Three 
parts  of  a  pint  of  rum  ;  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  brandy ; 
one  pint  of  good  lemon  ice  ;  one  lajpge  oup  of  groen  tea; 
one  tumbler  fiill  of  Champagpe  ;  and  the  beaten  white 
of  two  eggs. 

Milk  Pdhcb  (Another  imiy).-^One  quart  of  pale 
brandy,  one  quart  of  water,  nine  good  lemons,  half  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk;  mix 
them  all  well  together ;  then  strain  it  through  a  flannel 
bag. 

Rbcbift  fob  Puitch  (  Cold).'^Four  half  a  pint  of  gin 
on  the  outer  peel  of  a  lemon  ;  then  add  a  little  lemon 
juice,  sugar,  a  glass  of  Maraschino,  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  and  two  bottles  of  iced  water. 

Delicious  Saline  DBAUGHTS.*«>-Carbonate  of  soda 
and  white  sugar,  of  each  twenty  grains;  lemon  or  tartarie 
acid,  twenty*fiye  grains  ;  mix  with  water  in  two  glasses 
as  ifsual.  If  you  substitute  a  half  lemon  £ot  the  adi,  it 
is  still  nicer. 

Soda  WATEfU-p-Tartaric  acid,  half  an  ounce-;  aerai^d 
soda,  half  an  ounce.  Have  two  tumblers  about  one^ 
third  full  of  water  ;  put  a  tea-spoonful  of  soda  into  one 
glass,  and  the  same  of  the  acid  into  the  othor ;  when 
dissolved,  mix  them  together,  and  diink  immediately. 

The  two  sorts  of  salt  must  be  kept  in  separate  bottles^ 
and  should  be  bought  ready  powdered. 

King  Cup.-— The  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  lump 
of  sugar,  according  to  taste,  a  sniall  pieee  of  bruised 
ganger,  pour  upon  this  about  one  pint  and  a  half  of 
boifing  water ;  when  cold,  strain  it,  and  add  a  glass  of 
sherry. 

To  MA9X  Chbbby  BaAHi>Y.«wStalk  twelve  pounds  <^ 
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blaek  cherries,  and  squeeze  the  juice  through  a  flannel  or  a 
linen  bag  ;  pound  twelve  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  put 
it  to  the  juice,  then  break  the  stones,  and  put  the  kernels, 
shells,  and  juice  into  an  earthen  jar  with  eight  quarts  of 
brandy  ;  stop  it  well  down,  and  shake  it  well  every  day 
for  a  month,  then  filter  it,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

ChiSrry  Brandy  (Another  way),  —  Take  Morella 
cherries  quite  ripe,  press  the  juice  from  them  through  a 
wine  strainer.  To  a  quart  of  juice  add  three  quarts  of  the 
best  brandy,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  fine  sugar,  pounded, 
three  pounds  of  bitter  almonds,  bruised;  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan  for  about  three  weeks  in  a  moderate  heat ;  taste 
it  frequently,  and  add  more  sugar  and  almonds,  as  it  may 
require;  pour  it  off  clear,  and  filter  it  through  white 
writing  paper.  Pat  it  in  pint  bottles,  and  keep  it  a  few 
weeks  before  drank.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit  with  kernels 
of  apricot  may  be  put  in,  if  approved,  and  less  almonds. 

Liqueur  de  Quatres  Fruits. — Take  scarlet  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  Morella  cherries,  as 
they  ripen  in  succession.  Extract  the  juice  separately 
from  them,  and  add  a  small  proportion  of  white  sugar- 
candy,  so  as  to  make  it  sweet  and  rich,  but  not  a  thick 
syrup  ;  strain  it  off  as  clear  as  possible.  When  you 
hjEive  the  juice  of  the  four  fruits  ready,  mix  them  toge- 
ther, observing  to  put  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  currant 
and  raspberry  juice  than  of  the  strawberry  and  cherry. 
To  a  pint  of  juice,  add  a  gill  of  best  brandy,  and  then 
bottle  it.  The  addition  of  some  cherry  and  apricot 
kernels  will  be  a  great  improvement.  The  fruit  should 
be  picked  in  very  dry  weather. 

White  Noyeau. — Into  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine, 
put  twenty  drops  of  good  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  six  drops  of  oil  of  orang^.  Shake  it  well ;  then  add 
a  quart  of  syrup.  Filter  it  through  a  paper  till  quite 
clear. 

PiNk  NoYEAU.^<^To  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  iadd 
fifteen  drops  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  three 
drops  of  oil  of  roses,  four  drops  of  oil  of  anideed,  and  one 
drop  of  tincture  of  vanille.     Shake  it  well ;  then  add 
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the  quart  of  syrup,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pink 
colouring  to  make  it  of  a  delicate  pink.  After  filtering 
it,  bottle  it  for  use.  The  proportions  we  have  given 
£ar  these  white  and  pink  noyeaus  apply  only  to  the  best 
and  most  concentrated  essential  oil.  It  may  happen 
that  the  oil  is  not  so  strong  as  we  recommend,  in  which 
.case,  a  few  drops  more  might  be  added  before  it  is  fil- 
tered, by  first  dissolving  iiiem  m  spirits  of  wine  ;  but 
this  must  be  left  to  the  maker's  taste  and  judgment. 

Pink  colouring  for  the  pink  noyeau  is  to  dissolve  half 
an  ounce  of  cochineal  in  a  sufficient  quantity  oi  s^nrtts 
o£  wine. 

The  tincture  of  vanille  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  best 
(^lemists.  The  preparation  at  home  is  somewhat  trou- 
blesome. 

For  the  syrup  of  liqueurs  and  cordials,  use  the  very 
best  lump  sugar,  treble  refined  ;  the  finer  the  sugar,  the 
more  delicate  the  liqueur.  To  one  pound  of  sugar,  add 
one  pint  of  water ;  bring  it  to  the  boil ;  then  allow  it  to 
cool ;  never  add  it  hot  to  the  spirit. 

Currant  Water. — Take  a  pound  of  currants,  and 
squeeze  into  a  quart  of  water  ;  put  in  from  four  to  five 
ounces  of  finely-pounded  sugar ;  mix  them  well  toge- 
ther, and  pass  through  a  straining  bag,  until  it  be  clear. 
Then  put  into  a  cool  place. 

Raspberry  Water. — The  same  as  currant  water. 
If  the  raspberries  are  good,  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
will  be  sufficient. 

CuRAgoA. — Boil  a  quart  of  water  in  a  very  clean 
stew-pan ;  add  to  it,  bit  by  bit,  a  pound  of  dark  brown 
sugar-candy.  When  the  whole  is  dissolved,  let  the 
syrup  boil  up  :  then  pour  it  into  a  deep  dish  to  cool  ; 
do  not  use  the  syrup  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Into  a  quart 
of  spirits  of  wine,  drop  one  hundred  and  twenty  drops  of 
oil  of  bitter  orange ;  when  this  latter  is  dissolved,  mix  it 
with  the  syrup  just  described  ;  then  filter,  and  bottle 
the  liqueur,  which  should  be  of  a  rich  brown  colour. 

White  Currant  Brandy. — To  one  gallon  of  the 
best  white  brandy,  add  three  pints  of  white  currant 
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juice,  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  peel  of  three  large 
lemons,  half  a  pound  of  bitter  almonds  blanched  and 
bruised,  put  them  into  a  pint  of  spring  water  to  stand 
four  or  five  hours,  mix  the  almonds  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, stirring  it  often  for  three  days,  strain  it  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  perfectly  clear,  and  then  bottle  it. 

Caaaway  Brandy. — Steep  one  ounce  of  caraway- 
seeds  and  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  a  quart  of  brandy ; 
let  it  stand  ten  days,  and  then  draw  it  off. 

Raspberry  Brandy. — Take  a  pint  of  water  to  two 
quarts  of  brandy,  and  put  them  into  a  pitcher  just  larg^ 
enough  to  hold  them  ;  add  four  pints  of  raspberries  and 
half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar;  let  it  remain  for  a  week 
closely  covered,  and  then  strain  it  off. 

It  may  be  racked  into  other  bottles  a  week  afterwards^ 
when  it  will  be  perfectly  fine. 

Black  Cherry  Brandy. — Stone  ten  pounds  of  black 
cherries,  and  put  on  them  one  gallon  of  the  best  Cognac 
brandy  ;  bruise  the  stones  in  a  mortar,  and  put  Kiem 
into  the  brandy  ;  cover  them  up  dose,  and  let  them  stand 
a  month  or  six  weeks  ;  pour  the  brandy  clear  from  the 
sediment,  and  bottle  it.  Morella  cherries  managed  in 
this  manner  make  a  fine  rich  cordial. 

Orange  Bkandy. — Put  the  chips  of  twenty  Seville 
oranges  to  three  quarts  of  brandy,  and  let  them  steep  a 
fortnight  in  a  stone  bottle,  closely  stopped.  Boil  two 
quarts  of  spring-water  with  one  pound  and  a  half  of  loaf 
sugar  very  gently  for  near  an  hour,  clarify  the  water  and 
sugar  with  the  white  of  an  egg^  then  strain  it  and  boil  it 
nearly  half  away ;  when  it  is  cold  strain  the  brandy  into 
the  syrup. 

Orange  Wine. — To  make  ten  gallons  of  wine,  put 
about  140  Seville  oranges  to  produce  one  gallon  of  juice; 
first  boil  the  water,  then  pour  it  on  the  sugar  (allowing 
three  pounds  to  the  gallon),  when  dissolved  take  the 
whites  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  mixed  with  a  little  juice, 
then  mix  it  with  the  water  and  sugar,  and  keep  it  well 
stirred  until  it  boils ;  let  it  boil  half  an  hour  keeping  it 
well  skimmed,  pour  it  upon  half  the  peels ;  when  it  is 
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almost  cold  put  in  the  juice ;  when  quite  cold  set  it  with 
Ik  little  yeast,  put  on  a  piece  of  toasted  bread,  let  it  work 
in  a  tub  till  the  next  day,  then  take  out  the  bread  and 
peels,  and  put  the  wine  into  a  barrel,  and  let  it  work  Ibr 
two  or  three  days,  then  put  in  two  bottles  of  brandy  and 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  candy,  stop  it  down ;  rack  it  off  in 
January,  bottle  it  in  March. 

To  Make  Ginobb  Lemonads.-— Ten  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, twelve  pounds  and  a  half  of  lump  sugar,  to  be  boiled 
twenty  minutes ;  clear  it  with  the  whites  of  six  eggs. 
Half  a  pound  of  common  race  ginger,  to  be  bruised  «nd 
boiled  with  the  liquor.  The  boiling  liquor  to  be  poured 
upon  ten  lemons  pared.  When  qinte  coki,  put  it  in  the 
cask,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  the  lemons  sliced,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  Stop  up  the  vessel  the  next 
day,  it  will  be  ready  to  bottle  in  three  weeks,  and  may 
be  drank  in  three  weeks  more. 

Transpaiibii1>  Lemonade. — Put  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water  on  the  rinds  of  twelve  lemons  pared  very  thin. 
Let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  squeese  the  lemons,  and  if 
you  can  get  them,  two  Seville  oranges  upon  one  pound 
and  three-quarters  of  loaf  sugar,  adding  one  pmt  of 
Lisbon  wine.  Clarif)r  the  sugar,  put  the  water  on  the 
fire,  and  when  it  boils  pour  it  on  the  juice^  sugar,  &c. ; 
and  add  to  it  about  a  quart  of  new  milk,  let  it  stand  all 
night,  and  the  next  morning  strain  it  through  a  jelly 
bag,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  dear. 

OsANOE  Syruf. — Squeeze  as  many  oranges  as  you 
intend  for  syrup,  strain  the  juice  off,  and  to  every  pint 
of  wine  add  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  set  it  over  the  fire 
and  let  it  simmer  half  an  hour,  and  take  off  the  scum  as 
it  rises,  when  cold  put  it  into  bottles,  and  mind  and  not 
cork  it  too  tight 

Lemonade  that  has  the  Afpearancb  and  Fi<a- 
vouR  OF  Jbli<y.—- Pare  two  Seville  oranges  and  six 
lemons  as  thin  as  possible,  and  steep  them  four  hours  in 
a  quart  of  hot  water;  boil  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
loaf  sugar  in  three  pints  of  water  and  skim  it,  add  the 
two  liquors  to  the  juice  of  six  China  oranges  and  twelve 
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lemons;  stir  the  whole  well,  and  run  it  through  a  jelly 
bag  till  clear.     It  will  keep  well  if  corked. 

Whiskey  Punch. — Whiskey  when  it  can  he  had 
genuine,  is  the  purest  spirit  of  any,  and  the  least 
noxious  when  taken  in  large  quantities.  The  sugar  is 
first  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  spirit  added 
either  in  a  tumbler  or  jug,  and  that  is  the  general  pro- 
cess. Some  prefer  a  little  lemon,  in  which  case  the 
sugar  should  be  rubbed  on  the  rind,  and  the  juice  added 
in  making  the  syrup.  A  spoonfid  of  strawberry,  or 
raspberry  jam  may  be  added. 

The  RoYAii  Opiate. — Half  a  pint  of  strong  gun- 
powder tea,  one  wine-glassful  of  brandy,  odo  wine-glass 
of  rum,  half  a  glass  of  Cura9oa,  and  half  a  glass  of 
arrack,  the  juice  of  two  limes,  a  tlun  slice  of  lemon,  two 
ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  two  glasses  of  warm  calf 's- 
foot  jeUy.  To  be  drunk  as  hot  as  possible.  The  tea 
deadens  the  inebriating  e£Eects  of  the  spirits,  whilst  the 
jeUy  softens  the  mixture,  and  destroys  the  acrimony  of 
the  acid  and  sugar. 

The  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beat  up  to  froth  may  be 
substituted  for  the  jeUy, 

Ginger  Beeb. — Take  a  gallon  of  fine  sofb  water 
(rain  water,  if  carefully  procured  is  the  best)  and  put 
into  it  two  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  a  large  lemon  very 
finely  shred,  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar.  Let  these  simmer  over  the  fire 
for  half  an  hour,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  boil ;  then 
add  a  table-spoonful  of  yeast,  let  it  ferment  for  about 
twelve  hours,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  Two  days  after 
being  bottled,  the  beer  may  be  used. 

Ginger  Beer  (Another  vray)» — Two  gallons  of  water 
and  twelve  and  a  naif  pounds  of  lump  sugar  to  be  boiled 
together  twenty  minutes,  clear  it  witn  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  ;  one  pound  and  a  half  of  common  race  ginger,  to 
be  bruised  and  boiled  with  the  liquor,  which,  when  boil- 
ing, to  be  poured  upon  ten  lemons  pared,  when  quite 
cold  put  it  mto  the  cask  with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast, 
the  lemons  sliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  stop 
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up  the  yessel  next  day.  It  will  be  ready  to  bottle  in 
three  weeks,  and  in  tnree  weeks  more  to  drink.  An 
old  brandy  cask  is  best  for  the  purpose. 

Ginger  Wine. — Take  one  gallon  of  water,  three 
ounces  of  ginger,  three  pounds  of  sug^ar,  the  rind  of  two 
lemons,  boil  them  together  one  hour,  then  let  it  stand  to 
cool,  when  cool,  put  on  a  toast  some  yeast,  let  it  work 
one  day,  then  put  it  into  the  barrel  with  the  juice  of 
the  lemons,  two  ounces  of  raisins,  one  gill  of  brandy : 
let  it  stand  three  months,  then  bottle  it  for  use. 

To  MAKE  Spruce  Beer. — Put  twelve  pounds  of  trea- 
cle to  one  pot  of  essence  of  spruce,  and  eighteen  gallons 
of  water,  mix  the  essence  and  treacle  together  in  five 
quarts  of  water  until  the  liquor  bears  a  froth,  then  pour 
it  into  the  cask,  fill  the  cask  with  water,  shake  it  well, 
and  let  it  stand  three  or  four  days  to  ferment,  when  the 
fermentation  is  over  put  in  one  ounce  of  isinglass  that 
has  been  dissolved  in  a  little  small  beer,  stir  it  well,  bung 
it  down  close,  and  in  four  or  five  days  bottle  it  off.  To 
fine  it,  take  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar,  melt  it  in  a 
spoon,  and  let  it  stand  till  col<(  beat  it  to  a  powder,  and 
mix  it  with  the  finings ;  after  it  is  boiled  take  three  or 
four  egg-shells,  beat  them  to  a  powder,  and  mix  them 
well  in  the  spruce  beer. 

Curds  and  Whey  iifBCEDiATE. — To  a  glassful  of 
milk  add  a  little  solution  of  citric  acid  (take  care  not  to 
put  too  much),  this  produces  curds  instantaneously,  and 
a  pleasant  acidulous  whey. 

A  Lemonade,  made  with  the  juice  of  the  pome- 
granate, quinces,  lemons,  oranges,  apples,  cmrants,  with 
sugar,  and  a  littie  water.  To  taste  tiie  acidity  and 
sweetness  is  very  agreeable,  and  assuages  thirst. 

Brewing  biade  easy. — Put  a  handful  of  malt  into  a 
tea-pot,  then  fill  it  with  water ;  the  first  time  rather 
under  boiling  heat ;  after  it  has  stood  some  time,  pour 
off  die  liquor  just  as  you  would  tea,  and  fill  up  the  pot 
again  with  boiling  water  in  a  similar  manner ;  pour  that 
off  till  the  malt  in  the  pot  is  tasteless,  which  wil]  be  the 
case  when  all  the  virtue  is  extracted.     The  liquor  or 
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mftlt  tea  thus  extracted  must  then  be  boiled  with  a  few 
hops  in  it)  and  when  it  becomes  about  blood  heat,  add  a 
little  yeast  to  ferment  it,  and  the  brewing  is  done.  To 
brew  a  larger  quantity,  require  the  same  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding as  it  would  to  make  a  tea  break&st  for  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.  This  is  the  whole  art  of  brewing. 
A  peck  of  malt  and  four  ounces  of  hops  will  produce 
ten  quarts  of  ale,  better  than  any  that  can  be  purchased 
in  London ;  and  for  which  purpose  a  tea-kettle  and  two 
pan  mugs  are  suj£cient  apparatus. 
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POTTING. 

PoTTBD  Calves'  Feet. — Boil  the  feet  as  for  jdly  ; 
[uck  all  the  meat  firom  the  hones ;  add  to  it  half  a  pint 
of  gravy,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  garlic,  a 
shalot)  and  some  shred  ham ;  simmer  it  for  half  an  hour; 
dip  a  mould  into  water,  put  in  a  layer  of  the  meat,  then 
some  neatly-cut  pickled  heet-root,  and  some  hoiled 
minced  parsley,  then  a  layer  of  meat,  and  so  on,  till  the 
mould  is  filled ;  when  cold,  turn  it  out ;  garnish  with 
pickled  eggs,  heet-root,  and  parsley. 

Ibqtation  of  Worcester  Lampreys. — A  very  good 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Worcester  stewed  lampreys 
may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — the  fish 
must  be  cleaned;  and  the  skins,  when  scraped  off,  should 
he  put  into  the  gravy  to  stew,  for  they  add  great  rich- 
ness. A  dozen  lampreys  will  require  a  pint,  or  rather 
more,  of  good  beef  gravy,  seasoned  with  cloves,  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt>  and  a  httle  flour  for  thickening ;  when 
they  have  stewed  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  gravy  should  be  strained,  and  half  a  glass  of  port 
wine  be  added,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  the  table.  In 
this  state  they  will  keep  many  days;  and,  indeed,  require 
but  an  occasional  heating,  in  order  to  preserve  ^em  for 
a  much  longer  time. 

This  fish  resembles  a  small  eel ;  it  is  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  flat  at  the  tail,  and  having  a  sin- 
gular distinctive  peculiarity,  namely,  that  of  having  holes 
on  each  side  of  the  throat. 

To  POT  Labcpreys. — Take  lampreys  alive,  and  run  a 
stick  through  their  heads,  and  slit  theur  tails,  hang  them 
up  by  their  heads,  and  they  will  bleed  at  the  tail  end ; 
when  they  have  done  bleeding,  cut  them  open,  take  out 
the  guts,  and  wipe  them  till  they  are  perfectly  diy  and 
clean  (you  must  not  wash  them  with  water),  then  rub 
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tbem  with  pepper  and  salt,  let  them  stand  all  night,  and 
wipe  them  exceedingly  dry  again,  then  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  roll  them  up 
tight,  put  them  in  a  pot  with  some  butter,  cover  them 
up  with  strong  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate 
oven  ;  when  they  are  done  enough,  and  near  cold,  drain 
out  the  butter  from  them,  put  them  in  your  potting  pots, 
and  cover  them  with  darined  butter. 

To  POT  Lobsters. — Take  the  meat  out  of  the  claws 
and  belly  of  a  boiled  lobster  ;  put  in  a  marble  mortar, 
with  two  blades  of  mace,  and  a  little  white  pepper  and 
salt,  a  lump  of  butter,  the  size  of  half  an  egg ;  beat 
them  all  together  till  they  come  to  a  paste,  put  one  half 
of  it  into  your  pot,  take  the  meat  out  of  the  tail  part, 
lay  it  in  the  middle  of  your  pot;  lay  on  it  the  other  part 
of  your  paste,  press  it  close  down,  and  pour  over  it  clari- 
fied butter,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

N.B. — To  darify  the  butter,  put  your  boat  into  a 
dean  sauce-pan,  stew  it  over  a  slow  fire,  when  it  is 
melted  scum  it,  and  take  it  off  the  fire,  let  it  stand  a 
little,  then  pour  it  over  your  lobsters ;  take  care  you  do 
not  pour  in  the  milk  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sauce-pan. 
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INDIAN  AND  ANGLO-INDIAN  COOKERY. 

Gasbebole  au  Ris  a  l'Indienne. — {Casserole  of 
Ricey  Indian  manner.) — Is  filled  with  a  currv*  Fri- 
cassee some  small  chickens,  adding  an  iniiision  or  safiron, 
Cayenne  pepper,  allspice,  and  some  small  pieces  of 
bacon  from  the  breast.  These  should  be  cut  with  a 
root-cutter  half  an  inch  wide,  blanch  them  and  simmer 
them  in  consomm^,  and  put  them  to  the  fricassee  with 
cocks'  combs,  kidneys,  and  mushrooms.  When  finished, 
place  on  it,  in  a  border,  some  small  green  gherkins ; 
glaze  it,  and  senre. 

Fish  Curry. — Take  cod,  haddock,  or  soles,  let  them 
lay  a  few  hours  in  salt;  cut  them  into  pieces,  and 
9tew  in  water,  sufficient  to  cover  them,  into  which  a 
good  sized  table-spoonful  of  cuny  powder  has  been 
mixed.  Fry  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  a  shalot 
and  a  few  onions  minced,  a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  when 
properly  browned  put  them  to  the  fish,  and  stew  alto- 
getner  till  it  be  quite  tender.  All  fish  curries  are  best 
stewed  in  a  fish  broth. 

A  Dry  Curry  with  Vegetables. — ^This  curry  is 
made  with  meat,  or  fowl,  mixed  with  vegetables.  Boil 
green  capsicums,  or  young  green  Chillies,  with  a  clove  or 
two  of  g^Iic,  if  approved  ;  if  not,  with  onions  in  some 
veal  gravy,  with  curry  powder.  You  may  add  spinach, 
sorrel,  French  beans,  vegetable  marrow,  cucumber,  cab- 
bage, and  small  potatoes  ;  mix  in  your  meat,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  or  fowl  jointed  ;  add  fried  onions,  season 
altogether,  taking  care  it  is  not  too  wet ;  have  s(Mne  hot 
dripping  ready  to  put  into  the  curry,  and  take  care  it 
does  not  burn  whilst  fWing ;  mix  in  a  little  cream  or 
milk  with  a  few  pounded  almonds,  or  cocoa-nut,  not 
rancid.  Lemon  pickle,  a  piece  of  sour  apple,  mixed  with 
whole  before  serving. 
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A  DKY  Curry. — Skin  and  cut  up  a  fowl,  or  small 
pieces,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  from  a  neck  of  veal.  Take  some 
finely  powdered  coriander  seed,  a  little  Cayenne,  and 
some  onions.  Fry  in  butter  three  or  four  minced  onions, 
and  drain  them.  Fry  the  fowl,  or  meat,  until  brown, 
with  some  curry  powder,  salt,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  a 
little  cream,  with  a  few  pounded  almonds,  or  cocoa-nut, 
and  a  little  water  ;  with  the  coriander  seed,  Cayenne, 
and  onions  added  to  the  stew.  Keep  the  pan  closely 
covered,  and  let  it  stew  till  perfectly  tender.  Shake  it 
occasionally  to  prevent  its  burning  ;  add  a  little  lemon 
juice  a  few  minutes  before  serving,  or  slice  a  sour  apple 
into  the  stew,  which,  when  tender,  the  curry  is  enough 
done.     Rice  to  be  served  up  separately. 

Pish  Posh. — Take  a  chicken  or  fowl,  which  must  be 
left  whole ;  or  neck  or  breast  of  veal,  which  boil  till 
tender ;  have  some  rice  washed,  which  drain  off,  and 
crush  in  a  mortar  without  boiling.  Cut  up  your  meat 
into  small  pieces  if  you  use  veal.  Put  a  sliced  onion 
with  it,  and  the  rice  into  the  water  in  which  the  meat  or 
fowl  was  boiled,  adding  mace,  some  pepper-corns,  and  a  few 
cardamoms  tied  in  a  muslin  bag  ;  boil  till  the  rice  and 
onion  are  sufficiently  done;  remove  the  muslin  bag. 
Season  with  salt,  and  serve  up  in  a  deep  dish. 

Pepper  Pot. — Make  a  stock  of  three  or  four  pounds 
of  beef,  half  a  pound  of  lean  ham  and  mutton,  a  bunch 
of  dried  thyme,  two  onions,  two  potatoes  pared  and  sliced, 
in  four  quarts  of  water  reduced  to  three.  Skim  as  it 
boils  up;  then  strain  through  a  colander;  add  a  fowl 
skinned  and  jointed,  half  a  poimd  of  pickled  pork 
sliced,  and  the  meat  of  one  lobster,  or  crab,  minced.  A 
small  quantity  of  rice  may  be  put  in  with  the  meat- 
some  put  small  suet  dumplings.  When  the  fowl  is  well 
boiled  add  half  a  peck  of  spinach  that  has  been  boiled 
and  rubbed  through  a  colander;  season  with  salt  and 
Cayenne.  This  pepper  pot  may  be  done  without  the 
ham  or  fowl.  In  winter  you  may  put  carrots,  turnips, 
and  celery  into  the  stock.  In  smnmer,  peas,  lettuce, 
&c.,  &c.     Served  in  a  tureen. 
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Spinach  Cubby. — Is  mmde  with  spinach,  picked 
sorrel  in  less  quantily,  or  green  gooseberries,  if  to  be 
had,  a  few  sour  apples,  and  tamarinds;  stew  the  whole 
with  onions  fried,  tall  tender ;  add  carry  powder,  rubbings 
it  well  into  the  vegetables  and  fruits;  a  little  gravy  or 
water  must  be  added,  and  batter.  Meat  in  small  bits,  or 
prawns,  lobsters,  or  oysters  may  be  stewed  with  this  cuny. 

The  great  art  in  making  curries  is  the  properly  mixing 
the  ingredients  and  spices,  and  left  to  incorporate  for 
some  time,  so  as  to  get  their  taste  and  flavour. 

Khichabee,  or  Cutchebbb. — Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  split  peas,  which  soak  well  in  water,  then  boil 
till  swelled  and  tender;  drain  in  a  colander ;  wash  in 
several  waters  about  one  pound  of  rice,  chop  the  peas 
fine,  and  mix  them  well  with  the  rice;  add  a  little  tur- 
meric, or  curry  powder.  Fry  an  onion  minced  in  some 
butter,  with  pounded  cloves,  mace,  cardamoms,  ginger, 
and  white  pepper;  have  some  veal  stock,  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  put  in  the  rice  and  the  peas,  with  the 
onions  and  spices;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer, till  the  rice  becomes  tender,  and  dry.  Stb  with 
a  fork  in  preference  to  a  spoon,  it  prevents  the  grains  of 
rice  bein^  broken.  Gramish  with  hard  eggs  quartered, 
with  fried,  or  whole  boiled  onions. 

China  Chila. — Mince  a  pound  of  mutton  with 
some  ounces  of  the  iat  of  it.  Slice  two  onions,  a  let- 
tuce, with  some  minced  mushrooms,  and  if  the  flavour 
be  liked,  a  few  green  onions  minced,  and  some  peas 
if  to  be  had;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  a  little  Cayenne, 
if  approved,  from  two  to  twee  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
and  a  little  water;  put  into  a  stew-pan  closely  covered, 
simmer  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours.  Serve  in  the 
middle  of  a  dish  of  boiled  rice — that  is,  the  chila  in  the 
well.  A  pint  of  peas,  or  cut  vegetables,  is  sufficient 
for  this  quantity. 

Indian  Kubab. — Put  upon  small  silver  skewers, 
slices  of  apple  and  veal  about  the  size  and  half  thickness 
of  walnut  and  onions  cut  in  halves  alternately.     To  four 
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or  five  of  these  skewers  you  must  have  three  good-sized 
onions  (a  clove  of  garlic  if  approved)  a  full  tahle-spoouM 
of  curry  powder  and  a  little  veal  gravy,  with  a  little  red 
pepper.  Mix  well  in  a  mortar,  sprinkle  these  iogre- 
dients  over  the  kuhahs,  and  stew  the  whole  in  a  little 
butter  in  a  stew-pan.  The  apples  may  be  left  out,  and 
bits  of  pork  substituted.  Pieces  of  green  ginger  also,  if 
to  be  had. 

KooPTAY  Kay  Kubab. — Take  a  pound  (or  two)  of 
mutton,  beef,  veal,  rabbit,  or  fowl,  and  pound  well  in  a 
mortar,  with  two  onions,  some  beef  suet  (or  fat  bacon)  and 
a  tea-spoon^  of  salt,  pounded  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
cardamoms,  tamarinds,  chillies  two  tea-spoonMs,  one 
clove  of  garlic,  ginger,  turmeric,  coriander,  and  cummin 
seed,  weighing  altogether  about  two  drachms,  pound  in 
a  mortar,  with  a  little  marjoram  ;  then  form  the  whole 
into  balls  or  flat  cakes  about  a  finger  thick,  and  fry  in 
butter.  To  be  served  up  with  a  good  brown  gravy,  and 
rice  in  a  separate  dish.  These  kubabs  may  be  served 
dry,  on  rice  heaped. 
/  Shabcee  Kubab. — The  s^me  as  kooftay  kay  kubab, 

except  chillies  and  tamarinds,  adding  a  little  lime  (or 
lemon)  juice.  Served  with  rice.  All  white  meats  are 
best  for  curries. 

A  Pilau. — Put  your  fowl  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  tea- 
cupful  of  veal  stock,  stew  it  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Make  your  veal  stock  with  a  little  mace,  onions,  celery, 
salt  to  taste,  and  a  few  cardamoms  ;  then  strain  it  off. 
Boil  the  rice  in  this  stock,  add  to  it  a  few  white  pepper- 
corns, strain  off  and  dry  the  rice  before  the  fire,  which 
stir  with  a  fork  to  separate  the  grains.  Have  ready 
some  onions  sliced  and  fried,  to  lay  over  the  rice  here 
and  there  with  some  hard  eggs  cut  in  quarters,  and  a  few 
of  the  boiled  cardamoms.  Place  the  fowl  on  the  dish, 
and  throw  over  it  and  round  the  dish  the  prepared  rice. 

To  Boil  Rice. — Patna  rice  is  best  for  curries,  which 
must  be  washed  well  in  several  waters,  and  drained  off. 
Pour  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  up  for  or  about 
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twelve  minutes.  Just  before  it  is  taken  up,  throw  in  a 
good  spoonful  of  salt.  Pour  through  a  colander,  and 
drain  for  ten  minutes  near  the  fire.  Then  lay  a  napkin 
in  a  pan,  and  shoot  the  rice  on  it  lightly  out  of  the  colan- 
der>  turn  up  the  corner  of  the  napkin  over  the  rice  which 
will  take  out  any  moisture  in  it,  and  then  lightly  on  to 
the  dish.  You  must  not  spoon  or  ladle  the  rice,  nor 
should  the  sauce-pan  in  which  you  boil  it  be  stirred, 
except  just  at  first  to  prevent  its  lumping.  Take  the 
scum  off  as  it  boils  up. 

Pilau. — Take  a  fowl,  stew  it  until  it  becomes  very 
tender  in  half  a  pint  of  wiiter  ;  then  take  one  pound  of 
fat  bacon  well  boiled,  put  it  into  a  large  dish  with  a  pint 
of  veal  gravy,  and  the  fowl  by  its  side  in  its  own  gravy, 
having  boiled  one  pound  of  rice  (with  twelve  cloves)  as 
for  curry,  cover  them  thickly  with  it;  fry  three  onions  a 
light  brown,  and  put  the  slices  round  the  dish,  and  slices 
of  hard  egg  and  beet-root  on  the  rice. 

Capsicum  Curby. — Prawns,  about  a  pint,  boiled  in 
salt  and  water  and  chopped  very  fine ;  fresh  cocoa-nut 
half  the  quantity  that  there  is  of  prawns ;  almonds  or 
dry  cocoa-nut  may  be  substituted  finely  rasped;  a  piece 
of  green  ginger  two  inches  long,  three  green  chillies ; 
these  ingredients  to  be  finely  pounded,  and  then  mixed 
with  the  prawns;  add  salt  and  lemon-juice  to  taste,  and  a 
little  turmeric  sufficient  to  colour  it. 

Split  the  capsicums  (as  many  as  may  be  required) 
down  the  middle  nearly  to  the  stalk,  scoop  out  the  seeds, 
fill  them  with  the  mixture,  tie  them  round  with  thread, 
and  fry  them  in  butter.  Rice  may  be  served  or  not  with 
this  dish. 

K*HiCHREE. — Take  four  ounces  of  best  dried  peas, 
wash  and  dry  them,  then  fry  them  in  a  little  ghee,  or 
butter ;  then  moisten  them  by  sprinkling  a  little  water 
when  on  the  fire  ;  after,  boil  them  in  twelve  ounces  of 
water  in  a  nice  tinned  copper  vessel.  When  pretty  soft 
(but  not  quite)  take  it  off.  Put  four  ounces  of  butter 
into  another  tinned  vessel,  and  when  melted  throw  in  a 
handful  of  onions,  peeled  and  sliced  lengthways,  continue 
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frying  them  till  they  get  a  nice  red  colour,  then  take 
them  out  and  put  aside.  Do  not  use  the  whole  of  the 
four  ounces  of  butter,  but  reserve  a  part  of  it  to  put  to 
eight  ounces  of  rice  properly  washed,  and  fry  it  a  little ; 
then  add  the  dae  (or  peas)  with  the  water  in  which  it 
was  boiled,  and  two  pieces  of  green  (or  freshest)  ginger 
cut  in  slices.  When  the  water  has  nearly  evaporated, 
remove  part  of  the  fire  from  below,  and  place  lit  on  the 
brass  cover,  taking  the  pot  occasionally  off  the  fire,  and 
shaking  it,  but  before  so  doing,  add  to  the  rice  ten  or 
twelve  cloves,  one  or  two  pieces  of  mace,  ten  or  twelve 
pepper-corns,  and  two  died  cassia  leaves,  a  dessert-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  cover  it  up.  This  is  called  a  white 
k'hichree.  When  required  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  add  a 
little  of  the  best  powdered  turmeric  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  at  the  time  that  the  dae  (or  peas)  are  added.  When 
served  up,  ornament  it  with  four  hard  boiled  eggs,  in 
quarters  or  halves,  with  the  fried  onions,  as  you  would  in 
palseoos. 

Pepper  Water. — Put  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  into 
a  pan,  with  a  piece  of  tamarind,  or  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Take  an  onion  sliced,  and  pound  in  a  mortar  with  a  table* 
spoonful  of  curry  powder,  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic, 
and  twelve  pepper-corns  ;  put  this  into  the  water  which 
contains  the  tamarind  and  mix  well;  place  on  the  fire, 
and  add  a  dessert-spoonful  of  salt;  cover  up  and  let  it 
boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  strain  through  muslin  into  a 
basin.  Take  a  very  small  onion,  chop  it  fine,  and  fry  of 
a  light  brown  in  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  butter;  pour  in  the 
strained  liquor,  and  give  it  a  boil  up. 

A  very  fine  Indian  Curry. — Take  of  butter,  four 
ounces,  or  half  that  quantity  (if  the  meat  be  fat,  or  the 
ourry  wanted  dry) ;  onions,  two  ounces  ;  garlic,  two  or 
three  cloves  ;  turmeric,  cuinmin-seed,  and  coriander,  of 
each,  three  drachms  ;  red  chillies  (or  Cayenne  pepper), 
three  in  number  ;  black  pepper,  four  or  ^we  corns  ;  green 
ginger,  half  an  ounce  ;  salt,  a  tea-spoonful.  These  spices 
to  be  separately  ground,  adding  a  little  water  when  the 
substance  is  dry;  the  coriander-seed  to  be  toasted  a  little^ 
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to  impart  to  it  an  agreeable  sraell.  Put  the  ghee  or 
butter  into  an  earthen  pot,  or  tinned  copper  yessel,  and 
fry  half  the  quantity  of  the  onions,  sliced  lengthways,  in 
it,  and  when  of  a  yellow- brown  colour,  take  them  off, 
and  set  them  aside ;  then  add  to  the  remaining  butter  the 
meat,  mixed  up  with  all  the  spices,  and  cover  it  up  ;  oc- 
casionally uncover  it,  and  (before  the  meat  is  quite  done), 
as  the  gnee  or  butter  evaporates,  sprinkle  a  table-spoonful 
of  water  on  it ;  if  much  gravy  be  required,  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added,  but  the  drier  a  curry  is, 
tlie  nicer  it  tastes.  Do-pecaza,  and  others,  have  no 
gravy  at  all.  The  addition  of  the  following  articles  is 
sometimes  had  recourse  to,  to  increase  the  flavour,  as 
dried  cassia  leaves,  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  rasped, 
tamarind  water,  green  or  dried  mangoes  (apples  are  a 
good  substitute),  lemon  grass,  fenegreek-seed,  the  leaves 
of  which  likewise  add  considerably  to  improve  the  curry. 

Curry  may  be  made  of  any  thing,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl ; 
but  the  fish  curries  are  the  most  delicate.  Cold  beef, 
cold  mutton,  cold  veal,  choosing  the  parts  the  least 
done  ;  the  same  meats  raw ;  cx)ld  calFs  head,  fowls, 
rabbits,  hares,  cold  game,  fried  or  raw  soles,  or  halibut, 
or  cod-fish,  or  skate,  or  eels,  or  salmon,  or  lobsters,  or 
crawfish,  or  crab,  or  prawns,  or  shrimps  ;  each  of  these 
various  articles  will  make  delicious  curry.  K  the  meat 
used  be  raw,  it  must  be  browned  in  a  stew-pan,  and 
stewed  until  it  is  tender. 

KiDGEREE. — A  tea-cupful  of  rice  boiled ;  one  sole 
boiled,  and  chopped  fine;  two  eggs;  a  littie  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  black  pepper,  and  salt ;  two  or  three  ounces 
of  butter;  made  hot  for  breakfast.  A  few  shrimps  added 
is  an  improvement. 

K'haba  Polaoo.— *Take  one  pound  of  mutton;  four 
or  five  onions,  whole ;  one  piece  of  green  (or  freshest) 
ganger ;  two  dried  cassia  leaves,  or  coriander,  cummin, 
or  fenegreek-seed,  a  littie;  eight  corns  of  black  pepper; 
twelve  pounds  of  water.  Boil  these  together,  till  four 
pounds  of  liquid  remain  ;  take  the  pot  off  the  fire;  mash 
**•"  "neat,  &c.,  with  the  liquor,  and  strain  through  a 
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cloth,  or  tammy.  Set  this  hroth  aside.  Take  eight 
ounces  of  rice ;  wash  it  well,  and  dry  it  well,  by 
squeezing  it  in  a  towel.  Put  eight  ounces  (this  may 
be  too  much)  of  ghee  (or  butter)  into  a  tinned  copper 
vessel,  or  frying-pan,  and  melt  it;  fry  in  it  a  handful  of 
onions,  sliced  lengthways,  and,  when  acquired  a  good 
red  colour,  take  t£em  out,  and  lay  aside.  From  a  part 
of  the  eight  ounces  of  butter,  firy  slightly  a  fowl,  which 
has  been  previously  boiled  in  two  pounds  of  water  ;  take 
the  fowl  out,  and,  in  the  same  butter,  add  the  dry  lioe, 
and  fry  a  little.  As  the  butter  evaporates,  add  the 
broth,  and  boil  the  rice  in  it.  Then  put  in  ten  or  twelve 
cloves;  ten  or  twelve  pepper«coms;  four  pieces  of  mace; 
ten  or  twelve  cardamoms,  all  whole;  one  dessert-spoonful 
of  salt;  one  piece  of  ginger,  cut  into  fine  slices;  and  two 
dried  cassia  leaves.  When  the  rice  is  sufficiently  boiled, 
remove  all,  except  a  very  little,  fire  from  underneath,  and 
place  it  on  the  top  of  the  cover.  If  the  rice  be  at  all 
hard,  add  a  very  uttle  water  to  it;  stir  it  about,  and  put 
the  fowl  in  also,  to  imbibe  a  flavour.  On  serving  it  up, 
place  a  little  rice  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  the  fowl  in 
the  centre;  cover  it  over  with  the  remainder  of  the  scat- 
tered rice,  some  of  the  spices  over,  and  garnish  with 
some  hard  eggs,  cut  into  quarters,  and  the  fried  onions. 

A  M£thee  polaoo  the  same  as  the  k'hara  polaoo,  but 
substituting  fish  for  the  meat,  and  which  must  have  a 
fish,  not  meat,  broth  for  it. 

A  Meetab  (a  sweet)  Poi^aoo. — Boil  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  rice ;  but,  before  it  is  quite  done,  pour  off 
half  the  hot  water  ;  fill  the  vessel  up  with  cold,  shake  it, 
and  then  drain  it  off,  and  place  it,  covered,  near  the 
fire  ;  when  dry,  have  sour  apples  peeled,  and  sliced  (not 
too  thin),  which  boil  in  a  syrup  of  sugar  ;  slice  and  fry 
some  onions  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter.  When 
these  are  sufficiently  browned,  take  them  out,  being  no 
longer  required ;  put  a  few  cloves  into  the  butter  ;  pour 
over  it  the  rice  ;  stir  it  well  and  carefrdly,  that  the  rice 
be  not  broken  or  bruised.  Place  the  apples  at  the  top; 
and  let  the  whole  remain  near  the  fire  to  swell ;  keep  it 
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covered,  stirring  it  occasionally.     A  plain  cuny  is  served 
with  this  dish. 

As  Indian  Condiment. — Green  chillies,  salt,  garlic, 
green  ^ger,  and  the  leaves  of  the  coriander  plant.  The 
seeds  may  he  suhstituted.  May  be  eaten  with  plain 
boiled  rice. 

Another. — ^Dry  chillies^  salt^  tamarind,  onions,  garlic, 
and  coriander,  well  pounded,  and  mixed  together. 

Receipt  fob  Cubby  Powdeb. — Three  ounces  of  the 
best  turmeric;  one  ounce  of  the  best  ginger;  one  ounce 
of  coriander-seed;  one  ounce  of  cardamom-seed;  one 
ounce  of  caraway-seed ;  one  ounce  of  black  pepper;  half 
an  ounce  of  cummin-seed;  half  an  ounce  of  fenegreek- 
seed;  half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

Each  ingredient  to  be  separately  pounded  very  fine  ; 
then  mix  all  well  together,  and  let  the  whole  be  made 
very  diy  before  the  fire ;  put  it  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle;  cork  it  close,  and  keep  it  in  a  diy  place. 

Anotheb  Cubby  Powdeb. — Put  the  following  in- 
gredients in  a  cool  oven  all  nighty  and  the  next  morning 
poimd  them  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  rub  them  through 
a  fine  sieve  : — Three  ounces  of  coriander-seed;  three 
ounces  of  turmeric ;  one  ounce,  each,  of  black  pepper, 
mustard,  ginger ;  half  an  ounce  of  lesser  cardamoms ; 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cummin-seed.  Thoroughly  pound,  and  mix  together, 
and  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  curry  sauces  may  steep  three  ounces  of  the 
powder  in  a  quart  of  vinegar  or  white  wine,  for  ten  days, 
and  will  get  a  liquor  impregnated  with  all  the  flavour  of 
the  powder. 

An  excellent  Receipt  fob  Cubby  Powdeb. — 
Take  twenty  tea- spoonfuls  of  best  powdered  turmeric ; 
red  dried  chillies,  or  Cayenne  pepper,  eight  tea-spoon- 
fuls ;  coriander-seed,  twelve  tea-spoonfiils ;  cummin- 
seed,  or  dried  pounded  cassia  leaves,  twelve  spoonfuls  ; 
each  to  be  separately  pounded,  and  then  mix  together ; 
put  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  well  corked,  and  in  a 
■^  place. 
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Another  Curry  Powder. — Half  a  pound  of  cori- 
ander-seed ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  turmeric  ;  three 
ounces  of  ginger ;  two  ounces  of  capsicum,  or  chilli 
pepper  ;  two  ounces  of  cummin-seed ;  one  ounce  and  a 
naif  of  black  pepper ;  half  an  ounce  of  cardamom-seed  ; 
half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon.  Let  the  whole  of  the  above 
be  reduced  to  a  subtle  powder,  and  mixed  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  for  use. 

DuHEE,  or  Curdled  Milk. — Warm  milk  on  a  slow 
fire  (so  as  not  to  boil)  till  the  cream  which  collects  on  the 
surface  acquires  a  reddish  hue,  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  while  still  lukewarm,  add  a  little  duhee  (or  tyar), 
tamarind,  or  lime  juice. 

-  Love  Apple  Chutnee. — Take  of  best  love-apple  a 
large  plateful,  the  rinds  and  seeds  to  be  rejected,  and 
only  the  pulp  used;  dried  salt-fish  cut  very  fine,  or  rasped 
about  two  inches  square;  six  onions  cut  mto  thin  longi- 
tudinal slices,  eighteen  green  chillies  chopped  fine,  £ry 
tamarind  (if  to  be  had)  one  ounce,  mashed  up  in  about 
three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  stones  and  fibres  to  be 
taken  out;  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt;  ghee  (or  butter),  two 
oimces  and  a  half.  First  put  the  ghee  into  a  tinned 
copper  vessel  placed  on  the  fire  ;  when  melted  add  the 
omons,  and  as  they  begin  to  have  a  reddish  hue,  add  the 
chillies,  stirring  well  for  five  minutes;  then  add  the  salt- 
fish,  continuing  to  stir  the  whole,  when  the  ghee,  or 
butter,  has  nearly  evaporated,  add  the  love-apples,  and 
stir  it  about  for  a  good  while  ;  lastly,  add  the  tamarind 
water  and  salt,  and  mix  the  whole  well,  until  it  acquires 
a  pretty  dry  consistence.  This  chutnee  is  only  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  will  not  keep  above  a  day  or  two,  and, 
therefore^  should  be  made  in  less  quantity. 

How  to  prepare  ghee,  is  stale  butter  clarified  by  boil- 
ing and  straining. 

To  Make  Peish  Moulia,  or  Pickled  Fish. — Cut  a 
fish  in  slices,  and  lay  in  salt  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  £ry 
it  very  crisp  and  d^ ;  let  it  stand  to  cool ;  afterwards 
boil  a  table-spoonful  of  mustard  seed,  a  little  bruised  ;  a 
few  slices  of  ginger ;  a  few  cloves  of  garlic,  in  vinegar ; 
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let  them  cool ;  then  put  the  fined  fish  in  a  jar  and  pour 
the  l]qii(»r  orer  it ;  let  the  whole  then  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  rather  let  it  remain  in  the  liquor  till  yoa 
hate  occasion  to  eat  the  fish,  which  is  generally  eaten 
with  hoiled  rice. 

TABiAaiHD  Fish. — To  four  salmon  weighing  twenty, 
five  pounds,  put  four  pounds  of  hlack  tamarinds,  half  a 
pound  of  curry  powder,  one  gallon  of  vinegar,  one  pound 
of  mustard  seed,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  salt,  two  ounces 
of  all^oe,  two  ounces  of  long  pepper,  and  a  little  gar- 
lic. A  nice  relish  for  the  hreakfiist-tahle.  To  be  s^ved 
with  rice. 

Indian  Shabbut. — Sugar  and  water,  or  ean  sacf6, 
with  the  addition  of  aniseed  and  cardamoms,  if  agiee- 
aUe. 

Fbied  Chicken  a  i.a  MatjAbak. — Cut  up  the 
chicken,  wipe  it  dry,  and  rub  it  well  with  cuny  powder 
containing  a  little  salt.  Fry  the  chicken  in  a  saut^  pan, 
with  a  hit  of  butter,  taking  care  that  it  is  of  a  nice  light 
brown.  In  the  mean  time,  cut  two  or  three  onions  into 
tlun  slices^  draw  them  out  into  rings,  and  cut  the  rings 
into  little  bits  about  half  an  indi  long.  Put  these  Hts 
of  onion  into  a  saut6  pan,  with  a  small  bit  of  clarified 
butter,  and  let  them  fry  gently  during  a  long  time,  over 
a  slow  fire,  until  they  have  gradually  dried  up,  and  are 
of  a  delicate  yellow  brown.  Be  careful  that  they  are 
not  burnt,  as  the  burnt  taste  of  a  single  bit  would  spoil 
the  flavour  of  the  whole.  When  they  are  as  dry  as 
chips,  without  the  least  grease  or  moisture  upon  ^em, 
mix  a  little  salt  with  them,  strew  them  over  the  fried 
chicken,  and  serve  up  with  lemon  in  a  plate. 

BuBDWAN  Stew. — Parboil  a  fowl,  and,  when  cold, 
cut  it  up,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  small  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour ;  add  four  table-spoonfiils  of  beef 
gravy,  two  table-spoonfials  of  Madeira  or  Sherry ;  two 
table-qKX>nfuls  of  Port ;  two  taUe-spoonfuls  of  ketchup ; 
half  a  table-spoonfiil  of  anchovy;  eight  middle-sia»d 
onions ;  and  Cayenne  to  taste.  Stew  the  whole  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  the  onions  become  tender;  then  pour  it 
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into  a  dish,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  hefore 
serving. 

A  CouNTBY  Captain, — Take  a  chicken,  or  any  kind 
of  white  meat ;  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  sprinkle  it  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  fry  it  hrown ;  then  add  to  it  three 
onions,  shred  small,  and  fHed  brown,  with  three  spoon- 
fuls of  vinegar,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  water ;  stew  it 
gently,  until  half  is  evaporated,  or  boiled  away;  then  add 
a  small  sprinkling  of  curry  powder,  and  dish  it  up  hot. 

Bhusta. — Mash  some  potatoes  ;  have  boiled  one  or 
two  onions,  which  chop  small ;  add  capsicum  or  chiUies 
to  taste,  with  a  very  little  salt,  and  butter ;  mix  the 
whole  well.  It  may  be  put  into  a  mould,  or  heap  it  as 
you  would  mashed  turnips,  or  potatoes,  and  warm  in  an 
oven,  or  upon  a  stove,  or  vessel. 

MuiiU^^GATAWNY  Soup. — The  stock  must  be  made 
with  eight  pounds  of  veal  and  mutton,  besides  some  cold 
meat  with  the  bones  chopped;  put  in  a  few  pepper- 
corns, and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  with  five  or 
six  cloves,  and  make  the  stock  with  it  altogether.  In 
straining  it,  work  the  meat  through  a  tammy,  to  enrich 
the  soup  ;  then  skim  the  fat  off ;  put  it  in  a  stew-pan, 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk ;  let  it  stew,  and  put  in  a 
good  fowl  cut  up;  pound  three  raw  onions,  and  a  clove  of 
garlic  ;  squeeze  the  juice  through  a  coarse  cloth;  put  in 
the  soup,  and  then  die  curry  powder.  When  you  dish 
the  soup,  squeeze  in  a  lemon,  and  the  seeds  of  four  car- 
damoms, pounded;  put  it  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the 
stock  on  it. 

Cabakay,  OB  Indian  Sauce. — A  small  bottle  of 
Cayenne  ;  eight  table-spooufiils  of  mushroom  ketchup ; 
two  quarts  of  wine  vinegar;  two  pennyworth  of  cochineal, 
pounded  fine,  to  give  it  a  colour;  two  heads  of  garlic, 
each  clove  to  be  peeled,  and  then  added  to  the  other  in- 
CTcdients;  it  may  stand  seven  or  eight  days;  and  then 
filter  it  off  through  cap  paper;  it  must  be  closely  corked, 
except  what  is  in  use;  some  prefer  a  large  onion  peeled 
and  stuck  with  cloves,  instead  of  the  garlic. 

To  Boil  Rice  (Another  method). — Wash  it  well  in 
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odd  water,  and  dij  it  in  a  dean  napkin;  boil  some  water» 
with  a  little  salt  in  it;  strew  the  rice  into  the  boiling  water; 
when  it  begins  to  swell,  check  the  boiling  with  a  tea-cup 
of  cold  water,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  it  boils  up,  until 
the  rice  is  cracked.  Before  it  begins  to  fall  into  pap^ 
and  while  the  grains  are  jet  separate  from  each  other^ 
throw  it  into  a  colander,  and  let  it  dry  before  the  fire. 

How  TO  Bon-  Rice  (Another  fashion), — Wash  the 
rice  perfectly  clean;  half  a  pound  of  rice  in  a  quart  sauce- 
pan filled  with  cold  water,  let  it  boil  slowly  about  twenty 
minutes.  Put  into  a  colander  to  stand  ten  minutes  by 
the  fire.  Before  you  take  your  rice  off  the  fire,  add  hau 
a  table-spoonful  of  salt.  Shake  your  colander  with  a 
fork,  so  as  to  separate  the  grains  and  make  it  quite  dry. 
Send  up  in  a  separate  dish  from  the  curry. 

An  Indian  Dish,  caixed  Baujlchono. — Take  a 
pint  of  picked  shrimps,  a  pint  of  sour  apples  finely 
chopped,  mix  and  shake  them  in  a  stew-pan  to  dry  a 
little  over  the  fire.  Take  one  pound  of  butter,  two 
doves  of  g^lic,  and  one  onion  chopped  very  fine ;  pep- 
per and  salt  to  taste,  a  spoonfid  of  curry  powder  and 
Cayenne  mixed.  Fry  the  onion  and  garlic  in  the  butter, 
ana  the  other  ingredients  fry  together.  Put  them  whole 
into  a  jar  and  coyer  close.  When  wanted  for  use,  fry 
a  piece  in  small  quantities  dipped  in  butter. 

Receipt  fob  Bengal  Chetney. — Take  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  chillies  or  Cayenne  pepper,  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  green  ganger,  half  a  pound  of  fine 
salt,  half  a  pound  of  fine  raisins  stoned,  half  a  pound  of 
fine  soft  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  tamarinds  ;  pound 
the  whole  till  weU  mixed  together,  adding  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  make  the  whole  in  a  fine  paste.  It  im- 
proves by  being  kept  in  a  jar  (well  corked  and  tied  down 
with  skin)  for  three  months.  As  green  ginger  or  tama- 
rinds cannot  be  got  in  England  so  fresh  as  in  India,  mix 
green  apples  pounded  with  the  dry  powder  of  ginger, 
and  tamarinds  that  are  attainable  in  the  shell  at  some  of 
the  India  shops.  Stone  the  tamarinds  before  they  are 
pounded,  and  take  out  the  strings  or  fibres. 
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MuLitAGHSB  Taunee,  OB  CuBBT  Soup. — Take  either 
fowl,  rabbits,  or  white  meat>  cut  into  small  pieces  or 
joints;  three  large  spoonfuls  of  cuiry  powder,  three 
large  onions,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  shfJots,  to  be  also 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  butter. 
Fiy  the  whole  together,  in  a  broad  flat  stew-pan,  till  the 
fowl  or  meat  is  browned  ;  then  take  one  quart  of  boil- 
ing gravy,  stir  it  weU,  and  boil  gently  till  the  fowl  or 
meat  be  tender ;  this  quantity  of  gravy  is  sufficient  for 
one  fowl,  or  one  pound  and  a  half  of  meat — but  for  tUH) 
rabbits,  &c.,  it  will  take  two  quarts  of  gravy  more  or 
less.  Half  a  tea-cupfiil  of  bread  raspings  may  be  put 
in,  about  half  an  hour  before  you  take  the  soup  ofip  the 
fire,  should  it  be  not  thick  enough — and  if  acid  be 
agreeable,  the  juice  of  a  lemon  improves  it. 

N.B.  This,  like  all  other  soups,  require  straining. 
Bice  should  be  sent  up  on  a  separate  dish,  to  serve  witn 
this  soup. 

An  inimitable  Cubbt. — Half  roast  a  nice  round  and 

Emp  chicken,  baste  it  well  with  the  best  butter,  and 
two  large  onions  a  light  brown  in  the  dripping, 
en  cut  the  chicken  up  in  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  the  fried  onions  and  one  clove  of  garlic, 
two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  cxutj  powder,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  four  or  five  blanched  almonds  well  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  and  water  enough  to  cover  the  whole.  Then 
let  all  simmer  till  the  pieces  are  quite  tender,  and  serve 
up  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  salt  to  your  taste. 

To  MAKE  A  DBY  L0B8TEB  CuBBT. — Three  pounds 
of  lobster  (or  prawns),  and  cut  in  square  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  so  as  to  be  sufficient  for  one 
bite ;  melt  in  a  stew-pan  four  ounces  of  best  fresh 
butter,  three  large  sized  onions,  and  fry  them  in  the 
butter;  when  the  onions  are  done  enough,  put  your 
lobster  into  the  stew-pan,  and  mix  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  curry  powder,  into  a  paste  with  water  or  milk,  then 
put  the  paste  over  the  lobster,  adding  thereto  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  cream,  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  remain 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  observing  to  stir  it  the  whole  of 
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ihe  time.  Should  garlic  be  imobjecdonable,  one  dove^ 
chopped  -very  fine,  will  yery  materiallj  add  to  the  fine 
taste  of  the  currj.  Chetuey  will  be  an  exceUent  accom- 
paniment to  this  curry,  as  tnen  no  acid  will  be  required 
m  the  dish. 

The  proportions  altered  according  to  the  quantity  of 
meat  or  fish  required  to  be  curried. 

A  Cubby. — Take  three  pounds  of  yeal,  or  the  same 
weight  of  any  other  kind  of  meat  that  you  wish  to  curry, 
cut  into  small  square  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut;  put  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  fresh  butter  into  a  stew- 
pan,  three  or  four  large  onions,  let  it  stew  until  the 
onions  begin  to  turn  brown  ;  then  put  your  meat  into 
the  stew-pan  with  three  table-spoooiuls  of  curry  pow- 
der, not  heaped  up  ;  then  add  to  it  a  pint  of  good  milk, 
let  it  stew  for  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour;  when 
nearly  done,  haye  ready  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  put  it  to 
the  curry,  and  giye  it  a  yery  gentle  boil,  and  serye  up 
quite  hot. 

A  Veoetabi^e  Cubby. — Spinach,  young  cabbage, 
celery,  a  eood  deal  of  onions,  and  a  little  garlic,  all 
chopped  tme  and  well  fried,  put  all  into  a  stew-pan 
with  a  good  gravy.  Curry  powder  to  taste,  a  good 
piece  of  butter  well  floured ;  when  done  sufficiently,  add 
lemon  juice  and  salt  just  before  sent  to  table. 

N.B.  In  summer,  cucumber  and  yegetable  marrow, 
with  yery  young  potatoes,  and  gooseberries  may  be 
added. 

CuBRY  FOB  ONE  Fowii. — Skin  and  cut  up  a  fowl, 
slice  two  onions  into  a  frying-pan  with  a  good  piece  of 
butter,  moye  them  imtil  they  become  brown,  then  add 
three  tea-spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  put  the  fowl  in  to 
fry  with  the  onion  until  it  is  a  pale  brown;  then  add 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  a  tea-spoonfrd  of  white 
yinegar,  put  all  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  gravy,  cover  it  down,  place  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
stew  it  till  you  can  cut  it  with  a  spoon.  Boiled  rice 
served  in  a  separate  dish. 

Malay  Cubby. — Take  fix>m  two  to  three  ounces  of 
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jBweet  idmonds,  blanch  and  fry  them  till  they  are  of  a 
nice  brown,  pound  them  extremely  well  with  a  little 
onion,  and  part  of  the  rind  of  a  lemon.  Cut  up  a 
chicken;  take  a  dessert-spoonful,  not  heaped,  either  of 
turmeric  or  curry  powder,  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepperj 
if  necessary,  in  a  cup  of  water.  Put  it  with  the  other 
ingredients  into  a  stew-pan,  and  allow  the  whole  to 
simmer  for  about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes;  then  add 
about  a  tea-cup  of  cream,  boil  it  up  once.  Before 
serving,  stir  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  or  a  little  chilli 
vinegar,  or  lemon  pickle.     A  little  salt  to  the  above. 

Madras  Prawn  Currt. — Take  rather  more  than  a 
pint  of  boiled  and  pickled  shrimps,  or  prawns,  £rom  their 
shells,  or  the  meat  of  a  lobster  cut  small;  put  some  but- 
ter into  a  stew-pan,  with  two  onions,  a  very  little  garlic 
or  shalot  well  pounded,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  curry  pow- 
der, and  some  salt;  stew  them  together;  add  your  fish  to 
this.  Have  a  good  quantity  of  spinach  washed  and  very 
dean,  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  without  any  water,  and 
add  it  to  the  butter,  &c.  Cover  the  stew-pan  close,  keep 
stirring  it,  taking  care  it  does  not  bum ;  if  necessary, 
add  a  little  water,  for  the  ingredients  must  stew  for  a 
few  minutes  over  the  fire,  to  incorporate  themselves  pro- 
periy.     Sour  with  lemon  juice  before  serving. 

The  stock  for  fish  curries  should  be  made  from  fish. 
Those  of  rabbit,  fowl,  or  veal,  £rom  veal  stock.  All 
white  meats  are  better  than  brown  for  curries.  Crab 
pulled,  that  is  shredded,  makes  a  good  curry. 

Indian  Chetn£ — One  pound  of  green  mangoes,  if 
to  be  had;  or  one  pound  of  very  sharp  apples,  pared  and 
cored  ;  one  pound  of  raisins,  very  well  washed,  stoned, 
and  dried ;  one  pound  of  mustard  seed,  one  pound  of 
green  ginger,  garlic  half  a  pound  (if  garlic  is  not  liked, 
twelve  onions);  best  dried  chillies  eight  oimces,  or  more; 
moist  sug^  two  pounds;  salt  one  pound;  white  wine  vi- 
negar two  bottles.  The  ganger,  apples,  garlic,  or  onions, 
to  be  peeled,  and,  together  with  the  chillies,  to  be  cut 
into  tlmi  slices,  previous  to  being  pounded.  The  mustard 
seed  to  be  washed,  and  dried,  then  gently  bruised  and 
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winnowed.  The  sugar  to  be  made  into  a  tibidc  syrap; 
the  mangoes  picked  of  their  rind,  and  cut  into  thin  shoes 
and  pounded.  Some  boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  the 
▼inegar,  adding  the  fourth  quart  when  mixing  it  up  with 
ihe  other  ingredients ;  erery  article  to  be  separately 
poundedy  and  the  whole  to  be  incorporated  and  put  into 
stone  jars,  well  closed  and  lied  down,  and  placed  in  the 
sun  for  a  month.  If  put  into  glass  bottles,  it  should  be 
oocasionaUy  put  into  the  sun. 
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ON  FBEKCH  SOUPS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  more  expeDsive  methods  of  making  French  soups 
are  not  mtroduced  into  these  pages.  Car^me  says,  that 
at  grand  balls  and  dinners,  he  used  to  roast  turkeys  only 
for  his  soups  and  consommes,  and  he  talks  as  glibly  of  two, 
four,  and  half  a  dozen  fowls,  as  though  they  cost  nothing. 
Such  a  system  of  cookery,  however  well  it  may  look  oh 
paper,  would  be  destructive  in  England  to  even  a  larg^ 
fortune,  and  it  is  not  thought  proper  or  fitting  to  give 
any  receipts  marked  by  this  spirit  of  gasconading  extra- 
vagance. There  are  other  remarks  of  Car^me  weU  wor- 
thy of  attention,  and  these  we  extract. 

**  The  vegetables  necessary  for  seasoning  should  be 
trimmed  and  washed,  and  should  be  composed  for  each 
soup  of  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  two  onions,  a  bunch  of 
two  leeks,  and  a  head  of  celery.  Be  careful,  above  ally 
thatlhe  consomm4  should  have  a  gentle  touch  of  salt.** 

Car^me  also  says,  '^  I  was  accustomed  to  let  my  consom- 
mes simmer  during  five  consecutive  hours,  so  as  to  obtain 
all  the  gelatine  that  the  bones  contain,  which  is  the  most 
animalised,  and  consequently  the  most  nutritive  of  brothsj 
oonsomm^,  and  essences,  which  we  daily  make.  In 
preparing  iny  consommes  for  soups  with  fowls  browned 
on  the  spit,  1  have  laid  aside  the  empotage^  first,  because 
the  fowls  being  roasted,  lightiy  colour  the  consomme, 
whilst  by  the  system  of  the  empoiage,  if  it  has  been  a 
moment  too  long  «t  the  fire,  it  has  too  much  colour,  and 
contracts  a  disagreeable  taste;  I  therefore  repeat,  that  by 
the  addition  of  the  roast  fowls  the  soup  has  a  better  fla- 
vour and  always  presents  the  uniform  golden  and  appe- 
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tifling  colour.  The  femous  Laguipierre  did  not  xxs6  an 
empoiagey  he  added  solely  blond  de  veau  to  colour  his 
soiniSy  hut  I  prefer  roast  fowls.  In  a  word,  the  h<Mling^ 
which  I  g^ve  for  five  hours  to  my  soups  rend^s  them 
more  nutritive  in  that  thej  receive  more  osmazone  and 
gelatine. 

Pot  ^u  Feu  de  Maison,  au  BouiLLOir  Restau- 
rant.— Place  in  an  earthen  pot,  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  four  pounds  of  sliced  heef,  a  large  knuckle  of 
veal,  and  a  chicken  half  roasted  ;  add  three  litres  of  cold 
water  (a  litre  is  a  French  pint^  fully  equal  to  three 
pints  and  a  hal^  English),  and  place  the  earthen  pot  at 
the  side  of  the  fire,  or  on  the  hob  ;  gently  sldm  it,  adding^ 
afterwards  a  little  salt»  two  carrots,  a  turnip,  ikaee  leeks, 
half  a  head  of  celery,  tied  up  in  a  bunch,  and  an  onion, 
with  a  clove  stuck  into  it.  Be  careful  to  distribute  these 
properly ;  let  them  simmer  for  five  hours,  without  ioteiv 
ruption;  after  which,  take  out  the  vegetables,  which 
trim  with  care ;  taste  the  bouillon,  salt  it  moderately, 
skim  off  the  grease;  place  your  vegetables,  already 
trimmed,  at  the  bottom  of  a  tureen,  and  serve.  This  is 
a  good  family  broth,  wholesome  and  restorative,  and  very 
proper  in  families  careful  as  to  the  food  of  their  children. 

Fowl  Broth  {BouiUon  de  VolaUle  pour  les  Potage» 
de  Sante). — Spit  two  coipulent,  well-fed  fowl8»  and 
brown  them  before  a  clear  fire;  then  put  them  in  aJlutu. 
pan,  freshly  tinned,  with  two  French  pints  of  water 
(equal  to  three  English  pints);  after  having  skimmed  it» 
add  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  an  onion,  with  a  clove  stuck  in 
it,  two  leeks,  half  a  nead  of  celerV)  and  a  lettuce;  all 
these  should  be  chopped,  and  slightly  coloured,  by  being 
fried  and  sweated  in  clarified  butter ;  add  a  littie  salt ; 
and  then  let  the  whole  simmer  for  nearly  three  houia* 
Then  carefully  skim  your  broth,  and  pass  it  through  a 
silken  tammy.  This  broth,  without  bee^  is  lights 
nourishing,  and  suitable  to  persons  of  weak  digestion* 

Rabbit  Soup;  or  Stock  from  Wiu)  Rabbits 
(Bouillon  de  Laperaux  de  Garenne), — Cut  up  two 
wild  rabbits,  as  if  for  gibelotte  (a  species  of  fxicass^e  of 
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rabUt);  add  a  pound  of  fillet  of  yeal,  cut  in  slices,  and 
grrilled,  to  give  your  broth  colour.  Pour  on  these  ma- 
teriab  two  litres  and  a  half  (equal  to  two  English  quarts) 
of  water;  skim  it  gently,  and  add  two  carrots,  twQ 
turnips,  two  onions,  four  leeks,  a  head  of  celery,  and  a 
lettuce ;  all  chopped,  and  slightly  coloured  by  being 
Med  in  clarified  butter.  Let  your  broth  boil  three  hours; 
pass  it  through  a  silken  tammy,  and  serve. 

A  Maigbe  Bboth  of  Pot  Herbs  {Bouillon  Maigre 
^Essence  de  Mantes  Pottigeres), — After  having  picked 
and  washed  two  bunches  of  carrots,  two  bunches  of  white 
or  Swedish  turnips,  chop  them  small,  and  place  them  in 
a  sauce-pan  on  a  moderate  fire,  with  a  little  fresh  butter. 
Stir  them,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  so 
that  they  shall  assume  a  uniform  colour.  As  soon  as 
they  assume  a  light-red  colour,  then  throw  in  a  bunch 
of  leeks,  a  bunch  of  onions,  and  six  heads  of  celery,  all 
chopped  up  equally ;  let  aU  remain  sweating  together  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  add  ten  litres  (say  nine 
English  quarts)  of  boiling  water,  an  onion,  into  which 
two  cloves  are  stuck,  a  little  salt,  the  smallest  taste  of 
pepper,  and  of  grated  nutmeg ;  let  it  gently  simmer; 
skim  it  perfectly ;  let  it  boil  four  hours,  and  then  pass  it 
through  a  silken  tammy.  Observe,  that  it  should  be 
slightly  salted.  You  may  use  this  broth  to  thin  or 
moisten  soups,  or  sauces  maigres^  by  carefully  browning 
the  vegetables.  It  will  give  an  agreeable  and  savoury 
flavour,  and  presents,  in  addition,  the  advantage  of 
slightly  colouring  the  soup. 

TuRNir  AND  Pea  Soup  (Potage  de  Navels  aux 
petits  Pots), — Cut  six  good,  large,  full-grown  turnips  into 
dice;  g^ve  them  a  light  colour,  by  sweating  them  in 
clarified  butter,  stirring  them  continually  with  a  wooden 
spoon;  strain  them  o£P  in  a  colander  or  tammy;  set 
tnem  to  boil  gently  in  the  consomm6,  prepared  as  di- 
rected; add  a  little  sugar;  skim  the  soup;  and,  when  the 
turnips  are  done,  put  them  into  the  tureen,  with  a  pint 
of  young  peas  blanched  very  green,  and  the  crusts ;  and 
then  serve. 
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Cblbby  Aim  Chervil  Soup  {Patage  de  Celeri  a» 
Cerfeuil). — Blanch  six  heads  of  celery,  prepared  as  for 
eniremeiSy  and  stew  them  in  good  consomme,  seasoned 
with  a  small  bunch  of  herbs,  two  onions,  and  two 
carrots*  Take  out  this  seasoning;  drain  the  celery  on  a 
napkin,  and  cut  it  in  large  dice,  and  lay  them  in  the 
tureen  with  some  chervil  blanched,  and  the  croutons 
prepared  as  usual ;  then  pour  in  the  consomm6,  and 
wiye. 

Cabbage  Sour  (Potage  au  Choux). — Parboil  three 
firm  white  small  cabbages ;  drain  them,  and  braise  them 
in  top-fat,  with  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  and  seasonings. 
Drain  them  again  o£F  this  fiit ;  quarter  them,  and  slide 
them  into  the  tureen ;  and  over  tibem  pour  strong  well* 
seasoned  boiling  beef  stock-broth. 

CuBAR  VERMiCEUii  Soup  (  Potoge  de  Vermicelle  au 
Cojuomme). — Put  in  a  soup  stewing-pan  two  fowls,  one 
of  which  shall  be  roasted,  so  as  to  lightly  colour  the 
consomm^  ;  add  a  large  knuckle  of  veal  (from  which  the 
bone  shall  be  taken),  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  broth; 
after  having  skimmed  the  pot,  season  it  with  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  and  leeks,  with  a  head  of  celery,  and  a 
few  grains  of  mignonette.  When  the  consomm^  shall 
have  simmered  for  five  hours,  skim  it,  take  out  the 
meat ;  then  add  the  white  of  an  egg,  beaten  up  with  a 
little  cold  broth,  in  order  to  clarify  it ;  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour^s  boiling,  you  pass  it  through  a  napkin,  and  set 
it  to  boil  again.  Then  throw  in  twelve  oimces  of  Itafian 
vermicelli  (whitened  and  drained);  let  the  whole  simmer 
£oT  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and  serve. 

Soup  of  a  PurIe  of  Fowl,  Queen's  Fashioh 
(Potoge  de  Puree  de  Volaille  d  la  Heine), — Put  in  a 
801^  pipkin  two  fowls  and  a  boned  knuckle  of  veal;  add 
as  much  broth  as  is  necessary;  afber  having  skimmed  the 
contents  put  in  the  necessary  roots  ;  let  the  whole  boil 
&we  hours,  skim;  when  strained  o£^  put  it  on  again  di^^ 
reody  to  boil;  pour  it  afterwards  by  degrees  in  the  soiq»« 
dish  containing  a  pur^  of  fowl  prepared  as  follows : 
sautez  the  fillets  of  two  fowls,  pound  them  per&ctly,  add 
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one  ounce  of  rice  stewed  in  consomm6,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  the  crumb  of  a  French  loaf  (the  addition  of 
the  bread  crumb  renders  the  soup  smoother  and  more 
yelvetj) ;  add  also  two  spoonfuls  of  bechamel,  a  little 
salt,  and  a  ladleful  of  hot  consomme  ;  put  the  casserole 
over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  to 
prevent  its  boiling ;  then  rub  it  through  a  tammy ;  when 
serving,  make  it  not,  stirring  it  without  quitting  it ;  pour 
into  it,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  the  better  to  mingle  it,  the 
above  consomme,  which  should  previously  cease  boiling 
for  a  moment ;  serve  the  soup  with  bread  cut  in  small 
dice,  and  fried  in  butter  of  a  light  colour.  The  persoii 
charged  with  serving  should  not  add  these  croutons  the 
moment  even  of  putting  them  on  the  plates ;  they  are 
thus  more  crisp ;  otherwise  they  swell  by  being  soaked 
in  the  soup,  and  give  it  a  bad  appearance  and  bad  taste. 

Soup  of  a  PmtibB  of  Young  Peas  X  la  St.  Cloud 
{Potage  de  Purie  de  Pais  nouveaux  a  la  St.  Claud),-^ 
Put  about  three  quarts  and  a  half  of  newly-shelled  young 
peas  into  a  skillet,  containing  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  blanch  them  easily ;  add  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  a 
little  salt ;  boil  them  on  a  brisk  fire  for  naif  an  hour, 
strain  them,  take  out  the  parsley,  and  pound  them  ^ 
put  them  then  into  an  earthen  vessel  with  some  cold  com* 
somm^  of  fowl,  prepared  as  usval,  reduced  to  a  demi* 
glaze,  so  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  add  the  water  the 
peas  were  boiled  in ;  rub  them  through  a  tammy,  and 
place  the  puree  in  a  tureen ;  when  serving,  make  it  boil 
in  a  very  clean  skillet,  or  preserving-pan,  that  it  may  be 
kept  green ;  skim  it,  and  add  a  pinch  of  sugar  and  two 
pats  of  fresh  butter,  which  mix  with  it  after  you  have 
taken  it  from  the  fire,  not  to  let  it  boil  again ;  lastly, 
pour  the  pur^e  upon  bread  cut  in  dice  and  Med  in  but^ 
ter  of  a  light  colour ;  but  it  is  better  to  serve  the  crou- 
tons separate. 

A  Bbown  Bbaisb. — Cut  some  beef  suet,  trimmings 
of  mutton,  or  lamb  cutlets,  or  other  trimmings  of  meat; 
put  them  into  a  braising  pan  with  four  or  five  onions, 
three  or  four  doves,  a  well-seasoned  hggoty  a  little 
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mace,  trimmings  of  celery,  two  or  three  carrots,  cut  in 
slices,  and  a  few  bay  leaves ;  add  about  a  pint  of  water, 
And  let  it  draw  down  for  about  half  an  hour  on  the  stove : 
when  the  liquid  is  quite  reduced,  add  common  broth,  or 
any  broth  which  you  may  have  to  spare,  to  prevent  it 
burning  at  the  bottom. 

CoNsoBOfi  OF  PouLTBY,  OR  Chicken  Stock. — Lay 
a  few  sHces  of  ham  in  a  stew-pan,  with  some  veal— the 
knuckle  is  best.  Lay  backs  and  trimmingfs  of  fowl  on 
the  veal,  which  moisten  with  veal  stock,  and  put  them  to 
sweat.  When  your  meat  is  heated  througn,  cover  it 
with  veal  stock,  to  which  you  add  mushrooms,  a  bunch 
of  parsley,  and  green  onions:  fill  up  and  skim  as  in  the 
preceding  article.  Strain  your  stock  through  a  silk 
sieve  for  use. 

White  PoiLi. — Put  a  calf's  udder  to  blanch  in  a 
stew-pan  full  of  cold  water ;  when  it  has  boiled  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  take  it  off,  and  put  it  into  cold  water 
for  a  few  minutes;  then  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  which  put 
into  a  stew-pan  with  about  an  ounce  of  butter,  one  or 
two  onions,  a  seasoned  faggot,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  a 
lemon  well  paired  and  cut  in  thin  slices;  add  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  put  it  over  a  slow  stove ;  stir  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  common  broth  according  to 
what  you  want  to  braise.  It  is  generally  used  for  ten- 
dons  of  lamb,  veal,  chicken,  or  any  thing  that  is  to  be 
white. 

Soup  1  ul  Julienne  (Pofage  a  la  Julienne). — Take 
some  carrots  and  turnips,  and  turn  them  riband  like,  a  few 
headsof  celery,  some  leeks  and  onions,  and  cut  them  all  into 
fillets  thus,  ■■■■ :  then  take  about  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan,  and  the  roots 
over  the  butter.  Fry  them  on  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  stirring 
gently ;  moisten  them  with  broth  and  gravy  of  veal,  let 
them  boil  on  the  comer  of  the  stove ;  skim  all  the  fat  o% 
put  in  a  little  sug^r  to  take  off  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
vegetables  :  you  may,  in  summer  time,  add  green  peas, 
asparagus-tops,  French  beans,  some  lettuce,  or  sorreL 
winter  time,  the  taste  of  the  vegetables  being  too 
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strong,  you  must  blanch  them,  and  immediately  after 
stew  them  in  the  broth:  if  they  were  fried  in  butter,  their 
taste  would  also  be  too  strong.  Put  in  thin  slices  of 
bread  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  cut  round. 

TuBKiP  Soup. — (^Potage  d.  la  Beauveau,) — Scoop 
some  turnips  to  the  size  of  a  marble;  fill  a  pint ;  throw 
them  into  cold  water :  when  the  whole  are  ready,  drain 
and  dry  them  well  on  a  cloth,  then  firy  them  in  an  ome- 
lette pan,  with  a  lump  of  clarified  butter  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  pounded  white  sugar. 
Keep  them  in  motion  till  their  surface  is  of  a  fine  cinna- 
mon brown  ;  drain  them  thoroughly  on  the  back  of  a 
sieve,  and  put  them  into  a  small  stew-pan,  with  a  laddie* 
fill  of  broth,  to  draw  from  them  the  butter  in  which  they 
were  fried.  When  they  begin  to  soften,  drain  them 
again,  and  throw  them  into  three  pints  of  g^ood  brown 
consomm6,  very  clear,  and  simmer  them  tiU  quite  done. 

Onion  Soup  (Potage  a  la  Clemumt). — Take  about 
half  a  dozen  small  onions  ;  cut  them  in  two,  and  cut  off 
the  ends  ;  then  separate  the  coats  of  the  onion,  taking 
out  the  thin  skin  which  is  between  them.  Cut  the  onion 
in  fine  shreds,  and  proceed  with  these  as  you  did  with 
the  turnips  in  the  preceding  receipt. 

Mock  Tubtle,  in  the  Parisian  Fashion  (Potage 
Tortue  a  la  Parisienne), — Dress  in  a  mirepoix  eight 
fine  white  ox  palates ;  then  drain  and  press  them  on  the 
oven  plate ;  when  cold,  trim  them,  removing  all  the 
blood-stained  particles ;  render  them  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness, and  cut  them  with  a  cutter,  of  an  oval  form,  of  the 
size  of  a  coffee-spoon;  place  them  in  a  saut6  dish,  with 
two  platefuls  of  cocks'  kidneys  (not  blanched),  and  a 
wine-glassfril  of  Champagne ;  sweat  them  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  and  put  them  afterwards  in  consomm6,  in  which 
you  have  mingled  four  spoonfuls  of  flour  mixed  with  cold 
consomm6,  into  a  thin  paste,  to  thicken  the  soup  a  little. 
Now  prepare  an  essence  composed  of  two  onions,  a  pottle 
of  mushrooms  sliced,  a  bunch  of  chervil,  two  cloves,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  a  pinch  of  Cayenne  pepper,  a  piece 
of  bayleaf,   thyme^  basil   and  marjoram,  a  little  ham 
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Boinoed,  trimmings  of  four  tniffles,  half  a  clove  of  gartic, 
a  glassM  of  Champagne,  and  two  large  ladlefiils  of  oon- 
aomrn^  ;  boil  these  slowly  nearly  an  hour,  and  mb  them, 
through  a  tammy ;  then  boil  in  it  the  four  tru£ELe8> 
tiimmed  in  pieces  of  the  shape  of  a  large  olive;  add  theni 
to  the  soup,  give  it  a  few  boilings  and  take  it  off  the 
fire,  to  throw  in  a  liaison  of  ten  yolks  of  eggs,  passed 
through  a  tammy ;  set  the  soup  agun  over  the  fire, 
and,  when  nearly  boiling,  pour  it  into  the  tureen  con- 
taining some  small  quenelles  of  fowl,  in  which  the  parings 
of  the  truffles,  when  chopped,  have  been  added.  This 
soup  yields  in  nothing  to  the  mock  turtle  with  Madeira 
or  calves'  head. 

Queen's  Soup  {Potage  a  la  Heine), — Butter  well 
a  sheet  of  strong  white  latchen  paper;  cover  it  all  over 
wit&  a  thin  layer  of  fat  bacon  :  sUce  a  small  carrot  thin, 
and  a  couple  of  onions,  which  put  on  the  bacon,  with  a 
little  parsley,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  a 
bay-leaf  pulled  in  pieces,  two  or  three  doves,  and  a  few 
pepper-corns.  Wrap  this  round  two  pullets,  putting  a 
anudl  piece  of  butter  inside  the  vent  of  each,  and  placing 
them  in  a  line,  the  breast  ends  together;  tie  them  ap 
with  twine,  put  a  lark-spit  through  them,  and  tie  them 
on  your  meat  spit ;  these  require  nearly  an  hour;  baste 
them  well  to  prevent  the  paper  from  burning.  When 
they  are  done,  tear  off  the  skins;  take  the  flesh  from  the 
bones;  throw  the  bones  into  a  chicken  stock,  which  you 
have  prepared  from  the  flesh;  trim  away  all  £Eit  and 
nerves ;  chop  them,  and  immediately  pound  them  with 
the  yolks  of  four  hard  eggs,  and  the  crumb  of  a  French 
roll,  soaked  in  a  light  chicken  consomm^,  with  which 
moisten  your  puree,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy;  put  it 
in  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  pint  of  cream,  which  has  been 
just  boiled  and  skimmed;  set  it  on  the  fire  till  hot,  but 
by  no  means  boiling,  or  it  will  curdle;  do  not  leave  off 
stirring;  skim,  and  put  it  in  a  bain  marie.  Previous  to 
serving,  add  a  little  butter,  which  work  in.  You  should 
have  rather  more  than  two  quarts  of  soup;  add  bread 
fried  in  dice  to  a  gold  colour.     If  expense  be  an  object. 
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use  the  legs  only,  leaving  the  fillets  for  an  entree;  or 
use  a  fowl  previously  served.  Some  add  twenty  sweet 
and  two  lutter  almonds  to  the  fowl  when  pounded. 

PuR^E  OF  Lentils  {Fotage  de  puree  de  LentUles  a 
la  Conti). — Pick  and  wash  three  pints  of  lentils  (JenHUes 
a  la  reine\  which  put  in  a  soup- pot,  with  a  slice  of  lean 
ham  blanched,  a  partridge,  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  an  onion, 
two  leeks,  and  a  head  of  celery,  tied  together,  add  the 
necessary  stock,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  three  hours ; 
take  out  the  roots,  the  partridge,  and  the  ham,  rub  the 
lentils  through  a  tammy,  and  add  some  consomme  to  the 
pur^e ;  set  it  on  to  boil,  and  afterwards  place  it  at  the 
comer  of  the  stove,  to  clarify  it,  by  withdrawing  or 
skimming  off  the  scum  and  grease  that  is  thrown  up  to 
the  side;  when  serving,  pour  it  into  the  tureen  with  some 
bread  cut  in  dice  and  fined  in  butter. 

PufiiE  OF  Onions  (Fotage  de  puree  de  LentUles  a  la 
aoubise). — Make  the  pur4e  as  above,  and  add  to  it  a 
soubise  prepared  thus : — cut  four  large  onions  in  slices, 
and  blanch  them  for  a  few  minutes,  strain  them  off,  and 
sweat  them  in  fresh  butter ;  add  four  spoonfuls  of  con- 
somm6 ;  simmer  them,  and  when  the  onion  is  in  a  pur^e, 
add  a  spoonful  of  bechamel,  rub  it  through  a  tammy,  aud 
join  it  to  the  puree  of  lentils  previously  clarified  ;  serve 
with  fried  bread  as  above. 

Soup  op  a  Pub^e  op  Young  Carrots  (Potage  de 
purSe  de  Hacines  d  la  Crecu) — Scrape  and  wash  two 
bunches  of  yoimg  carrots,  then  gyrate  off  all  the  red  parts 
only,  without  touching  the  hearts ;  your  carrots  thus 
prepared,  put  the  red  part  into  a  stew-pan  with  some 
firesh  butter,  a  little  lean  ham,  an  onion,  a  turnip,  and  a 
btmoh  of  leeks  and  celery  ;  sweat  the  roots  gently  over 
a  slow  fire,  stirring  them  with  a  wooden  spoon  that  they 
may  become  equally  coloured ;  then  add  some  consomme 
to  them,  and  let  them  boil  slowly  for  two  hours  ;  take 
out  the  ham  and  roots,  but  strain  the  carrots  through  a 
sieve,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  return  them  back  to  ^m 
liquor,  and  rub  all  through  a  tammy ;  poiur  some  con- 
somme on  them,  and  set  the  Cred  to  boil  over  a  quick 
fire  ;  when  it  boils,  set  it  at  the  comer  of  the  stove,  and 
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skim  it  perfectly ;  add  a  pinch  of  sugar  to  soften  the 
bitter  flavour  of  the  roots  ;  when  thoroughly  darifled, 
pour  it  into  the  tureen,  and  serve  fried  bread  on  a  plate. 

RiCB  Soup  A  la  Cuici  {Potage  de  Ris  a  la  Crect), — 
Prepare  the  Cred  as  above,  and  when  clarified  add  four 
ounces  of  Carolina  rice  washed,  blanched,  and  stewed  in 
oonsomm6  ;  give  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  boiling,  stir 
the  soup,  and  turn  it  into  the  tureen.  Prepare  the  con- 
80inm6  according  to  rule. 

Cabbot  Soup  (Potage  de  puree  de  Carottes  de 
Flandre). — Scrape  eight  larg^  Flemish  carrots  (without 
touching  the  hearts),  mix  with  them  two  onions,  two 
turnips  sHced,  and  a  bunch  of  leeks  and  celery ;  sweat 
these  roots  in  butter  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  tnem  with 
a  wooden  spoon  that  they  may  become  of  an  equal 
colour ;  when  of  a  light  red,  put  consomme  to  them,  and 
let  them  go  gently  for  two  hours,  and  finish  and  serve 
with  crusts  like  the  pur6e  of  roots  a  la  Creci,  As  soon 
as  it  is  clarified,  pour  it  into  a  soup  tureen,  containing 
croutons  rendered  crisp  by  the  stove. 

TuBNip  Soup  (Potage  de  puree  de  Navets), — Slice 
one-fourth  of  a  Swedish  turnip,  sweat  it  in  fresh  butter, 
and  keep  it  stirring  with  a  wooden  spoon  to  colour  the 
pieces  equally  of  a  light  brown ;  then  let  them  simmer  in 
some  consomme  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  rub  them 
through  a  fine  tammy ;  add  consomm6  of  fowl  prepared 
in  the  usual  manner  ;  skim  the  pur^  to  clarify  it,  add  a 
pinch  of  sugar,  then  pour  it  into  a  soup,  and  serve  it  with 
tried  bread  on  a  plate  separate. 

Onion  Soup  A  la  Grassy  (Puree  cTOignons  d  la 
Cressy), — Choose  about  twenty  small  onions,  clean  them 
well,  and  cut  into  slices  ;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with 
a  lump  of  fresh  butter  and  a  little  sugar ;  jam  them  till 
they  be  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  then  moisten  them  with 
broth,  and  add  the  necessary  quantity  of  bread.  When 
about  to  serve  your  soup,  throw  in  two  small  glasses  of 
very  old  brandy. 

Peabl  Barley  Soup  A  la  Roy  ale. — For  all  pearl 
barley  soups,  Car^me  recommends  German  pearl  barley  as 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  finest  pearl  barley  of  France. 
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FISH.— FRENCH  FASHION. 

Braise  Maigre  for  Boiling  Fish  in. — Take  a 
kettle  of  a  sufficient  size ;  put  into  it  a  bit  of  butter, 
with  a  little  vegetable  soup^  a  little  thyme,  sweet  basil, 
garlic,  parsley,  and  scallions,  cloves,  some  slices  of 
onions  and  carrots,  salt,  pepper,  with  white  wine  suffi- 
cient ;  tie  the  head  of  the  fish  up  properly,  or  any  other 
part,  and  put  it  into  the  kettle  with  these  ingredients; 
take  care  that  it  does  not  swim:  put  it  upon  a  slow  fire; 
cover  it  with  a  buttered  paper,  taking  care  to  wet  or 
baste  it  from  time  to  time  with  its  own  sauce  ;  taste  if 
it  is  properly  seasoned;  when  the  fish  is  sufficiently  done, 
take  part  of  the  sauce,  run  it  through  a  g^uze  search, 
reduce  it  to  a  jelly  to  glaze  the  fish. 

Fish  Jelly  ( Gku^e  de  P&isson), — Rub  lightly  the 
bottom  of  a  sauce-pan  with  butter;  cover  it  with  sliced 
onions  and  carrots ;  then  add  the  remains  and  carcases 
of  fish,  a  little  parsley  and  scallions,  a  bay-leaf,  thyme, 
sweet  basil,  and  a  clove  of  garlic  ;  to  these  ingredients 
add  a  ladled  of  6sh  soup;  let  it  boil,  put  it  upon  a  hot 
hearth  or  table ;  let  it  simmer  till  it  becomes  a  jelly; 
again  add  to  it  some  fish  soup,  and  pour  it  clear  off  into 
a  clean  sauce-pan,  and  let  it  simmer  another  hour;  run 
it  through  a  napkin;  reduce  it  to  a  jelly,  and  use  it  for 
glazing. 

Lamprey  in  Matelote  (Lamproie  en  Matelote), — 
Put  one  or  two  into  nearly  boiling  water;  gut  them, 
and  cut  them  into  junks,  taking  care  of  the  blood; 
cut  off  the  head,  and  the  end  of  the  tail ;  put  them  into 
a  stew-pan  with  a  little  roux  (see  article  Roux) ;  and 
put  it  over  the  fire;  add  some  red  wine,  and  stock,  or 
water,  in  equal  quantities,  some  small  onions,  mush- 
rooms, a  bunch  of  parsley,  scallions,  salt,  pepper,  a  bay- 
leaf,  and  a  little  fine  spicery;  cook  it,  and  take  off  the 
fat ;  when  ready  to  serve,  tnicken  with  the  blood  of  the 
lampreys  ;  taste  it;  dish,  and  serve. 

2  a 
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GmiXED  Salmon  (Darde  de  Saumon  GrUUe).-'^ 
Take  a  cut  of  salmon ;  put  it  into  a  disli,  and  pour  over 
it  a  little  good  oil,  fine  salt,  a  bay-leaf,  parsley,  and 
scailions  cut  in  two  ;  turn  it,  and  let  it  soak  for  some 
time;  put  it  on  the  gridiron;  turn,  and  baste  from  time 
to  time  with  the  seasoning;  lift  with  a  knife  a  little  of 
the  flesh,  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  back ;  if  still  red, 
let  it  continue  cooking ;  turn  it  on  a  cover,  and  take  off 
the  skin;  pour  over  butter  sauce,  and  strew  capers 
upon  it. 

CuTiiETS  OF  Stubgeon  IN  Pafer  (Cotelettes  d^Es- 
turgeon  en  Papillotes). — Cut  it  into  cutlets  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  put  a  bit  of  butter  in  a  stew-pan, 
and  turn  them  when  they  become  white ;  finish  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  veal  ;  if  for  gras,  put 
thin  slices  of  lard  ;  if  maigre,  none  at  all. 

Perches  in  Wine  (Perches  au  Vin). — Scale  and 
clean  the  perch.  Cook  them  in  good  stock  and  a  little 
white  wine,  with  a  high  seasoning  of  parsley,  chives, 
cloves,  &c.  Thicken  a  little  of  this  liquor  for  sauce. 
Add  to  it  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a  httle  anchovy- 
butter.  Always  use  white  wine  with  white  fish,  and  red 
wine  with  red-coloured  fish. 

Fillets  of  Sole  A  la  Horly  (Filets  de  Soles  a  la 
Horly), — After  cleaning  the  soles,  cut  them  entirely 
open  by  the  back,  from  head  to  tail;  cut  each  into  four 
nice  fillets,  and  steep  them  in  lemon-juice,  salt,  parsley, 
and  sliced  onions ;  shake  them  in  this  seasoning,  where 
they  ought  to  remain  nearly  an  hour;  when  ready  to 
serve,  drain,  flour,  and  fry  them;  they  must  be  firm,  and 
of  a  good  colour;  dish,  and  serve  under  them  an  Italienne 
or  tomate  sauce. 

A  SAUTi  OF  Fillets  of  Sole  a  la  Maitre  d^ Hotel 
(Saute  de  Filets  de  Soles  a  la  Maitre  dt Hotel). — 
Take  of  the  fillets  as  above ;  the  skin  having  been  pre- 
viously taken  ofl^,  have  some  melted  butter  in  a  sauce- 
pan, into  which  put  the  fillets;  shake  a  little  fine  salt 
over  them ;  when  done  upon  one  side,  turn  them;  drain. 
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dish,  and  sauce,  with  a  good  maitre  d'h6tel,  to  which 
some  yelout6  reduite  has  been  added  and  heightened 
with  a  little  lemon  sauce,  and  serve. 

Soles  au  Gratin  {SoUs  au  Gratin), — Cut  the  fillets 
as  above;  spread  upon  these  fillets  cooked  forced  meat, 
gras  ou  maigre,  about  the  thickness  of  a  crown  piece ; 
roU  it  equally  on,  all  over ;  cover  the  bottom  of  a  dish 
with  forced  meat  about  half  an  inch  thick;  form  a  crown 
of  the  fillets,  upon  the  dish,  so  that  there  will  be  a  well 
in  the  middle  ;  put  a  little  of  the  forced  meat  into  the 
intervals  within  and  without,  that  the  fillets  maj  form 
one  mass;  unite  the  whole  with  the  blade  of  a  knife 
dipped  in  hot  water;  strew  crumbs  of  bread  over;  baste 
it  with  butter,  and  send  it  to  the  oven;  when  done,  put 
into  the  hollow  or  well  a  proven9ale,  or  an  Italienne. 

Whitings  with  ILebbs  (Merlans  atix  Jines  Herhes). 
— Prepare  the  whiting  as  for  frying;  put  butter,  parsley, 
and  scallions  finely  hashed,  salt  and  nutmeg,  into  a  deep 
dish,  and  lay  them  in  ;  baste  with  melted  butter,  and 
put  some  stock  and  white  wine  to  them;  turn  them  when 
half  done;  when  they  are  cooked,  put  their  seasoning 
into  a  stew-pan,  without  taking  ^em  out  of  the  dish  ; 
add  a  little  butter  rubbed  in  flour ;  cook,  and  thicken  it ; 
add  lemon-juice,  and  a  little  pepper  ;  sauce,  and  serve. 

Mackabel  a  la  Maitre  d^ Hotel  (Maquereaux  a  la 
Maitre  (THotel), — Take  three  or  four  mackarel ;  see 
that  they  are  very  fresh,  and  of  an  equal  size,  that 
they  may  cook  equally ;  gut  them  by  one  of  the  ears, 
and  take  out  with  a  knife  the  puddings  at  the  navel ; 
wipe  them  ;  open  the  back  and  head ;  cut  off  the  nose 
and  tail ;  powder  them  with  a  little  salt ;  marinade  them 
with  oil,  parsley,  and  small  onions  cut  in  two ;  turn 
them  in  this  seasoning ;  if  large,  they  will  take  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  gridiron  ;  if  small,  half  an 
hour  will  suffice  ;  take  care  their  bellies  do  not  open, 
that  they  may  not  lose  their  juice;  cook  them  upon  red 
cinders ;  after  they  have  been  done  sufficiently  on  botli 
sides,  put  them  on  their  back,  that  they  may  be  tho- 
roughly done ;  dish,  and,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  put  a 
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little  cM  maitre  dlidtel  into  thdr  hacks,  with  the  joioe 
of  lemon,  or  aaoce  with  it  thickened,  and  seire. 

Red  Muixets,  with  Maiirt  {THoid  Saucs  {Rau- 
gets  a  la  Malire  dTHoid). — This  fish,  like  the  wood- 
cods,  is  not  gutted.  Take  the  gills  firom  ^Ye  muDetB, 
aeale  them  carelblly  bat  lightly,  cot  off  the  fins,  wash, 
wipe,  and  scatter  over  them  a  uttle  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
gill  of  Fh>Yence  oil ;  half  an  hour  before  serving,  lay 
3iem  on  a  sheet  of  paper  oiled  on  both  sides,  and  ptlaoe 
them  over  a  slow  fiie  on  a  gridiron  robbed  with  oil  also ; 
in  a  quarter  of  an  honr,  torn  them  over  upon  another 
sheet  of  oiled  paper,  renew  the  fire,  and,  when  they  are 
done  enough,  dish  them  on  a  maitre  dliotel  of  eight 
oimces  of  batter  masked  in  the  osaal  manner;  glaae 
them  at  top ;  serve  a  portion  of  the  saace  in  a  boat. 

Red  Muixet  with  Sweet  Herbs  (Sur^MuUei  itux 
Ftnes  Herbes), — Put  the  fish  into  a  deep  saute  pan, 
with  a  ladleful  of  sauce  toum^e,  and  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  fines  herbes.  Put  a  cover  over  them,  and 
bake  them  or  stew  them  on  a  back  stove,  vnth  fire  under 
and  over.  When  done,  dish  them,  skim  the  sauce,  and 
drain  it  through  a  colander  spoon  ;  season  with  a  little 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  and  mask 
the  fish  with  it. 

Red  Muixets  with  Sweet  Herbs  {Rougets  aux 
Fines  Herbes), — After  having  prepared  and  marinaded 
the  mullets  as  directed  in  the  receipt  k  la  Mftitre  d*H6te], 
lay  them  on  the  strainer  well  buttered,  and  place  them 
in  a  kettle,  with  eight  ounces  of  butter  melted,  a  pottle 
of  mushrooms  chopped,  two  spoonfuls  of  chopped  pars- 
ley, and  a  part  of  a  shalot  chopped  and  blancned  ;  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  suffident  to  season  the  fish  ;  add 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  half  a  bottle  of  Chablis  wine  ; 
make  it  boil  oyer  a  quick  fire  ;  moisten  the  fish  with  its 
liquor ;  place  fire  above  and  below  it,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour  ;  dish  them  with  care,  and  pour 
their  liquor  over  them,  serving  a  portion  of  it  in  a  boat. 

Trout  or  Pike  a  la  Genevoise. — Clean  the  fish, 
but  do  not  scale  it.     Put  a  little  court  bouillon  in  a 
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stew-pan  vdth  parsley -roots,  cloves,  parsley,  two  bay- 
leaves,  and  onions,  also  a  carrot.  When  these  have 
stewed  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor  over  the  pike  or  trout 
in  a  small  oval  fish-pan,  and  add  a  little  Madeira  to  the 
liquor.  When  boiled,  drain  it,  and  take  off  the  scales 
thoroughly;  then  put  it  in  the  pan,  with  a  little  of  the 
liquor  to  keep  it  moist  and  hot.  Make  a  roux  or  thick- 
ening, and  add  to  it  veal-gravy  (or,  if  for  a  maigre 
dish,  wine)  ;  season  this  sauce  with  mushrooms,  parsley, 
and  green  onions.  Let  it  stew  till  smooth.  Thicken 
with  butter  kneaded  in  flour.  Strain  the  sauce  hot  over 
the  dished  fish,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  For  trout  use 
claret  or  some  red  wine,  with  mace  and  more  cloves. 

Sturgeon  a  la  RoMUiiUS  {Esiurgeon  a  la  Romu- 
lus).— After  having  chosen  a  large  piece  of  sturgeon, 
take  the  skin  care^ly  therefrom  without  touching  the 
flesh,  and  throw  a.hand^  of  salt  over  and  under  it ;  an 
hour  after,  wash  and  wipe  it,  tie  it  up  and  lay  it  on  the 
drains  in  a  kettle  ;  pour  over  it  an  essence  formed  as 
follows :  slice  four  carrots,  four  onions,  two  pottles  of 
mushrooms,  whole  parsley,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  two 
bay- leaves,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  basil,  four  cloves,  a  pinch 
of  mace,  some  pepper,  a  little  salt,  and  two  glasses  of 
Provence  oil;  sweat  these  lightly  over  a  slow  fire,  stir- 
ring f^em  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  then  add  two  ladlefuls 
of  consomm^,  and  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
squeeze  it  through  a  tammy,  and  pour  it  over  the  flsh, 
which  season  with  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  the 
flesh  of  two  lemons  sliced  (with  the  pips  taken  out)  and 
laid  upon  the  fish  ;  add  a  bottle  of  Champagne  ;  cover 
the  kettle  and  set  it  over  a  quick  fire ;  when  it  boils,  lay 
fire  on  the  top  and  underneath,  that  the  fish  may  sim- 
mer slowly  for  two  hours  ;  wet  the  fish  with  its  liquor 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  when  ready  to  serve,  pass  the 
liquor  through  a  silk  sieve,  without  suffering  the  least 

S article  of  the  oil  to  go  through :  reduce  this  liquor  to  a 
emi-glaze,  one-half  of  which  add  to  the  sauce  k  la 
Romaine;  when  it  boils,  work  smoothly  into  it  eight 
ounces  of  cold  butter  ;  pour  one  half  of  the  sauce  upon 
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the  dish,  on  which  lay  the  sturgeon,  glazed  with  its 
own  reduced  fiquor,  and  serve  the  remaining  sauce  in  a 
boat. 

FRENCH   SAUCES. 

Blanc  (A  rich  Broth  or  Chravy  in  which  the  French 
eooh  various  Small  Dishes). — JVCnce  one  pound  of  beef- 
suet,  or  kidney  fat,  and  one  pound  of  shavings  of  fat 
bacon,  pass  them  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a  stew-pan,  adding 
four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a  bundle  seasoned  wim 
half  a  bay-leaf,  a  sprig  of  thyme  and  basil,  mace,  and 
two  eloves;  add  a  pinch  of  pepper,  a  little  salt,  and 
the  pulp  of  two  lemons,  vdthout  the  pips  ;  sweat  them 
over  a  slow  fire,  without  colounng  them,  then  add 
water  sufficient  to  cover  the  material  to  be  dressed. 
Many  cooks  add  a  little  flour,  but  this  is  useless.  When 
done,  keep  the  blanc  for  use. 

Spanish  oe  Brown  Sauce  {Espagnole). — Add  some 
brown  consomm6  boiling,  to  some  brown  roux  in  a  stew- 
pan  ;  do  not  mix  them  over  the  fire ;  let  them  be  well 
mixed.  Put  it  on  a  brisk  fire,  and  add  brown  consomm6 
till  your  sauce  is  of  the  consistency  of  melted  butter: 
stir  without  intermission ;  let  it  boil ;  thin  it  sufficiently 
with  consomm6  for  all  the  scum  and  fat  to  rise ;  put  it  on 
the  comer  of  the  stove  to  clarify,  with  a  few  mushroom 
trimmings,  truffles  if  you  have  them,  a  seasoned  faggot 
of  herbs,  a  few  green  onions  and  pepper-corns,  a  blade  of 
mace,  a  little  allspice,  and  a  piece  of  ham.  When  tho- 
roughly cleared  and  skimmed,  strain  it  through  a  tammy 
into  a  basin,  stirring  occasionally  till  cold.  This  forms 
the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  the  brown  sauces. 

Salt  Water  to  Boel  Fish  in  {Eau  de  Set), — RIl 
a  small  kettie  with  water,  and  put  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  salt,  with  some  whole  young  onions,  branches  of 
parsley,  one  or  two  heads  of  garlic,  zests  of  carrots, 
th^e,  bay  leaves,  sweet  basil,  and  two  cloves ;  let  it 
boil  three-quarters  of  an  horn*,  skim  and  take  it  off  the 
fire^  cover  it  with  a  doth,  leave  it  half  or  threeH][uarter8 
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of  an  hour  to  settle  ;  pass  it  through  a  gauze  search ;  it 
is  then  ready  for  cooking  fish,  or  any  thing  that  requires 
salt  water. 

Sauce  I  la  MATEiiOTE  for  FiSH.*-Take  a  large 
pint  of  hrown  roux  heated,  or  of  Espagnole  ;  put  to  this 
six  onions  sliced  and  fried  with  a  few  mushrooms,  or  a 
little  mushroom-ketchup,  a  glass  of  red  wine,  and  a  little 
of  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was  hoiled.  Give  it  a  sea- 
soning of  parsley,  chives,  a  hay  leaf,  salt,  pepper,  allspice, 
and  a  clove.  Mix  it  up  (using  a  large  wooden  spoon)  to 
make  it  hlend  well.  Put  veal  gravy  to  it  if  you  wish  it 
more  rich,  or  a  good  piece  of  hutter.  Strain  it,  and 
serve  over  stewed  carp  or  trout. 

La  DucEiiLE  AFTER  Beauvuxebr's  Receipt.  — 
Mince  mushrooms,  parsley,  young  onions  or  shalots, 
equal  quantities  of  each  ;  put  some  hutter  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  as  much  rasped  hacon;  put  them  upon  the  fire; 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  fine  spioeries,  a  httle  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a  bay  leaf;  moisten  with  a  spoonful  of 
Espagnole  or  veloute ;  let  it  simmer,  taking  care  to  stir 
it ;  when  sufficiently  done,  finish  it  with  a  thickening  of 
yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten,  which  must  not  boil;  the  juioe 
of  a  lemon  is  not  necessary,  but  may  be  added.  Put  it 
into  a  dish,  and  use  it  for  every  thing  that  is  served  en 
papillotes. 

Poo  A  Man's  Sauce  {La  Sauce  aupauvre  Hamme,y~~ 
This  sauce  is  generally  sent  up  with  young  roasted  turkeys. 
Chop  a  few  shalots  very  fine,  and  mix  them  with  a  little 
pepper,  salt,  vineg^,  and  water,  and  serve  it  in  a  boat. 

Sauce  Tourn^. — Take  some  white  roux,  dilute  it 
with  some  consomme  of  fowl,  neither  too  thin  nor  too 
thick.  A  sauce  when  too  thick  will  never  admit  of  the 
fiit  being  removed.  Let  it  boil  on  the  comer  of  the 
stove.  Throw  in  a  few  mushrooms,  with  a  bunch  of 
parsley  and  green  onions.  Skim  it  well,  and  when  there 
18  no  g^rease  lefb,  strain  it  through  a  tammy,  to  use  it 
when  wanted. 

Sauce  k  l'Alij&ii£Ande.— This  is  merely  a  sauce 
touni^e  as  above  reduced,  into  which  is  introduced  a 
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tluckening  or  liaison  composed  of  the  yolks  of  egss  well 
seasoned.  This  sauce  is  always  used  for  the  following' 
sauces  or  ragouts,  viz.,  hlanquette  of  all  descriptions,  of 
veal,  of  fowl,  of  game,  or  palates,  ragout,  ^-la-toulouse, 
loin  of  veal,  ^-la-h^chamel,  white  financi^re  royale, 
&c.,  &c. 

A  Mac^doine. — Take  all  sorts  of  roots  and  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  carrots,  turnips,  button  onions,  cucumbers, 
peas,  French  beans,  asparagus,  knobs  of  cauliflower,  arti- 
choke bottoms,  &c.:  these  are  blanched  and  boiled  sepa- 
rately, and  cut  in  small  fancy  shapes.  When  the  whole 
are  done,  they  are  drained  and  put  together  in  a  stew- 
pan,  and  covered  with  supreme  sauce. — See  past  for 
Supreme, 

Gascony  Sauce  (Sauce  a  la  Gasconne), — Put  in  a 
ragout  stew-pan  a  table-spoonful  of  Provence  oil,  add  to 
it  a  small  chopped  clove  cf  garlic  and  a  small  portion  of 
parsley,  chives,  mushrooms,  and  truffles,  also  hashed, 
also  a  little  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg.  Sweat  these 
over  a  moderate  Are;  pour  in  a  glass  of  good  Chablis,  and 
sufficient  veloute  (not  too  thick)  for  an  entree.  Skim 
and  sweat  sufficiently.  When  sufficiently  sweated,  add 
a  liaison  of  three  yolks  of  eggs  and  a  iew  spoonfuls  of 
JNToth.  Put  the  whole  in  a  bain  marie.  At  the  moment 
of  serving,  add  a  little  anchovy  butter. 

Anchovy  Butter. — Wash  five  or  six  anchovies,  take 
off  the  flesh  and  pound  it  well ;  pass  it  through  a  hair 
tammy,  then  mix  it  up  with  an  equal  quantity  of  butter. 
VELOUTi. — Take  part  of  the  leg  or  knuckle  of  veal, 
two  fowls,  four  carrots,  four  onions,  one  of  which  should 
be  stuck  with  cloves,  a  good  bunch  of  parsley  and  chives, 
and  put  all  in  a  clean  stew-pan.  Add  to  it  a  full  ladle- 
ful  of  consomm6.  Place  the  stew-pan  upon  a  bright 
fire;  be  careful  to  skim  the  contents,  so  that  your  sauce 
may  not  be  turbid.  When  you  perceive  that  the  liquor 
is  visibly  reduced,  and  that  it  bubbles  in  boiling,  wet  the 
materials  in  the  stew-pan  with  consomme;  be  careful  to 
skim  it.  When  it  boils  place  it  on  the  comer  of  the 
stove;  make  a  roux  blanc  (see  Roux  Blanc — post\  in 
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which  you  should  put  twenty  mushrooms  steeped  in  cold 
water  and  lemon-juice,  stir  them  in  your  hot  roux,  then 
dilute  your  roux  hlanc  with  the  liquid  of  your  yeloute. 
After  this  process  you  should  pour  your  roux  hlanc  upon 
your  materials,  hoil  your  sauce  upon  the  comer  of  the 
stoye,  skim  it  well.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
remove  the  sauce,  pass  through  a  tammy;  he  careful  that 
your  veloute  is  as  white  as  possible. 

Another  Veloutie  Sauce. — Put  to  stew  two  pounds 
of  veal,  or  the  legs,  backs,  and  trimmings,  of  two  raw 
fowls,  about  two  ounces  of  lean  ham,  with  a  small  ladle- 
ful  of  white  consomm^;  put  the  stew-pan,  covered,  on 
a  strong  fire;  when  the  consomme  is  half  reduced  damp 
your  fire,  to  let  the  veal  sweat  and  throw  out  its  juices, 
prick  it  through  the  thick  of  it,  and  let  it  remain  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  least.  When  reduced  quite  low, 
but  without  being  in  the  least  coloured,  throw  a  sauce 
toum^e  into  it,  and  stir  till  boiling  takes  place;  the  fire 
being  renewed,  draw  the  stew-pan  to  the  comer  of  the 
stove,  put  in  a  few  mushrooms,  a  small  onion,  stuck  with 
a  clove,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  a  few  white  pepper-corns. 
Cover  and  let  it  simmer  till  the  meat  is  done.  Skim  it 
thoroughly,  and  when  the  whole  is  nearly  reduced,  add 
seven  or  eight  spoonfuls  of  sauce  toum^e,  and  a  little 
consomme;  stir  till  boiling.  Let  it  simmer  till  the 
sauce  is  ^ell  flavoured.  Strain  it  through  a  tammy 
into  a  small  stew-pan.  Add  a  little  Cayenne  and  lemon 
juice  if  it  is  not  sharp  enough. 

White  Roux  (Eoux  Blanc), — Melt  a  pound  of  but- 
ter in  a  stew-pan,  add  to  it  a  litron  (sixteen  cubic  inches) 
of  flour;  place  both  butter  and  flour  upon  a  stove  not 
too  hot,  keep  incessantly  stirring  it  till  it  be  very  hot,  do 
not  let  it  assume  any  colour,  the  whiter  it  is  the  better; 
use  it  to  unite  your  veloute  with  other  sauces.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  use  any  other  than  wheat  flour,  because  rye 
flour  is  bad  for  liaisons. 

Sharp  Sauce  (Sauce  Piquante), — Put  in  a  stew-pan 
a  quart  of  vinegar,  two  pods  of  allspice,  a  pinch  of  the 
finest  pepper,  a  bay  leaf,  and  a  little  thyme;  let  it  reduce 
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to  one  half,  then  add  three  fiill  spoonfuls  of  Espagnole, 
and  two  of  bouillon ;  reduce  your  sauce,  so  that  it  may 
have  the  appearance  of  a  dear  bouillie;  add  to  it  the 
necessary  sidt  to  make  it  relishing. 

Supreme  Sauce  {Sauce  Supreme), — Put  a  skim- 
ming ladlefnl  of  velout6  in  a  stew-pan,  and  four  good 
spoonfuls  of  the  same  sized  ladle  of  essence  of  fowl, 
when  this  is  reduced  one-half,  and  at  the  moment  of 
serving,  put  a  coffee-spoonful  of  finely  chopped  parsley, 
and  a  litde  fresh  butter,  a  little  whole  pepper,  and  the 
half  of  a  Ifflnon.  Work  up  these  materials  well  in  your 
sauce,  without  allowing  it  to  boil,  and  pour  it  over  your 
dish.     See  that  it  is  properly  seasoned  with  salt. 

Another  Sauce  Robert  for  Pork  Chops,  &c-* 
Cut  in  rounds  a  dice,  six  large  onions,  or  more,  if  neces- 
sary ;  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  butter  ;  set  them 
on  a  good  fire  ;  dredge  and  brown  them  ;  moisten  them 
with  some  veal  gravy  ;  skim  it,  that  the  sauce  may  look 
bright ;  add  pepper  and  salt ;  and,  before  serving,  mix 
in  a  spoonfiil  of  mustard. 

Sauce  X  ul  Mirepoix. — Cut  two  pouods  of  fillet  of 
Teal,  one  pound  of  fat  bacon,  one  pound  of  lean  ham, 
four  carrots,  four  onions,  all  into  dice.  Pass  off  the 
whole  with  one  poimd  of  fresh  butter,  some  whole 
parsley,  a  handful  of  mushrooms,  two  shalots  sliced,  the 
least  bit  of  g^lic,  a  bay-leaf,  a  little  thyme  and  basil, 
and  pepper,  with  a  blade  of  mace — the  whole  drawn  over 
a  slow  fire ;  add  the  flesh  of  two  lemons,  sliced  thin,  re- 
moving the  pips,  three  ladlefiils  of  stock  or  consomm^ 
and  half  a  pint  of  good  white  wine  (if  approved). 
Simmer  the  mirepoix  for  two  hoiurs,  and  squeeze  it 
through  a  tammy.  Use  this  for  entrees  directed  to  be 
prepared  k  la  mirepoix.  The  mirepoix  differs  from  the 
pode  only  in  the  addition  of  mushrooms  and  wine,  which 
IS  sometimes  Champagpie,  Madeira,  Malaga,  or  Sau- 
teme,  according  to  the  use  required. 

German  Sauce  (Sauce  Allemande). — ^Put  a  little 
minced  ham  into  a  stew-pan,  and  a  few  trimmings  of 
*K>ultiy,  either  dressed  or   undressed ;  three   or   four 
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flhalots,  one  very  small  dore  of  garlic,  a  bay-leaf,  two 
tarragon  leaves,  and  a  few  spoon&ls  of  stock ;  let  them 
nmmer  for  half  an  horn*;  strain  it  off,  and  add  coulis  ; 
squeeze  in  a  lemon  ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  a  little 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  sugar. 

PuR^E  OF  Ceusby. — Slice  half  a  dozen  heads  of 
eelery,  which  blanch  in  plenty  of  water.  Drain  them, 
and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  ladleiiil  of  white 
consomme  {vide  ante),  and  a  small  piece  of  ham.  Let 
this  boil,  and  then  put  it  on  a  back  stove  to  simmer 
imtil  done.  Take  out  your  ham,  and  put  it  into  a  larger 
sized  stew-pan ;  then  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  till  well 
reduced,  adding  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  sauce  toumee 
(vide  ante),  and  a  little  cream.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy. 

White  Consomm^  or  VsAii  Stock.  —  Take  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  half  a  pound  of  good  ham,  trimmings 
of  meat,  and  any  veal  or  poultry  which  you  may  have; 
put  them  in  your  stock-pot  to  stew  on  a  gentle  fire, 
and  moisten  them  with  a  ladleful  of  common  broth ; 
add  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions :  let  these 
sweat  thoroughly.  If,  on  piercing  the  meat  with  a 
knife,  no  blood  follow,  it  is  heated  through ;  fill  up 
with  boiling  broth,  and  after  four  hours'  gentle  boiling 
this  stock  will  be  fit  for  making  sauces,  or  stocks  ^ 
poultry  or  game.  By  being  too  long  on  the  fire  the 
flavour  of  the  stock  degenerates,  becomes  strong  and 
unpalatable,  and  it  contracts  too  high  a  colour.  Care- 
fully remove  the  fat  and  scum  of  aJl  stock,  and  fill  up 
your  pots  to  avoid  too  much  colour. 

BicHAiCExiiE  Sauce  (ilfa^e).— For  Maigre  B6cha- 
melle,  boil  a  quart  of  milk,  quite  new  ;  melt  a  piece  of 
butter,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  with  which  mix  enough 
sifbed  flour  to  make  a  white  roux  :  dilute  it  with  a 
fourth  of  the  milk,  and  pour  in  the  remainder  by  inter- 
vals. When  the  whole  boils,  put  the  bechamel  at  the 
comer  of  the  stove,  add  the  red  part  of  a  carrot,  an 
onion,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  few  shalots,  thyme,  bay- 
leaf,  sweet  basil)  and  a  little  salt.     Let  it  simmer  an 
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hour,  pass  it  through  the  tammy,  and  reduce  it  on  a 
strong  fire :  add,  if  you  think  proper,  salt,  a  little  nut- 
meg, and  a  piece  of  butter.  Pass  it  through  a  tammy 
to  senre  with  fish.  It  should  be  of  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream.     You  may  add  mushroom  parings. 

BicHAMEixE  Sauce  (Sauce  a  la  BeckameUe), — 
Put  such  a  quantity  of  velout^  as  may  be  wanted  into  a 
sauce-pan,  with  a  httle  consomme  ;  if  required,  four  pints 
of  veloute  ;  put  it  upon  a  quick  fire ;  stir  it  with  care 
till  it  is  reduced  a  third;  reduce  four  pints  of  good 
cream  to  two-thirds,  and  mix  it  in  little  by  little,  and 
stir  it  till  the  whole  has  reduced  a  half;  this  sauce 
ought  to  be  rather  thin  ;  pass  it  through  a  tammy  ;  put 
it  in  a  bain-marie  to  be  ready  for  use. 

Shabp  Sauce  {Sauce  d  la  Paivrade). — Put  in  a 
small  stew-pan  a  few  slices  of  carrot,  four  shalots, 
sliced,  a  spng  of  parsley  or  a  little  sliced  parsley  root, 
half  a  bay-leid^,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  clove,  half  a  blade  of 
mace,  and  about  twenty  pepper-corns,  with  a  small  piece 
of  ham,  and  a  piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a  walnut :  stir 
these  on  the  fire  till  lightly  tinged  with  brown ;  add 
half  a  gill  of  white  yinegar;  let  this  reduce  three- 
fourths  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  Espagnole  (see  ante),  and 
a  ragout  spoonful  of  consomme  (see  ante) ;  stir  till 
boiling.  Draw  it  to  the  comer  of  the  stove  till  your 
herbs  are  done  ;  skim  well ;  add  a  little  pounded  white 
sugar,  to  counteract  any  bitterness  from  the  roots,  and 
pass  it  through  a  tanmiy. 

Robert  Sauce  (Sauce  Robert), — Cut  an  onion  in 
small  dice,  previously  remove  the  skins  from  between 
the  coats  of  the  onion  ;  fry  it  to  a  nice  brown  in  a  little 
butter,  stirring  it  well ;  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
Espagnole,  and  a  little  consomm^  :  as  soon  as  it  boils, 
place  it  on  the  comer  of  the  stove  to  dear.  When 
skimmed,  serve  it  with  a  spoonful  of  French  mustard 
already  mixed,  or  Englbh  mustard  made  with  tarragon 
yinegar. 

Sauce  au  Supreme. — Take  two  or  three  ladlefiils  of 
reduced  veloute,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  with  the 
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same  quantity  of  the  consomme  of  fowls  ;  reduce  it  a 
half  ;  when  ready  to  serve,  put  in  the  size  of  an  egg  of 
butter  ;  put  it  upon  a  brisk  fire  ;  mix  it  well,  and  when 
sufficiently  done,  not  too  thick,  take  it  off,  and  add 
lemon  or  yerjuice  ;  vannez  it,  and  serve. 

Sauce  Tomate. — Take  a  dozen  of  tomates  very  ripe, 
and  of  a  fine  red ;  take  off  the  stalks;  open  and  take  out 
the  seeds,  and  press  them  in  the  hand  to  take  out  the 
water  ;  put  the  expressed  tomates  into  a  stew-pan,  with 
a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg^  a  bay-leaf,  and  a 
little  thyme ;  put  it  upon  a  moderate  fiie ;  stir  it  till 
it  becomes  a  pur6e;  while  it  is  doing,  put  in  a  spoon- 
ful of  Espagnole,  or  the  top  of  bouillon,  called  top-pot, 
which  will  be  better ;  when  it  is  thus  prepared,  rub  it 
through  a  tammy,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with 
two  spoonfuls  of  Espagnole ;  reduce  to  the  consistence 
of  a  light  bouillie  ;  put  in  a  little  salt,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

Sauce  X  la  Tartars. — Mince  one  or  two  shalots 
very  fine,  with  a  little  chervil  and  tarragfon  ;  put  it 
into  an  earthen  vessel  with  mustard,  a  glass  of  vinegar, 
salt  and  pepper ;  sprinkle  it  with  oil,  and  stir  it  con- 
stantly ;  if  it  gets  too  thick,  put  in  a  little  vinegar ; 
if  too  salt,  put  in  a  little  more  mustard  and  oil. 

Herb  Sauce  (Fines  Herbes), — Four  table-spoonfuls 
of  chopped  mushrooms,  with  lemon-juice  squeezed  over 
them,  or  they  will  turn  black ;  a  table-spoonfiil  of  chopped 
parsley  ;  four  shalots,  chopped  very  nne,  or  a  piece  of 
onion.  Put  in  a  stew-pan  on  the  fire  a  piece  of  butter, 
as  large  as  an  egg^  with  the  onions  or  shalots ;  stir  a 
few  minutes,  put  in  the  parsley ;  stir  again  a  couple  of 
minutes,  with  the  addition  of  a  bay-leaf,  a  little  pepper, 
and  salt ;  add  your  mushrooms,  and  stir  the  whole  over 
the  fire  about  ten  minutes  more.  Take  out  your  bay- 
leaf,  and  put  your  fines  herbes  in  a  jelly-pot  for  use. 
When  parsley  has  been  well  chopped^  to  prevent  its 
dotting  together,  and  in  order  to  m  able  to  sprinkle  it 
as  you  would  pepper  or  salt,  put  it  in  the  end  of  a  cloth, 
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which  dip  in  water,  then  squeeie  out  the  liquid,  and  diop 
it  again. 

Sauce  poub  ul  Sai^ape. — Put  two  spoonfuls  of  made 
mustard,  and  two  raw  volks  of  eggs  into  a  hasin  ;  mix 
them  well  up ;  then  add  oil,  a  little  at  a  time,  stirriiig 
rapidly  ;  season  with  salt,  very  fine  ;  add  more  oil,  and 
stir  until  the  spoon  will  almost  stand  upright  in  it :  dilute 
with  a  spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  if  approved  of,  one 
of  chilli  vinegar ;  add  common  vinegar ;  and  let  the 
whole  he  of  the  consistency  of  very  thick  cream :  you 
will  mix  in  parsley  chopped  fine,  or  a  few  chives,  if  ap- 
proved of. 

Gabuc  Sauce  a  jjl  Proyenqale  (.Sauce  a  PAU  a  la 
Provengale), — Sweat  down  in  a  ragoiit  sauce-pan  four 
cloves  of  garlic,  a  hunch  of  sweet  herhs,  a  pinch  of 
mignonette,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  hroth.  When  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  take  out  the  garlic  and 
the  bunch  of  herbs,  then  add  two  large  spoonfuls  of  ve- 
lout6,  adding  a  liaison  of  three  yolks  of  eggs.  After 
the  sauce  has  boiled  for  some  minutes  pass  it  through  a 
tammy;  and  at  the  moment  of  serving,  mix  a  little  hat- 
ter and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

Fbench  Sauce  {Sauce  a  la  Frangaise). — Put  in  a 
stew-pan  k  bain  marie,  some  maigre  bechamel  sauce 
(see  ante,  p,  363).  When  it  is  almost  boiling,  add  to  it 
a  clove  of  garlic,  a  Httle  scraped  nutmeg,  and  a  little 
ketchup.  When  it  begins  to  boil  and  just  before  serving, 
add  a  little  lobster  butter  to  give  it  a  colouring.  This 
is  an  excellent  sauce  for  fish.  It  answers  perfectly  for 
carp,  pike,  and  salmon,  and  for  entrees  of  fish  generally. 
Lobsters'  tails  and  small  white  mushrooms  may  be 
added. 

Creah  Sauce  (Sauce  a  la  Creme). — Put  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  butter  in  a  stew-pan,  a  full  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  full  coffee  or  tea-spoonfiil  of  chopped 
parsley  and  chives  which  should  be  washed  after 
they- are  chopped,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  little  whole  pep- 
per, an  entire  nutmeg  graJbed ;  all  these  ingredients 
should  be  put  with  the  butter,  then  thrown  in  a  middle- 
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sized  gliEusd  of  cream  or  milk ;  put  your  sauce  upon  the 
6re,  stir  it  up  while  it  is  in  the  course  of  boiling  and  till 
it  boils  ;  if  it  is  too  thick,  add  more  cream.  This  sauce 
should  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  being  perpetually  stirred. 
You  may  use  when  you  have  occasion.  It  is  good  for 
turbot,  cod-fish,  potatoes,  &c. 

White  Onion  Sauce  {Sauce  a  la  Puree  cTOignons 
Blancs), — Mince  twelve  onions,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan 
with  a  bit  of  butter ;  put  the  stew-pan  on  a  slow  fire, 
that  they  may  not  take  any  colour ;  let  them  simmer ; 
stir  them  often  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  when  they  yield 
under  it,  put  in  two  spoonfuls  of  velbute,  and  let  them 
remain  cooking  ;  when  they  are  well  reduced,  rub  them 
through  a  tammy,  put  them  again  upon  the  fire;  boil  two 
pints  of  cream,  and  put  it  into  the  puree  ;  add  nutmeg, 
when  it  has  obtained  the  degree  of  a  good  bouillon,  and 
serve. 

Garlic  Butteb  (Sauce  au  Beurre  cTAil), — Take 
two  large  heads  of  garlic,  beat  them  with  the  size  of  an 
egg  of  butter;  when  well  beaten,  rub  it  through  a  double 
hair  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon;  gather  it,  and  use, 
either  with  veloute  or  with  reduced  Espagnole. 

CoiiD  Sauce  X  ul  Tart^^be,  i,  e.  to  be  served  cold, 
— Put  in  an  earthen  or  China  vessel  a  table-spoonful  of 
sauce  Allemande  (see  ante),  one  likewise  of  fine  mustard, 
two  yolks  of  fresh  eggs,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Afi;er  having  stirred  up  this  mixtiu*e  well,  put 
in  by  degrees  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  Provence  oil, 
half  a  table-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  a  chopped 
shalot,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  tarragon  and  chopped 
chervil. 

PoiVRADE  Sauce  {Sauce  Poivrade), — Put  a  bit 
of  butter  as  big  as  an  egg  into  a  stew-pan  with  two 
onions,  two  minced  carrots  and  turnip,  cut  in  slices  two 
shalots,  two  cloves,  a  bay  leaf,  thyme,  and  baol,  add  a 
little  lemon  peel  and  whole  parsley  ;  keep  turning  them 
in  the  pan  till  they  get  a  little  colour,  shake  in«8ome 
flour,  and  add  a  glass  of  red  wine,  a  glass  of  water,  two 
spoonfuls  of  good  vinegar,  two  of  broth,  and  a  little 
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pepper  and  salt ;  nmmer  over  a  gentle  fire.  "When  it  is 
sweated,  add  two  more  table-spoonfuls  of  stock,  and 
two  ladlefuls  of  Elspagnole  travaillee.  (See  Espcignole 
Travaillee.)  Afiter  it  has  boiled  some  minutes  pass 
through  a  tammy  and  serve,  adding  a  moment  before  a 
little  butter. 

Sauce  Matobe  Poiyrade. — Exclude  the  ham,  the 
broth,  the  sauce  Espagnole,  and  add  the  essence  oC 
fish,  as  well  as  I'Ei^agnole  nudgre  (which  see)  and 
you  have  a  sauce  malgre  poivrade. 

Minced  Sauce  (Sauce  Hackee), — Put  into  a  stew- 
pan  a  spoonful  of  blanched  hashed  shalots,  as  many 
mushrooms,  and  half  a  spoonM  of  minced  parsley,  a 
little  garlic,  a  fragment  of  thyme,  a  bay-leaf,  two  doves, 
a  pinch  of  white  pepper,  and  of  scraped  nutmeg ;  reduce 
this  on  the  comer  of  the  stove,  withdraw  the  bay-lea^ 
the  thyme,  and  the  cloves ;  afterwards  add  two  spoonfuls 
of  consonmie,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  Espagnole 
travaillee.  The  whole  being  sufficiently  reduced,  you 
should  pour  your  sauce  into  a  bain  marie  sauce-pan ;  at 
.the  moment  of  serving,  mix  with  it  a  little  anchovy  but- 
ter, two  small  ghirkins  minced  very  fine,  and  a  few  capers. 

This  sauce  may  be  made  maigre  leaving  out  the  oon- 
somm6  and  Espagnole,  and  supplying  their  places  by 
fish  gravy,  and  maigre  Espagnole  sauce. 

bIchameljle  Maigre. — Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  melt 
the  size  of  an  egg  of  firesh  butter,  and  mix  with  it  sifted  flour 
to  make  a  white  roux,  which  put  for  some  minutes  over  a 
slow  Gre  ;  mix  the  milk  with  it,  pouring  in  only  a  little  at 
a  time  ;  when  it  boils  put  it  at  the  comer  of  the  stove, 
adding  a  large  carrot,  a  couple  of  small  onions,  a  large 
handM  of  mushrooms,  a  bundle  of  parsley,  some  shalots, 
thyme,  bay  leaf,  basil,  and  a  little  salt ;  let  it  simmer  for  an 
hour,  reduce  it  afterwards  to  give  it  consistency ;  add  salt 
(if  necessary),  nutmeg,  and  a  good  piece  of  fresh  butter, 

nit  through  a  tammy,  and  use  it  for  entrees  of  6sh  k 
i^chamelle  Maigre. 
Car^me  describes  the  process  of  making  a  much  more 
expensive  maigre  B^chamelle,  for  which  a  dab  and  a  pound 
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of  butter  are  to  be  used,  but  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
give  this. 

Bechamel;  or^  White  jSawcc  — Cut  in  square  pieces, 
half  an  inch  thick,  two  pounds  of  lean  veal,  half  a  pound 
of  lean  ham,  melt  in  a  stew-pan  two  oimces  of  butter ; 
when  melted  let  the  whole  smmier  until  it  is  ready  to 
catch  at  the  bottom  (it  requires  great  attention,  as  if  it 
happen  to  catch  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan  it  will 
spoil  the  look  of  your  sauce),  then  add  to  it  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour.  When  well  mixed,  add  to  it  three 
pmts  of  broth  or  water,  a  little  at  a  time,  that  the  thick- 
ening be  smooth  (for  this  sauce  should  be  smooth,  rich, 
and  delicate),  stir  it  until  it  boils,  put  the  stew-pan  on  the 
comer  of  the  stoye  to  boil  gently  for  two  hoursi;  season  it 
with  four  cloyes,  one  onion,  twelve  pepper-corns,  a  blade 
of  mace,  a  few  mushrooms,  and  a  faggot  made  of  parsley, 
a  sprig  of  thyme,  and  a  bay-leaf.  Let  the  sauce  reduce 
to  a  quart,  skim  the  fat  o£P,  and  strain  it  through  a 
tammy. 

To  make  a  B^CHAMEii  Sauce,  add  to  a  quart  of  the 
above  a  piut  of  good  cream,  stir  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
good  thickness ;  a  few  mushrooms  give  a  good  flavour  ; 
strata  it  through  a  tammy. 

The  process  of  Cdreme  for  making  a  Bechamel  is 
much  more  expensive.  He  would  use  two  fowls,  a  noix 
ne  sans  noix  of  veal,  one  pound  of  lean  ham,  and  a 
pottle  of  mushrooms  for  this  purpose. 

Thickened  Buttee  ;  or,  Beurre  Sis. — Put  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a  stew-pan,  melt  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  without  browning  it ;  break  the  eggs 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  put  the  butter  by  degrees  to  the 
eggs,  set  it  on  a  slow  fire,  add  lemon-iuice  ;  use  it  for 
every  thing  that  is  rolled  in  or  stewed  with  crumbs  of 
bread — called  in  French  Panures, 

Poor  Man's  Sauce  {Satuie  au  Pauvre  Homme). 
— Take  five  or  six  shalots,  chop  them  fine  with  a  little 
parsley,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  bouillon 
juice,  or  water,  and  a  good  spoonfid  of  vinegar,  a  little 
salt,  and  a  little  large  pepper,  a  small  piece  of  ham,  a 
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piece  of  bft]r-leaf»  a  little  thyme  and  parsley.  Simmer 
till  reduced  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  Add  two  apocm- 
fbk  of  Espagnole,  and  leave  on  the  comer  of  the  stoye 
to  clarify;  skim,  and  after  well  mixing  a  qxx>iifiil  of 
French  mustard  into  the  sauce,  senre. 

BoiiiED  Marinade  {Marinade  Cuiie).  —  Put  a 
lump  of  fresh  hutter,  about  half  a  pound,  into  a  stew-pan, 
four  large  onions  sliced,  and  four  carrots  sliced,  some 
parsl^  in  bunches,  two  bay  leaves,  a  sprig  of  thyme  and 
twsil,  four  doves,  a  large  pinch  of  mignonette,  pepper,  and 
as  much  mace,  two  cloves  of  garlic  and  a  few  cluves,  two 
coffee-i^>oonfub  of  flour ;  pass  these  over  a  gentle  five, 
stirring  them  with  a  wooden  spoon.  When  they  b^;in 
to  colour  add  half  a  bottle  of  common  vinegar,  and  ten 
ladlefuls  of  be^  stock  or  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt ; 
simmer  slowly  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
squeeze  through  a  hair  tammy.  This  is  made  use  of  for 
boiling  fish,  and  for  cold  marinading  fillets  of  beef  ch* 
mutton. 

Saucb  X  LA  T  AST  ARE. — Miuce  one  or  two  shaiots 
very  fine  with  a  little  chervil  and  tarragon;  put  it  into  an 
earthen  vessel  with  mustard,  a  small  toudi  of  vinegar, 
salt  and  pepper ;  add  a  little  oil,  and  stir  it  instantly ;  if 
it  gets  too  thick,  put  in  a  little  more  vinegar — if  too  salt, 
put  in  a  little  more  mustard  and  oil. 

Marinade  Unboiled  {Marinade  Cru), — Put  in 
an  earthen  basin  six  large  carrots  and  six  onions  sliced, 
parsley  whole,  two  cloves  of  gariic,  four  bay  leaves,  some 
basil,  thyme,  a  handful  of  salt,  a  table-spoonfiil  of  ground 
pepper,  the  same  of  mace,  four  bottles  of  vinegar,  and 
eight  of  water.  This  answers  for  venison,  wild  boar,  and 
fillets  of  beef.  They  may  be  left  in  it  for  seven  or  dght 
days.  If  you  have  but  a  day  or  two  in  which  to  mari- 
nade the  articles  mentioned,  add  another  bottle  of 
vinegar. 

Brown  Essence  of  Veal  (Blond  de  Feau). — Batter 
thoroughly  the  bottom  of  a  middle-sized  stew-pan,  lay 
in  it  some  lean  ham,  a  fowl,  an  under  nut,  rump,  and 
knuckle  of  veal,  removing  the  bone  from  the  end;  then 
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add  three  ladLefuIs  of  beef-stodc,  two  carrots,  and  two 
onions ;  coyer  the  stew-pan  and  place  it  over  a  quick 
oven,  and  when  the  essence  is  falling  to  a  glaze,  pierce 
the  meats  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  re-cover  the  stew-pan 
and  set  it  again  over  a  slow  fire,  to  draw  out  the  whole 
of  the  juices  £rom  the  veal,  and  when  the  glaze  becomes 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  try  it  on  a  knife ;  then  fill  it  up  with 
beef-stock,  and  set  it  to  boil  slowly  for  four  hours  at  the 
eomer  of  the  stove,  that  it  may  become  very  clear,  then 
strain  it  through  a  napkin  into  a  basin.  The  blond  de 
veau  is  useful  to  colour  soups,  and  to  work  up  the  brown 
sauces;  it  is  also  used  for  the  roasts,  and  to  moisten  va- 
rious entrees. 

Common  Brot9,  maigbe  (  Grand  BouiUony  maigre). 
— ^Boil  nearly  three  quarts  of  dried  peas  with  nearly 
three  quarts  of  water,  a  little  salt,  fresh  butter,  mignon- 
ette, pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley,  for  four 
hours,  gently,  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  naif  an  hour 
after  run  the  stock  clear  through  a  silk  sieve ;  whilst  this 
8tod£  is  boiling,  prepare  two  bunches  of  carrots,  the  same 
of  turnips,  one  bunch  of  white  onions,  and  six  heads  of 
celery ;  slice  and  sweat  them  off  in  fresh  butter  over  a 
moderate  fire,  stirring  them  until  coloured  equally  of  a  fine 
red;  add  two  whitiags  cut  in  pieces,  the  white  parts  of  a 
bunch  of  leeks  sliced,  ten  quarts  of  water,  and  the  stock 
from  the  peas;  boil  liiese  three  hours,  and  pass  them 
afterwards  through  a  silk  sieve.  Use  this  stock  for  the 
sauces  and  soi^s  composed  of  fish  or  roots,  as  also  for 
any  dishes  that  are  maigre. 

,  Chicken  Broth  fob  the  Sick  {Eau  de  Poulet  ra^ 
Jraichissante), — Clean  a  fine  fleshy  fowl,  and  cut  each 
piember  in  two  pieces,  remove  the  lungs  and  blooded  parts 
fix>m  die  inside ;  lay  the  fowl  in  a  small  newly-tinned 
stew-pan,  add  a  quart  of  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  skim 
it  carefully,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes,  add  the  yellow 
leaves  of  a  lettuce,  boil  it  again  five  minutes,  and  throw 
in  a  handful  of  sorrel,  chervil,  and  beet-leaves,  cover  the 
stew-pan  fix>m  the  fire  ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  strain 
b  through  a  silk  rieve,  which  £^ould  be  used  expressly 
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for  thu  purpose  only,  and  careRiUj  skim  each  ci^  that 
you  serve. 

Chicksn  Bboth  (Another  mode), — Pat  a  young 
fowl,  cut  up  as  usual,  into  a  small  well-tinned  stew-pan 
with  two  spoonMs  of  rice,  and  two  quarts  of  water; 
having  skimmed  it,  add  some  coriander  seed  and  two 
pinches  of  poppy  grains;  hoil  it  gently  for  two  hours,  add 
six  or  eight  middle  sized  river  crayfish,  and  give  it  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes'  hoiling,  then  throw  in  a  handful  of  bo- 
rage leaves,  cover  it,  and  take  the  pan  from  the  fire  to 
inmse  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pass  it  through  a  silk 
sieve,  and  serve  it  lukewarm,  two  hours  before,  and  the 
same  space  after  dinner.  It  is  good  to  correct  a  diseased 
system  of  the  blood.  « 

MaTESIALB  FOB  FRYING,  OiL,  BUTTES,  LarD,  BsEF- 

Suet,  &c. — Oil  to  be  used  for  frying  must  be  new  and 
of  the  finest  quality :  the  least  disagreeable  taste  is  dis- 
covered when  hot,  and  communicates  itself  immediately 
to  the  articles  Med  therein;  otherwise,  the  colour  it 
gives  is  brilliant;  its  use,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  disdained; 
it  bums  less  quick  than  other  materials  for  firying, 
such  as  lard,  butter,  &c.  To  fry  with  clarified  butter, 
the  butter  should  be  fresh,  newly  made,  and,  aboye  all, 
perfectly  free  from  any  milkness ;  when  the  butter  is  bad, 
it  renders  the  things  fried  in  it  uneatable.  When  a  pig 
is  newly  killed,  the  lard,  if  carefully  melted,  is  good  for 
frying,  and  gives  a  fine  gold  colour  to  the  objects  fried  in 
it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  in  the  least  rancid  it  is  de- 
testable, and  should  not  be  used.  Oil,  butter,  lard,  when 
not  pure,  occasion  much  inconvenience,  by  frt>thing  up 
over  the  fire,  and  overflovring  the  pan.  The  frying  from 
beef-suet  melted  is  unquestionably  the  best,  and  preserves 
the  crispness  of  the  articles  fried  in  it  the  longest.  To 
obtain  it  good,  skim  carefully  three  or  four  stock  pots,  in 
which  you  have  dressed  some  rumps  of  beef;  when  you 
have  not  this  advantage,  chop  five  pounds  of  kidney- 
suet,  which  should  be  very  fresh;  melt  it  over  a  very 
slow  fire,  adding  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  squeeze  it 
through  a  clean  cloth;  it  may  then  be  used  or  set  away 
in  a  clean  pan. 
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Observations, — To  make  a  friture,  it  should  be  put 
over  a  quick  fire,  and  as  soon  as  a  vaporous  smoke  as- 
cends it  is  sufficiently  hot ;  then  place  it  at  the  comer  of 
the  store  to  prevent  it  becoming  more  hot,  as  then  it  will 
certainly  bum. 

White  thickeninq  FOBVELOUTi,  &c.  {Roux  hlanc 
pour  le  Velouie). — Put  in  a  middle-sized  stew-pan  one 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  set  it  over  a  slow  fire;  when  it 
melts^  add  twelve  ounces  of  finest  flour  to  it  (be  careM 
it  is  not  new  flour,  as  it  then  relaxes  in  working  the 
sauces) ;  when  well  mingled,  place  the  roux  on  some  hot 
ashes,  cover  it,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  stir  it  with 
a  wooden  spoon,  so  as  to  bcnl  it  equally ;  it  must  be  sim- 
mered without  any  interruption;  an  hour  after  it  has 
simmered,  you  may  use  it,  or  place  it  in  an  earthen  vessel 
fi^ghtly  buttered. 

Brown  thickening  fob  EsPAONOii  (Roux  blond 
pour  VEspagnol). — Mark  it  as  above,  but  let  it  simmer 
for  two  hours  over  some  slow  ashes,  that  it  may  gradually 
become  of  a  rather  deep  brown-red  tint.  It  may  be  im- 
mediately used,  or  placed  in  a  small  earthen  vessel  co- 
vered with  buttered  paper. 

Batteb  FOR  FRYING,  FRENCH  MODE  (Pate  a  frire 
a  la  Frangaise), — Melt  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in 
two  tumblers  of  warm  water,  with  a  little  salt,  mix  it 
earefully  in  a  basin,  with  eight  ounces  of  finest  flour  with 
a  wooden  spoon  until  it  becomes  a  soft  and  smooth  paste. 
It  should  be  of  a  certain  consistence,  and  adhere  to  the 
spoon  when  lifted  up  from  the  basin ;  add,  towards  the 
conclusion,  all  the  butter  which  remains  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  not  carelessly,  so  as  to  mix  the  flour 
into  a  firm  paste,  and  be  afterwards  obliged  to  moisten 
it  with  water,  by  which  means  the  thing  becomes  ropy, 
and  proper  effect  is  not  produced  in  the  frying.  At  the 
moment  of  using  it  add  a  white  and  a  half  of  egg  whipt, 
then  dip  the  articles  to  be  fried  in  this  batter,  and  throw 
them  into  the  fat  or  oil  according  as  you  want  them,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  former  is  properly  not. 

French  Sausages. — The  French  sausages  are  supe- 
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rior  to  those  of  Italy.  Througiioat  France  a  tmifemi 
process  is  geDerally  f dllowed  in  making  them,  as  is  the  case 
m  Italy;  some  consLst  of  heef,  some  of  pork,  and  some  of 
hoth  mixed.  It  has  however  heen  remarked  that  the  best 
sausages  come  from  ihose  districts  where  ihere  is  a  con- 
siderable consumption  of  asses'  milk,  the  jooi^  foals  d 
the  asses  being  used  as  sausage-meat — ^these  are  slaugh- 
tered when  about  a  month  or  ox  weeks  old.  At  Lyons, 
the  mixture  is  hogs'  flesh,  asses'  flesh,  and  a  little  be^; 
at  Bordeaux,  it  is  berf  and  hog  in  equal  proportioiis,  and 
sometimes  beef  and  pork  separately. — tram  the  MciffU" 
zme  of  Domestic  Economy. 

Abi^s  Sausages. — ^The  Aries  sausages  are  extremely 
tender,  and  have  a  hammy,  sweet,  and  fragrant  taste,  that 
renders  them  particularly  recherche  ;  uiev  are  mTer 
smoked,  and  their  coat  is  always  of  a  veiy  hght  colour,  a 
peculiarity  that  distinguishes  them  frx>m  the  others,  which 
are  almost  black  in  generaL  The  Aries  sausages  are 
often  between  two  and  three  feet  long ;  those  of  Lyons  are 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  whilst  those  of  Bordeaux 
seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  length.  It  must  be  obs^red 
that  all  those  sausages  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  a£saucissons  are  to  be  eaten  raw,  the  pounding  and 
condiments  being  sufficient  to  render  the  meat  tender 
and  digestible.  All  these  saucissons  might  be  made  in 
England  in  as  great  perfection  as  at  either  of  the  places 
above  named,  provided  the  materials  were  of  equally 
good  quality. — From  the  Magazine  of  Domestic  Eco* 
nomy. 

French  Sausages  {Manner  of  making), — The  meat 
is  cut  to  a  convenient  size,  and  each  piece  rubbed  with 
either  garlic  or  shalot,  it  is  then  put  into  a  mortar  and 
pounded  until  it  becomes  a  hard  paste,  when  it  is  i^rinkled 
with  brown  sugar  and  worked  up  again ;  it  now  receives 
the  following  mixture,  with  which  it  is  again  worked:  two 
parts  of  bay-salt,  and  one  of  saltpetre,  are  well  pounded, 
to  them  are  added  some  pounded  allspice,  a  Httle  pounded 
mace,  some  white  pepper,  and  a  snudl  quantity  of  pow- 
dered bay-leaf;  the  meat  being  now  laid  upon  the  table 
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and  rolled  out,  the  strips  of  lard  are  laid  upon  it  length- 
wise, together  with  pepper-corns,  as  in  the  Italian  sau- 
sages; and  in  certain  lands  of  these  sausages,  pistadiio 
nuts  are  cut  in  slices  and  laid  symmetrically,  but  spar- 
ingly, in  some  of  the  intervab  between  the  strips  of 
bacon,  the  sausages  are  then  rolled,  placed  in  pickled 
chitterlings,  tied  rery  tightly  at  each  end,  and  hung  up  to 
dry. 

Pbsfabino  Hung  Beef  (French  made), — The  bone 
is  carefully  removed  fix>m  a  rump  of  beef,  which  is  the 
best  part  of  the  animal  for  this  purpose,  after  hanging  till 
it  becomes  tender,  it  is  put  into  a  pan  and  well  rubbed 
with  a  pickle  composed  of  a  pound  of  conunon  salt,  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  an  ounce  of  sal  prunella,  and  half  a 
pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  all  mixed  together ;  it  is 
now  ooyered  with  parsley,  shalots,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  three 
bay  leaves,  a  bunch  each  of  marjoram,  sweet  basil,  and 
winter  savory,  a  pinch  or  two  of  coriander  seed,  a  large 
table-spoonful  of  juniper  berries,  and  three  cloves   of 

SrHc ;  it  is  turned  every  day  in  the  brine  during  ten 
ys,  the  herbs,  berries,  seeds,  shalots,  and  garlic,  bdng 
placed  each  time  on  the  top  of  the  meat ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  it  is  hung  up  in  the  chimney,  subject  to 
the  smoke  of  a  wood  fire,  or  otherwise  smoked ;  before  it 
is  used  it  must  be  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  cold  water. 
It  is  dressed  in  cold  water,  containing  a  little  vinegar  or 
verjuice,  a  couple  of  onions,  one  ca  them  stuck  with 
cloves,  half  a  nutmeg,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
is  made  to  simmer,  but  not  boil  up  until  it  is  done 
enough ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  tne  same  Hquid,  and 
is  served  up  when  quite  cold,  with  a  fresh  garnish  of 
green  parsley  each  time  it  ^pears  at  table. 

BiiANC  Manger  A  la  Vanille. — Cut  half  a  slick 
of  vanille  into  small  pieces,  boil  three  ounces  of  sugar 
to  a  caramel  height,  add  the  vanille  to  it  and  leave 
it  to  cool,  then  dissolve  it  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  warm  water,  and  place  it  on  some  red  ashes  to  melt, 
pound  half  a  pound  of  almonds,  directed  as  in  blanc 
manger  (squeezing  the  milk  isova.  the  ahnonds),  only 
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movtening  ihem  with  three  qiuaten  of  a  pint  of  water, 
add  one  ounce  of  daxified  isinglass^  put  into  s  mould 
placed  on  ice. 

Blanc  Manoeb  {French  method), — Throw  into  boil- 
inc^  water  half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  ten  Utter, 
skm,  and  leave  them  to  soak  in  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
which  whitens  them  exceedingly,  then  drain  thraa  on  a 
sieye,  and  rub  them  on  a  napkin,  pound  and  moisten 
them  gradually  with  half  a  spoonful  of  water  that  thej 
may  not  become  oily,  when  thoroughly  pounded,  mix 
them  with  rather  more  than  a  pint  of  water,  adding 
it  by  degrees,  squeeze  them  through  a  napkin  ox 
tammy,  to  force  out  the  milk  from  the  almonds,  then 
add  six  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  when  it  has 
melted  pass  the  whole  again  through  a  tammy,  and 
mix  it  with  rather  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  clarified  isinglass  (which  will  take  one  ounce),  a  littk 
hotter  than  lukewarm,  that  it  may  perfectly  unite  with 
the  blanc  manger,  andpoiur  it  into  a  mould  placed  on  ioe. 

To  make  the  blanc  manger  au  rum,  add  half  a  tea- 
cup of  old  rum,  or  arrack,  or  marasquino. 

Kayigottb  a  la  Ude. —  Take  a  tea-spoonful  of 
ketchup,  ditto  of  cayice,  ditto  of  chilli  yinegar,  ditto  of 
Reading  sauce,  a  lump  of  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg^ 
three  spoonfuls  of  common  bechamel,  a  Httle  new  cream, 
salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  Htde  parsley  chopped  fine,  and 
blanch  yery  green. 

Another  Ravigotte,  according  to  Careme, — Sweat 
in  a  ragoCit  sauce-pan,  two  ragoikt  spoonfuls  of  common 
yinegar,  and  a  pmch  of  miraonette,  when  sufficiently 
reduced,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  consomm^,  and  two  large 
spoonMs  of  sauce  Allemande;  pass  through  a  tammy,  and 
at  the  moment  of  sendng,  mix  shreded  dieryil,  tarragon, 
and  a  little  fresh  butter.  Some  persons  add  a  little  lemon 
but  that  is  useless. 

French  Pudding. — Six  ounces  of  flour,  six  ounces 
of  butter  melted,  six  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  six  eggs,  a 
little  nutmeg  grated,  a  little  cinnamon,  and  a  little 
|emon-peel  grated,  aUwell  mixed  together,  and  baked  for 
twenty  minutes  in  small  moulds.     A  wine  sauce. 
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Braised  Turkey  (Z>tn^  a  la  Braise,  Frenchftuhion). 
—Cover  the  bottom  of  a  German  stew-poa  with  slices  of 
bacon,  or  ham,  and  of  beef,  chopped  carrots,  onions,  ce- 
lery, stuffing  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  allspice,  and  mace; 
place  the  turkey  trussed  as  for  boiling  on  these,  and  over 
it  a  layer  of  the  same  materials,  coyer  it  close  with  the 
lid,  and  place  the  pan  in  the  oven,  leaving  the  whole  to 
stand  in  a  state  of  gentle  perspiration,  until  it  is  done 
enough;  serve  up  in  its  own  sauce.  Any  joint  may  be 
cooked  thus,  and  the  toughest  leg  of  mutton  becomes  in 
this  way  quite  tender. 

Braising  requires  great  attention,  and  must  be  tho- 
roughly done. 

There  are  braising-pans  in  which  the  above  and  va- 
rious other  articles,  such  as  Mcandeaux,  sweetbreads, 
mutton,  veal,  8cc.,  &c.,  can  be  done,  and  placed  to  stew^ 
or  SLouner  on  the  fire. 

PiQEONS   X    LA    CrAPAUBINE   A  LA    BOURGEOISE.— 

Truss  the  pigeons  with  the  legs  inside,  pick  and  singe 
them,  cut  them  from  end  to  end  without  separating 
them,  flatten  them  by  beating  on  the  back,  season  them, 
and  put  them  on  the  gridiron;  meantime,  boil  together  a 
spoonful  of  minced  shalots,  three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
half  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  As 
soon  as  your  pigeons  are  grilled  pour  thb  sauce  upon 
them. 

Fowls  X  la  Tartars  (Poulets  d  la  Tartare). 
— Pick  well  your  fowl,  turn  in  the  legs,  and  cut  it  in 
two;  then  take  the  bones  from  the  back,  and  beat  it  with 
the  flat  of  the  kitchen  knife;  then  put  it  in  a  stew-pan 
with  clarified  butter,  pepper,  salt,  sweet  herbs,  spice, 
parsley,  and  green  onions;  let  it  stew  softly  till  it  be 
almost  done,  then  strew  some  crumbs  of  bread  over  it, 
and  broil  it  upon  the  gridiron,  over  a  slow  fire,  until  it 
attains  a  fine  colour ;  then  serve  it  up  with  gravy,  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  over  it ;  to  ascertain  if  it  be  done, 
thrust  in  your  knife. 

Sauce  aux  Hatelettes. — Mince  a  little  parsley, 
young  onions,  and  mushrooms,  together  with  a  little 
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butter,  into  a  stew-pan,  and  fry  tliem  slig^htly- ;  before 
they  get  too  dry,  sprinkle  on  a  little  flour^  and  moisten 
witn  a  large  spoonBil  of  broth  or  consomme ;  season 
with  salt»  pepper,  nutmeg,  if  liked,  and  small  sjMoes, 
and  half  of  a  bay-leaf;  reduce  it  oyer  a  brisk  fire,  with- 
out skimming  off  the  fisLt,  taking  care  to  stir  it  tiD  it 
has  acquired  the  consistence  of  dear  bouillie;  then  take 
out  the  bay-leaf,  and  thicken  it  with  two  or  three  yolks 
^  ®gg*  v^  beaten,  and  a  little  bouillon ;  keep  stirring, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  any  dish  it  may  be  wanted  for. 
This  sauce  is  of  nearly  universal  apphcadon;  may  be 
served  over  almost  every  thing. 

It  is  used  to  stick  crumbs  of  bread  round  whatever  you 
may  wish  to  put  in  crumbs,  instead  of  butter ;  it  is  aiso 
used  for  hatelettes  of  palates  of  beef,  sweat-breads,  fillets 
of  rabbits,  &c. 

A  Leg  of  Mutton  with  Garlic  (A  Gigot  a  VAUy. 
— Should  be  roasted  by  a  pretty  sharp  fire ;  baste  and 
froth  it  well ;  the  garlic  to  be  tlurown  into  five  difSrarent 
waters,  boiling  with  a  little  salt,  and  boiled  five  minutes 
in  each.  It  is  then  drained,  and  put  into  the  dripping- 
pan  under  the  roasting  mutton,  and  basted  with  it. 

A  Leg  of  Mutton  Gascon  Fashion  (Gigoi  de 
Mouton  a  la  Gasconne), — Take  a  leg  of  mutton  suffi- 
ciently long  kept,  stick  it  with  a  dozen  cloves  of  garlic, 
and  a  dozen  of  anchovies  cut  into  shreds,  spit  and  roast 
it>  and  serve  with  a  ragoi!it  of  garlic  thus  prepared ;  Pick 
and  dean  half  a  pound  of  garlic,  whiten  it,  and  soften 
the  flavour  by  hsdf  a  dozen  boilings  in  different  water; 
when  it  comes  nearly  to  a  boil  in  the  last  water,  strain  it, 
put  it  in  a  stew-pan  with  five  spoonfuls  of  reduced  £s- 
pagnol,  a  lump  of  butter,  and  a  little  gravy ;  sweat  it, 
and  serve  under  your  leg  of  mutton  in  place  of  beans. 

Roasted  Ham  (Jambon  it  la  Broches), — Pare  a 
Bayonne,  Westphalia,  or  good  Yoik  or  Westmoreland 
ham  on  the  under  side,  and  cut  it  quite  round  to  give  it 
a  good  form ;  steep  it  to  take  out  the  salt ;  put  it  into 
an  earthen  vessel  with  slices  of  onions,  thyme,  coriander 
seeds,  carrots,  and  two  bruised  bay-leaves ;  pour  over  it 
a  bottle  and  a  half  of  Malaga,  Madeira,  sherry,  Bucel- 
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las,  Teneriffe,  or  any  other  Spanish  wine,  or  Portugaese 
white  wine,  or  Champagne;  cover  it  with  a  white  doth, 
and  shut  it  up  as  dose  as  possible ;  leave  it  to  marinade 
in  this  seasoning  twenty-foiur  hours ;  spit  it  and  let  it 
cook  four  hours  at  a  steady  slow  6re,  basting  it  with  the 
seasoning,  and  taking  care  to  coat  it  over  with  six  folds 
of  thick  paper ;  when  three  hours  at  the  fire,  and  nearly 
done,  nifl^e  a  hole  in  the  paper,  and  syringe  in  the  Ma* 
deira  or  other  wine,  stopping  up  the  hole  with  fiour;  take 
off  the  skin,  glaze  it»  soul  vannez  it;  let  it  take  a  fine 
colour.  When  the  ham  is  taken  up  to  take  the  skin  off, 
pass  the  marinade  through  a  gauze  search,  reduce  it  to 
the  consistence  of  sauce^  and  serve  it  under  the  ham. 

To  DRESS  A  Leo  of  Mutton  {French  fashion).'-^ 
Cut  all  the  outer  skin  from  the  meat,  which  you  must 
then  well  rub  with  the  best  olive  oil;  put  it  next  into  a 
flat  pan  containing  a  pint  of  luke-warm  water,  vinegar, 
some  thyme,  cloves,  parsley,  sweet  basil,  three  or  fimr 
bay 'leaves,  four  doves  of  garlic,  some  whole  pepper,  a 
little  allspice,  three  or  four  cloves,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
bay-salt.  Place  the  meat  so  that  the  under  surface  may 
lie  in  the  vinegar,  then  cover  the  upper  surface  wito 
slices  of  onion;  every  morning  turn  we  meat,  putting 
the  sur£Eu;e  covered  with  onions  into  the  vinegar,  and  co- 
vering with  the  onions  the  surface  which  was  in  the  vine- 
gar the  day  before.  When  four  days  have  elapsed,  take 
the  meat  from  the  pan,  wipe  it  dry,  and  hang  it  up  till 
the  next  day,  when  it  may  be  roasted  in  the  same  manner 
that  venison  is,  or  basted  with  the  marinade  in  which  it 
has  been. 

Artichokes  1  la  Babiooule. — Take  suffident  of 
artichokes  for  your  dish,  trim  away  the  stalk  and  half 
of  the  leaves;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  stock 
or  water,  an  onion,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  good  oil, 
a  Kttle  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs ; 
boil  these  imtil  the  sauce  is  nearly  consumed;  then  fry 
the  artichokes  to  make  them  crisp ;  then  place  them  in 
a  dish  with  the  remainder  of  the  sauce,  take  out  the 
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choke,  colour  the  leayes  in  a  hot  ovexky  and  aenre  nith  a 
sauce  of  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper. 

A  GiooT  Aux  Haricots  (  General^  called  the  Ha- 
ricot de  Saissans). — The  dried  white  kidney  beans 
should  be  soaked  all  night  in  cold  water  with  a  HttJe  salt 
Set  them  over  a  slow  fire  and  let  them  boil  tall  tender, 
which  you  may  know  by  pricking  one  or  two  with  a 
needle.  Pour  m  a  little  cold  water  to  check  the  boiHng, 
and  let  the  beans  boil  up  again.  They  will  soon  begin 
to  crack,  when  they  should  be  immediately  taken  off  the 
fire  and  drained  in  a  colander.  -  Set  your  leg  of  mutton 
to  roast,  when  nearly  half  done  put  the  beans  into  a 
dripping-pan  underneath.  When  the  meat  is  done  drain 
the  tat  from  the  beans  and  lay  them  in  a  dish  round  the 
mutton,  having  previously  seasoned  them  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Pour  the  gravy  over  the  beans  and  send  up  to 
table.  The  French  generally  insert  a  single  dove  of 
garlic  in  the  knuckle  of  the  leg  of  mutton  before  it  is 
put  down  to  roast.     This  gready  improves  the  flayour. 


FRENCH  PASTRY. 

Fine  Paste  for  Tourtes  {Pate  fine  pour  Tourtes 
d*Entrie)  Is  the  same  as  for  paste  for  timbales  but 
you  should  use  two  ounces  more  of  butter;  it  should  be 
made  something  softer.  This  paste  does  for  tourtes,  for 
either  for  first  or  second  course. 

Halp-Pufp  Paste  (Pate  brisee). — Three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  flour  should  be  sifted,  then  make  a  fountain 
(a  hollow  in  the  centre),  put  within  it  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  salt,  two  whole  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  and  ten  ounces  of  butter;  proceed  as  for  puff- 
paste;  but  this  should  be  somewhat  more  consistent; 
the  butter  should  be  placed  in  pieces  within  it ;  having 
rolled  it  four  times,  lUce  pufF-paste,  it  has  somewhat  of 
the  same  appearance  when  baked. 

This  paste  is  particularly  used  on  Twelfth  Night. 

Paste  fob  Hot  Pies  (Pate  d  dresser  pour  les 
Pates  Chauds),'-^Fnt  on  your  dresser  three  qu2ui»rs  of  a 
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pound  of  sifted  flour,  make  a  fountain,  add  six  ounces  of 
'      butter  (worked  with  the  hand  in  winter),  two  yolks  of 
e^gs,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  half  a  tea-cup 
*'      of  water.     Mix  first  the  butter,  salt,  eggs,  and  water 
'     together,  then  the  flour,  rubbing  the  whole  together  with 
the  hands  and  dresser,  forming  it  into  one  equally  smooth 
and  firm  body.     Work  this  one  turn  more,  roU  it  out 
the  first  time  as  far  as  you  can  without  pressing  the 
butter  through  the  {^ste,  then  fold  it  in  three  layers,  and 
roll  it  out  in  lengdis  as  before,  and  this  to  be  done  as 
»'      often  as  necessary,  because  having  more  butter  in  it  than 
for  cold  pies,  it  is  less  easy  to  blend  in  summer.     In 
i      order  to  this  end  the  water  should  be  iced.     If,  not- 
withstanding, the  paste  becomes  heated,  cut  it  in  thin 
slices,  moisten  them  slightly,  work  them  strongly  toge- 
'      ther,  and  let  it  remain  some  time  before  using  it.     Tina 
(      paste  is  used  for  custards  of  fruit  and  cream. 

Paste  for  Timbales  (Pate  fine  for  Timbales). — 
To  three  quarters  of  a  poimd  of  flour  add  eight  ounces 
r       of  butter,  two  yolks  of  eggs,  a  quarter  of  an  oimce  of 
salt,  and  finish  as  aboye. 

Cold  French  Pie. — Put  sausage  meat,  ham,  and 
veal  together  for  stuffing.  Bone  the  goose,  fowl,  or 
turkey,  fill  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  ham  and  stuffing, 
then  veal  over  that  and  some  ham ;  a  cup  frill  of  rich 
gravy,  well  seasoned,  with  a  raised  crust. 

Dab,ioIjBS  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  moulds). 
— Make  a  bit  of  half  pufl*  paste,  sheet  the  moulds ;  first 
butter  them  and  dust  them  with  flour,  and  half  bake  the 
paste,  then  fill  them  with  custard  made  as  follows  :  — put 
a  pint  of  milk,  a  pint  of  cream,  a  little  cinnamon,  and  the 
peeling  of  a  lemon,  into  a  stew-pan  ;  set  it  on  to  boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  let  it  cool ;  beat  up  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs  in  a  basin,  sweeten  it  with  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
pour  the  cream,  &c.  in  a  little  at  a  time,  then  mix  it 
well,  and  strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve ;  set  it  again  on 
the  fire^  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  fill  the  darioles, 
and  put  them  in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes.     When  done. 
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tain  them  (mty  oft  a  littk  fine  sogmr  over  theno,  andglaae 
than  with  a  Balamander. 

Mutton  Kidnsts  {Rogtunu  de  Mouion). — Skin  and 
^lit  a  dosea  Iddneys,  opposite  the  nenre,  without  wrliollj 
separating  them;  pin  them  out  with  wooden  dbewers  to 
keep  them  qpai«  rub  them  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper, 
dip  them  in  mdted  batter,  and  brail  first  the  insideiy  that, 
imen  turned  cm  the  gxill  to  be  finished,  the  gmry  may 
be  preserved;  dish  on  a  hot  plate,  with  a  rery    littk 
chopped  Uanched  parsley  and  batter  dropped  oyer  eadu 
Kidneys  are  also  dressed  on  vinde  Champagne  sant^  as  a 
miaoe^  stewing  the  mince  in  batter,  draimng  and  serving 
it  in  a  well-reduced  Italian  brown  sauce,  with  a  ybij 
little  Champagne,  or  any  n^iite  wine. 
.    QusNSLJLB  OF  Fowi«  {FuTce  a  quendle  de  VolaUle). 
»->Pat  ia  a  stew-pan  the  crumb  of  a  Frendi  loaf^  moistai 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  eonsonmi^  of  fowl,  two  of  velcNite, 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  chopped  mushrooms;  pat  the  pan 
oyer  a  slow  fire  as  soon  as  the  panade  boils,  stir  it  con- 
stantly with  a  wooden  spoon  till  dry  enoc^  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  form  a  firm  bat 
yielding  and  smooth  paste ;  mix  two  yolks  of  eggs  with 
it  (these  may  be  omitted),  spread  it  on  a  dish,  and  cover 
it  vnth  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper,  take  the  fillets  of  two 
fine  fleshy  fowls,  and  having  taken  off  the  skin  and  nerves, 
pound  them,  rub  the  meat  through  a  tammy,  and  lay  it 
<m  a  dish,  trim  a  calFs  udder  which  has  be^  boiled  and 
become  cold,  pound  and  pass  it  through  a  tammy,  pound 
the  panade  and  rub  that  throu^  also;  weigh  four  oances 
of  panade,  ten  ounces  of  fowl,  and  six  ounces  of  udder  (or 
butter),  pound  the  udder  and  panade  together  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  add  the  fowl,  pound  the  whole  for  twenty 
minutes,  add  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  seasoning  spice, 
three  spoonfuls  of  sweet  herbs,  a  pinch  of  grated  nut- 
meg, and  two  yolks  of  eggs,  pound  these  for  five  mi- 
nutes, then  add  two  more  yolks,  and  a  ragout- spoonful 
of  veloute  or  bechamel,  cold;  pound  well  for  five  minntes 
then  put  the  force-meat  into  a  basin  and  fix  it  on  the 
ice;  but,  to  try  if  it  be  firm  enough,  make  a  small  que- 
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nelle,  and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  some  stock:  when 
taken  up,  this  quenelle  should  be  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
when  cut  in  two  should  appear  smooth,  and  be  rich  and 
agreeable  to  the  palate;  if  too  delicate,  add  the  yolk  of 
another  egg^  and  if  too  firm,  a  Httle  more  yeloute;  to 
make  use  of  this  farce,  butter  slightly  two  saut^  plates, 
or  else  stew-pan  covers,  haye  near  you  a  stew-pan  of 
boiling  water,  place  in  it  a  silyer  table-spoon,  fill  another 
spoon  with  the  force-meat,  and  spread  it  smoothly  oyer 
with  a  knife,  giying  it  the  form  of  an  egg  cut  m  half 
lengthwise,  rendering  them  smooth  by  dipping  the  knife 
in  the  hot  water,  lifb  the  quenelle  from  me  spoon,  by 
passing  the  other,  which  was  lying  in  the  hot  water  un- 
der it,,  and  remoying  it  to  the  saute  plates;  be  careful 
not  to  disarrange  them  in  this  proceeding;  the  quenelles 
may  be  formed  also  in  small  tea-spoons,  or  ragout-spoons, 
these  last  serving  to  garnish  remoyes :  they  are  formed 
also  by  rolling  them  out  with  flour  on  a  dresser,  likewise 
of  the  size  of  pistachio  nuts,  to  fill  small  yol-au-yents, 
casserolettes  of  rice,  or  small  croustades  of  nouilles,  &c. 
When  ready  to  serye,  pour  some  boiling  stock  into  the 
saute  plates,  and  when  the  quenelles  bou,  coyer  and  let 
them  go  gently;  at  the  moment  of  using  them,  drain 
them  on  a  napkin,  and  place  them  in  a  p^te  chaud,  yol- 
au-yent,  or  casserole,  or  dish  them  according  to  fancy 
on  a  dish;  mask  them  with  a  ragoikt  k  la  Finan^i^re,  if 
in  a  p4te  chaud,  with  a  ragoi!^t  k  la  Toulouse,  if  in  a 
yol-au-yent,  or  casserole,  and  if  in  a  dish  with  a  good 
consomme  of  fowL  Quenelles  of  yeal,  turkey,  pheasant, 
partridge,  and  other  game  or  fish,  are  thus  prepared. 

FowLiS  WITH  T&UFFiiES  (PouUts  d  la  Per^ftieux),-^ 
Prepare  two  fine  white  fat  fowls,  they  must  be  drawn  by 
the  craw;  clean  two  pounds  of  truffles,  make  the  small  ones 
as  equal  as  possible,  put  in  a  pound  of  rasped  laxd  into 
a  stew-pan,  put  in  the  truffles  with  their  parings,  which 
haye  been  minced,  salt,  large  pepper,  fine  spices,  nut- 
meg, and  a  bay-leaf,  which  must  be  taken  out  after- 
wards; let  them  simmer  half  an  hour  upon  a  slow  fire, 
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shakmg  them  carefully,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  let 
them  cool ;  put  the  fowls  upon  a  cloth,  and  stuff  them 
equally  at  the  hreast  with  the  truffles,  truss  them  on 
poulets  d'entree,  skewer  them,  cover  them  with  slices  of 
lard  and  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper,  tie  them  upon  the 
spit,  and  give  them  nearly  tiye  quarters  of  an  hour; 
take  off  the  paper,  dish  them,  and  serve  upon  a  sauce  k 
la  Perigueux. 

Calf's  Liver,  with  fike  Herbs  {Fate  de  Veau 
aux  fines  herbes). — Cut  a  liver  into  slices  an  inch 
thick,  form  thesa  into  the  shape  of  a  &n,  abont  two 
inches  bix)ad,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  put  them  to 
fiy  with  onions,  mushrooms,  parsley,  previously  shred, 
and  stewed  in  butter,  or  in  the  very  best  Provence  oil, 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  fry  all  this  gently  till  ready,  and 
dust  It  with  more  pepper ;  keep  the  liver  hot,  put  a  Httle 
broth  or  gravy  to  the  herbs  to  moisten  them,  and  stew 
for  three  minutes,  and  serve  veiy  hot,  adding  if  you 
please,  a  little  of  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

Veal  Sweetbreads  (Ris  de  Veau  it  la  Dauphine). 
— Take  five  sweetbreads,  cut  off  the  throats  and  let  them 
drain,  change  the  water  often  that  they  may  be  very 
white,  give  them  a  slight  blanch  to  make  them  firm 
enough  to  lard,  put  one  over  another,  cover  the  bottom 
of  a  stew-pan  with  some  parings  of  veal,  onions,  and 
carrots,  and  line  the  sides  with  bacon ;  put  in  the  sweet- 
breads on  this  foundation,  moisten  wim  consomme,  and 
take  care  the  bacon  is  not  over  moist;  cover  with  buttered 
paper,  let  them  boil,  put  them  on  a  paillasse,  t.  e.  on  a 
braise  or  on  hot  cinders,  with  fire  over,  let  it  be  strong 
enough  to  give  them  a  fine  ffolden  colour,  let  them  cook 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  drain,  glaze,  and  put 
them  upon  a  good  whit«  endive  sauce,  four  large  crusts 
of  bread  Med  in  butter  may  be  added,  if  there  is  no 
glaze  some  of  the  stock  of  the  sweetbreads  may  be  re- 
duced, and  passed  through  a  silken  tammy. 

A  plain  Fricassee  of  Chickens  {FrieassSe  dee 
Poulets  a  la  Faysanne),  Singe  well  two  fiett  white 
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chickens  ;  carve  them  smoothly  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
exactly  as  at  table;  wash  them  in  luke-warm  water; 
blanch  them  over  the  fire  a  few  minutes  to  make  the 
flesh  brown;  plmige  them  in  cold  water,  and  then  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan  with  three  ounces  of  butter,  a 
faggot  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  and  a  cupful  of 
trimmed  button-mushrooms ;  when  warmed  through,  and 
a  little  tinged^  dredge  with  flour,  and  add  salt,  white  pep- 
per, and  a  little  of  the  liquor  they  were  blanched  in; 
let  the  fricassee  sinuner  for  a  half-hour^  or  more,  if  the 
chickens  are  large ;  then  lift  the  chickens  into  another 
sauce-pan.  Skim  off  the  fat,  and  reduce  the  sauce  they 
are  cooked  in  by  a  quick  boil,  and  strain  it  over  them. 
When  ready  to  serve,  add  a  thickening  of  the  beat  of 
two  eggs  with  a  little  cream. 

FRiCASsiE  OF  Chickens  with  Mushrooms  (Fri- 
cassee de  Foulet  aux  Champignons). — Cut  up  two  of 
the  common  fowl  or  chickens  which  are  always  used  for 
fricassees;  chop  the  legs  off  above  the  knee;  break  the 
hip  bone  through  the  middle,  and  take  it  out;  jpuU  the 
flesh  down  from  the  thigh  bone;  cut  the  pinion  off  by  the 
second  joint,  and  take  out  the  two  bones  from  the  thick 
part  of  it;  take  out  the  lungs ;  put  the  pieces  into  a 
stew-pan  with  about  a  pint  of  water,  with  a  seasoned 
fsggot,  a  dove,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  few  pepper-corns,  a 
handful  of  mushroom  parings,  and  an  onion  sliced;  let 
it  boil  about  eight  minutes.  Take  out  the  pieces  of 
chicken  and  throw  them  into  cold  water ;  drain  them  on 
a  doth;  trim  them  neatly;  throw  the  trimmings  into 
the  liquor,  which  reduce  to  one-half;  skim  this  well,  and 
pass  it  through  a  lawn  sieve:  put  the  members  of 
chicken  into  another  stew-pan  with  four  or  five  ounces 
of  butter,  let  them  sweat  a  few  minutes,  and  throw  in  a 
spoonfrd  of  flour,  keep  moving  the  stew-pan  to  mix  the 
flour,  then  dilute  it  with  the  liquor,  let  it  boil,  cover  it, 
and  let  it  simmer  by  the  side  of  the  stuve,  skim  it  well; 
put  the  pieces  into  another  stew-pan,  and  strain  the 
sauce  over  them,  add  two  dozen  mushrooms,  turned  and 
passed  in  butter;   keep  the  whole  hot.     To  serve,  make 
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it  boil,  and  pot  in  a  liaisoiiy  or  thiffkening  of  four  joiks 
of  ^;g8  with  a  Httle  cream,  woik  this  oyer  the  me  till 
thick,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ;  woik  in  a  small  piece  of 
batter,  and  season  with  a  Httle  lemon-jnioe  and  salt:  dish 
it,  and  madL  with  the  sauce. 

FsicASsiB  or  Chickens  k  la  Pbrigokd  (fricassee 
de  PatUei  d  la  Perigard). — Proceed  as  in  the  reodpt 
amx  ekampignorUf  only  use  a  fiit  Hyer  in  scollops,  and 
truffles,  instead  of  muflnrooms;  with  the  point  of  a  knife 
scrape  a  small  piece  of  garlic,  which  has  passed  through 
many  waters,  which  work  into  the  sauce.  The  fiDets 
may  be  larded  with  truffles  and  braised;  these  are  done 
wptatf  and  dished  on  the  top  of  the  firicassee. 

ENTRIES  OF  BEEF. 

Fu^TS  M1ONON8  OF  BSEF    SAUxis  A  UL  LrOSAiSB. 

——Take  the  inside  tillet  of  a  sirioin  of  bee^and  scollc^ 
it  of  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  your  hand.  Mark 
them  in  clarified  butter,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  in  a 
saut6-pan ;  when  dinner-time,  is  come,  saut^  them  and 
turn  them  oyer;  when  done  on  both  sides,  drain  the  but- 
ter and  put  a  little  glaze  in  its  stead.  Keep  stirring  the 
meat  in  the  glaze  with  a  little  lemon-juice,  and  a  small 
bit  of  finesh  butter.  Dish  it  en  ndroton,  andjpour  the 
Lyonaue  in  the  saute-pan  with  the  glaze.  When  you 
haye  mixed  that  well,  put  the  sauce  in  the  middle  of  the 
JUets  mignonSy  and  serye  up  quite  hot. 

Beefsteaks  with  Potatoes,  French  fashion 
(Biftehs  aux  Pommes  de  Terre). — Take  some  slices  of 
the  middle  of  the  fillet,  retaining  the  fat,  or  of  rump  of 
hee^  an  inch  thick,  flatten  them,  and  season  them  with  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  &c.  Dip  those  slices  into  a  little  but- 
ter, that  me  grayy  may  not  drop  out  whilst  broiling. 
You  must  haye  some  parsley  chopped  yery  fine,  and 
mixed  with  butter,  salt,  pepper,  lemon,  &c.  When  your 
bee&teaks  are  done,  put  the  aboye  ingredients  under  the 
steaks,  and  all  round  Med  potatoes  of  a  fine  browji 
colour. 
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FiiXET  OP  Beef  (Filet  de  Bceuf  Pigtee,  a  la  Broche), 
—-Take  a  nice  fillet,  ^m  which  must  he  taken  the  fihrous 
skin,  and  any  other  small  nerves,  without  hurting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heef ;  pare  and  cut  out  the  poiats,  and 
let  it  have  only  the  thickness  of  two  Hngers  ;  lard  it 
equally  all  over.  Put  it,  after  it  is  larded,  into  a  mari- 
nade or  pickle,  hy  pouring  over  it  a  little  olive  oil,  salt, 
))epper,  sliced  omons,  and  hay-leaves;  after  it  has  heen 
sufficiently  marinaded,  spit  it,  which  may  he  done  in 
various  ways,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  gimblet,  or  horse- 
shoe ;  let  it  he  done  hefore  a  hrisk  fire,  and  serve  it  with 
a  sauce  (hachee  or  poivrade). 

FiiiLBTS  OF  Beef  in  their  Juice  (Filets  de  Bceuf 
Sautes  dans  leur  Glace). — Take  off  ^e  large  end  and 
joint;  cut  the  slices  half  an  inch  thick;  if  the  HUet  is 
large,  it  may  he  cut  into  four  or  fewer  slices;  if  not, 
flatten  them,  cut  them  with  a  paste  cutter  the  size  of 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  dip  them  in  clarified  hutter ; 
arrange  them  in  a  flat  stew-pan;  put  them  upon  a  hrisk 
fire,  and  turn  them  often  that  they  may  not  lose  their 
juice;  when  nearly  done,  drain  off  the  hutter,  and  re- 
place it  with  a  little  reduced  stock;  turn  them  often, 
pressing  them  down,  that  they  may  glaze  and  take  the 
flavour ;  when  they  are  properly  glazed,  put  them  upon 
a  dish  in  the  form  of  a  miroton ;  put  into  the  sauce  a 
spoonfiil  of  consomm6,  to  detach  die  glaze.  A  bit  of 
butter  should,  lastly,  be  poured  over  the  fillets. 

Potatoes  turned  whilst  raw,  the  size  of  small  onions, 
which  may  be  done  in  butter  till  they  have  a  fine  colour, 
and  put  into  the  miroton. 

ENTRtES  OF  VEAL. 

VEAii  CuTiiETs  A  l'Itai^ienne. — Take  the  best  part 
of  a  neck  of  veal ;  cut  the  ribs  one  by  one,  flatten  them, 
and  pare  them  nicely,  powder  over  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
per, take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  with  a  paste  brush  rub 
the  cutlets  with  part  of  the  eg^,  then  dip  them  first  in 
the  bread  crumbs,  then  in  melted  butter,  and  afterwards 
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in  the  bfead  crumbs  again ;  give  them  a  good  form,  and 
broil  them  on  a  alow  fire,  that  they  may  have  a  &ae  brown 
colour.  They  should  be  served  with  a  brown  Italieime 
Espagnole  or  gravy. 

CdTELBTTES  BE  YeAU     1    UL    MAINTENOir. When 

the  cutlets  are  well  pared,  take  a  quarter  of  a  pottle  of 
mushrooms,  a  few  shalots,  a  little  parsley,  chop  the  whole 
rery  fine,  separately,  rasp  a  little  fat  racon,  and  a  small 
bit  of  butter,  and  stew  these  fine  herbs  on  a  slow  fire. 
When  they  have  been  stewed  for  a  short  time  writh  the 
fine  herbs,  let  them  cool ;  then  cut  some  bacon  into  the 
shape  of  hearts,  which  ought  to  be  put  on  each  side  of 
the  cutlets,  to  prevent  the  paper  from  catching'  fire ;  then 
wrap  them  weu  in  the  paper,  rub  the  paper  with  oil,  and 
broil  them  on  both  sides  on  a  very  slow  fire. 

Fbicandeau  be  Veau.— The  best  part  of  the  veal 
for  this  purpose  is  the  thick  part  of  tne  leg^.  Take  a 
piece  of  the  proper  size;  flatten  it  on  a  dean  napkin,  and 
pare  it  level  on  the  surfiice  with  one  strike  of  the  knife. 
After  the  upper  surfetoe  is  smooth  turn  the  meat^  and 
make  little  iacisions  in  the  middle,  in  order  that  the  sea- 
soning nxay  penetrate.  Then  lard  it  very  thickly  on 
every  side.  Now  put  into  a  large  stew-pan  two  carrots 
and  a  bimch  of  parsley  roots  cut  into  slices,  a  sprig  of 
thyme,  and  a  couple  of  bay-leaves,  two  large  onions 
quartered,  some  mace,  allspice,  and  a  little  salt.  Cover 
these  vegetables  with  layers  of  very  ht  bacon,  as  lean 
bacon  gives  a  red  colour  to  the  fricandeau.  When 
you  have  thus  well  covered  the  roots,  erect  a  small  dome 
in  the  centre,  lay  the  fricandeau  over  the  bacon,  powder 
a  little  salt  over  it,  and  moisten  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  broth  to  cover  the  roots  without  reaching  the  said  fri- 
candeau. Then  put  a  great  deal  of  fire  on  the  cover  of 
the  stew-pan,  keeping  very  little  beneath  the  stew-pan. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  the  fiicandeau  being  done  in 
this  way,  retains  a  good  shape,  and  all  its  gravy. 

The  fricandeau  may  vary  with  regard  to  tne  shape^ 
but  the  flavour  is  always  the  same,  if  it  is  done  properly. 
If,  for  instance,  a  fricandeau  is  to  be  served  when  there 
is  a  grand  party,  it  is  requisite  to  give  it  another  shape 
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than  for  a  family  dinner.  Though  an  expensive  dish 
vrhen  served  alone,  it  becomes  rather  cheap  if  there  is  a 
grand  dinner,  as  veal  in  abmidance  is  wanted  to  make 
the  broths  and  sauces.  The  noix  de  veau,  besides  glaze, 
will  supply  a  very  elegant  and  good  entree.  The  frican- 
deau,  when  cold,  can  easily  be  wanned  by  putting  it  into 
s  basin,  and  setting  that  in  a  stew-pan  of  boiling  water. 

Bi<ANQUETT£8  DE  Veau. — When  a  shoulder  has  been 
served  roasted,  cut  off  the  meat  in  pieces,  and  flatten 
with  the  blade  of  the  knife;  pare  and  take  off  the  brown 
skin  and  mince  it ;  reduce  some  veloute  and  put  in  the 
veal,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ;  thicken  with  as  many  yolks 
pf  eggs  as  are  necessary ;  add  lemon,  and  a  little  nit  of 
butter.  Parsley  and  young  onions  minced  may  be  also 
added.     Then  serve. 

Veal  Cutxets  aux  fines  Herbes.  —  Saut6  the 
cnitlets  rather  tlunner  than  usual,  in  a  deep  saut6-pan, 
with  chopped  mushrooms,  a  little  shalot,  a  little  parsley, 
half  a  bay -leaf,  and  a  small  clove  of  garlic.  Set  them 
on  both  sides ;  drain  the  butter  from  them ;  take  out  the 
garlic  and  bay-lea^  and  cover  them  with  a  sauce  tour- 
nee.  When  done,  put  them  on  a  strong  stove  to  reduce 
the  sauce  rather  thick;  finish  with  a  little  butter,  lemon- 
juice,  and  Cayenne. 

Ris  DS  Veau  1  la  Dauphine. — Pare  the  sinews  and 
the  f&i ;  throw  them  into  warm  water  to  draw  out  the 
blood,  and  make  them  as  white  as  possible.  When  tho- 
roughly discharged  of  the  blood,  blanch  them  a  little  in 
boi&g  water  to  make  them  firm,  so  that  you  may  lard 
them  with  greater  facility.  When  larded,  rub  a  stew- 
pan  all  over  with  butter,  cut  a  few  carrots  and  onions 
over  the  butter ;  cover  this  with  some  fiat  bacon,  lay  the 
sweetbreads  over  the  bacon,  powder  them  over  with  salt, 
and  stew  them  with  a  great  deal  of  fire  on  the  top,  and 
very  little  beneath.  When  they  are  of  a  fine  brown, 
cover  them  with  a  round  of  paper,  and  lessen  the  fire  on 
the  top.  If  they  are  large,  it  will  require  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  do  them. 
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ENTREES  OF  MUTTON,  LAMB>  AND  POBK. 
C6T£LETT£8   DE   MoUTOir   X   LA   SOUBISB.  —  IKTide 

your  cutlets  taken  firom  the  neck ;  flatten  them ;  cat 
away  nearly  all  the  fisLt ;  leaying  an  inch  at  the  end  of 
the  rih  hone  hare ;  scrape  the  inside  of  the  hone  quite 
clean  with  the  hack  of  the  knife ;  cut  away  the  nerve 
which  surrounds  the  fleshy  part  of  the  cutlet ;  put  them 
into  a  saut^-pan,  masked  with  a  little  clarified  hutter; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  some  hutter  over 
them;  coyer  witn  a  sheet  of  paper:  for  use,  saute  them 
oyer  a  sharp  Are,  turn  them,  and  drain  the  butter  from 
them  ;  add  some  thin  light  glaze  ;  saute  the  cutlets  in 
this  ;  dish  them,  and  pour  in  the  centre  and  round  tbe 
sides  a  soubise  sauce. — (See  Sauces,) 

CoTELETTES  d'Agneau  PANNES. — Take  a  carreeor 
ribs  of  lamh  ;  cut  it  in  cutlets  ;  melt  a  little  butter  m 
a  saute-pan,  put  in  the  cutlets,  strew  in  a  little  salt ;  do 
them  without  browning  the  butter ;  drain  and  let  tbe 
butter  cool ;  then  mix  in  two  yolks  of  eggs  ;  dip  in  the 
cutlets  on  both  sides  in  this  anglaise ;  strew  them  over 
with  crumbs  of  bread  ;  put  them  upon  the  grill  on  » 
slow  fire  ;  giye  them  a  nice  colour ;  serve  them  dry,  of 
with  grayy  and  lemon-juice  ;  a  little  pepper  may  he 
added. 

CdTELETTES  A  -ljl  Miwutb. — Take  the  best  part  of  a 
neck  of  mutton  that  has  been  kept  for  a  while.  Cut  the 
chops  one  by  one,  and  pare  them  as  nicely  as  you  can. 
Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  dip  them  into  soio^ 
melted  butter,  and  broil  them  oyer  a  brisk  fire.  Serve 
up  with  a  yery  strong  grayy  of  yeal,  well  seasoned.  Oh- 
serye  that  cutlets  d,-la-minute,  to  be  good,  must  not  be 
too  much  trimmed,  and  you  must  leaye  a  little  fat  to 
them ;  they  are  dipped  in  butter  to  prevent  them  ftota 
drying  and  keep  the  grayy  in  it. 

C6TEiiETTE8  DE  MouTON  AU  Natubel. — Take  the 
ribs  of  mutton,  which  the  French  call  carr^e;  cut  the  cut- 
lets equally  in  two  ribs,  if  it  is  large  divide  them,  cut 
^hem  from  side  to  side,  and  separate  them  with 
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hatchet;  take  off  the  hack  hone,  and  from  the  fillet  side, 
take  off  the  skin,  and  the  nerves  that  cover  them»  flatten 

^  them  a  little,  and  pare  them  anew;  scrape  the  inside 
with  the  hack  of  the  knife,  cut  the  end  of  the  bone,  take 

''  off  the  flesh  at  the  point  of  the  hone,  and  clear  it  nearly 
half  an  inch;  melt  some  hutter,  dip  in  the  cutlets,  and 
put  them  upon  the  gridiron  ;  turn  them  often,  that  the 
juice  may  not  be  lost;  serve  them  over  a  clear  juice. 

'  ROGNONS  DE  MoDTOirSAU  VIN  D£  CHABiPAONE  OU  A 

!•'  It AiiiEN  NE. — Skin  fiAieen  kidneys,  and  mince  them ;  put 
^  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  size  of  an  egg  of  butter; 
'-  do  them  upon  a  brisk  fire  till  they  are  hardened ;  drain 
^  them,  and  put  them  into  an  Italian  sauce,  with  half  a 
^  glass  of  Champagne,  which  has  been  reduced  nearly  to 
'  glaze  ;  finish  by  shaking  them  in  this  sauce  without  al« 
*<        lowing  them  to  boiL 

C6TELETTE8  DE  PoRC,  Sauce  Robert.  —  Cut  the 
i  cutlets  from  a  neck  of  pork ;  cut  away  the  chine  bone, 
k  trim  away  part  of  the  fsAj  and  scrape  the  bone  very  dean; 
i  lay  them  on  a  dish  with  oil,  parsley,  and  onion  ;  when 
'^  they  have  been  in  this  marinade  a  few  hours  broil  them; 
>'  rub  them  in  a  little  glaze;  dish  them  en  miroton,  with  a 
f         sauce  Robert  in  the  middle  and  round  them.  —  (See 

Sauces,) 

ENTRIES  OF  GAME. 

Perdrix  X  LA  Crafaudine. — Cut  off  the  claws, 
after  having  emptied  and  picked  the  birds  ;  make  a  hole 
below  the  joint  of  the  leg ;  truss  the  leg  inside  of  the 
body;  singe  the  birds  over  the  flame  till  the  flesh  gets 
firm ;  pinch  the  breast  with  your  left  hand  ;  scollop  the 
breasts  without  quite  reachmg  the  skin ;  turn  the  flesh 
over  on  the  table ;  beat  the  bird  flat ;  dust  it  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper  ;  then  dip  it  twice  into  clarified  butter 
and  crumbs  of  bread;  broil  it,  and  send  it  up  with  an 
Italienne,  or  essence  of  game. 

Salmi  de  Perdreaux. — Prepare  three  partrid^, 
barb  and  roast  them ;  let  them  be  under-done ;  -smen 
cold,  cut  them  in  pieces,  take  off  the  skin,  pare  and 
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arrange  ibem  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  Iitde  oonacMiinie  ; 
put  ihein  upon  hot  cinders  ;  do  not  let  thean  boil  inune- 
diatelj;  add  six  shalots  and  a  little  lemon-ped,  also  foor 
large  spoonfuls  of  reduced  flspagnole ;  let  it  reduce  half ; 
pass  the  sauce  through  a  tanunj*  drain  the  partridges, 
dish  them  with  crusts  of  fined  bread  between;  saooe^  and 
squeeze  over  them  a  little  lemon-juice. 

FiiXETS  OF  Habe  en  CHEVBEUiii  (FUee  de  Uevre  en 
ChevreuU). — Take  the  fillets  of  three  hares,  according 
to  the  size  of  your  dish;  detach  the  fillets,  and  lard  them 
with  bacon  cut  yery  equally ;  then  put  them  into  a  deep 
vessel,  with  salt  and  pepper,  a  little  parsley,  two  onions 
cut  into  slices,  a  bay-lea^  a  little  thyme,  a  glass  of 
yineg^,  and  half  a  glass  of  water.  Let  all  this  be 
marinaded  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  dnun  the  fillets, 
and  mark  (see  terms  of  art)  them  in  a  saut^-pan,  with  a 
little  butter;  bake  them  under-done,  and  glaze  th^n  with 
a  light  glaze,  as  they  are  always  dark  enough.  Send 
them  up  with  a  poivrade  under. 

Legs  OF  Rabbits  X  la  'M.AiNTETsoN(CuissesdeLapim 
a  la  Maintenon). — Bone  the  legs  of  the  rabbits.  Hare 
ready  some  sweated  herbs,  the  same  as  for  Maintenon 
cutlets,  with  a  little  rasped  bacon,  salt,  pepper,  spices, 
&c.  Stew  the  legs  in  those  herbs  till  they  are  done 
through.  Let  them  cool.  When  cold,  cut  slips  of  paper 
of  the  size  of  the  legs,  or  they  may  be  a  little  larger. 
Then  take  small  layers  of  bacon,  lay  one  on  the  paper, 
and  the  leg  over  the  bacon  ;  then  a  little  seasoning,  and 
another  layer  of  bacon ;  wrap  the  whole  in  the  pap^ ; 
which  is  to  be  plaited  equally  all  round  with  the  back  of 
the  blade  of  the  knife.  Then  broil  them  over  a  alow 
fire,  and  send  up  hot.  They  require  no  other  sauce,  but 
the  seasoning  of  the  herbs  inside. 

Fillets  of  Fat  Chicken,  ait  SuFBiME  (Filet  de 
Volaille,  au  Supreme), — Take  three  small  &t  fowls, 
venr  white;  clean  and  pick  them  well,  scald  the  legs  in 
boiling  water;  singe  me  chickens  over  the  flame  of  a 
stove,  then  cut  the  fillets  from  the  breast ;  flatten  and 
trim  the  six  largest  fillets;  take  six  small  ones,  and  make 
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three  of  them  by  sticking  two  together;  lay  them  in  a 
saute-pan,  and  cover  them  with  melted  butter  and  finely- 
powdered  salt.  Just  at  dinner-time  put  the  saut^-pan 
on  the  stove,  and  saut6  them  on  both  sides;  whenlhey 
are  firm,  they  are  done;  drain  the  butter^  but  preserve 
the  gravy  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan;  add  to  it  three 
spoonAils  of  bechamel  well  seasoned,  and  move  the  pan 
Ofver  the  fire  without  letting  the  sauce  boil.  The  fillets 
will  not  be  good  if  they  are  allowed  to  have  the  least 
boil.  Dress  the  nine  fillets  with  a  bit  of  bread  fried  of  a 
nice  colour  between  each  fiUet,  and  pour  the  sauce  over 
them,  but  not  on  the  fried  bread,  as  that  must  be  crisp. 

FRiGASsiE  OF  Fowls  {Fricassee  de  Poulets  a  la 
Chevaliere). — Take  two  fine  fat  fowls,  and  cook  them  as 
above,  putting  aside  the  wings,  which  ought  to  be  larded; 
take  off  the  skin,  and  uncover  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
poHshing  them;  if  there  is  fresh  truffle,  garnish  two 
wings  with  it;  melt  some  butter  in  a  tart-pan,  put  in  the 
four  wings,  strew  a  little  salt  over,  cover  with  buttered 
paper,  and  put  them  into  an  oven.  The  fricass^  being 
prepared  as  in  the  last  receipt,  dish  and  sauce  it,  putting 
the  wings  over  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  after  glazing  them^ 
between  each  lay  a  large  craw-fish,  and  a  truffle  upon  the 
top  to  crown  the  entr^. 

PouiiETS  A  liA  Paysanne. — Cut  up  two  fowls  as  for  a 
iricassee;  put  a  piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg^  into  a 
stew-pan,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  ohve-oil;  pass  it  over  a 
quick  fire;  give  them  a  good  colour;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper;  when  half  done,  add  two  sliced  carrots,  four 
onions  cut  in  rings,  and  a  few  branches  of  parsley;  pass 
them  altogether;  and  when  the  roots  are  coloured,  moisten 
the  paysanne  with  six  large  spoonfuls  of  Espagnole ; 
shake  it ;  let  it  simmer  softly  over  cinders  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  take  care  it  does  not  stick. 

ENTREMETS. 

Turnips  Glazed. — Cut  a  dozen  turnips  in  the  form 
of  pears ;  blanch  and  drain  them;  butter  the  bottom  of  a 
stew-pan,  on  which  they  may  all  lie;  moisten  them  with 
good  broth ;  add  alittle  pounded  sugar,  a  little  salty  and 
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a  piece  of  cinnamon ;  let  them  boil ;  cover  tliem  with  s 
round  of  buttered  paper,  and  put  on  the  lid;  put  them  on 
a  back  stove;  when  done,  uncover  them ;  reduce  them  to 
glaze  ;  dish  them,  with  a  fork ;  cut  tails  from  a  whisk, 
and  stick  them  in;  put  a  little  good  broth  into  the  stew- 
pan  to  detach  the  glaze ;  take  out  the  cinnamon,  and 
sauce  the  turnips  with  glaze. 

Turnips  with  Sugar  (Navets  au  Sucre). — Choose 
twelve  or  fifteen  turnips  of  an  equal  size,  and  form  them 
into  pears  ;  blanch,  drain,  and  butter  the  bottom  of  a 
stew-pan  that  will  hold  them  separated ;  arrange  them ; 
add  a  little  good  soup,  a  little  sugar,  salt,  and  a  bit  of 
cinnamon ;  let  them  boil ;  cover  them  with  buttered  pa- 
per ;  put  them  upon  the  paillasse  of  the  furnace,  with 
tire  under  and  over ;  when  enough,  uncover  them  and  let 
them  come  to  a  jelly ;  dress  them  upon  a  dish  with  a 
fork,  and  put  in  little  twigs  for  stalks ;  a  little  good  soup 
into  a  stew-pan  to  detach  the  jelly ;  then  take  out  the 
cinnamon.     Sauce  them  as  if  it  were  a  compdte. 

Cauliflower  with  Butter  Sauce  {Chouacfieurs^ 
Sauce  au  Beurre), — Take  two  heads  of  cauliflowers; 
arrange  them  ;  take  off  all  the  leaves,  then  throw  them 
into  fresh  water ;  wash  them  well ;  take  care  there  are 
no  worms ;  put  them  into  a  pot  with  a  little  salt^  worked 
butter,  and  juice  of  lemon ;  put  a  round  of  buttered  pa- 
per, and  set  them  to  simmer  upon  the  comer  of  the  ^- 
nace,  stove,  or  grate;  take  care  not  to  do  them  too 
much;  drain,  and  dish  them;  pour  over  them  a  sauce  aa 
beurre,  and  serve  them  with  a  sauce-boat*  of  the  same 
sauce. 

Truffles  Stewed  in  Cha]i£PAONe  (Truffles  au  Vm 
de  Champagne). — Thoroughly  wash  and  clean  a  dozen 
fine  truffles;  bottom  a  stew-pan  with  slices  of  bacon  fat; 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  truffles  are  fr«e  from  a  muaky 
flavour;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan;  with  salt,  a  bay  leaf,  a  sea- 
soned faggot,  some  green  onions,  a  little  garlic,  and  a  little 
thyme  ;  add  reduction  from  a  fricandeau,  or  a  braise  for 
tendons,  two  slices  of  ham,  and  half  a  bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne; cover  with  a  round  of  buttered  paper  and  the  lid  : 
let  them  boil,  and  put  them  on  a  back  stove,  with  fire 
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over  and  under,  to  simmer  an  hour.     Serve  them  in  a 
napkin. 

Mushrooms  A  la  Lanouedocienne  {Champignons 
h  la  JLanguedodenne). — Take  a  dozen  fine  large  mushr* 
rooms;  cut  the  stalks  ofif  very  short;  take  off  the  skin;  put 
the  mushrooms  in  a  saut^-pan,  the  tails  upwards,  with  a 
little  oil ;  sprinkle  them  with  fine  salt,  coarse  pepper,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  parsley,  and  green  onion  chopped; 
sprinkle  them  with  a  Httle  oil ;  do  not  turn  them ;  when 
done  dish,  and  serve  them  hot. 

Plain  Omelette  {Omelette). — Break  half  a  dozen 
eggs  in  a  basin ;  season  with  salt ;  add  a  little  water ; 
beat  them  up  well ;  melt  in  a  fiying-pan  a  piece  of  but- 
ter as  large  as  a  walnut;  do  not  let  it  be  brown;  pour  in 
the  omelette,  beating  it  still ;  place  the  pan  over  a  clear 
sharp  fire  ;  expose  the  sides  more  than  the  middle  of  the 
pan  to  the  heat,  shaking  it  to  and  fro,  that  it  may  not 
bum ;  when  nearly  done,  put  a  small  piece  of  butter  be- 
tween the  omelette  and  the  pan,  fold  the  omelette,  and 
when  nicely  coloured,  turn  it  on  the  dish,  and  serve. 

Omelette  with  Fine  Herbs  (Omelette  aux  Fines 
Herhes), — Proceed  as  above ;  with  the  addition  of  pep- 
per and  a  table-spoonfiil  of  fine  herbs,  an  ounce  of  butter 
broken  in  small  pieces,  and  a  cup  of  cream ;  dish  it,  aod 
pour  a  little  brown  sauce  roimd  the  edge. — (See  Sau/ces.) 

Spinach  au  Consomm^  (Epinarels  au  Consomme). — 
Take  particular  care,  when  the  spinach  is  picked,  that  no 
stalks  or  weeds  are  left  amongst  it.  It  must  be  washed 
several  times  in  a  great  quantity  of  water.  Then  boil 
some  water  in  a  vessel  large  enough  for  the  spinach  to  float 
with  ease.  Put  a  great  deal  of  salt,  that  it  may  pre- 
serve its  green  colour.  Press  it  down  frequently  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  that  it  may  be  done  equally.  When  it 
has  had  a  few  boils,  try  whether  it  can  be  squeezed 
easily  between  your  two  fingers;  then  without  loss  of 
time,  put  it  into  a  colander  to  drain  the  water.  Next 
throw  it  into  a  great  quantity  of  cold  water  to  keep  it 
green.     When  it  is  quite  cold,  make  it  into  balls  and 
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queeie  it  welL  Then  spread  it  on  the  tahle  with  your 
knife,  to  ascertain  that  no  improper  suhstanoe  is  left 
among  it.  Chop  it  very  fine;  put  a  good  piece  of  batter 
into  a  stew-pan,  and  lay  the  spinach  over  the  butter. 
Let  it  dry  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  dredge  it  with  a  spoon- 
fol  of  flour,  moistening  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  con- 
somme; let  it  stew  briskly,  that  it  may  not  turn  yellow. 
Make  it  rich  with  a  small  piece  of  glajse.  Some  people 
like  nutmeg;  in  that  case,  you  may  grate  a  little 
into  it. 

Obselette  (Omelette  soufflee). — Separate  the  whites 
and  yolks  of  six  eggs;  put  to  them  two  spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a  little  orange-flower  water,  or  spirit  of  lemons^ 
work  these  well  together,  as  for  hiscuit;  whip  the  whites 
till  they  are  very  firm,  mix  them  with  the  yolks ;  put 
into  the  frying-pan  a  small  bit  of  butter,  let  it  melt, 
that  the  pan  may  he  buttered  throughout;  put  in  the 
omelette,  set  it  upon  a  slow  fire,  and  take  care  that  it 
does  not  hum;  turn  it  out  upon  the  dish  it  is  to  he 
served  in;  glaze  it,  by  throwing  sugar  over  it,  put  it 
into  the  oven ;  when  it  has  risen,  glaze  it  again,  and 
serve. 

OiiELETTE  SouFFL^E  {Another  receipt). — Break  six 
eggs,  put  the  whites  into  one  pan,  and  the  yolks  into 
another,  rasp  a  little  lemon-peel  or  orange  flowers,  beat 
the  yolks  well,  add  a  little  sugar  and  salt,  and  next  beat 
the  whites  well  en  neige,  and  mix  them  with  the  yolks 
lightly,  then  put  a  piece  of  butter  into  an  omelette-pan 
on  the  fire;  when  the  butter  is  melted  pour  the  omelette 
into  the  pan;  when  it  is  firm  enough  on  one  side  to  hold 
the  liquid  part,  turn  it  over  on  the  dish  you  send  up, 
then  bake  it  in  an  oven;  when  it  is  well  raised,  glaze  it 
and  send  it  up  immediately,  for  it  would  soon  fieJL 
Mind  it  must  be  covered  hermetically  with  a  large  fire 
over  it,  otherwise  it  will  not  rise.  To  this  you  may 
give  whatever  flavour  you  think  proper;  but  the  plainer 
the  hetter,  when  served  very  hot,  and  very  high. 

Habicots  Vbbts  a  la  Fran9Aise. — Having  boiled 
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the  beans  well,  drain  and  lay  them  on  the  fire  in  a  stew- 
pan  to  dry  all  the  water ;  when  entirely  dry  and  quite 
hot,  add  to  them  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  keep 
moving  we  stew-pan  without  using  a  spoon,  as  that 
would  break  the  beans.  If  the  butter  should  not  mix 
well,  add  half  a  spoonful  of  sauce  toumee,  and  send  up 
hot. 

Truffles  with  Champagne  Wine  {Truffles  an 
Vin  de  Champagne). — Select  the  best  truffles,  trim  a 
stew  pan  with  slices  of  bacon,  put  the  truffles  into  that 
stew'pan,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions, 
with  thyme,  bay- leaves,  cloves,  and  sweet  basil,  moisten 
with  a  spoonful  of  good  consomm6,  two  glasses  of 
Champagne,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  if  you  have  a 
good  pode  from  fowls,  put  in  some  of  it,  fat  and  liquid 
together,  set  them  to  boil  gently  for  one  hour ;  let  this 
cool  in  the  stew-pan ;  when  you  wish  to  serve  up,  warm 
them  again,  and  drain  them  in  a  clean  towel.  Serve 
them  up  in  a  beautiful  napkin,  so  perfectly  white,  that 
it  may  contrast  as  strongly  as  possible  with  the  black  of 
the  truffles. 

Salad  of  Fowl  {Salade  de  Poulets  d  la  Reine, 
according  to  Car^me^s  receipt). — Dress  in  a  po^le  (see 
that  article),  or  roast  four  fine  chickens,  and  when  cold 
cut  them  in  pieces,  as  for  a  fricassee ;  lay  the  pieces  in  a 
basin,  with  salt,  pepper,  oil,  vinegar,  whole  parsley 
washed,  a  small  onion  sliced,  or  a  shalot,  and  cover  wim 
a  round  pieee  of  paper;  leave  them  in  this  seasoning  for 
some  hours;  boil  eight  eggs  of  the  same  size  hard, 
and  take  off  the  shells;  w»£  six  fine  lettuces;  half  an 
hour  before  serving,  drain  the  fowl  upon  a  napkin, 
separating  the  small  pieces  of  parsley  and  onions,  take 
the  leaves  from  the  lettuces,  preserving  the  hearts  very 
small,  cut  the  leaves  small,  season  them  as  a  salad  usually 
is,  and  turn  them  into  the  dish ;  lay  upon  them  in  a 
circle  the  eight  thighs  of  the  fowls,  in  the  centre  put  the 
wings,  upon  the  top  of  the  thighs  lay  the  rumps  and  two 
of  the  breasts  only,  surmount  these  with  the  fillets,  lay- 
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into  thin  slioes,  say  a  dozen  to  each,  try  them  mth  salt, 
pepper,  parsley,  and  chiyes  chopped  6ne;  while  frying, 
eently  pour  Champagne  enough  to  make  a  sauce ;  if  you 
have  no  Champagne,  use  white  wine;  to  he  seired  quite 
hot. 

Onions  I  IjA  Cbeme. — Boil  some  hutton  onions  in 
salt  and  water  till  tender,  drain  them,  powder  them  with 
flour,  and  put  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  piece  of  batter, 
some  pepper,  and  salt;  pour  cream  over  them,  and  keep 
turning  all  the  time  till  they  begin  to  boil,  then  serre 
quite  hot. 

EGGS. 

Egos  {(Eufs  a  la  Tripe). — Take  six  large  onions, 
skin,  wash,  and  take  out  me  hearts,  cut  them  in  rounds, 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  bit  of  butter,  <hi 
a  slow  fire,  do  not  brown  them,  but  let  them  simmer ; 
when  done  enough  flour  them,  put  in  a  little  milk  or 
cream,  let  them  cook  and  reduce,  season  with  salt,  pej^ier, 
and  grated  nutmeg;  when  ready  to  serve,  cut  a  dozen  luud 
eggs  in  rounds,  put  them  into  the  pluche  d'oignons,  mix 
all  well  together  without  breaking  them,  or  letting"  them 
boil,  put  in  a  little  more  butter,  and  a  little  fine  hashed 
parsley;  dish  it,  and  send  it  to  table. 

TERMS  OF  ART. 

EMiNci  or  Salpicon  may  be  made  with  the  same 
sauce;  salpicon  is  a  composition  of  different  ingredients, 
and  6mince  is  all  of  one  sort,  of  meat,  either  of  fowl  or 
game. 

Mabk. — To  prepare  the  meat  which  is  to  be  dressed 
in  a  stewing-pan. 
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Fish  Soup  ;  so  named  from  Prince  Bagration  {Po* 
tiigede  Fillets  de  Foisson  a  la  Emigration), — Prepare  a 

food  consomm^,  make  a  quenelle  of  soles  with  cray- 
sh  butter,  triin  in  escalopes  the  fillets  of  a  sole,  perch, 
and  carp,  and  throw  a  little  salt  oyer  them;  an  hour 
afterwai^,  wash,  drain,  and  place  them  in  a  saute-plate, 
mark  an  essence  with  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the 
fish,  squeeze  it  through  a  tammy  upon  the  escalopes  of 
fish,  and  iboil  them  slowly  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour 
the  liquor  from  them  to  the  oonsonmie,  and  clarify  it 
as  usual ;  reduce  it  one-fifth,  then  pour  it  into  the  tureen 
upon  the  escalopes  and  quenelles  poached  in  consomme, 
six  roes  of  carp  boiled  in  water  with  salt,  and  fifty  tails 
of  cray-fish  (using  the  shells  for  the  butter),  some  diervil 
blanched,  two  parsley- roots,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
stewed  in  consomm6,  and  the  flesh  of  two  lemons,  cut  in 
thin  slices  and  blanched,  carefully  withdrawing  the  pips. 
RmsoN  Macaroni,  from  Apicitts,  a  Roman  Epi' 
care  {Potage  de  Lazanges  a  lApicius), — Reduce  the 
consonmie  one-half,  blanch  twelye  ounces  of  lazanges 
with  boiling  water,  a  little  salt  and  butter,  strain  and 
stew  them  as  the  macaroni  aboye;  prepare  a  pur6e  from 
the  breast  of  a  fowl,  add  to  it  the  lazanges  when  strained, 
mixing  them  together;  coyer  the  bottom  of  the  tureen 
with  the  lazanges,  strewing  Parmesan  cheese  oyer  them 
(using  four  ounces  in  the  whole),  then  a  layer  of  large 
combs  and  kidneys  dressed  in  consomme,  with  a  plate  of 
truffles,  turned  like  oliyes,  laut^ed  in  butter,  with  a  little 
glaze  of  poultry,  and  mingled  with  the  combs  ;  then  Par- 
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mesan,  lazanges,  Pannesan,  combs,  kidneys,  truffles,  and 
cheese,  and  terminate  as  usual. 

Veal  Cutlets  (C6telettes  de  Veau  a  VltaUenne), — 
Take  eight  or  nine  cutlets,  rather  thin,  sprinkle  the  dres- 
ser with  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  parsley,  break  two  yolks 
of  eggs  mto  a  plate,  and  dilute  them  witn  clarified  butter, 
just  lukewarm,  season  with  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  fines 
herbes,  dip  the  cutlets  in  it  on  both  sides,  and  bread- 
crumb them,  letting  them  remain  in  the  bread-csrumbs. 
When  wanted,  broil  them  on  or  before  a  moderate  fire. 
Serve  them  with  a  brown  Italian  sauce  composed  of  a 
chopped  shalot,  a  little  butter,  or  a  spoonful  of  oil,  a  dove, 
a  blade  of  mace,  a  few  pepper-corns,  a  little  ham,  and  a 
small  bay-leaf,  when  fried  a  little,  add  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  mushrooms  finely  chopped,  which  must  also  fry  a 
few  minutes.  Stir  well  a  few  minutes,  and  serve  up  under 
the  cutlets. 

SAUTi  OF  Truffles  {Italian  way), — Cut  some  truf- 
fles in  neat  scoUops,  and  fry  them  in  a  saute-pan  with 
butter,  parsley,  chopped  shalot,  bay -leaf,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  garlic,  salt,  and  pepper,  moisten  with  half  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  and  two  spoonfrds  of  Italian  sauce; 
let  the  sauce  boil,  skim  it,  and  to  finish,  work  in  a  little 
very  fine  olive  oil;  dish  and  garnish  with  flowers  of  puff- 
paste,  glazed. 

Ravioles  Soup,  a  la  Tivoli,  so  called  from  the  Vil- 
lage and  Fountain  of  that  Name  (  Pota^e  de  Ravioles  a 
la  Tivoli), — The  consomme  prepared  as  before,  reduce  it 
one-half,  mix  eight  ounces  of  flour  with  a  little  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  butter,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  little 
double  cream,  roll  this  paste  out  very  thin  and  square, 
place  upon  it,  near  the  edge,  an  inch  from  each  other,  and 
of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  pieces  of  forcemeat  of  fowl  thus 
made:  chop  very  fine  the  flesh  of  a  good  fowl  poeled, 
which  mix  with  four  yolks  of  eggs,  two  ounces  of  Par- 
mesan cheese  grated,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  whipped 
cream,  well  drained,  and  two  spoonfrds  of  spmach  pre- 
pared as  for  an  entrem^t,  and  well  squeezed,  with  a  little 
pepper  and  nutmeg;  wet  slightly  with  a  brush  all  round 
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the  farce,  and  coyer  it  bj  turning  over  it  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  beneath,  and  press  it  down  close  that  the  farce  may 
be  secured  within,  men,  with  a  half- circular  paste-cutter 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  cut  out  the 
ravioles,  and  lay  them  on  a  stew-pan  coyer,  dusted  over 
with  flour,  and  thus  use  all  the  farce ;  blanch  them  for  a 
second,  strain,  and  let  them  go  slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  saute-plate,  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  and 
one-third  of  the  reduced  consomme,  adding  a  httle  white 
pepper  ;  boil  four  ounces  of  semolina  in  one- third  of  the 
consomme,  with  a  little  fresh  butter,  and  a  pinch  of 
pepper :  observe,  that  it  should  be  very  smooth,  some- 
what thick,  and  with  some  consistence;  coyer  thinly 
the  bottom  of  a  tureen  with  it,  strew  upon  it  a  little 
Parmesan  (four  ounces  in  the  whole),  then  add  a  layer 
of  the  rayioles,  Parmesan,  a  bed  of  semolina,  Parmesan, 
and  so  in  succession,  finishing  with  Parmesan,  upon 
which  pour  the  liquor  from  the  ravioles,  with  a  little  con- 
somme, and  serve  the  remainder  in  a  silver  stew  pan. 

Macaroni  Soup,  a  la  Rossini^  from  the  Composer  of 
that  name  (^Potage  de  Macaroni  a  la  Rossini). — Make  a 
quenelle  with  the  flesh  of  two  partridges,  mixing  it  with 
a  little  Parmesan  grated,  roast  two  other  partridges, 
and  make  a  puree  of  game,  reduce  the  consomme,  pre- 
pared as  usual,  to  one-half,  adding  to  it  all  the  carcases 
of  the  birds,  and  a  little  pepper ;  blanch  twelve  ounces  of 
small  Naples'  macaroni  in  boiling  water,  strain,  and 
simmer  it  twenty-five  minutes  in  one  half  of  the  reduced 
consomme,  with  a  little  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter;  when  serving,  poach  the  small  quenelles  in  con- 
somme, drain  them,  strain  also  the  macaroni,  which  mix 
up  with  the  puree  of  the  partridge  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  kept  hot  in  the  bain  marie;  mask  the  bottom 
of  the  tureen  with  macaroni,  strew  upon  it  some  of  the 
Parmesan,  add  a  layer  of  quenelles,  then  Parmesan,  ma- 
caroni, Parmesan,  and  quenelles,  and  finish  the  whole  as 
above  directed. 

Quenelles,  a  la  Juvenaly  in  honour  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Poet(JPotage  de  Quenelles  a  la  Juvenal), — Melt 
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in  a  middle-siaed  8tew-pan  two  oimces  of  fiiegh  batter,  and 
add  suffident  fine  flour  to  make  a  light  roux,  which  sweat 
some  minutes  orer  a  slow  fire,  then  mingle  with  it  cream 
enough  to  make  it  into  a  soft  paste,  which  dry  oyer  a 
slow  fire  for  ten  minutes,  add  two  ounces  of  Parmesan 
grated,  six  yolks  of  eggs,  a  little  glace  of  poultry^  a  pinch 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  an  essence  of 
spinach  passed  through  a  silk  sieve  to  colour  the  prqia- 
ration  slightly;  poach  a  small  piece  ^to  try  its  firmness 
and  richness,  if  too  firm,  add  a  little  consomm^  if  too 
delicate,  add  a  yolk  of  an  egg ;  mould  this  like  que- 
nelles, in  tea-spoons,  and  range  them  in  a  saute-plate, 
sHghtly  buttered ;  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  before  serv- 
ing, poach  them  in  some  boiling  stock,  drain  them  on  a 
napkin,  and  put  them  in  a  tureen  with.the  soup  described 
above,  but  suppressing  the  macaroni;  this  soup  may  be 
served  dear,  but  then  the  Parmesan  must  be  served  on 
a  plate. 

NEAPOLITAN  SOUPS— TDES  POTAGES  A  LA  NAPO- 

LITAINE). 

Macaroni  Soup,  Neapoutaw  Mobe  {Potctges  de 
Macar&ni  a  la  Napolitaine), — Make  fine  light  coloured 
consomme  (as  in  Potage  a  Sante)^  aft^  five  hours*  boil- 
ing remove  the  roots  and  meat,  and  clarify  it  with  a 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  some  cold  consomm^ ; 
let  it  boil,  take  off  all  the  £ftt,  and  strain  through  a  nap- 
kin; blanch  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt  and  butter, 
twelve  ounces  of  Naples  macaroni;  strain  it  on  a  sieve ; 
cut  it  in  lengths  of  an  inch,  simmer  it  in  the  consonun^, 
but  let  it  remain  a  little  firm ;  when  serving,  prepare  a 
liaison  of  twelve  eggs  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  nuxed 
with  a  httle  double  cream,  two  small  pats  of  iMitter,  six 
ounces  of  Parmesan  cheese  grated,  and  a  little  pepper ; 
mingle  with  this  liaison,  by  degrees,  the  consomm^,  stir- 
ring it  with  a  ragoiHt-spoon,  that  in  boiling  the  soup 
may  become  perfectly  smooth;   the  boiling  should  be 
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scarcely  perceived,  or  the  soup  will  become  curdled.  The 
cheese  maj  be  served  separately  on  a  plate. 

Macaboni  Soup,  it  ta  MeaidSy  from  the  Italian  fa* 
niUy  of  that  name  (  Potage  de  Macaroni  a  laMedicis),'-^ 
Prepare  the  consomme,  reduce  it  one -half,  blanch  twelve 
ounces  of  Naples  macaroni,  strain,  and  simmer  it  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  one-half  of  the  consomme,  with  two  pats 
of  fi«sh  butter,  and  a  little  pepper;  when  serving,  have 
ready  some  quenelles  of  fowl,  with  cray-fish  butter,  pre- 
pared as  usual,  the  tails  of  a  hundred  crayfish  (the  shells 
of  which  use  for  the  butter),  also  the  flesn  of  a  tine  fowl 
braized,  and  chopped  very  fine,  and  four  ounces  of  very 
£resh  Parmesan  grated:  lay  a  bed  of  macaroni  in  the 
tureen,  and  strew  upon  it  some  Parmesan  cheese;  then 
form  a  layer  of  the  crayfish  and  chopped  fowl;  then 
Parmesan,  macaroni,  Parmesan,  quenelles,  Parmesan, 
and  thus  contiaue,  finishing  with  Parmesan  ;  moisten  the 
whole  with  the  liquor  from  the  macaroni,  and  a  little 
reduced  cQn8omm6  serving  the  remainder  in  a  silver 
casserole. 

Semolina  Souf,  from  the  great  painter^  Raphael 
{Potage  de  Semouie  a  la  Raphael), — Prepare  the  con- 
somme as  usual ;  half  an  hour  before  serving,  reduce  it 
one-fourth,  and  mingle  with  it  eight  ounces  of  large 
Naples  semofina,  stining  it  that  it  may  not  be  lumpy; 
twenty  minutes  after  pour  it  into  a  soup-pot  containing  a 
puree  of  fowl ;  mix  it,  adding  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
a  little  pepper,  and  a  plate  of  large  cocks'-combs ;  serve 
with  grated  cheese  on  a  plate. 


SICILIAN  SOUPS-KDES  POTAGES  SICILEENS). 

Macasoni  Souf,  Sicilian  Mode  (Potage  de  Maca* 
roni  a  la  SiciUenne), — Prepare  the  ccmsomme  as  for  the 
Potage  de  Macaroni  a  la  NapoUtaine^  reduce  it  one-half; 
blanch  twelve  ounces  of  large  Naples  macaroni,  and  boil 
it  twenty-five  minutes,  slowly,  in  one-half  of  the  con- 
somme, with  two  ounces  of  iteAi  butter,  and  a  little  pep- 
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per ;  chop  the  fourth  part  of  a  fillet  of  beef  braised  or 
roasted,  remoying  all  the  fat  partides;  grate  four  onnoes 
of  fre^  Parmesan  cheese;  when  serving,  make  a  layer 
of  the  macaroni  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  strew 
on  it  a  little  Parmesan,  which  again  cover  with  some 
chopped  beef;  add  Parmesan,  macaroni,  beef,  and  thus 
proceed  with  the  whole,  the  last  layer  being  Paormesan; 
and  ponr  oyer  it  the  liquor  from,  the  macarom^  and  a 
little  of  the  reduced  consomme,  serving  the  remainder  in 
a  silver  casaerole ;  add  but  little  consonmi^,  as  the  soup 
should  remain  in  layers  as  they  are  marked. 

Entry  of  Fow^s  {ItaUan  vyay). — Order  your  fowl, 
and  blanch  it  in  a  stew-pan,  the  same  as  before^  exc^t 
only  you  use  no  butter,  but  oH,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemmi, 
this  done  spit  it,  wrapped  up  in  slices  of  bacon  and  ham, 
bound  in  ps^ier  with  pack-wread,  take  a  ladleful  of  good 
yeal  gravy,  and  as  modi  of  ham  cullis,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  good  broth,  two  glasses  of  Chan^agne  or  Rhenish 
wine  with  half  a  ^assfiil  of  good  oil,  a  lemoa  pared  and 
cut  in  slices,  two  onions  cut  in  the  same  manner,  some 
basil,  thyme,  two  laur^  leaves,  a  little  coriander  seed 
pounded,  some  cloves,  and  five  or  six  doves  of  garlic, 
put  all  together  over  the  fire,  let  it  boil  to  a  short  sanoe, 
and  skim  it  as  much  as  you  can,  let  there  be  no  oil  re- 
maining, and  strain  it  through  a  silk  stndner;  your  fowl 
being  done,  draw  it  off  the  spit,  and  take  off  the  ^ces  of 
bacon,  dish  it  up  handsomely,  pour  yoor  sauce  over  it, 
and  serve  it  up  hot  for  entry. 

YouNO  Pabtbidoes  with  Tbufflxs  (ItaUan  iMty). 
— Take  some  young  partrid^s,  and  order  them  as  be- 
fore ;  all  the  cufferenoe  is,  tnat  the  others  were  roasted 
and  these  are  to  be  stewed.  Take  a  stew-pan  and  place 
in  it  some  slices  of  veal,  ham,  and  omon^  and  then  put 
your  young  partridges  in;  after  which,  get  the  quantity 
of  truffles  you  thmk  proper,  and  having  peeled  and 
washed  them,  put  diem  in  a  stew-pan  with  the  rest,  the 
whole  to  be  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  sweet  herbs^  two 
or  three  cloves  of  garlic,  a  lemon  cut  in  dices,  a  spoonful 
of  oil,  and  a  glsas  of  Qiampagne;  after  which  cover 
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them  with  some  slices  of  hacon  and  veal,  and  then  let 
your  young  partridges  stew  with  fire  under  and  over, 
but  you  must  take  care  they  be  not  too  much  done,  to  be 
well  they  must  be  firm.  When  your  young  partridges 
are  done  enough  take  them  out  and  keep  them  hot,  then 
put  into  the  stew-pan  they  were  stewed  in  half  a  spoonM 
of  gravy,  and  take  off  all  the  ht^  after  which  strain  it 
through  a  silk  sieve,  and  put  the  truffles  in  the  sauce 
again.  Being  ready  to  serve  up,  dish  up  your  par- 
tridges with  your  tniffles  round  them,  and  your  sauce 
over  it,  and  serve  them  hot  for  a  first  course.  These 
partridges  so  di«ssed  are  yery  mce. 

Eggs  (Lombard^  tray).— -Poach  some  eggs  in  boil- 
ing water;  when  ti^ey  are  poached  put  them  in  cold 
water,  and  take  the  yolks  out  of  it,  and  let  them  not  be 
bard.  When  the  yolks  are  taken  out,  fill  the  whites  with 
a  very  fine  pasted  cream,  well  seasoned,  and  put  some 
marmalade  of  apricots  in  your  cream;  garnish  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  dish  with  it,  and  put  your  cream  upon  a 
stove  to  let  it  harden;  then  powder  your  eggs  with 
sugar,  and  put  them  a  moment  in  the  oven ;  then  glaze 
them  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  powder  them  with  small 
sugar-plums,  and  serve  hot. 

Young  Turkjbys  roasted  {Italian  way)* — Singe 
your  turkey,  and  draw  it  as  before ;  mince  together 
some  parsley,  chibbol,  mushrooms,  truffles,  the  liver, 
scraped  bacon,  a  bit  of  butter,  some  sweet  herbs,  and  all- 
spice; stuff  with  them  your  turkey;  then  blanch  it  a 
httle,  and  put  it  on  the  spit  as  before.  Blanch  some 
parsley,  chibbol,  tarragon,  and  mint;  squeeze  all  well, 
and  mince  it ;  and  put  some  of  it  in  a  stew-pan,  with 
four  yolks  of  eggs,  a  glass  of  Champagne,  a  spoonful  of 
oil,  a  couple  of  anchovies,  half  a  lemon  cut  m  dice,  a 
little  pounded  pepper,  some  salt,  and  a  couple  of  rocam- 
boles cut  small :  put  the  whole  over  the  fire  with  a  little 
culHs  ;  then  take  off  your  turkey,  and  having  taken  off 
the  slices,  dish  it  up  with  your  sauce  over  it ;  let  it  be 
relishing,  and  serve  it  up  hot. 

Eggs  (Italian  wayy  a  la  Tripe), — Take  eggs  done 
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hard,  as  before,  then  cat  them  in  four  or  five  slices ;  pot 
a  little  oil  in  a  stew-pan  mth  an  onion  cut  in  very  tmn 
and  small  slices,  and  let  it  irj  two  <Hr  three  times  on  the 
stove ;  then  put  your  eggs,  cut  like  tripes,  in  it,  sod 
wet  Uiem  with  a  little  ndlk ;  season  them  with  6alt» 
pepper,  a  small  dove  of  garlic,  and  hadied  parslejf: 
observe  thej  have  a  good  relish;  put  a  lemon-jnioe 
over  them  when  joa  serve,  and  let  them  be  hot  for  a 
bj-dish. 

£oo8  {Another  ItaUan  way). — Make  a  ffjrrop  wiih 

Xand  a  little  water  ;  when  it  is  above  half-done,  take 
of  eggs  in  a  silver»spoon,  one  afier  another,  sod 
keep  them  to  be  done  in  tms  syrup.  You  niay  dius  do 
as  many  as  you  please,  keeping  your  sugar  vefy  bot ; 
you  will  serve  them  g^amished  and  covered  with  piflts- 
chioes,  slices  of  lemon-peel,  and  orange  flower-water, 
which  you  must  have  heated  in  the  rest  of  your  symp, 
and  lemon-juice  above  the  whole. 

CiiAW-FiSH  {ItaUan  way), — Take  some  oraw-fisii, 
and  cut  them  in  two,  alive,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  witb 
a  couple  of  glasses  of  Champagne^  or  other  white  "vno^ 
two  spoonfiils  of  good  oil,  two  cloves  of  garlic>  * 
sprig  of  sweet  basil,  with  slices  of  lemon,  some  salt* 
pepper,  chibbol,  and  parsley  cut  small ;  put  all  this  oyer 
the  fire  ;  let  it  boil  and  be  relishing.  When  done,  take 
out  your  basU,  dish  up  your  craw-fish  with  their  ^o^ 
over  them,  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  little  essence. 
This  rago^kt  is  served  up  for  a  dainly  dish.  If  yo^ 
sauce  is  not  short  enough,  let  it  boil  more  on  a  bris^ 
fire. 

LoBSTEBS  {ItaUan  way). — Take  lobsters,  and  boil 
them  in  water  with  salt,  half  an  hour,  on  a  brisk  fii^' 
Take  out  the  flesh  both  of  the  body  and  great  cla^> 
and  cut  it  into  slices ;  take  a  stew-pan,  put  in  it  & 
piece  of  butter,  with  some  chibbol,  parsley,  muahrooioS) 
and  truffles  cut  small,  toss  it  up ;  then  put  in  it  yov^ 
slices,  moisten  it  with  a  little  gravy,  and  a  glass  of 
Champagne ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  sweet  herb6> 
and  a  rocambole,  let  it  stew  slowly.     Let  your  lobsters 
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be  relishing,  and  put  a  spoonful  of  g^ood  oil,  and  a 
lemon-juioe  into  yonr  sauce,  thicken  it  with  some  cullis, 
and  serve  it  up  hot  for  a  dainty  dish. 

Fricassee  of  Cod  {ItaUan  way), — Take  the  sounds 
of  cod  acoordiag  to.  the  size  of  the  dish  you  will  make. 
Cut  them  into  fillets,  and  toss  them  up  in  oil  with  an 
onion  cut  small,  moisten  them  with  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  and  a  litde  fish-broth. 

Babbei.8  dbessed  with  Champagne  (ItdUan  way), 
—Scald,  g^t,  wash,  and  wipe  them  dry,  leave  the  liver 
untouched,  flour  and  fry  them  in  hog's  lard;  then  put 
them  in  a  clean  stew-pan,  with  a  little  gravy  and  cuUis. 
Aflter  a  boil  or  two,  take  them  out  to  diuin.  Make 
an  Italian  sauce  thus  : — take  a  ladlefiil  of  cullis,  the 
same  quantity  of  broth,  of  gravy,  and  of  essence  of  ham, 
with  a  clove  of  g^lic,  sweet  basil,  half  a  lemon  cut  in 
slices,  a  £bw  pounded  coriander-seeds,  two  glasses  of 
Champagne,  and  half  a  glass  of  good  oil.  Boil  this 
sauce  well,  skim  off  the  fat,  let  it  be  palatable,  then 
strain  it  through  a  silk  strainer  into  a  clean  stew-pan, 
put  in  your  fish,  let  them  stew  a  while;  when  done,  dish 
them  and  serve  them  up  hot  for  a  course. 

Italian  Sausages. — A  quantity  of  lean  beef  from 
the  buttock,  or  of  lean  pork  from  the  thigh  or  flank,  or 
equal  parts  of  lean  beef  and  pork  are  cut  into  small 
parts  and  put  into  a  mortar,  where  they  are  pounded 
until  they  form  a  single  adhering  mass.  Two  parts  of 
bay-salt  and  one  of  sfJtpetre  are  now  mixed  together; 
to  these  add  some  pounded  allspice,  white  pepper,  and 
a  little  pounded  bay-leaf.  Before  this  is  put  into  the 
meat,  a  dove  of  garlic,  or  half  a  one  if  there  is  not 
much  meat,  is  bruised  and  well  worked  in  with  the  mass 
in  the  mortar,  in  which  it  is  not  visible,  but  communi- 
cates an  almost  imperceptible  flavour.  The  seasoning  is 
then  added  and  well  worked  with  the  pestle  into  the 
mass.  Strips  of  £iit  bacon,  not  smoked,  are  next  cut  the 
length  of  the  intended  sausages.  The  meat  is  now 
taken  £rom  the  mortar,  laid  upon  a  table,  and  rolled  flat 
with  a  rolling-pin  to  die  thickness  of  less  than  half  an 
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incby  tbe  lengdi  being  very  considerably  greater  thftn 
tbe  breadth.  Tbe  strips  of  bacon  are  now  laid  length- 
ways at  certain  distances,  and  some  whole  pepper-corns 
— but  not  too  many — ^placed  along  the  surface  of  the 
meaty  which  is  then  rolled  up  to  about  the  size  of  s 
boy's  wrist,  or  perhaps  a  little  larger,  and  put  into  skim 
or  chitterlings,  ready  pickled  with  salt  for  this  purpose. 
The  sausages  are  then  tightly  tied  with  packthread  at 
each  end,  and  hung  up  to  smoke;  in  about  six  months 
they  are  fit  for  the  table.     They  are  eaten  raw. 
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SPANISH  SOUPS  (DES  POTAGES  ESPAGNOLS). 

Soup  of  Capon,  Spanish  Mode  (J^otage  de  Chapon 
d  rEspagnole). — Put  into  a  stock-pot  two  pounds  of 
beef,  a  scrag  of  mutton,  a  knuckle  of  veal,  a  fowl,  a 
partridge,  and  some  ham  blanched ;  add  two  ladlefuk 
oi  beef-stock ;  skim,  and  let  it  reduce  to  a  glaze,  but  of 
a  Hght  colour ;  after  which  put  eight  ladlemls  of  beef- 
stodc  ;  add  three  carrots,  three  onions,  three  turnips,  a 
bundle  of  six  leeks,  and  two  heads  of  celery,  a  quarter 
of  a  cabbage  blanched  and  tied  up,  and  a  doye  of  garlic, 
four  doves,  a  little  mace,  and  two  pinches  of  whole 
pepper  ;  boil  the  stock  slowly  for  five  hours  ;  cut  in 
columns  (a  quarter  of  an  inch  square  and  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  long)  twenty  young  carrots,  as  many  turnips, 
twelve  young  leeks,  and  the  white  branches  of  three 
heads  of  celery ;  blajich  these  roots,  and  run  them  down 
separately  in  some  consomm^ ;  cover  with  bacon,  JEUid 
dress  a  nne  white  capon  in  a  murepoiz,  and  boil  in  the 
stock-pot  six  small  sausages  ;  then  drain  them,  as  also 
the  capon,  and  add  the  bnuse  from  it  to  the  consonmi^, 
which  darify  according  to  the  rule,  and  reduce  it  one* 
fifth  ;  when  the  capon  is  cold,  cut  it  in  pieces,  dividing 
each  fillet  into  four  fillets,  leave  the  wmg  entire,  and 
cut  each  thigh  into  four  equal  portions ;  place  the  whole 
in  the  tureen,  with  the  sausages,  taking  off  the  skins 
and  dividing  them  in  half;  add  the  roots  as  above, 
twenty*four  small  crusts  dried  in  the  hot  closet,  and  the 
consomm6,  which  should  be  of  a  good  flavour. 

The  National  Soup  of  Spain  {Fotage  National 
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EspctgnoT). — Simmer  some  crusts  of  bread  trimmed  as 
for  soup  in  some  stock  of  the  olio ;  during  this  time  pre- 
pare some  escalopes  of  fat  livers  dressed  in  a  mirepoix, 
and  a  plate  of  cocks'  combs  and  kidneys  dressed  in  the 
liquor  of  the  mirepoix^  as  also  a  dozen  of  small  eggs  ; 
this  g^amiture  must  be  drained  and  dusted  with  flour; 
dip  Uiem  m  some  eggs  beaten  up,  drain  and  fry  of  a 
fine  colour  ;  the  soup  being  gratined,  place  upon  it  the 
fried  garniture,  and  serve  with  the  remaming  oonsomm^ 
separately. 

Of  Rice  and  Quenelles  fbom  a  Citt  tn  Spaih 
{Potage  de  Ris  et  Quenelles  a  la  SeviUe), — The  oon- 
sommi  and  six  ounces  of  rice  being  prepared  as  in  the 
last  article,  make  a  quenelle  farce  of  fowl,  which  mould 
in  tea-spoons,  and  lay  them  gradually  in  a  saute-plate 
slightly  buttered,  ana  poach  them  ;  turn  tlie  rice  into 
the  tureen,  keeping  it  whole,  add  the  quenelles,  a  pint 
of  peas  dressed  k  la  Fran^aise,  some  chervil  blancned, 
and  the  consomm^  quite  boiling. 

In  imitation  of  a  SouFFLis  (Poiage  Soufflee  a 
PEspagnole). — Add  to  the  stock  of  the  olio,  prepared 
accordmg  to  the  rule,  a  slight  infusion  of  safi^n,  poor  a 
little  of  it  on  a  bed  of  slices  of  bread  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tureen,  place  on  it  a  second  layer  of  bread,  which 
cover  with  a  spoonful  of  eggs  beaten  up  and  seasoned 
as  if  for  an  omelette ;  then  add  another  layer  of  bread, 
and  mask  it  with  stock  ;  continue  to  garnish  the  tureen 
with  a  bed  of  bread,  which  cover  with  beaten  eggs,  and 
another  layer  covered  with  stock;  when  totally  gar- 
nished put  it  into  a  slow  oven  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
that  the  eggs  in  dressing  may  give  the  soup  the  appear- 
ance of  a  souffle 

Spanish  Sauce. — Slice  four  or  five  onions,  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  vinegar  and  a  hcdf  pint  of 
sherry,  a  small  clove  of  garlic,  a  chopped  truffle  (or 
muslm)oms),^  a  little  shalot,  some  ham  cut  very  fine,  a 
bay  lea^  a  few  blades  of  mace,  and  as  much  coulis  as 
requisite ;  boil  ail  tocher  very  slow  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,   rub  it  throu^  a  tammy,  squeeze  a  lemon^  or 
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orange  if  to  be  had^  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
little  sugar 

Pheasants  (Spanish  way), — Take  your  pheasants, 
singe,  prick,  and  draw  them ;  mince  the  Hyers  with  a 
lump  of  butter,  scraped  bacon,  champignons,  green 
tru£9es,  if  you  can  get  any,  some  parsley,  green  onions, 
pepper,  salt,  sweet-herbs,  and  fine  spice ;  mince  all  well 
together,  and  put  it  into  the  body  of  your  pheasants, 
and  tie  them  up  at  both  ends ;  then  blanch  them  in  a 
stew-pan :  they  being  blanched,  put  them  on  the  spit, 
wrapped  in  slices  of  bacon,  and  paper  tied  round  :  take 
a  stew-pan,  put  into  it  an  onion  cut  into  slices,  a  carrot 
cut  into  smiJl  bits,  with  a  little  oil,  give  it  some  tosses 
over  the  fire,  then  moisten  it  with  grayy,  good  cullis, 
and  a  little  essence  of  ham ;  put  in  it  the  half  of  a  lemon 
cut  in  slices,  four  cloves  of  garlic,  a  little  basil,  thyme, 
a  bay-leaf,  a  little  parsley,  green  onions,  and  two  glasses 
of  white  wine.  If  you  have  any  carcasses  of  pheasants, 
pound  them,  and  put  them  into  this  sauce  ;  and  if  you 
have  none,  pound  the  livers  you  kept  of  your  pheasants, 
after  you  have  taken  ofiP  the  gall.  When  your  cullis  is 
well  skimmed,  let  it  be  of  a  good  taste;  now  put  in 
your  liver  pounded,  and  strain  off  your  cullis.  Your 
pheasants  being  done,  draw  them  off,  take  off  the  slices 
of  bacon,  dish  them  up  with  your  Spanish  sauce  over 
them,  and  serve  them  up  hot  for  entiy.  They  are  also 
served  up  cut  into  pieces.  After  they  are  done,  cut 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  your  Spanish 
sauce,  and  serve  them  up  hot  for  a  small  entry,  or  hors 
dPoeuvre, 

Bakbels  en  Maigbe,  with  a  Spanish  Sauce. — 
Put  them  for  a  minute  into  hot  water,  then  gut,  wash, 
and  wipe  them  dry ;  leave  the  liver  untouched ;  strew 
them  with  flour;  firy  them  in  drawn  butter.  Being 
fried,  make  your  sauce  thus : — put  a  couple  of  onions 
cut  in  slices  into  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  carrot  and 
half  a  parsnip  cut  in  small  pieces,  add  half  a  glass 
of  oil ;  let  these  roots  stew  a  little ;  moisten  theiri 
with  fish-gravy,  or  fish-broth ;  season  them  with  sweet 
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herbs,  fine  spice,  some  slices  of  lemon,  some  doves  o£ 
garlic,  a  few  coriander  seeds,  cloves,  and  a  coiqple  of 
glasses  of  white  wine  :  let  them  all  boil  well  together; 
skim  off  the  fiit  carefully ;  thicken  your  sauce  with  fish- 
cullis,  let  it  be  of  a  good  taste ;  strain  it  off.  Now  pot 
your  fish  into  a  dean  stew-pan,  with  your  cullis  over 
them  :  let  them  stew  very  slowly ;  then  add  a  g^aas  of 
CSiampagne,  a  chopped  rocambole,  with  the  jmoe  of  s 
lemon.  Being  ready  to  serve  up,  dish  your  fish  with 
their  sauce  over  them ;  serve  them  up  hot  for  a  course. 
Receipt  foe  a  Pucheeo  {Spanish  way). — ^Take  two 
pounds  of  lean  beaf,  a  half  pound  of  thin  pork,  half  a 
fowl  with  the  gizzard  and  Hver,  half  a  parsnip,  carrot, 
and  onion,  and  a  little  parsley,  and  a  good  quantity 
of  pepper,  salt,  &c.  The  meat  should  be  put  down, 
and  simmered  over  a  very  slow  fire,  for  an  hour  and 
a  hal^  then  put  in  your  vegetables;  boil  the  whole 
together  for  two  hours  and  a  half  longer.  The  scum, 
as  it  rises,  should  be  skimmed  off  carefully.  The  8om> 
should  be  separated  fix>m  the  meat,  which  can  be  served 
up  separately,  with  rice  or  macaroni  under  and  over  it. 
Not  too  much  water  to  be  put  to  the  meat :  the  soup  of 
'  the  consistency  of  peas -soup. 
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Soles  in  the  German  Mode  (Soles  a  la  German- 
ique), — Prepare  two  soles  as  the  soles  ^la  Colbert;  strew 
on  both  sides  a  little  salt,  an  hour  after  wash,  drain,  and 
wipe  them  dry,  lay  them  on  a  fish-strainer  well  buttered, 
throw  pepper  and  a  little  nutmeg  and  three  shalots 
chopped  coarsely  over  them,  and  mask  them  with  slices 
of  lemon  with  the  pips  taken  out;  as  also  two  large 
parsley -roots  scraped  and  cut.  into  fillets,  as  for  the 
Julienne  soup,  and  some  grains  of  whole  white  pepper; 
coyer  and  place  fire  above  and  below,  but  to  go  gently ; 
half  an  hour  afterwards  observe  if  the  soles  are  firm  to 
the  touch,  if  so,  they  are  done;  dish  them  up  on  a  nap- 
kin neatly  folded,  remove  the  shalots  and  a  part  of  the 
parsley-roots  into  a  small  stew-pan,  pour  over  the 
strainer  two  spoonfuls  of  hot  consomm^  to  collect  the 
essence  of  the  fish,  return  it  into  the  stew-pan  with  the 
roots,  make  it  boil,  and  pass  it  through  a  tammy,  and 
serve  it  in  a  large  sauce-boat.  These  soles  are  served 
cold,  or  lukewarm  at  the  utmost,  and  the  sauce  also. 

RoYAii  German  Matelote  {Matelote  de  Carpe 
a  la  Royal  Allemande). — Cut  in  pieces  a  fine  carp 
as  detailed  in  the  article  k  la  Grermanique,  put  it  into  a 
basin  with  a  little  salt,  an  hour  after,  disgorge  it  for  ten 
minutes  in  cold  water;  drain  and  place  it  in  a  fish-kettle 
with  an  onion,  carrot,  and  a  pottle  of  mushrooms,  all 
sliced ;  add  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  sweet  herbs,  two 
cloves,  and  a  little  mace,  a  bottle  of  claret,  as  much 
consomm^,  eight  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  salt  and 
pepper;  cover  and  let  it  boil  slowly^  and  two  or  three 
times  moisten  the  fish  with  its  liquor;  forty  minutes 
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after,  try  if  it  be  done  enough;  take  it  from  tlie  fire, 
pour  away  its  liquor,  strain  it  through  a  silk  sieve,  add 
a  little  butter  mixed  with  a  s})oonful  of  flour,  and  when 
it  has  boiled,  pour  it  into  a  stew-pan  containing'  a  sauce 
k  la  matelotte,  in  which  work  four  ounces  of  sugar 
boiled  to  a  caramel,  and  agun  dissolyed  with  a  half  pint 
of  red  wine,  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  liquor 
fiom  ax  pottles  of  mushrooms.  This  sauce,  both  sweet 
and  sour  as  it  is,  is  German ;  it  should  be  sufficientlj 
thick  and  reduced  to  mask  the  fish;  six  roes  of  caip 
should  be  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  pint  ci 
button  onions  prepared  as  for  a  matelote ;  then  dish  the 
carp  by  restoring  it  to  its  original  form;  mask  it  with 
two-thirds  of  the  sauce,  lay  on  each  side  of  it  three 
groups,  <me  of  mushrooms,  one  of  roes,  and  one  of 
small  onions ;  surround  these  with  large  cray-Bsh  glaxed, 
put  a  dozen  croutons  glazed  (as  for  matelotes)  on  the 
carp  between  each  slice;  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
sauce  in  a  boat. 

Potato  Sai^ad  (German  way), — Cut  {neces  firom 
half  a  dozMi  cold  boiled  potatoes  with  an  inch  and  half 
cutter,  and  then  slice  them  in  wafers  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick :  take  a  dozen  fine  flakes  of  boiled  cod, 
trim  them  neatly  to  the  size  of  the  potatoes,  pat  the 
whole  into  a  basin  together,  and  pour  over  them  a  salad 
sauce  (See  Salad  Sauce),  rather  thick;  let  them  lie  in 
this  a  couple  of  hours  before  serving.  Dish  them  as  a 
pyramid,  and  mask  with  the  sauce. 

To  Make  Saueb  Krout. — Hck  off  the  outer  leaves 
of  some  twenty  white  winter  cabbages;  then  out  the  cab- 
bages up  in  shreds  with  a  knife.  Put  your  cabbage  to  fer- 
ment in  a  tub,  twelve  hours  at  leasts  and  twoity-fonr  at 
most;  press  the  moisture  from  it  as  much  as  posoole.  The 
cabbage  may  then  be  put  in  <^tindrical  stone  jars,  or  if 
you  have  not  these,  take  a  cask  with  the  head  out,  which 
IS  generally  used  in  Germany.  l^Gx  a  few  juniper  ber- 
ries or  caraway  seeds  with  your  cabbage,  and  put  a 
layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  over  which  a  layer 
of  cabbage  four  or  five  inches  thick  should  be  placed. 
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Lay  them  evenly,  and  press  them  as  closely  down  as  you 
can ;  continue  tnus  to  nil  the  cask  within  an  inch  or  two^ 
\^ith  alternate  layers  of  salt  and  cabbage.  Cover  the 
top  with  a  layer  of  salt :  on  this  place  a  wooden  Hd  as 
large  as  the  head  oi  the  tub.  Place  iron  weights  on  the 
lid ;  and  as  soon  as  a  crust  is  formed  on  the  moisture 
produced  from  the  cabbage,  your  sauer  krout  is  fit  for 
use.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  airy  place.  Two  pounds  of  salt 
is  sufficient  for  twenty  cabbages. 

To  Dress  Sauer  Krout. — Take  the  sauer  krout 
from  the  tub  or  jar  with  your  hands  :  squeezing  it  as  dry 
as  you  can.  Put  as  much  as  you  want  into  a  large  stew- 
pan  with  a  small  knuckle  of  ham,  a  lean  piece  of  raw 
beef,  and  a  good  piece  of  butter.  Bacon  and  an  onion 
studc  with  a  few  cloves  may  be  used  if  you  have  no  ham. 
Cover  the  materials  with  sofit  water,  and  then  with  but- 
tered paper.  Put  them  now  to  boil,  and  when  they 
reach  the  boiUng  point,  put  them  on  a  back  stove  to  sim- 
mer, with  fire  over  and  under.  They  will  require  about 
four  hours  gentle  simmering.  When  tender,  take  out 
the  beef,  onion,  and  ham,  and  turn  the  whole  on  a  large 
sieve  over  a  dish,  into  which  the  liquor  may  fall.  Put 
half  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  stew-pan,  and  work  a  little 
flour  into  it  to  make  a  thin  roux. — (See  Sauces,)  After 
you  have  worked  this  over  the  fire  a  few  minutes,  dilute 
it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  liquor  from  the  dish  to 
bring  it  to  a  consistency  of  bechamel ;  season  with  pep- 
per. Throw  in  your  sauer  krout,  mix  it  well,  and  put  it 
in  a  basin  for  use.  Keep  it  covered  with  a  sheet  of  but- 
tered paper. 

German  Sauce  {Sauce  AUemande). — Put  in  a  stew- 
pan  the  half  of  the  velout6,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
consomme  of  fowl  and  mushrooms,  but  no  salt ;  place  it 
on  a  quick  fire,  stirring  it  till  it  boils  ;  then  set  it  in  the 
comer  of  the  stove,  cover,  and  let  it  reduce  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  ;  skim,  and  again  put  it  over  a  quick  fire, 
stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spoon,  to  prevent  it  catching  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  when  it  becomes  thick,  and  adheres  to 
the  spoon,  it  has  attained  its  point ;  take  the  pan  from 
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the  fire,  make  a  liuson  with  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  two 
spoonfiils  of  cream ;  pass  it  through  a  tammy ;  add  baH 
an  ounce  of  hutter  broken  in  small  pieces,  and  pour  it 
into  the  velout^,  stirring  it  carefully,  that  it  may  min- 
gle gradually  with  it.  When  thus  minted,  stir  it  con- 
tinually over  a  slow  fire  until  it  boils,  and  add  a  Httle 
grated  nutmeg;  pass  through  a  tammy. 

EoGS  (  German  way), — Break  e^;8  whole  in  a  dish. 
in  which  butter  is  made  very  hot;  put  a  little  peas-broili 
to  them,  and  beat  two  or  three  yolks  of  eg'gs  with  a  little 
milk,  and  then  strain  them  tnrough  a  woollen  cloth: 
take  away  the  broth  your  eggs  have  boiled  in,  put  jom 
yolks  of  eggs  above  it,  with  rasped  cheese,  and  give  tbefD 
a  colour. 

Celery  Soup  pob  Fast  Days. — Melt  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  stir  into  it  three  spoonfuls  of  flour;  this  must 
be  mixed  well,  but  not  browned.  Boil,  till  tender,  two 
heads  of  celery ;  mince  them,  and  stew  in  a  little  buttef; 
add  the  mixture  of  flour  and  butter,  then  to  the  whole 
pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  season  to  taste  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  chopped  parsley. 
Give  all  a  boil  up,  and  serve  with  thin  slices  of  bread 
fried  in  butter. 
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DUTCH  SOUPS  (DES  POTAGES  HOLLANDAIS). 

CsiiEBY  Soup. — Soak  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pearl 
barley  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it.  The  next 
day,  boU  your  barley  in  half  your  quantity  of  bouillon, 
with  five  or  six  heads  of  celery  cut  in  pieces.  When  the 
celery  is  tender,  and  the  barley  is  boiled  out,  rub  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  mix  it  with  the  rest  of  the  soup; 
set  it  on  the  fire  again,  with  a  little  boiled  celery  sliced, 
and  give  it  a  boil  up.  Take  the  yolks  of  four  or  ^ve 
eggs,  and  a  gill  of  cream  ;  put  them  in  a  tureen,  and 
beat  them  well  with  a  whisk ;  then  pour  the  soup  gently 
to  it,  beating  it  the  whole  time.  Serve  with  toasted 
bread. 

Soup  op  Eels,  Dutch  mode  (Potage  dAnguUles 
a  la  Hollandaise), — Make  a  consomme  as  usual,  sea- 
soned with  roots,  a  bundle  of  leeks,  celery,  and  chervil ; 
cut  a  middle-sized  eel  into  small  lengths,  and  throw  a 
little  sea-salt  over  it ;  an  hour  after,  wash  and  drain  it  on 
a  napkin  ;  put  in  a  stew-pan  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
with  a  pottle  of  mushrooms,  two  onions,  two  carrots,  two 
leeks,  and  a  head  of  celery,  the  whole  cut  small ;  add  a 
small  piece  of  garlic,  bay-leaf,  mace,  two  cloves,  and  a 
little  pepper ;  sweat  this  seasoning  a  few  seconds  over  a 
slow  fire,  then  add  two  large  spoonfiils  of  consomme  ; 
simmer  this  essence  for  an  hour,  and  squeeze  it  through 
a  tammy  upon  the  eels  in  a  saut^-plate,  and  boil  them 
in  it  slowly  for  twenty  minutes;  try  if  they  are  done 
enough;  then  take  them  up  and  lay  them  in  the  tureen, 
skim  the  liquor  from  them,  and  strain  it  through  a  silk 
sieve  into  a  puree  of  sorrel,  made  thus  :  stew  the  fourth 
part  of  a  sieve  of  sorrel,  with  two  lettuces,  and  a  handfiil 
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of  chervil;  having  drained  the  whole  on  a  sieve,  pound 
it  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  crumb  of  a  Frendi 
roll  soaked  in  consomme;  rub  the  puree  tJirough  the 
tammy,  and  mix  it  with  consomm^  boil,  and  skim  it ; 
then  add  a  liaison  of  ten  eggs,  and  pour  it  into  the 
tureen  containing  the  eel,  some  chervil  blanched,  small 
onions  run  down  to  glaze,  and  some  crusts  dried  in  the 
stove. 

Soup  of  Herrings'  Roes,  named  from  the  celebreUed 
Writer,  Erasmus  {^Potage  de  Laitances  de  JBTarengs  a 
VErasmi), — ^Prepare  a  puree  as  above;  saut6  in  batter 
twelve  soft  roes  of  hemngs  (disgorged  and  dried  on  a 
napkin),  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  drain,  and  lay 
them  in  a  tureen,  with  a  plate  of  small  quenelles  of 
carp,  a  quart  of  young  peas  plain  boiled,  and  chervil 
blanched ;  add  the  pur^e  when  boiling. 

Soup  of  Fish,  a  la  Flessingue,from  the  DiUchport  of 
that  name  (Fotage  de  Poisson  a  la  Flessingue). — Make 
a  consomm^  as  usual ;  blanch  a  quart  of  fresh  large  peas,  a 
handfiil  of  chervil,  and  two  lettuces  minced;  after  boiling 
half  an  hour,  strain,  and  poimd  well  the  peas,  with  a 
handful  of  sorrel  minced  and  sweated  in  butter,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  con- 
somme ;  rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy ;  make  a 
quenelle  of  cod-fish,  with  an  essence  of  mushrooms  ;  cut  a 
slice  of  salmon  into  escalopes,  throw  salt  over  them,  and 
an  hour  after  wash,  and  saute  them  in  butter;  boil  two 
small  slices  of  cod  from  the  thick  end  of  the  tail,  pre- 
viously salted  for  twenty  minutes,  and  when  it  will  leave 
the  bone  take  it  up,  and  break  the  fish  in  flakes,  placing 
them  in  the  tureen  containing  the  quenelles  moulded  in 
tea-spoons,  the  escalopes  of  salmon,  and  thirty  button 
muslurooms  ;  pour  in  the  puree  whilst  boiling,  previously 
clariBed  by  mixing  the  consomme  with  it. 

Compote  or  Partridges,  the  Dutch  Way, — Get 
four  or  more  partridges,  as  young  and  small  as  you  can  ; 
truss  them  as  boiled  fowls ;  pass  them  in  a  stew-pan, 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  a  small  onion,  stu£Fed  with 
two  cloves,  a  seasoned  £Biggot,   and  a  few  mushroom 
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pdiings,  a  few  green  onions,  and  a  few  pieces  of  streaky 
bacon,  cut  in  combs,  large  olives,  or  other  suitable  form, 
pepper-corns,  and  a  blade  of  mace.     Let   the  whole 
sweat  a  few  minutes ;  add    a  table -spoonful  of  flour ; 
saute  them,  till  the  butter  is  well  mixed  with  the  flour ; 
then  dilute  it  with  white  c6nsomm6,  sufficient  to  cover 
the  birds.     Let  them  simmer  on  a  back  stove  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  if  the  birds  are  very  young  ; 
skim  the  sauce  well ;  take  out  the  birds,  drain  them, 
and  take  the  strings  out;  put  them  in  another  stew- 
pan,  with  the  pieces  of  bacon  neatly  trimmed,  and  strain 
the  sauce  over  them.     Keep  them  hot,  and  a  few  minutes 
before  wanted  just  g^ve  diem  a  boil,  and  work  in  a 
liaison  of  four  or  five  yolks  ;  add  a  few  small  quenelles  of 
chicken  farce,  mushrooms,  button  onions,  and  a  little 
parsley  blanched  and  chopped  very  fine.     Finish  with  a 
little  salt,  lemon-juice,    and   a   small   piece  of  butter, 
worked  in.     Dish  them,  putting  combs  of  fried  bread 
between  each  bird.     Mask  them  with  the  sauce,  glaze 
the  fried  bread,  and  put  the  ragoClt  in  the  middle. 
Quails  are  to  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 
.Perch,  Dutch  Method  {Perches  a  la  ffollandaise). 
— The  perch  from  rivers  are  better  than  those  from 
ponds,  the  flesh  being  whiter,  firm,  flaky,  and  of  an  ex- 
quisite flavour,  digesting  with  much  facility,  and  is  of 
all  fish  the  most  nourishing;  the  very  large,  or  the  very 
small,  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  middling  size ; 
when  old,  the  flesh  becoming  tough,  and  losing  its  fine 
qualities  ;  when  young,  the  flesh  is  viscous :  nevertheless, 
the  larger  ones  are  more  sought  aflber  for  purposes  of  the 
table;  its  freshness  is  known  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  eye, 
and  red  tint  of  the  gills. 

Have  five  large  perch,  clean,  and  tie  up  their  heads, 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  wit^  a  lemon  cut  in  slices, 
an  onion  and  a  carrot  sliced,  whole  parsley,  thyme,  bay- 
leaf,  and  a  little  mace;  boil  nearly  naif  an  hour;  when 
done,  take  them  up,  lay  them  on  a  doth,  cut  off  their 
iins,  and  with  a  knife  take  off  all  the  scales  on  both 
sides;  then  dish  them  on  a  napkin,  placing  the  largest  in 
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the  middle;  surround  the  piece  with  potatoes  boiled  in 
salt  aud  water ;  stick  upright  the  red  fin  of  the  pereh 
down  the  centres  of  each  fish,  and  serve  two  boats  of 
melted  hutter,  to  which  add  salt,  pepper^  leocum-juiGe, 
and  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 

Cod,  Dutch  Fashion  ( CahUlaud  a  la  HoUandaise), 
•—The  flesh  of  the  cod-fish  is  very  white,  flakj,  aiui 
delicate,   less   firm  than  that  of   the   turbot,    and  of 
an  excellent  flavour,    very   nourishing,    and    of    easv 
digestion,  fitting  for  all  ages;  whilst  &e  salted  cod-fi^ 
digests  difficultly,  and,  though  soaked  in  river  water,  it 
remains  hard  and  stringy.     The  freshness  of  the  cod- 
fish may  be  easily  known  when  the  eye,  which  is  fuU 
and  rismg  from  the  head,  is  surrounded  with  a  fleshy 
substance,  transparent  and  red  ;  the  gills  should  be  red, 
the  flesh  firm,  the  skin  clear  and  spotted  partially  with 
yellow   fipots,  which   denotes  the  best  kind ;  choose  it 
short  and  round;  take  out  the  gills  and  the  entrails  at 
the  same  place,  cut  off  the  fins,  wash  it  in  a  quantify  of 
water,  drain  it,  put  in  the  inside  a  handful  of  salt,  and 
some  also  over  it,  leave  it  in  this  state  for  some  hours 
in  a  cold  larder;  in  summer  it  should  be  laid  in  ice ;  tifro 
hours  before  serving,  again  wash  it,  tie  up  the  head  with 
strings;  then  make  on  its  sides  six  lai^  incisions  in 
lines  inclining  towards  the  head,  an  inch  deep ;  make  it 
disgorge  in  cold  water  and  milk  three-quaiters  of  an 
hour;  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  with  the  belly  downwards 
upon  the  strainer  of  the  kettle,  which  should  be   half 
filled  with  boiling  water,  with  sufficient  salt  to  give  a 
flavour  to  the  fish;  add  to  it  a  pint  of  milk,  let  it  boil 
slowly,  and  when  the  flesh  at  the  incisions  begins  to 
open,  and  becomes  firm  to  the  touch  in  quitting  the 
bone,  take  it  up  and  dish  it  on  a  napkin,  stUl  keeping 
the    belly   downwards ;   siuround    it  with  groups    of 
potatoes   plain  boiled,  and  branches  of  parsley ;  serve 
mth  two  sauce-boats  filled  with  melted  butter,  adding 
salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  juice  of  a  lemon. 

Soles,  the  Dutch  Way. — Gut  your  soles,  take  off 
the  skin,  wash  and  clean  them  welL     Put  water  over  the 
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6re;  when  it  boils,  put  in  your  soles;  let  them  boil  a  lit- 
tle. Put  into  a  dean  stew-pan  over  the  fire,  chopped 
parsley  with  a  little  water;  the  water  being  boiled  away, 
and  wnen  you  are  ready  to  serve  up,  take  out  your  fish 
to  drain.  Put  a  little  butter  and  a  dust  of  flour  to  your 
parsley  to  thicken  your  sauce.  Take  off  your  stew-pan, 
dish  up  your  soles  with  your  parsley  sauce  over  them ; 
serve  them  up  hot  for  a  course. 

Salt  Con,  the  Dutch  Way. — Take  some  cod  well 
scaled,  and  the  whitest  you  can  get,  the  salt  being  well 
takea  off ;  boil  some  small  carrots  in  water,  then  throw 
your  cod  cut  into  slices  into  it.  Your  cod  being  done, 
dish  it  up,  and  with  each  slice  of  cod,  two  or  three  small 
carrots.  Take  some  parsley,  washed  and  cut  small, 
which  you  put  in  a  sauce-boat,  and  melted  butter  in 
another,  and  serve  up  your  cod  hot  for  entry;  mustard 
might  be  put  into  the  butter,  but  every  body  does  not 
like  it  so;  it  should,  however,  be  upon  the  table. 

An  Oyster  Pie,  the  Dutch  Way. — Take  some 
large  oysters ;  lay  in  your  baking-pan  an  abbess  of  fine 
paste,  and  put  over  it  some  butter,  with  rasped  crusts  of 
bread  and  parsley  cut  small ;  make  over  it  a  laying  of 
oysters,  put  more  butter  with  crusts  and  parsley  as  be- 
fore, then  make  a  second  laying  of  oysters ;  and  do  the 
same  as  before :  cover  your  pie  with  another  abbess, 
colour  it  with  eggs,  send  it  to  tlie  oven.  When  baked, 
dish  it  up  immediately,  without  taking  off  either  the  up- 
per crust  or  the  ^Eit;  add  only  to  it  a  lemon-juice;  serve  it 
up  hot  for  a  course. 

A  Jowii  OF  Salmon  aftee  the  Dutch  Fashion. — 
Take  a  jowl  of  salmon,  scale  and  wash  it  very  clean,  and 
put  some  water  upon  the  fire;  take  your  salmon  and  put 
it  upon  a  fish-plate,  which  you  put  mto  your  kettle;  put 
a  stew-pan  widi  a  little  vinegar  over  the  fire,  season  your 
salmon  with  salt,  some  onions  sliced,  thyme,  sweet  basil, 
and  parsley  in  bunches ;  then  put  your  vinegar  hot  over 
it,  moisten  it  with  boiling  water,  and  let  the  liquor  be  of 
a  good  taste ;  when  done  make  a  sauce  with  a  piece  of 
good  butter,  a  litde  flour  and  water,  a  dash  of  vinegar, 
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a  few  anchovies,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  some  shranpft  picked, 
and  thicken  it;  when  ready  to  serve,  dish  up  your  sal- 
mon. Let  your  sauce  he  well  tasted,  put  it  i;^K>n  the 
salmon,  and  serve  it  up  hot  for  your  eut^. 

Young  Turkeys  with  Oysters  Dutch  Way. — 
Take  a  young  turkey,  order  it^  and  make  a  ragoUt  as 
follows : — blanch  some  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  which 
you  keep  by  you,  and  pick  them  as  said  before;  put 
some  of  the  said  liquor  m  a  stew-pan  with  four  yolks  of 
^SS^9  a  bit  of  butter,  some  parsley  and  tarragon,  lemon 
cut  in  dice,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  The  whole 
being  well  blanched  on  the  fire,  put  your  oysters  into 
your  pan;  take  care  of  letting  your  sauce  curdle*  Your 
turkeys  being  enough  done,  cut  the  legs  and  wings,  but 
not  quite  off ;  cut  a  slice  on  the  belly,  and  squcteze  it 
between  two  dishes,  then  pour  your  ragout  of  oysters 
over  it,  and  serve  it  up  hot  for  first  course. 

Dutch  Sauce.— Put  into  a  stew-pan,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  flour,  four  spoonfuls  of  elder  vinegfu*,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a 
little  salt.  Put  it  on  the  fire  and  keep  eonstantly  stir- 
ring it.  When  it  has  become  thick  enough,  work  it 
well,  that  you  may  refine  it.  If  it  should  not  curdle, 
you  have  no  occasion  to  strain  it  through  a  tammy ; 
season  well,  and  serve  it  up.  Some  do  not  like  elder 
vinegar,  in  that  case  use  tarragon,  or  plain — ^but  odorous 
vinegar  is  preferable. 

Dutch  Sauce  por  Meat  or  Fish. — ^Put  six  spoon- 
fuls of  water,  and  fo\ur  of  vinegar,  into  a  sauce-pan 
warm,  and  thicken  it  with  the  yoU^s  of  two  eggs.  Make 
it  quite  hot,  but  do  not  boil  it;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve. 

Plukkefisk. — Plukkefisk  may  be  made  of  any  flat- 
fish. Boil  your  fish  and  remove  the  flesh  carefully  fipom 
the  skin  and  bones;  make  some  melted  butter,^  with 
floiur,  add  as  much  milk  by  degrees  as  will  bring  it  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream;  into  this  put  your  fish, 
with  a  little  salt  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  let  it  have  one 
boil;  then  pour  it  over  some  thin  slices  of  bread,  fried 
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in  hot  butter  and  lard,  strew  the  top  of  the  fish  about  an 
inch  thick  with  bread  crumbs,  pour  melted  butter  over 
it,  and  bake  it  in  a  Dutch  oven  till  nicely  browned. 

Fromage  of  Raspberries.-^ Add  to  half  a  pint  of 
raspberry-juice,  a  small  cupful  of  cherry-juice,  and  sugar 
to  your  taste.  Dissolve  in  water  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
isinglass,  strain  and  pour  it  to  the  juices.  Let  this 
remain  till  cool,  then  add  a  pint  of  cream  beaten  to  a 
thick  froth.  Continue  stirring  it  till  quite  cold,  then 
dip  a  mould  in  water  and  put  in  the  above.  To  be 
turned  out  the  next  day.  This  may  be  made  of  either 
the  juice  itself  or  of  the  preserved  fruit. 

White  Sago  Souf. — Wash  well,  and  boil  half  & 
pound  of  sago  in  four  pints  of  water  with  a  rind  of  a 
lemon,  add  four  ounces  of  raisins.  Beat  together  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  with  white  pounded  sugar  to  your 
taste,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  and  half  a  pint 
of  white  wine;  pour  the  soup  slowly  over,  beating  the 
eggs  and  wine  at  the  same  time.  The  sago  will  take 
about  half  an  hour's  boiling. 

Cream  Sauce. — Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
a  spooniiil  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  chopped  parsley,  chives, 
salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  into  a  sauce-pan,  with 
a  glass  of  cream  or  milk;  set  it  on  the  fire  and  keep 
stirring  it;  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Serve  with 
potatoes,  cod,  turbot,  and  salt-fish. 

Cold  Anchovy  Sauce. — Bone  the  anchovies,  mix 
with  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs,  add  the  yolk  of  a  raw 
egg,  a  Httle  mustard,  salt,  vinegar,  and  oil.  Set  the  bones 
of  the  anchovies  on  to  boil  in  a  little  water;  strain  and 
add  them  to  the  rest. 

Raspberry  Sauce. — Pulp  the  raspberries,  and  ex- 
tract all  the  juice,  to  which  add  sugar,  a  little  wine  and 
water ;  set  it  to  boil.  When  it  boils  add  a  spoonful  of 
potato-flour  and  cold  water.  Give  it  one  boil  up  and 
serve. 

Cherry  Sauce. — Take  half  a  pound  of  cherries, 
bruise  and  boil  them  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  strain, 
and  set  them  on  the  fire  again  with  the  addition  of 
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sugar,  cumamon,  or  the  peel  of  a  lemon :  just  before 
serving  add  a  spoonful  of  flour.  To  be  eaten  with 
plain  boiled  rice. 

MACEDoncE  OF  VeOetables. — ^Take  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  carrots  and  turnips,  cut  them  in  pieces  half  the 
flue  of  a  walnut,  put  them,  into  a  sauce-pan  vrith  some 
butter,  and  a  doxen  button  onions,  let  them  brown  g^entlj; 
wet  them  with  a  little  g^vy,  add  mushrooms,  young 
beans,  haricots,  and  Brussels  sprouts  (all  these  to  l^ 
previously  parboiled),  some  asparagus,  peas,  the  tops  of 
cauliflowers,  with  a  piece  of  sugar  the  size  of  a  widnut 
Let  them  simmer  for  a  short  time.  Add  a  little  flour  to 
thicken  just  before  serving.  It  may  be  served  as  a  dish 
alone,  or  as  a  garnish. 
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Sturgeon,  Imperial  Mode  (Esturgeon  a  rimperiale), 
— The  freshness  of  the  fish  is  known  hy  the  liveliness  of 
the  eye,  the  redness  of  the  gills,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
flesh,  which  should  be  of  a  yellow  tint,  being  then  more 
rich  and  delicate  than  when  whiter ;  choose  it  short  and 
round ;  having  cleaned  and  washed  it,  cut  off  some  of 
the  fleshy  parts  from  the  belly,  that  it  may,  when  dished^ 
lay  level ;  tie  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  a  kettle  with  a  large 
nurepoix  moistened  with  a  bottle  of  Hock,  another  of 
Madeira,  and  two  ladlefuls  of  consomme  (or  fish-stock, 
if  for  maigre),  cover  it  with  buttered  paper,  and  proceed 
in  all  things  to  dress,  dish,  and  decorate  this  fish,  as 
directed  for  the  Saumon  k  I'lmperiale  (see  that  article), 
and  serve  with  the  sauces  therein  specified  ;  the  piece  of 
fish  should  be  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  taken  from 
the  fish  about  six  inches  from  its  head. 

The  Russian  Countrywoman's  Soup  (Potage  de 
Choux  a  la  Paysanne  Russe), — Cut  in  small  pieces 
three  pounds  of  the  brisket  of  beef,  and  one  pouqd  of 
thin  streaky  bacon  ;  put  these  in  a  stock-pot,  add  beef- 
stock,  and  skim  it ;  two  hours  after,  mix  with  the  soup 
two  onions  sliced,  and  sweated  in  butter  ;  then  a  spoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  a  white  cabbage  cut  up,  washed  and 
drained;  boil  these  two  hours,  put  into  six  sausages, 
which  take  up  again  ten  minutes  afterwards  ;  skim  the 
soup,  and  serve.  This  is  the  common  soup  of  the 
Russian  people. 

Russian  Imperial  Soup  {Potage  Russe  d,  Vlmpe- 
riale), — Trim  in  small  escalopes  a  small  slice  of  sturgeon, 
and  throw  salt  over  it ;  cut  in  escalopes  the  fillets  of  a 
middling-sized  eel  and  a  sole;  proceed  with  the  essence 
and  the  fish  as  in  the  last  article ;  then  add  to  it  roots. 
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prepared  as  for  the  Julienne ;  boil  it  an  hour,  and  poor 
it  into  the  tureen  containing  the  escalopes  of  the  fish, 
some  smaU  whiting  quenelles,  with  whi^  mingle  pais- 
ley chopped  and  blanched  ;  add  twelve  livers  of  buriwts, 
and  twelve  roes  of  carp  dressed  in  salt  and  water. 

Russian  RissoiiES. — "Mix.  in  a  stew-pan  two  spoon- 
fuls of  flour,  four  eggs,  a  gill  of  cream,  a  grain  of  salt, 
and  a  spoonful  of  wanned  butter  ;  when  well  mingU 
pour  a  spoonful  in  a  frying-pan,  which  fry  as  paDCi^es ; 
being  coloured  on  both  sides,  place  them  on  a  \aige 
baking-sheet,  and  in  the  same  way  use  the  remainder  of 
the  batter,  making  a  dozen  of  these  omelettes  very  thin, 
which  cut  in  half;  trim  each  piece  to  a  long*  square)  ana 
place  on  each  some  forcemeat  or  minced  fowl  or  gaooe, 
prepared  as  for  croquettes;  roll  up  the  omelette  so  as 
that  the  farce  may  be  thoroughly  enveloped,  and  to 
secure  it,  wet  the  edges  of  the  omelettes  with  some  of 
the  batter ;  having  made  twenty-four  rissoles,  dip  ^^ 
in  six  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  grain  of  salt,  and  corer 
them  with  very  fine  bread  crumbs,  as  for  croquette^ 
crumbling  them  only  once,  and  lay  them  on  stew-pa^^ 
covers  ;  fry  them  of  a  fine  colour,  and  serve. 

Russian  Patties. — Chop  the  half  of  a  fiUet  o£bee(, 
which  has  hung  some  time,  and  mix  it  with  four  ounces 
of  butter ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  chopped 
mushrooms,  parsley,  and  shallot^  and  a  little  poultry 
glaze  ;  the  croustades  should  be  sheeted  somewhat  thick, 
as  the  crust  imbibes  the  bechamel ;  fill  them,  cover  thevn 
with  a  cover  of  puff  paste,  and  when  serving^,  mask  them 
with  a  little  sauce  tortue  ;  cover  them  again,  and  serve. 

Raised  Pie,  the  Russian  way. — Cut  in  scollops » 
small  slice  of  salmon  ;  pass  it  with  fine  herbs,  salt,  pep' 
per,  and  nutmeg.  Do  the  same  with  a  small  fat  li^^- 
Then  chop  twelve  yolks  of  eggs,  boiled  hard  ;  raise  the 
crust  about  seven  inches  wide,  and  four  high  ;  line  the 
bottom  and  sides  with  rice  stewed  in  consomm6  of  a  fowl; 
the  rice  must  be  cold,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  garnish: 
line  the  bottom  with  scollops  of  salmon,  on  which  stre^ 
yolk  of  egg  ;  place  on  this  half  the  scollops  of  fat  liver, 
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and  cover  them  with  jolk  of  egg.  Repeat  this,  and  on 
the  top  put  the  butter  with  the  fine  herbs,  in  which  you 
have  passed  the  salmon  and  fat  liver ;  cover  the  whole 
with  the  remainder  of  the  rice  ;  finish  as  before  directed; 
bake  it  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  serve. 

Oysters,  the  Russian  Fashion.  —  Your  oysters 
being  opened,  put  in  each  of  them  a  few  sweet  herbs, 
parsley,  chibbol,  and  a  sweet  basil  minced,  with  pepper, 
and  a  dash  of  white  wine.  Then  cover  them  with  their 
shell,  put  them  in  a  baking-pan,  with  fire  under  and 
over.  Being  done,  serve  them  up  hot  for  a  dainty 
dish. 

Young  Partridges,  the  Russian  Way. —  Take 
some  young  partridges,  which  being  picked  and  drawn, 
you  must  cut  them  af^r  the  manner  of  a  fricassee  of 
chickens  ;  do  not  put  them  in  water,  but  in  a  stew-pan, 
with  a  Httle  melted  bacon,  and  put  them  on  a  brisk  fire; 
where,  after  having  taken  two  or  three  turns  of  the  pan, 
wet  them  with  a  good  glass&l  of  brandy,  and  let  them 
keep  on  the  fire  till  it  goes  out  of  itself;  at  which  time 
put  in  your  pan  some  mushrooms  and  truffles,  with  some 
good  gravy  and  cullis,  and  then  put  them  on  a  moderate 
tire;  mind  to  take  all  the  fat  away,  and  being  ready  to 
serve,  put  therein  a  bit  of  fresh  butter,  with  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  and  being  in  their  dish,  serve  them  up  hot  for  a 
first  course. 

Fricassee  op  Young  Rabbits,  the  Russian  Way. — 
Your  rabbits  being  ordered,  and  cut  as  those  before;  toss 
them  up  over  a  brisk  fire,  with  some  melted  bacon,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  couple  of  onions.  Then  put 
in  it  a  couple  of  glasses  of  French  brandy,  keeping  it 
stirring,  whilst  your  brandy  bums  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
fiame  is  out,  put  in  a  small  ladleful  of  gravy,  and  as  much 
of  cullis ;  let  it  stew  slowly.  Add  some  mushrooms ; 
your  ragoOt  being  done,  take  off  the  fat,  dish  it  up,  with 
a  lemon-juice  squeezed  over  it ;  serve  it  up  hot  for  a 
first  course. 

Kaissett^  a  Russian  Dish. — Put  in  an  earthen 
pot  about  a  quart  of  fine  flour,  with  five  or  six  quarts  of 
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water;  let  it  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  during  nine  daj% 
stirring  it  now  and  then.  When  you  will  make  use  of 
it)  take  about  two  ladlefuls,  according  to  the  quantity 
you  will  make,  put  it  in  a  stew-pan  over  the  fire,  with  s 

rut  of  cream,  and  a  lemon-juice,  without  stirring  it 
soon  as  the  whole  is  turned  to  water  you  will  get  hands 
to  hold  the  sieve  to  strain  it  off;  throw  away  the  first  wa- 
tor,  squeeze  the  remainder,  put  it  again  in  a  stew-pan, 
season  it  with  a  little  salt,  and  set  it  to  boiL  When 
boiled,  put  it  in  shells  or  tin  vessels,  and  let  it  cool 
Then  turn  your  shell  or  vessel  upside  down  into  your 
dish;  put  some  good  cream  over  it,  and  serve  it  up  for  a 
dainty  dish. 

Tms  dish  may  be  served  up  with  sugar  instead  of 
cream. 

RUSSIAN  SOUPS  (DES  POTAGES  RUSSES). 

The  Ouka,  a  Russian  Fish  Soup  (La  Ouka^  Po- 
tage  de  Poisson  a  la  JRusse). — If  the  turtle  is  the 
national  soup  of  the  English,  so  is  the  ouka  that  of  the 
Russian  nation.  In  Petersburg,  its  chief  ingredient  is 
the  sterlet,  whilst  the  soup  here  described  is  made  with 
such  fish  as  the  markets  of  Paris  fiimish. 

Put  in  a  stock-pot  two  fowls  roasted,  the  under  nut  of 
veal,  and  the  beef-stock  necessary;  boil,  and  skim  it,  and 
add  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  two  onions,  a  bunch  of 
leeks,  and  a  head  of  celery  ;  after  five  hours'  boiling, 
take  off  the  fat,  and  strain  it  through  a  napkin ;  then 
raise  the  fillets  of  a  small  plaice  or  brill,  a  large  perch, 
and  a  middling-sized  eel ;  trim  them  into  small  escalopes, 
throw  a  little  salt  over  them,  an  hour  after,  wash,  and 
drain  them  on  a  napkin,  and  place  them  in  a  saute- 
plate;  prepare  a  quenelle  of  whiting,  with  a  pur^e  of 
mushrooms ,  then  mark  an  essence  of  the  fish,  putting  in 
a  stew-pan  the  trimmings  of  the  fish,  with  a  sole  cut  in 
quarters,  two  pottles  of  mushrooms,  two  onions,  and  two 
carrots  sliced,  some  parsley -roots,  a  piece  of  bay-lea^ 
thyme,  basil,  a  pinch  of  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  two 
cloves,   and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  consomm^ ;  simmer 
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this  essence  for  an  hour,  squeeze  it  through  a  tammy 
into  the  saute-plate  to  the  escalopes,  and  let  them  hoil 
geniiLj  for  twenty  minutes;  then  placing  a  cover  on  the 
fish  to  keep  them  from  falling ;  drain  off  their  liquor 
into  the  consomm6,  reducing  it  one-third  ;  mix  yriik  it 
afterwards  a  little  soirel  and  chervil  hlanched ;  and,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  pour  it  into  the  tureen  con- 
taining the  escalopes  of  the  fish,  the  quenelles  moulded 
in  tea-spoons,  and  poached,  hut  without  hoUing  in 
consomme,  and  a  plate  of  livers  of  hurhots  (lottes) 
disgorged  and  hoiled  in  consomm6  :  small  sturgeon  is 
considered  hetter  for  this  soup  than  the  plaice  ;  codfish 
is  also  good  in  its  formation. 

Soup  op  Fellets  of  Perch  ;  from  the  Empress 
Catherine  IL  (Potage  de  Filets  de  Perches  a  la 
Catherine  IL)  —  The  consomm6  being  prepared  as 
before,  trim,  in  small  escalopes,  the  fillets  of  three  perch, 
throw  salt  over  them  ;  an  hour  after  wash,  drain,  and  lay 
them  in  a  saute-plate;  afterwards  make  a  quenelle  of 
cray-fish,  with  cray-fish  butter ;  mark  an  essence  of  fish 
thus  :  cut  in  lengths  a  small  eel,  a  sole,  a  small  pike,  and 
the  trimmings  of  the  perch  ;  add  four  pottles  of  mush- 
rooms, two  onions  sliced,  parsley-roots,  two  cloves,  a 
pinch  of  pepper  and  grated  nutmegs  bay-leaf,  thyme, 
basil,  two  new  anchovies,  the  flesh  of  a  sound  lemon,  a 
bottle  of  Champagne,  and  a  little  salt ;  boil  it  slowly  for 
an  hour,  squeeze  it  through  a  tammy  upon  the  fillets  of 
perch,  which  boil  for  ten  minutes;  add  six  livers  of 
burbots,  six  roes  of  carp,  and  twenty-fomr  small  mush- 
rooms turned  and  very  white;  having  simmered  the 
escalopes  of  perch  for  some  minutes,  drain  them  and  lay 
them  m  the  tureen,  and  upon  them  place  the  livers,  roes, 
and  mushrooms;  pour  the  liquor  from  them  into  the 
consomme,  which  thicken  slightly  with  a  light  roux ; 
when  serving,  add  a  liaison  of  twelve  eggs,  and  four 
ounces  of  cray-fish  butter ;  stir  the  soup,  that  the  liaison 
may  mix  perfectly  smooth  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
boil,  pour  it  into  the  tureen,  adding  the  points  of  a 
bundle  of  asparagus,  prepared  as  for  an  entree ;  serve. 
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GiBLBT  Sour,  Gekman  Mode  (^Potage  d'Ahbatis 
dOie  a  PAUemande). — Have  four  sets  of  young 
giblets,  singe,  disgorge,  and  trim  them,  bland^  and 
put  them  into  daritied  butter  wherein  yon  have  £ried 
four  ounces  of  bacon  from  the  breast,  but  very  lean,  and 
trimmed  into  large  dice ;  mix  with  them  two  spoonfuls 
of  flour,  then  the  consomm6  prepared  as  usual,  with  a 
large  rooonful  of  blond  de  veau,  and  a  bundle  composed 
(^parslej,  young  onions,  or  chives,  half  a  clove  of  garlic, 
a  htUe  thyme,  basil,  savory,  and  bay-leaf ;  add  two  cloves, 
mace,  and  pepper ;  having  boilea  two  hours,  take  the 
fat  perfectly  £rom  the  soup,  and  try  if  the  feet  be  done 
enough ;  then  take  the  giblets  upon  a  large  baking- 
sheet,  remove  the  necks  and  Hvers,  trim  the  feet,  and  cut 
the  gizzards  in  escalopes,  whic^  put  in  the  tureen  with 
the  hacon ;  then  pass  the  soup  through  a  tanuny,  and 
reduce  it  a  little  to  render  it  stronger;  when  serving, 
pour  it  into  the  tureen,  adding  twenty  small  cocks' 
combs,  and  two  pottles  of  mushrooms  turned  very  white, 
and  also  the  liquor  from  them. 

Soup  of  Saueb  Kbout  ;  from  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander (^Le  Tschy ;  Potage  de  Chou  Croute  d  F Alex- 
ander),— Prepare  the  consonune  ;  pass  off  slightly  in 
clarified  butter  two  onions  cut  in  shoes ;  mix  with  them 
two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  two  pounds  of  sauer  krout, 
washed  and  squeezed,  and  the  juniper  berries  taken  out; 
two  hours  before  serving,  add  a  fat  fowl,  two  partridges, 
a  sweetbread,  and  the  half  of  a  tongue  salted  red; 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  take  them  up,  and 
when  cold  cut  up  the  fowl,  dividing  each  member  in  two 
parts ;  trim  the  flllets  only  of  the  partridges  ,*  cut  the 
sweetbread  in  escalopes,  and  the  tongue  also ;  lay  the 
whole  in  a  tureen  ;  three  hours  after,  whilst  the  soup 
is  boiling,  skim  it  well,  and  mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  sour 
cream,  with  a  pinch  of  pepper ;  pour  it  boiling  into  the 
tureen,  and  serve. 

Soup  op  Fowl,  Baden  Fashion  (Potage  de  Lait  de 
poulet  a  la  Baden). — Break  eight  yolks  of  eggs  in  a 
stew-pan,  mixing  with  t&em  gradually  one  pint  and  a 
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balf  of  milk,  a  little  salt,  grated  nutmeg  and  pepper ; 
strain  it  through  a  tammy,  and  pour  it  into  twelve  dsuiole 
moulds  carefully  buttered,  and  place  them  in  a  deep 
saute -plate  as  in  a  bain  marie  oyer  a  very  slow  fire, 
that  the  water  may  not  quite  boil,  but  keep  as  near 
.boiling  point  as  possible ;  place  fire  on  a  cover  over  them; 
an  hour  should  suffice  to  make  them  firm ;  leave  them 
to  cool  in  the  bain  marie  ;  when  serving,  turn  them  out 
on  a  small  cover ;  cut  them  equally  in  four  pieces,  and 
place  them  gently  in  a  tureen  containing  some  chervil 
blaiiched  ;  add  boiling  consomm^,  pouring  it  against  the 
sides  of  the  tureen  to  keep  the  timbales  entire. 

Otstebs,  the  Russian  way.-^Yout  oysters  being 
opened,  put  in  each  of  them  a  few  sweet  herbs,  parsley^ 
chibbol,  and  sweet  basil  minced,  with  pepper,  and  a  dash 
of  white  wine.  Then  cover  them  with  their  shell,  put 
them  in  a  baking-pan  with  fire  under  and  over.  Being 
done,  serve  them  up  hot. 
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POLONESE  SOUPS-<DES  POTAGES  POLONAIS> 

The  Ba&ch  {Le  Barch  ;  Potage  Polonais). — Po*  '^ 
a  stock-pot  a  roast  fowl,  an  under  nut  of  veal,  a  marrow- 
bone, one  pound  of  bacon  from  the  breast,  two  carrots, 
a  head  of  celery,  two  onions  stuck  with   six  cloves,  a 
bunch  of  parsley  tied  up  with  thyme,  bay-leaf,  bflsil^ 
mace,  and  one  ounce  of  whole  white  pepper ;  fill  three 
parts  full  with  a  liquor  from  beet-roots,  thus  prepared:— 
clean  twenty  fresh-pulled  beet-roots,  put  them  in  ^ 
earthen  pan  containing  a  bucket  of  river  water,  and  ax 
small  loaves  of  rye  flour,  to  create  a  fermentation  ;  cover 
the  pan,  and  lute  it  round  with  a  rim  of  soft  paste,  to 
close  it  hermetically,  thus  preventing  the  air  from  enter- 
ing ;  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  accelerate  the  fermeots- 
tion  ;  ten  days  after,  uncover  it,  when  it  will  contain  ft 
vinegar  from  the  beet-roots,  very  red  and  sour ;  moisten 
the  consomm6  with  this ;  having  skimmed  it,  give  it  au 
hour's  boiling  ;  then  add  a  duckling,  a  fat  fowl  half- 
roasted,  and  six  large  sausages ;  observe  the  stewio^  of 
these  articles,  as  also  the  bacon,  above-mentioned,  and 
gradually  take  them  up  as  they  are  done ;  take  one  of 
the  beets  which  was  used  in  making  the  Barch,  cut  it  n^ 
small  fillets,  as  for  the  Julienne,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  celery  and  onions  cut  in  the  same  manner  ;  pass  tbe 
roots  slightly  in  clarified  butter,  add  some  consomm^ 
taking  off  the  fat  carefully,  and  draw  them  down  to 
glaze ;   chop  four  ounces  of  fillet  of  beef,  with  four 
ounces  of  suet,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  sCnd  two 
yolks  of  eggs ;  pound  this  farce,  and  make  with  it  thirt)^ 
fimall  ravioleSj  which  simmer  ten  minutes  in  a  little  con- 
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soniin6 ;  with  the  rest,  make  small  quenelles  the  size  of 
filberts,  arrange  them  in  a  saute-plate,  with  clarified 
butter,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  colour  at  the  moment  of 
serving  ;  boil  three  eggs,  which  cut  in  two  lengthwise, 
take  out  the  yolks  and  pound  them  with  a  raw  yolk,  a 
little   salt,  pepper,    and  nutmeg,    a  little  horse-radish 
grated  fine,  and  chopped  parsley  ;  fill  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  again  with  this  preparation,  dip  them  in  an  egg 
beaten  up,  and  when  drained  cover  them  with  bread- 
crumbs,  and   a   moment   before   serving   £ry  them   in 
clarified  butter ;  let  the  consomme  boil  five  hours,  skim, 
and  strain  it  through  a  napkin,  and  clarify  it  as  usual ; 
run  it  down  to  a  light-coloured  glaze,  of  a  sharp,  but 
excellent  flavour :  during  its  reduction,  trim  an  ox  tail 
braised,  which  lay  in  a  tureen  ;  cut  the  bacon  in  square 
pieces,  ndse  the  fillets  from  the  fowl  and  duckUngs, 
divide  each  sausage  in  four  pieces,  and  lay  the  whole  in 
the  tureen ;  adding  the  quenelles  and  eggs  fried,  then 
the  vegetables  and  parsley  blanched;   cover,  and  set 
them  in    the    hot  closet;   scrape    a  beet-root  newly 
gathered,  which  pound  and  rub  through  a  tammy  to 
obtain  a  red  juice,  which  place  upon  the  fire,  and  when 
boiling,  pour  it  in  the  reduced  consomm6  to  give  it  the 
colour  of  claret ;  then  pour  it  boiling  into  the  tureen, 
with  a  little  whole  white  pepper  ;  serve  the  marrow-bone 
hot  on  a  plate,  with  fried  bread. 

SoiiES,  PoLONESE  MoDE  (  Soles  a  la  Polonaise). — Pre- 
pare marinade,  and  bone  the  soles  as  above  ;  spread  upon 
them  half  an  inch  in  thickness  a  queneUe  of  whitings, 
with  the  least  possible  anchovy  butter  mixed  with  it ; 
fold  them  up,  and  again  mask  them  with  quenelle, 
(using  half  a  hottle  of  Hock  and  the  usual  seasonings), 
reduce  the  liquor  to  a  glaze;  then  glaze,  dry  in  the 
oven,  and  re-glaze  the  fish  as  above ;  then  lay  upon 
them  tastefully  a  large  palm-leaf  of  fillets  of  soles  confi 
with  truffles,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  passed  off 
in  hutter ;  dish,  and  pour  round  the  fish  the  sauce 
^  la  Reg^nce,  adding  to  it  half  of  the  glaze  and  four 
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ounces  of  firesh  butter ;  serve  one-third  of  the  sauce  in 
a  boat 

YouHO  Paetridgi^s,  caixed  Bioocke. — Your  par- 
tridges being  roasted,  as  those  before  mentioned,  cot 
them  as  you  would  chickens  to  make  a  fricassee  of  them; 
then  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  broth,  a  cromb 
of  chibbol  hashed,  a  crumb  of  shalots,  a  little  pirsley, 
salt  and  pepper,  a  rocambole  well  minced,  a  small  hssd- 
fill  of  crumbs  of  bread,  some  zests,  with  the  juice  of  u 
orange ;  heat  them  a  little  on  the  fire,  and  give 
two  or  three  tosses  without  boiling ;  lay  them  in 
dish,  and  serve  them  up  hot  (or  a  &st  course. 

A  Fowl  WITH  Saffbon,  Polish  Wat. — Draw  a  fowl 
dean,  and  order  it  as  it  should  be ;  spit  it,  vn»pped  np 
in  slices  of  bacon,  with  paper  tied  round  it ;  take  a  gooo 
many  onions  cut  in  slices,  boil  them  in  a  stew-pan  witb 
brotn  as  white  as  possible ;  being  well  boiled,  stram 
them  off;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan,  and,  if  too  thick,  po| 
broth  to  them  ;  they  must  be  just  as  thick  as  a  cuUi^  ot 
ham ;  then  take  saffron,  dry  and  pound  it  well,  put  into 
a  cup  or  other  vessel  a  good  deal  of  it,  together  with  a 
little  hot  broth  ;  stir  it  well,  and  put  a  little  now  m 
then  in  your  cullis,  till  you  see  it  is  of  a  gx>od  cohvr; 
but  your  saffron  must  not  prevail.  Take  your  fowl  off 
the  spit,  cut  off  the  legs  and  wings,  and  put  them  m^ 
your  cullis,  and  serve  them  up  hot  for  entry.  At 
another  time  you  may  take  parsley  roots,  cut  in  shces ; 
boil  them,  and  put  to  them  the  same  cullis  as  t^^J 
with  the  saffron.  Instead  of  roasting  your  fowl,  boil  it 
in  a  kettle;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  be  enough,  if  it  t)^ 
good  and  tender;  cut  it  up  and  dish  it,  putting  your 
cullis  and  parsley  roots  over  it,  and  thus  serve  it  up  tot 
for  entiy. 

A  Weat*8  Tongxte,  Polish  Wat. — Take  a  nests 
tongue,  put  it  in  boiling  water,  and  take  off  the  slon : 
let  it  be  done  k  la  braise.  When  your  tongue  is  boiIefl» 
cut  it  in  two,  but  not  quite  off,  and  stick  it  with  p'^' 
served  lemon,  and  slices  and  sticks  of  cinnamon.     Tb^^ 
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put  in  a  stew-pan  over  the  fire,  a  bit  of  sugar,  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  a  little  gravy.  The  sugar  being  melted, 
put  in  your  tongue,  and  let  it  stew  a  little  while ;  then 
dish  it  up  with  your  sweet  sauce,  and  serve  it  up  hot  for 
a  course. 

Polish  Baba  (Baba  Polonois). — This  is,  according 
to  M.  Car^me,  the  invention  of  Stanislaus  Leczinski, 
King  of  Poland,  Grand  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar :  he 
denominates  him  a  prince  fort  gourmajid. 

Sift  three  pounds  of  flour,  prepare  one-fourth  for  a 
leaven,  with  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  yeast,  and  half  a 
pint  of  lukewarm  water,  as  directed  for  the  Brioche 
(which  see)  ;  then  make  afterwards  a  fountain  with  the 
remaining  flour  ;  add  one  ounce  of  salt,  four  ounces  of 
pounded  sugar,  half  a  pint  of  good  cream,  twenty  eggs, 
and  two  pounds  of  fresh  butter,  (in  winter  worked  with 
the  hand) ;  proceed  as  for  the  Brioche ;  and  having  added 
the  leaven,  when  properly  risen,  work  the  whole  well, 
and  spread  it  out  a  little  ;  make  a  hollow  in  the  middle, 
in  which  pour  a  glass  of  Madeira  wine,  and  an  inflision 
of  a  drachm  of  saflron  boiled  in  half  a  gill  of  water  ; 
strew  on  the  paste  six  ounces  of  currants,  picked  and 
washed,  six  ounces  of  raisins,  stoned  and  divided  in  half 
(these  should  be  prepared  beforehand),  and  one  ounce  of 
candied  cedrata  cut  in  small  pieces  ;  mix  the  whole  well 
together  ;  separate  an  eighth  of  the  paste,  render  it 
smooth  on  tlie  upper  side,  and  pick  out  the  largest 
pieces  of  the  raisins  £rom  its  surface  ;  line  a  mould  (of 
the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  and  weU  buttered)  with 
this  dough,  the  raisins  from  mdch  are  removed,  that  the 
sugar  tney  contain  may  not  cause  it  to  stick  to  the 
mould  in  baking :  the  same  attentions  during  the  fer- 
mentation and  the  baking  are  required  as  for  the  Com- 
piegne  cake,  vdth  this  mfference,  that  it  must  be  put 
in  a  cooler  oven,  giving  it  the  same  length  of  time :  its 
colour  should  be  of  a  fine  red,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
attain  it,  because  the  saffron,  with  the  sugar  and  wine, 
contribute  to  spoil  it ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  long 
in  the  oven  is  sufficient  to  change  this  beautiful  colour 
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to  a  gray  or  darker  tint :  it  is  essential  to  put  it  in  tKe 
oyen  the  instant  the  fermentation  is  perfect^  as  after- 
wards the  weight  of  the  nusins  will  cause  it  to  fiJl 
rapidly. 

Minced  Chickehs,  the  Poush  Watt. — Mince  the 
white  flesh  of  boiled  or  roafited  chickens,  ^whidi  ha?e 
been  served  the  day  before,  yery  fine ;  throw  it  into  a 
bechamel  ;  keep  it  hot  in  the  biun  marie.  Garnish  an 
entr6e  dish  with  six  fned  combs  of  bread,  the  ends 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  so  as  to  form  six 
partitions ;  in  each  of  these  lay  a  spoonful  of  the  minoed 
chicken,  and  an  egg  boiled  fire  minutes ;  on  each  egg 
put  a  larded  under  fiUet  of  chicken :  to  shape  these  to 
the  egg,  bake  them  on  bread  and  a  slice  of  £at  baoon. 
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Eggs,  Portuguese  Way.— Melt  sugar  with  orange 
water,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  a  little  salt ;  then 
put  them  on  the  fire  with  your  yolks  of  eggs,  and  stir 
them  with  a  silver  spoon  ;  when  your  eggs  stick  no  more 
to  the  dish  they  will  he  done  enough.  When  they  are  cold 
dress  them  like  a  pyramid,  and  garnish  with  lemon-peel 
and  march-pane.  You  may  also  serve  them  hot,  and 
dressed  in  their  dish,  strewed  with  sugar,  and  glazed  with 
a  red- hot  shovel.  At  other  times  you  may  pound  them 
in  a  mortar,  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  heets  done 
in  sugar,  and  strain  them  through  a  strainer ;  serve  them 
dry,  in  or  like  a  green  or  red  rock. 

Soles  in  the  Portuguese  Way. — Take  one  large, 
or  two  small :  if  large,  cut  the  fish  in  two ;  if  small,  they 
need  only  he  split.  The  hones  heing  taken  out,  put  the 
fish  into  a  pan  with  a  hit  of  hutter  and  some  lemon-juice, 
give  it  a  fiy,  then  lay  the  fish  on  a  dish,  and  spread  a 
forcemeat  over  each  piece,  and  roll  it  round,  fastening  the 
roll  with  a  few  small  skewers.  Lay  the  rolls  into  a  small 
earthen  pan,  heat  an  egg  and  wet  them,  then  strew 
crumhs  over;  and  put  the  remainder  of  the  egg,  with  a 
little  meat  gravy,  a  spoonful  of  caper-liquor,  an  anchovy 
chopped  fine,  and  some  parsley  chopped,  into  the  hottom 
of  the  pan;  cover  it  close,  and  hake  till  the  fish  are  done 
enough  in  a  slow  oven.  Then  place  the  rolls  in  the  dish 
for  serving,  and  cover  it  to  keep  them  hot  till  the  grs,yy 
haked  is  skimmed :  if  not  enough,  a  little  fresh,  flavoured 
as  ahove,  must  he  prepared  and  added  to  it. 

Portuguese  Stuffing  for  Soles  baked. — Pound 
cold  heef ,  mutton,  or  veal,  a  little ;  then  add  some  fat 
bacon  that  has  been  lightly  friedi  cut  small,  and  some 
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onions,  a  litde  garlic  or  Bha]ot»  some  parsiej,  asathtrrj, 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg;  pomid  all  fine  with  a  few 
crumbs,  and  bind  it  with  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  heads  of  the  fish  are  to  left  on  one  side  of  the  split 
part,  and  kept  on  the  outer  side  of  the  roll ;  and  when 
served  the  heads  are  to  be  turned  towards  each  other  in 
the  dish. 

Garnish  with  fined  or  dried  parsley. 

MuiCED  Besf,  the  PoaTUoiTESE  Way. — Chop  very 
fine  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  upper  fillet  of  a  sirloin  <h 
beef,  before  served;  previously  trimming  away  all  hi, 
nerves,  skins,  and  the  brown  outside;  put  it  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  to  which  add  about  half- 
a-pint  of  the  gravy  fit>m  roasted  joints  of  beef :  season 
with  a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  stir  it  over  the  &[e  till  tho- 
roughly warmed  through;  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  be 
spout;  add  a  little  glaze,  merely  shaking  the  glaze  brush 
over  it;  place  six  combs  of  fiied  bread  in  the  dish,  meet- 
ing in  the  centre;  fix  it  with  a  little  flour  and  white  of 
eg^,  the  dish  being  very  hot;  pour  the  mince  meat  into 
the  divisions,  in  each  of  which  put  a  fine  poached  egg,  or 
an  egg  boiled  hard;  sprinkle  the  eggs  with  a  little  pep- 
per, salt)  and  a  few  drops  of  glaze;  glaze  the  combs  of 
bread,  and  serve. 

AiTLES,  THE  PoBTUGUESE  Way. — Hollow  your  ap- 
ples, and  stick  into  them  preserved  lemon-peeL  Then 
take  some  cream  called  Patissiere.  Biscuits  made  with 
bitter  almonds,  and  marmalade  of  apricots,  and  mix  it  all 
together.  Lay  this  composition  in  the  bottom  of  your 
dish,  and  put  over  it  as  many  of  your  apples  as  your  dish 
will  hold;  fill  up  afterwards  the  nollow  part  of  your  lup- 
pies  with  the  rest;  strew  it  with  sugar;  bake  it  of  a  good 
colour;  and  serve  it  up  hot. 

A    MaTELOT,    WITH   SEVERAL   SORTS  OF    FiSH,    THE 

Portuguese  Way. — This  matelot  is  to  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  last  ragoilt,  with  the  addition 
only  of  some  leeks  to  your  fish.  This  matelot  is  never 
used  with  butter  and  flour  browned.  Leave  your  fish 
whole. 
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Lampreys,  the  Portuguese  Way. — Your  lampreys 
being  scalded  and  cleaned,  as  they  do  tenches;  cut  them 
lengthwise;  place  them  in  a  stew-pan,  with  some  red 
wine  and  a  lemon  sliced,  a  hunch  of  sweet  herhs,  a  hit  o£ 
sugar,  a  spoonful  of  oil,  a  lump  of  hutter,  some  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Then  boil  the  whole  on  a  hrisk  fire; 
put  in  some  onions,  garlic,  and  parsley,  cut  small. 
When  you  are  ready  to  serve  up,  take  out  the  bunch  of 
herbs;  put  a  great  deal  of  juice  in  your  ragoi^t. 

PoRTUGAii  Taut.—  Skirt  a  small  pie-dish  with  puff 
paste,  place  in  it  a  dozen  stewed  pippins,  over  them  a 
layer  of  apricot  jam,  then  make  the  following  custard : 
boil  in  a  pint  of  new  milk  four  bitter  almonds,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a  small  stick  of  cinnamon ; 
mix  the  milk,  &c.,  with  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  and 
pour  it  over  the  apples,  jam,  &c.,  and  bake  it  h^  an 
hour. 

Flank  of  AppiiE,  the  Portuguese  Way. — Turn 
thirty  apples,  with  a  scoop  cut  out  the  cores  of  ten  of 
them;  put  these  in  a  sugar  pan,  with  a  light  syrup  made 
of  six  ounces  of  sugar ;  let  them  be  done  rather  firm ; 
chop  the  rest  small,  and  boil  them  to  a  firm  marmalade 
in  the  syn:^  of  the  first,  with  the  zest  of  an  orange 
chopped  very  fine;  stir,  that  they  may  not  stick  to  the 
bottom ;  pass  them  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  add  two 
spoonfuls  of  apricot  marmalade  to  them.  Make  half  a 
pound  of  good  paste,  cut  the  sheet  round,  turn  it  up 
two  inches  all  round,  lightly  pinch  and  decorate  the  rim; 
put  four  spoonfuls  of  marmalade  in  this,  then  the  turned 
apples,  fiUed  with  apricot;  add  the  rest  of  the  marma- 
lade so  as  not  to  mask  them  ;  put  buttered  paper  round 
the  paste,  and  bake  the  flank  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 
^SS  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  oven,  strew  fine  sugar  over  it, 
and  glaze  it  with  the  salamander.  To  serve,  garnish 
with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  apple  jelly,  quince,  or  apricot 
marmalade.  A  preserved  cherry  may  be  put  on  each 
apple. 

Compote  of  Apples,  the  Portuguese  Way. — Cut 
your  apples  into  halves,  put  them  in  a  silver  plate  or 
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dish,  strew  sugar  under  and  over,  let  them  stew  gently: 
they  must  not  boil ;  put  fire  under  and  over  till  doe 
sugar  is  pretty  brown,  and  turned  into  caramel :  serve 
up  your  compote  as  hot  as  possible.  If  you  stew  your 
apples  in  a  baking-pan,  take  them  out  hot,  and  put  them 
in  a  dish.  These  apples  are  stewed  in  the  same  manner 
whole,  being  hollowed  in  the  middle  and  the  core  taken 
out,  putting  into  them  a  little  sugar  or  je]ly  of  currants, 
or  other  sweet  meat.  You  may  also  cut  small  some 
apples,  add  to  them  a  little  sugar,  rasped  lemon-ped 
and  a  dust  of  pounded  cinnamon  ;  this  being  well  mixed 
together,  fill  your  apples  with  it,  and  stew  them  the  same 
as  before. 

To  MAKE  PopuLO. — Populo  is  a  thin  and  lig^ht  rosa- 
Boly  very  fine  and  sweet  to  drink,  and  is  made  after  the 
following  manner : — take  three  pints  of  water,  boil  it, 
and  when  cool,  put  in  it  a  pint  of  clarified  sugar,  half  a 
glass  of  essence  of  distilled  anniseed,  as  much  essence 
of  cinnamon,  and  a  very  little  of  pounded  musk  and 
amber  prepared,  and  which  must  be  hardly  perceived. 
And  thus  they  make  the  true  populo,  observing  farther, 
as  with  all  other  rosasolis,  not  to  boil  the  sugar  too 
much  in  clarifying  it,  because  it  will  turn  candied  in 
the  rosasoly,  and  make  it  darkish.  The  populo  of  Mar- 
seilles is  subject  to  corruption,  because  it  is  made  with 
cold  water,  instead  of  being  boiled. 
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Soles  in  the  Hungabian  Mode  (Soles  a  la  Hon" 
groise), — The  soles  being  prepared  as  directed  in  the 
article  Soles  a  la  Gerfnaniqtie,  pour  a  spoonful  of  boil- 
ing consomme  into  the  ketde  to  obtain  all  the  essence, 
which  reduce  to  a  demi-glaze,  and  pass  it  through  a 
tammy  into  a  small  stew-pan  containing  a  sauce  of  Hock 
wine  for  pike,  and  to  which  add  the  soft  lobes  of  six 
dozen  oysters  blanched,  forty  button  mushrooms,  with 
their  liquor,  four  ounces  of  ^esh  butter,  and  a  pinch  of 
nutmeg:  this  ragodt  should  not  boil  lest  the  oysters 
become  hard;  pour  two-thirds  of  it  over  the  soles, 
and  serve  the  rest  in  a  sauce-boat. 

Pearl  Babley  Soup,  Hukgabian  Mode — (Fotage 
de  VOrge  perle  €t  la  Hongroise,) — Put  one  pound  of 
Frankfort  pearl-barley  in  a  large  basin,  with  four  spoon- 
fuls of  warm  water  to  soak ;  the  day  following  make  the 
consomm6  boil,  and  mix  the  barley  (which  you  have 
strained)  with  it,  stirring  it  that  it  may  not  become 
lumpy ;  boil  it  very  slowly  for  two  hours,  add  the  white 
parts  of  six  leeks  and  of  two  heads  of  celery  cut  in  small 
fillets  as  for  the  Julienne ;  mix  two  spoonfuls  of  flour 
with  some  cold  consomm6,  which  add  as  in  the  first 
article ;  add  a  little  sugar  and  some  nutmeg ;  boil  the 
soup  gently  for  an  hour,  skim  it  and  serve. 
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AMERICAN,  SWISS,  AND  FLEMISH 

COOKERY. 


Turtle  Soup,  American  Mode  {Potage  de  Tor^ 
a  VAmericaine). — The  Americans  proceed  in  the  pie- 
paration  of  the  turtle  as  described  in  the  chapter  on 
English  soups,  but  add  fillets  of  anchovies,  whi^  tss^ 
necessarily  cnange  its  flavour;  but  this  soup  is  as  follows: 
— having  skinned  an  eel,  cut  it  in  small  lengths,  slice  & 
carrot,  onion,  pottle  of  mushrooms,  and  parslej-roots, 
and  sweat  them  in  clarified  butter ;  add  a  baj-leai>  thjzQ^ 
basil,  a  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  Cayenne,  and  aUspioe; 
half  a  bottle  of  Champagpae,  and  the  trimmings  of  y^ 
eel ;  boil  slowly  for  an  hour,  and  strain  through  a  su^ 
sieve  upon  the  escalopes  of  eel,  which  boil  gently  wt 
half  an  hour,  then  drain  and  lay  them  in  the  ivre&^ 
which  put  into  the  hot  closet;  reduce  their  liquor^ 
half  glaze,  and  add  it  to  a  turtle-soup,  prepared  as  in  the 
article  Potage  Tortue  a  la  Frangaise, 

Swiss  Custards  {Flan  a  la  Suisse). — Put  in  a  ^ 
stew-pan  a  little  more  than  two  quarts  of  good  inifc 
and  eight  ounces  of  fresh  butter  ;  when  it  boils,  take  it 
off,  and  add  horn  eighteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  fc®" 
sifted  flour,  and  work  well  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  the 
paste  should  be  somewhat  sof^  and  not  lumpy ;  dry  i^ 
four  or  five  minutes  over  a  moderate  fire ;  change  the 
paste  into  another  stew-pan  ;  mix  with  it  six  ounces  ot 
fresh  butter,  and  one  pound  of  Gruy^re  cheese  grateflj 
and  a  small  Viry  cheese,  a  large  pinch  of  the  syrup 
through  a  sieve,  and  reduce  it  to  a  jelly,  as  usuft"y 
done  :  boil  well  some  rice,  and  add  to  it  twelve  ounces 
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of  muscadel,  or  Smyrna  raisins,  or  currants ;  arrange 
the  rice  and  apricots  in  layers,  pouring  on  each  layer 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup,  or  else  preserve 
it  to  mask  the  flan  at  the  moment  of  serving ;  hut  the 
hest  method  is  to  mix  it  with  the  fruit ;  peaches,  plums 
and  cherries  may  he  thus  served. 

Eggs,  Swiss  Fashion. — Heat  hutter  very  hot  in  a 
dish,  drop  eggs  whole  into  it,  and  having  hreaded  them, 
and  powdered  them  with  a  hash  of  pike  and  rasped 
cheese,  give  them  a  fine  colour. 

Flemish  Soup. — Shoe  six  onions ;  cut  six  heads  of 
celery  into  small  pieces,  and  slice  ahout  twelve  potatoes; 
put  ahout  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  stew- 
pan,  and  half  a  pint  of  water ;  set  it  on  a  stove  to  boil 
very  slow  for  an  hour ;  then  fill  up  the  stew-pan  with 
stock;  let  it  boil  an  hour,  or  until  the  potatoes,  &c., 
are  dissolved  ;  then  rub  it  through  a  tammy,  and  put  a 
pint  of  cream ;  put  it  into  a  small  soup-pot  to  keep  hot ; 
the  cream  should  be  boiled  before  it  is  put  to  the  soup. 

N.  £.  If  for  meagre,  use  water  instead  of  stock. 
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To  MAKE  Coffee,  by  a  simple  and  good  method.-^ 
Pour  boiling  water  in  the  proportion  of  six  cupfuls  to 
one  cupful  of  freshly-ground  coffee.  Let  this  be  on  »« 
point  of  boiling  for  two  or  three  minutes,  held  over  tte 
6re,  and  taken  off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  keep  up  uie 
temperature,  but  not  to  permit  any  violent  ehuw^^^- 
Pour  out  a  cupful  two  or  three  times,  returning  it ;  ^ 
set  the  coffee-pot  on  the  hob  to  keep  hot,  while  tbf 
coffee  clears.  By  attending  to  the  above  receipt,  no 
isinglass,  whites  of  eggs,  &c.,  will  be  required  to  clear  it. 
The  bad  quality  of  English  coffee  is  become  a  sort  rf 
national  reproach.  Its  capital  defect  is  a  want  <^ 
material,  or  that  material  having  either  lain  too  lon^  ^ 
powder,  or  in  roasted  berries.  Coldness  is  the  reproacb 
of  our  coffee  even  more  than  muddiness.  The  coffe*' 
berries  ought  also  to  be  of  proper  age,  as  the  quality  <» 
the  raw  berry  improves  by  keeping  for  three  or  w^ 
years.  Good  cream  is  essential  to  good  English  coffin- 
Lisbon  sugar,  or  pounded  white  candy,  is  often  ordered. 
We  can  see  no  reason  for  this,  except  that  they  dissol^J 
quickly,  notwithstanding  the  cream  being  usually  pourea 
into  the  dishes  before  the  hot  coffee. 

To  MAKE  Coffee  {Another  way\ — Put  two  otmcf* 
of  fresh-ground  coffee,  of  the  best  quality,  into  a  cone^' 
pot,  and  pour  eight  coffee-cups  of  boiling  water  on  i* ' 
let  it  boil  six  minutes,  pour  out  a  cupfm  two  or  thr"^ 
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times,  and  return  it  again  ;  then  put  two  or  three 
isinglass  chips  into  it,  and  pour  one  large  spoonful  of 
boiling  water  on  it  ;  boil  it  nve  minutes  more,  and  set 
the  pot  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot  for  ten  minutes,  and 
you  will  have  coffee  of  a  beautiful  clearness. 

To  MAKE  Chocoi^ate. — Boil  equal  quantities  of  good 
new  milk  and  water.  Scrape  down  the  chocolate  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  and  quantity  wanted,  and  take 
the  milk  and  water  off  the  fire.  Throw  in  the  chocolate 
and  sugar,  and  mill  it  well  and  rapidly,  that  it  may  be 
served  with  the  froth  on  it,  and  completely  blended  with 
the  milk.  Chocolate  is  sometimes  made  in  gruel  for 
delicate  persons.  Wher^  much  is  used,  it  is  thought  an 
economical  plan  to  make  a  pint  of  very  strong  chocolate, 
and  to  boil  up  a  couple  or  three  spoonfuls  of  this  in  milk, 
water,  and  sugar,  as  it  is  wanted,  milling  it  weU.  It  is 
best  fresh  made,  if  possible. 

Arbow-boot  Jelly. — Of  this  beware  of  having  the 
wrong  sort,  for  it  has  been  counterfeited  with  bad  effect. 
If  genuine,  it  is  very  nourishing,  especially  for  weak 
bowels.  Put  into  a  sauce-pan  half  a  pint  of  water,  a 
glass  of  sherry  or  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  grated  nutmeg, 
and  fine  sugar ;  boil  once  up,  then  miz  it  by  degrees 
into  a  dessert-spoonful  of  arrow-root,  previously  rubbed 
smooth,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  cold  water  ;  then  retiurn 
the  whole  into  the  sauce-pan  ;  stir  and  boil  it  three 
minutes. 

Tapioca  Jelly. — Choose  the  largest  sort;  pour  cold 
water  on  to  wash  it,  two  or  three  times;  then  soak  it  in 
fresh  water  five  or  six  hours,  and  simmer  it  in  the  same 
imtil  it  become  quite  clear;  then  put  lemon-juice,  wine, 
and  sugar.  The  peel  should  have  been  boiled  in  it. 
It  thickens  very  much. 

Meat  Cubbubed, — A  good  Dinneb  fob  an  Inva- 
lid.— Cut  veal,  beef,  or  mutton,  lean  but  juicy,  into 
small  bits.  Beat  them  slightly ;  run  them  on  wire 
skewers,  and  fasten  these  to  the  roasting-jack.  Baste 
well  with  their  own  drippings,  using  a  little  butter  at 
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first;  dust  with  salt  when  ready,  and  pepper  or  cunr- 
powder,  at  discretion.  Serve  ^ther  with  g^nlled  toa^ 
or  dry  rice. 

A  chidcen  or  rabbit  may  be  skinned,  quartered,  and 
done  as  above.  Cubbubed  curry  is  made  as  any  other 
cuny,  but  half  of  the  meat  is  poi^  fresh  or  piekled,  and 
more  garlic  and  turmeric  than  are  erer  employed  in  oar 
cookery.  Fresh  pork  in  any  form  of  fry  or  cuiry  is  not 
relished  in  this  country,  and  is  seldom  seen,  save  peihi^ 
of  necessity,  on  board  of  ship.  If  for  a  landwaid 
dinner,  we  would  recommend  a  large  allowance  of  add. 

To  Scald  Cbeam,  as  in  the  West  of  CnoxiAiid. 
— In  winter  let  the  milk  stand  twenty-four  hours,  in  the 
summer  twelve  at  least;  then  put  the  pan  on  a  hot 
hearth,  if  you  have  one;  if  not,  set  it  in  a  wide  brass 
kettle  of  water,  large  enough  to  receive  the  pan;  It 
must  remain  on  the  fire  till  quite  hot,  but  on  no  account 
boil,  or  there  will  be  a  skin  instead  of  a  cream  upon 
milk.  You  will  know  when  done  enough,  by  the  undu- 
lations on  the  surface  looking  thick,  and  having  a  ring 
round  the  pan  the  size  of  the  bottom.  The  time  re- 
quired to  scald  cream  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pan, 
and  the  heat  of  the  fire;  the  slower  the  better.  Be- 
move  the  pan  into  the  dairy  when  done,  and  skim  it 
next  day.  In  cold  weather  it  may  stand  thirty-sii 
hours,  and  never  less  than  two  meais.  The  butter  is 
usually  made  in  Devonshire  of  cream  thus  prepared,  and 
if  properly  it  is  very  firm. 

Hungary  Water. — ^To  one  pint  of  highly-recced 
spirits  of  wine  put  an  ounce  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  two 
dbrachms  of  essence  of  ambergris;  shake  the  bottle  well 
several  times,  then  let  the  cork  remain  out  twenty-four 
hours.  After  a  month,  during  which  time  shake  it 
daily,  put  the  water  into  small  bottles. 

Honey  Water. — Take  a  pint  of  spirit  as  above, 
and  three  drachms  of  essence  of  ambergris;  shake  them 
well,  daily. 

Latender  Water. — Take  a  pint  of  spirit  as  above, 
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essential  of  lavender  one  ounce,  essence  of  ambergris 
two  drachms;  put  all  into  a  quart-bottle,  and  shake  it 
extremely  well. 

Fumigating  Mixture  for  Sick  Chambers. — 
Two  ounces  of  salt  dried,  two  ditto  of  nitre.  Mix  and 
put  to  them  in  a  stoneware  basin  or  plate,  half  an  ounce 
of  water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  good  sulphuric  acid. 
Remove  all  polished-metal  articles  from  the  room,  as  the 
vapour  would  rust  them,  and  close  all  doors  and  win- 
dows. To  procure  more  advantage,  when  the  process 
appears  to  cease,  place  the  basin'  on  hot  sand. 

To  Clean  Plate.  —  Boil  an  ounce  of  prepared 
hartshorn-powder  in  a  quart  of  water;  while  on  the 
fire,  put  into  it  as  much  plate  as  the  vessel  will  hold  ; 
let  it  boil  a  little,  then  take  it  out,  drain  it  over  the 
sauce-pan,  and  dry  it  before  the  fire.  Put  in  more,  and 
serve  the  same,  till  you  have  done.  Then  put  into  the 
water  some  clean  linen  rags,  till  all  be  soaked  up. 
When  dry,  they  will  serve  to  clean  the  plate,  and  are 
the  very  best  things  to  clean  the  brass  locks,  and  finger- 
plates of  doors.  When  the  plate  is  quite  dry,  it  must 
be  rubbed  bright  with  leather.  This  is  a  very  nice 
mode.  In  many  plate-powders  there  is  a  mixture  of 
quicksilver,  which  is  very  injurious;  and,  among  other 
disadvantages,  it  makes  silver  so  brittle,  that  from  a  fall 
it  will  break. 

White  Wine  Whet. — Put  half  a  pint  of  new  milk 
on  the  Bre  ;  the  moment  it  boils  up,  pour  in  as  much 
good  raisin  wine  as  will  completely  turn  it,  and  it  looks 
clear  ;  let  it  boil  up,  then  set  the  sauce-pan  aside  till 
the  curd  subsides,  but  do  not  stir  it.  Pour  the  whey 
off,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a  bit 
of  white  sugar.  Thus  you  will  have  a  whey  perfectly 
cleared  of  milky  particles,  and  as  weak  as  you  choose  to 
make  it. 

A  MOST  pleasant  Drink.  —  Put  a  tea-cupful  of 
cranberries  into  a  cup  of  water,  and  mash  them.  In 
the  mean  time  boil  two  quarts  of  water  with  one  large 
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rooonful  of  oatmeal  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel  ;  tJien  add 
the  cranberiies,  and  as  much  fine  Lisbon  sugar  as  shall 
leave  a  smart  flavour  of  the  fruit ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  sherry,  or  less,  as  may  be  prop^  ;  boil  all  for 
naif  an  hour,  and  strain  off. 

For  chaffed  Lips. — Put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  oi 
benjamin,  storax,  and  spermaceti,  twopenny-worth  of 
alkanet-root,  a  large  juicy  apple  chopped,  a  bunch  of 
black  grapes  bruised,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  unsaked 
butter,  and  two  ounces  of  bees'-waz,  into  a  new  tin 
sauce -pan.  Mix  well,  and  let  it  remain  till  cc^d.  A 
little  to  be  applied  on  going  to  bed. 

To  CLEAN  Carpets. — Take  up  the  carpet^  let  it  be 
well  beaten,  then  well  brushed  on  both  sides  with  a 
hand-brush  ;  turn  it  the  right  side  upwards,  and  scour  it 
with  ox-gall,  and  soap  and  water,  very  clean,  and  diy  it 
with  linen  cloths.  Then  lay  it  on  grass,  or  bang^  it  up 
to  dry. 

Grapes  in  Branbt. — Pick  thoroughly  some  good 
sound  grapes,  put  them  into  bottles  with  clarified  sugar, 
fill  them  up  with  brandy,  and  stop  them  close.  Ver- 
juice may  be  done  in  the  same  manner ;  but  before  they 
are  put  into  the  bottles,  throw  them  into  boiling'  water, 
out  of  which  they  must  be  taken  directly. 

To  make  Essence  of  all  sorts  of  Flowsbs,  to 
SERVE  to  flavour  Liqueurs,  &c. — Take  a  pound  of 
flowers,  of  what  sort  you  please,  and  put  it  into  an 
earthen  or  stone  pot  or  pan,  with  three  pounds  of 
powdered  sugar  ;  then  make  a  layer  of  sugar,  a  layer  of 
flowers,  and  so  on,  tiU  you  have  used  the  whole.  This 
done,  cover  them  up  close,  and  place  them  in  a  cool 
cellar  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  that  let  it  be  placed 
in  the  sun  or  on  a  stove  for  twenty  hours ;  after  which, 
let  it  drain  on  a  sieve  (not  to  be  pressed  through),  and 
bottle  the  liquid  that  comes  from  it ;  stop  the  bottles 
very  close.  This  can  be  used  to  flavour  all  kinds  of 
liqueurs  or  other  things  for  which  it  may  be  wanted. 

Herbs,  and  when  in  Season. — Basil  is  in  the  best 
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state  for  drying,  from  the  middle  of  Aug^t  and  three 
weeks  after.  Knotted  marjoram,  from  the  beginning  of 
July  and  during  that  month.  Orange-thyme,  in  June 
and  July.  Mint,  the  latter  end  of  June  and  during  July. 
Sage,  in  August  and  September.  Chervil,  in  May,  June, 
and  July.  Tarragon,  in  June,  July,  and  August.  Pars- 
ley, fennel,  elder-flowers,  and  orange-flowers,  in  May 
June,  and  July.  Savoury  (summer)  end  of  July  and 
throughout  August.  Savoury  (winter)  end  of  July  and 
throughout  August. 

To  LOOSEN  Glass  Stoppers  of  Bottles. — With  a 
feather  rub  a  drop  or  two  of  salad  oil  round  the  stopper, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  or  decanter,  which  must 
then  be  placed  before  the  Are,  at  a  short  distance  ;  the 
heat  will  cause  the  oil  to  insinuate  itself  between  the 
stopper  and  the  neck.  When  the  bottle  or  decanter  has 
grown  warm,  gently  strike  the  stopper  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other,  with  any  light  wooden  instru- 
ment ;  then  try  it  with  the  hand :  if  it  will  not  yet 
move,  place  it  again  before  the  fire,  adding  another  drop 
of  oil.  After  a  while  strike  again  as  before;  and  by 
persevering  in  this  process,  however  tightly  it  may  be 
fastened  in,  you  will  at  length  succeed  in  loosening  it. 

To  MAKE  EXCELLENT   StARCH    FROM   POTATOES. 

Wash  potatoes  well  in  clean  water,  so  that  not  the  least 
earth  or  dirt  may  be  left  upon  them,  pare  them  lightly, 
or  scrape  them  so  as  not  to  let  the  least  skin  remain. 
Then  take  several  earthen  pans,  half  filled  with  pure 
water,  and  a  tin  grater  as  fine  as  those  used  for  gvating 
sugar.  Rest  the  grater  upon  the  bottom  of  the  earthen 
pan  in  the  water,  and  thereon  grate  the  potatoes  as  you 
do  citrons  and  quinces,  moistening  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  taking  care  not  to  press  the  potatoes  too  hard 
upon  the  grater.  The  grated  potato  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  ;  when  the  pans  are  all  filled  let  them  stand  till 
they  be  well  settled,  then  pour  off  the  water  by  inclining 
them  very  gently,  lest  the  finest  part  of  the  grated 
substance  should  run  off  along  wim  the  water.     The 
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gyrated  potato  may  then  be  put  into  fewer  pans,  eacli 
being  filled  within  four  or  nve  fingers'  breadth  of  the 
top,  and  then  filled  up  with  pure  water.  Let  the  matter 
be  well  stirred  about  and  washed,  and  when  it  has  stood 
to  settle,  let  the  pan  be  inclined,  and  the  water  poured 
off  as  before.  These  lotions,  with  fresh,  clear  water, 
must  be  several  times  repeated,  till  at  length  the  grated 
potato  will  become  as  white  as  snow,  and  incomparablj 
fine  and  small,  and  not  run  into  little  lumps  or  masses, 
like  the  common  starch.  These  are  the  signs  of  its 
being  sufficiently  washed  and  ready  to  set  out  to  dry  m 
the  sun. 

To  PRESERVE  Cream  for  SEVERAii  Months. — IKs- 
solve  twelve  ounces  of  white  sugar  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  over  a  moderate  fire.  After  the 
solution  has  taken  place,  the  sugar  ought  to  be  boiled 
for  about  two  minutes  in  an  earthen  vessel,  when  twelve 
ounces  of  new  cream  should  be  immediately  added,  aod 
the  whole  thoroughly  mixed  while  hot.  Let  it  then 
gradually  cool,  and  pour  it  into  a  bottle,  which  must  be 
carefully  corked.  If  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  sweet  state  for 
several  weeks,  and  even  months  ;  and  as  sugar  is  com- 
monly wanted  when  there  is  occasion  for  cream,  the 
cream  is  thus  preserved  without  any  sort  of  additional 
expense. 

To  FRESERTE  POTATOES  FROM  Frost. — The  method, 
as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  to  dig 
in  a  very  dry  spot,  trenches,  sij^feet  wide  and  eighteen 
inches  deep  ;  spread  straw,  to  pile  the  potatoes  into  the 
shape  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  to  cover  tight  and  close 
witn  straw,  six  inches  thick,  and  then  with  earth,  fifWn 
to  eighteen  inches  more,  flatted  reg^arly  and  firmly, 
and  sharp  at  top,  raised  from  three  to  nve  feet  above 
ground.  If  there  should  be  any  apprehensions  of 
moisture,  dig  a  trench  at  a  few  y^uds  off,  deeper  than 
that  in  which  the  potatoes  are  laid.  The  drier  they  are, 
when  thus  packed  up,  the  safer  they  will  be. 
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To  PREVENT  THE  FREEZING  OF  WaTEB   IN  PiPES  IN 

Winter. — By  tjring  up  the  ball  cock,  during  the  frost, 
the  freezing  of  pipes  wUl  often  be  prevented  ;  in  fact,  it 
will  always  be  prevented  where  the  main  pipe  is  higher 
than  the  cistern  or  other  reservoir,  and  the  pipe  is  laid  in 
a  regular  inclination  from  one  to  the  other,  for  then  no 
water  can  remain  in  the  pipe ;  or  if  the  main  is  lower 
than  the  cistern,  and  the  pipe  regularly  inclines,  upon 
the  supply  ceasing,  the  pipe  will  immediately  exhaust 
itself  into  the  main.  Where  water  is  in  the  pipes,  if  each 
cock  is  left  a  little  dripping,  this  circulation  of  the  water 
will  frequently  prevent  the  pipes  from  being  frozen. 

To  Cure  the  Ring-worm. — The  following  may  be 
applied  night  and  morning  :— 

Tincture  of  muriated  iron,  two  drachms  ;  water,  two 
oimces.     Mix  well,  and  bathe  the  ring-worm  with  it. 

Or  the  following  ointment  may  be  used : — 

White  precipitate  powder,*  twenty  grains ;  refined 
sugar  of  lead,  ten  grains ;  hog*s-lard,  one  ounce.  Well 
mixed.  The  ring-worm  to  be  rubbed  with  a  little  night 
andmoming.^ 

The  following  opening  powder  may  be  given  in  the 
morning  once  or  twice  a  week  : — 

Calomel,  one  grain  ;  powdered  jalap,  eight  grains. 
To  be  well  mixed,  and  taken  in  a  Httle  milk  or  sugar 
and  water. 

£ssence  of  Soap  for  Shaving. — Rub  well  in  a 
marble  mortar  an  ounce  of  Castile  soap,  with  two  drachms 
of  salt  of  tartar;  add  by* degrees  half  a  pint  of  fine  laven- 
der-water, with  two  grains  of  camphor  dissolved  in  it. 
When  the  whole  is  well  incorporated  together,  filter  it, 
and  keep  it  in  closely-stopped  bottles.  For  use,  put  ten 
drops  into  a  small  wme-glassful  of  water  ;  dip  the  shav- 
ing-brush into  the  water,  and  by  rubbing  it  on  the  face, 
a  fine  lather  will  be  immediately  obtained. 

*  The  white  precipitate  powder  is  a  poison,  and  must  be  care- 
fully secured  f]X)m  ail  accident. 
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To  BEMOVE  lBON-MOtJi4DS  FBOM  LiNEif.— -Tartaric 
acid,  half  an  ounce,  three  pence;  powdered  salt  of  somi, 
half  an  ounce,  one  penny.  "Mix. ;  use  it  thus :  pat  boil- 
ing water  into  a  basin;  then  put  a  pewter  plate  upon  it: 
wet  the  spot  with  water;  dip  your  finger  into  the  powder, 
or  put  a  small  quantity  to  the  spot ;  mb  it  gently,  and 
the  ink,  or  iron,  or  iron-mould,  will  entirely  disappear 
without  any  injury  to  the  lace,  lawn,  muslin,  &c. 

To  Wash  Goij>  Ornaments. — Warm  suds  of  deli- 
cate soap,  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  sal  Yolatile  in  it. 

How  TO  Destbot  Bugs. — Spirits  of  wine  and  spirits 
of  turpentine  of  equal  quantities;  put  tiiis  on  with  a  brosh 
to  every  part  of  the  furniture,  where  there  is  an  angle  or 
crevice,  applying  a  light  to  it  immediately.  This  onlj 
will  effectually  kill  the  vermin  and  their  egg^;  no  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended,  if  proper  caution  be  used,  jnot 
will  it  leave  the  least  trace  or  mark,  if  the  spirits  be  good. 
The  bed  curtains  should .  be  previously  taken  to  pieces  ] 
and  when  put  up  again,  it  is  advisable  to  anoint  all  the 
joinings  with  the  following  mixture  : — quarter  of  a  pound 
of  pounded  stavesacre,  one  pound  of  soft  soap,  boiled  one 
hour  in  chamber-ley  to  the  consistency  of  cream  ;  with 
this,  the  low  edge  of  the  plinth  where  it  unites  with  tbe 
floor  should  be  well  washed.  The  hems  of  the  bed-fb^ 
niture,  and  the  edges  of  the  beds  and  mattresses  may  be 
lightly  touched  with  spirits  of  wine  alone,  and  then  fired 
vnth  good  effect,  so  also  must  the  sacking  bottom,  and 
its  hems,  and  holes.  Lath  bottoms  are  far  preferable  to 
beds. 

Anotheb  Receipt  foa  Destroying  Bugs. — ^Mer- 
curial ointment  mixed  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  soft 
soap  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  applied  to  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  room  and  furniture. 

A  Cube  foe  CHiiiSLAiNS.  —  Strong  white  mustard 
pounded,  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream,  rubbed  on  every  night,  letting  it  dry  on  the  chil- 
blain, and  washing  it  off  in  the  morning  vrith  rain-water. 

Cure  fob  Cobns. — Powdered  unslaked  quick-lime 
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made  into  a  paste  with  sweet  oil,  and  applied  every 
night  on  a  piece  of  rag,  washing  it  off  every  morning. 
To  he  continued  for  some  time. 

Receipt  foe  French  Polish. — One  quart  of  recti- 
fied spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces  of  seed  lac,  one  ounce  of 
shellac,  one  ounce  of  gum  sandarach,  one  ounce  of  g^um 
copal,  one  ounce  of  camphor.  Pound  the  gums,  and 
put  the  whole  into  a  stone  hottle;  cork  it  securely  and 
place  the  bottle  in  hot  water,  shaking  it  often  till  all  be 
dissolved.  A  very  small  quantity  is  said  to  be  used  at  a 
time,  and  only  a  small  surface  of  the  furniture  is  covered 
with  the  liqmd,  and  that  to  be  rubbed  off  immediately ; 
a  little  more  is  then  applied,  which  is  also  rubbed  off, 
and  this  is  repeated  tQl  the  desired  polish  is  attained; 
and  so  continue  till  the  whole  is  polished. 

A  Water  to  take  out  Spots  of  Grease,  Oil,  or 
Pitch,  from  Linen  or  Stuffs. — Two  quarts  of  spring 
water,  a  little  fine  white  potash,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  a  lemon  cut  in  slices;  mix  well  together, 
and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  in  the  sun,  strain  it 
off,  and  bottle  the  clear  for  use.  As  soon  as  the  spot  is 
taken  out  of  any  article,  wash  the  same  with  cold  water; 
for  clothes  of  a  deep  colour  add  a  little  water  to  the 
mixture. 

Chelsea  Pensioner  for  Rheumatism. — Gum 
guiacum  one  drachm,  sulphur  two  ounces,  ginger  one 
drachm,  cream  of  tartar  one  ounce,  rhubarb  two  drachms, 
nutmeg  one  drachm.  Mix  all  together  in  a  pound  of 
honey ;  take  two  tea-spoonfuls  every  night,  and,  if  in 
pain,  every  morning. 

For  a  Cold. — Equal  proportions  of  paregoric,  spirits 
of  sweet  nitre,  and  balsam  of  Tolu.  Take  about  thirty 
drops  of  it  in  a  little  water  at  night  going  to  bed,  and 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Barley  Water. — Put  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pearl 
barley  with  the  peel  of  one  lemon,  and  of  half  an  orange 
into  a  jug,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quart  of  boiling  water ; 
add  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  three  oranges;  and  half 
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a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.     Let  it  stand  an  hoor  and  a  lialf 
closely  covered  up,  stirring  it  occasionally. 

Stbengthening  Bitter. — Crentian  root^  slioed,  two 
drachms  ;  quassia,  half  a  drachm ;  hoiling  water,  one 
pint.  To  stand  in  a  covered  vessel  till  cold,  then  add  to 
it  a  little  sugar,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandj. 
Two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  to  be  taken  once  or  twice  a 
day. 

For  a  Cough. — One  drachm  of  powdered  nitre  In  a 
pint  of  bean  tea ;  sweeten  it  with  honey  or  sugar  csndj. 

Long  Life. — One  ounce  of  best  Turkey  rhubarb,  one 
ounce  of  Jamaica  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  powdered 
cardamoms,  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  peppermint; 
mix  well  with  one  pound  of  brown  sugar  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  make  into  tablets  in  a  dish  or  plate. 

Isinglass  Jelly. — Take  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  one 
quart  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves;  boil 
to  a  pint ;  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  flannel  bag, 
upon  four  ounces  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  one  gill  of 
mountain  wine ;  when  they  are  well  mixed,  pour  the 
jelly  into  glasses. 

Hartshorn  Jelly. — To  four  quarts  of  barley  water, 
add  half  a  pound  of  hartshorn  shavings ;  boil  away  to 
half  that  quantity  ;  then  strain,  and  add  sugar  enough 
to  make  it  of  an  agreeable  sweetness. 

Tapioca  Jelly. — Take  one  ounce  of  the  best  tapioca, 
mix  it  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  pure  spring  water ;  and 
when  it  has  stood  cold  an  hour,  then  boil  it  about  an 
hour  on  a  clear,  gentle  fire  ;  stirring  well  until  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  become  transparent  near  the  end  of  the 
boiling  ;  add  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  a  little  of 
the  peel,  and  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  salt,  sugar  sufficient  to 
suit  the  taste ;  strain  off  through  a  sieve,  add  three  or 
four  spoonfuls  of  white  wine,  a  little  nutmeg  finely 
grated,  mix  well,  then  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  This  jelly, 
when  prepared  as  above  directed,  is  both  an  agreeable 
and  nutritive  aliment,  particularly  for  sick  people :  the 
lemon-juice  may  be  omitted,  if  not  agreeable. 
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Gloucester  Jelly. — Take,  rice,  sago,  pearl  barley, 
hartshorn  shavings,  and  eringo-root,  of  each  one  ounce; 
simmer  with  three  pints  of  water  to  one  pint,  and  strain 
it ;  when  cold,  it  will  be  a  jelly;  of  which  give,  dissolved 
in  wine,  milk,  or  broth,  in  change  with  other  nourish- 
ment. 

For  weak  Constitutions. — Let  all  the  bones  of  an 
old  fowl  be  broke,  and  put  in  with  the  flesh,  and  two 
pounds  of  lean  beef;  and  two  handfiils  of  hartshorn 
shavings,  into  a  pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will 
thoroughly  cover  them.  Let  it  simmer,  till  all  the  sub- 
stance of  the  meat  is  got  out ;  pour  it  into  a  basin,  and 
when  wanted,  take  out  a  little,  and  warm  it  up  with  a 
little  salt ;  it  is  very  nourishing  to  take  a  little  every 
day. 

Another,  very  Nutritive. — To  one  quart  of  milk 
add  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  simmer  it  till  the  isinglass 
is  quite  dissolved,  stirring  it  with  a  spoon  all  the  time  it 
simmers,  or  the  isinglass  will  stick  to  the  pan ;  sweeten 
it  to  your  taste  with  loaf-sugar,  then  strain  it  through  a 
sieve  in  cups ;  in  the  morning  set  one  upon  the  hob ; 
and,  when  dissolved,  let  it  be  drank  in  bed  for  nine 
mornings;  then  stop  two  or  three  days,  and  begin 
again. 

Directions  por  Boiling  the  Indian  Arrow-root. 
— Take  a  dessert-spoonful  of  the  powder,  and  mix  it 
with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  soft 
paste  ;  then  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring 
it  at  the  same  time  briskly,  and  it  will  soon  become  a 
clear,  smooth  jelly ;  to  which  add  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sherry,  a  little  lemon-peel,  and  sugar  ; 
lemon  or  orange-juice  may  be  added,  if  agreeable ;  but, 
for  invalids,  it  is  better  omitted ;  and,  if  intended  for 
children,  milk  will  be  more  proper  than  wine  and 
water. 

Lait  de  Poule  ;  or,  Hen's  Milk. — The  yolk  of  a 
new-laid  egg,  beat  up  in  warm  water,  is  called  hen's 
milk,  and  tdsen  when  going  to  bed,  is  good  for  a  cold. 
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Another. — An  egg  divided,  and  the  yolk  and  white 
beaten  separately,  then  mixed  with  a  glass  of  wine^ 
will  afford  two  very  wholesome  draughts,  and  prove 
lighter  llian  when  tsJcen  together. 

An  egg  broken  into  a  cup  of  tea,  or  beaten  and 
mixed  with  a  basin  of  milk,  makes  a  breakfast  more 
supporting  than  tea  alone. 

Little  Puddings  or  Rough  Caps. — Take  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
naif  of  it ;  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 
two ;  beat  separately  first ;  then  beat  all  well  together, 
with  two  ounces  of  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  pounded 
white  sugar,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cream.  FiU 
the  cups  three-parts  full,  and  bake,  in  a  quick  oven, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  You  may  add  a  little  melted 
butter,  wine,  and  sugar,  for  sauce,  if  agreeable  ;  but  it 
is  very  good  without ;  and  you  may  take  milk,  instead 
of  cream,  as  the  latter  may  be  too  rich  for  a  weak 
stomach. 

For  a  Sore  Throat. — Six  ounces  of  butter,  well 
washed,  till  perfectly  free  from  salt;  eight  ounces  of 
mutton  suet,  clarifiea  ;  three  ounces  of  best  wax  ;  eight 
ounces  of  rosin.  Melt  these  ingredients  over  a  gentle 
fire,  until  they  are  well  mixed  together  ;  then  put  into 
a  gallipot  for  use.  Spread  it  very  thick  on  apiece  of 
linen-rag,  and  apply  it  outside  the  throat ;  renew  it  in 
twelve  hours,  if  necessary. 

Chicken-foot  Jelly. — Twelve  fresh  chickens'  feet; 
scald  and  peel  them  ;  chop  and  cut  them  across ;  put 
them  in  water,  and  boil  them  slowly,  till  all  the  goodness 
is  boiled  out ;  then  strain,  and  set  them  by  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  and,  when  cold,  take  off  the  f&t ;  when  the  fat  is 
taken  off  quite  clean,  take  the  stock,  and  make  it  a 
calves'  feet  jelly.  It  must  be  cleaned  in  the  same  'way, 
and  flavoured  with  lemon  and  vrine,  or  whatever  the 
patient  prefers.  It  is  very  nice  when  flavoured  'with 
apple. 

Receipt  for  an  Invalid. — ^Half  a  pint  of  the  best 
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French  brandy,  boiled  with  as  much  of  the  coarsest 
brown  sugar  as  the  brandy  will  imbibe,  to  make  it  about 
the  thickness  of  treacle;  boiling  the  brandy  takes  away 
its  heating  qualities;  and  this  receipt  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  consumptive  persons. 

Malt  Role. — Pour  boiling  water  upon  high-dried 
malt;  cover  it  up  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  put  it  on  the 
fire  till  it  simmers,  stirring  it  all  the  while.  It  should 
be  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  It  will  keep  for  two 
months,  if  tied  down  in  a  jar. 

Russian  Tea. — Set  a  quart  of  milk  on  the  fire ; 
add  a  tea-spoonful  of  good  tea  when  the  milk  boils ; 
it  must  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  then  strain  ;  add  sugar 
to  taste ;  let  it  have  another  boil ;  while  on  the  fire 
add  a  liiuson  of  eggs.  This  receipt  is  excellent  for  colds, 
coughs,  &c. 

Sauce  fob  Asparagus. — Take  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
add  three  ounces  of.  butter  beat  to  a  cream,  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  ;  pour  over  enough  of  the  water  in 
which  the  asparagus  was  boiled  to  bring  it  to  a  thin 
sauce  ;  let  it  Sicken  on  the  fire,  add  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg, and  pour  it  over  the  asparagus.  This  vnll  be  found 
to  be  a  great  improvement  to  asparagus. 

Fbench  Beans  as  Salad. — Take  some  beans  some 
hours  before  they  are  wanted,  boil  them,  let  them  cool 
thoroughly ;  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  vine- 
gar, and  cover  them  carefully.  Just  before  serving, 
let  them  be  well  drained,  and  served  with  a  good  sallad 
sauce. 

NuREBfBEBO  GiNOERBKBAB  NuTS. — Take  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs,  and  beat  them  with  one  pound  of  sugar 
for  half  an  hour ;  the  whites  are  to  be  beaten  to  snow, 
and  then  stirred  in  ;  chop,  when  quite  dry,  half  a  pound 
of  almonds,  and  add  to  the  mixture  with  half  a  pound 
of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  candied  lemon-peel  cut 
in  pieces,  and  spice  to  taste  ;  knead  it  well  togeuier,  and 
put  it  into  any  shapes  you  please. 

Rum  Cakes. — Add  to  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  well 
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beaten,  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  cream,  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  of  rum,  and  sugar  to  taste ;  a  littLe  g^ted 
lemon-peel  may  be  added.  Butter  a  mould,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  and  hake  it  till  it  is  quite  dry  at  the  top.  It 
may  be  iced  or  strewed  with  sifted  sugar,  and  orna- 
mented with  preserved  cherries,  &c.,  or  raise  whipped 
cream  on  the  top. 

Sanoarie. — To  three  bottles  of  red  wine  add  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water,  a  grated  nutmeg,  some  sugar  and 
cinnamon  to  taste,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  have  a 
good  boil :  take  it  o£^  let  it  remain  covered  till  cold. — 
Strain  and  bottle  it. 

Another  Lait  de  Poule. — Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  with  an  ounce  of  sugar  and  some  orange-flower- 
water,  till  quite  white,  then  add  a  glass  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  very  quickly,  and  drinking  while  hot. 

This  is  a  good  receipt  for  a  cold. 

FuMiGATiiiG  PASTiiiES.«— Take -eight  ounces  of  char- 
coal, one  ounce  of  gum-storax,  one  ounce  of  gum-mas- 
tic, one  ounce  of  gum-benzoin,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
myrrh.  The  whole  to  be  mixed  in  boiled  starch,  and 
made  up  in  the  form  of  small  sugar-loaves. 

To  MAKE  Shoes  Water-proof. — Warm  the  soles 
of  the  shoes  or  boots,  and  rub  them  well  with  tar.  Put 
the  shoes  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  fire  till  the 
tar  has  soaked  into  them.  Add  a  few  iron-filings  to  the 
tar,  if  you  wish  them  to  be  particularly  hard  and  impe- 
netrable. The  smell  of  the  tar  will  go  off  by  wearing 
the  shoes  one  day.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  re- 
new the  application  twice  during  the  winter. 

Tar- Water. — ^Pour  a  gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds 
of  Norway  tar,  and  stir  it  with  a  stick  till  thoroughly 
mixed  ;  alter  they  have  stood  to  settle  for  two  days,  pour 
off  the  water  for  use. 

LiBfE- Water. — Pour  two  gallons  of  water  gradually 
upon  a  pound  of  fresh-burnt  quick-lime  ;  and  when  the 
ebullition  ceases,  stir  them  well  together;  then  let  it 
stand,  that  the  lime  may  settle ;  aJfterwaids  filter  the 
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liquor  through  paper,  and  keep  it  in  vessels  closely 
stopped.  The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyster-shells  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

To  CLEAN  Pewter  Vessels  and  Tin  Covers. — 
Keep  these  always  free  of  damp  by  wiping  and  drying 
them  before  the  fire  after  they  are  used.  Polish  with 
the  finest  whit^ing  and  sweet  oil;  water  must  not  be 
used. 

Directions  for  Cleaning  Britannia-metal 
Goods. — Take  a  piece  of  fine  woollen  cloth ;  upon  this 
put  as  much  sweet  oil  as  will  prevent  its  rubbing 
dry; — with  this  rub  them  well  on  every  part,  then  wipe 
them  smartly  with  a  soft  dry  linen  rag  untU  they  are 
quite  clean,  and  rub  them  up  with  soft  wash-leather  and 
whitening.  This  simple  method  will  preserve  the  colour 
as  long  as  the  articles  endure.  Washing  them  in  boil- 
ing water  and  soap,  just  before  they  are  rubbed  with 
wash-leather  and  whitening,  will  take  off  the  oil  more 
effectually,  and  make  the  carving  look  brighter. 

To  preserve  Gilding. — In  summer  it  may  be  co- 
vered with  slips  of  soft  writing-paper.  Never  rub  gild- 
ing. Use  the  bellows  and  a  long  soft  hair-brush ;  or, 
if  this  will  not  do,  a  piece  of  wadding  or  some  cot- 
ton-wool. Frames  properly  gilt  will,  however,  stand 
cleaning  with  hot  spirits  of  turpentine,  applied  with 
sponge. 

To  clean  Looking-Glasses  and  Plate  Glass. — 
Wash  with  warm  water  and  sponge;  then  wash  with 
spirits  of  wine,  and  dust  the  glass  with  powdered  blue 
in  a  rag,  and  rub  it  up  with  a  piece  of  old  soft  linen, 
and  afterwards  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief. 

To  WASH  Wine  Decanters. — Use  lukewarm  water, 
a  few  bits  of  soap,  and  a  little  pearl  ashes,  with  sponge 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  to  rub  off  the  crust  that 
forms  on  the  glass.  Rinse  and  dry  them  thoroughly. 
If  stoppers  are  fixed,  dip  a  towel  in  hot  water,  and 
wrap  it  round  the  neck  of  the  bottles.  Repeat  this 
process  till  they  loosen;  or  drop  a  little  sweet  oil  on  the 
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necks  of  the  bottles,  and  leave  them  before  die  fire  to 
expand,  when  the  stopper  will  loosen. 

To  CLEAN  Paint. — Brush  off  the  dust ;  and  with 
ox-gall  and  whit^ing  scour  the  paint,  rubbing  it  hard 
to  restore  the  gloss ;  or  use  mottled  soap  made  into  a 
strong  ley,  if  the  only  object  is  to  clean. 

To  MAKE  Aniseed  Water,  ob  Aniseed  Bsandt. 
— 1£  you  would  make  it  as  a  great  many  people  like  it, 
take  half  a  pint  of  distilled  essence  of  aniseedy  and  put 
it  into  three  quarts  of  brandy,  and  one  quart  of  boiled 
water,  and  mix  them  well  together.  If  you  would  have 
it  sweetened,  you  will  put  a  pint  of  clarified  sugar,  and 
pass  it  all  tlu*ough  a  straining-bag,  the  same  as  the 
others.  ' 

Tea  Cream. — Take  a  quart  of  cream,  put  it  over  the 
fire  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  bit  of  sugar,  and  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  the  best  tea :  let  your  tea  boil  in  the 
cream,  keep  it  stirring  till  it  has  taken  the  taste  of  the 
tea ;  then  take  it  off,  and  take  two  or  three  ^zzards  of 
either  fowls  or  chickens,  open  them,  and  take  out  the 
skin,  wash  it,  and  cut  it  small.  Then  put  it  in  a  cup  or 
other  yessel,  with  a  glassful  of  tea  cream,  and  put  your 
cup  near  the  fire,  or  over  hot  cinders  ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
boils  put  it  in  your  tea  cream,  and  strain  it  off  two  or 
three  times  into  your  dish.  Put  it  on  hot  cinders,  coyer 
it  with  another  dish,  with  fire  over  it.  Your  cream  being 
done,  put  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  serve. 

l£  you  do  your  tea  cream,  au  bain  marie^  break  into 
it  six  yolks  of  eggs,  and  put  your  dish  over  a  stew-pan 
full  of  hot  water ;  let  the  bottom  of  your  dish  touch  the 
water  ;  cover  your  cream  with  another  dish  with  firo  over 
it.  Your  cream  being  ready,  put  it  in  a  cool  place^  and 
serve  it  up  either  hot  or  cold. 

Apple  Water. — Pare  some  tart  apples ;  slice  them 
into  a  jug,  or  large  tea-pot ;  put  in  a  small  bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it ;  let  it  stand  near  the 
fire  to  keep  warm,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  an  hour  ; 
use  sugar  or  not,  as  agreeable. 

To  MAKE  Marking  Ink. — Lunar  caustic,  fifty  grains; 
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gum  arable,  one  draehm;  rain  water,  by  measure^ 
one  ounce;  sap  green  sufficient  to  colour  it  pretty 
strongly. 

Liquid  to  wet  the  doth  with. — Two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  sol  sodda ;  one  ounce  of  gum  arable ;  rain  water,  by 
measure,  five  ounces. 

Fob  a  Cold  ob  Cough. — To  three  pints  of  water, 
add  a  quarter  pound  of  large  white  poppy-heads,  without 
the  seeds ;  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity; 
strain  it,  and  squeeze  the  heads  to  get  out  the  juice;  let 
it  boil  again,  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  that 
is,  three-quarters  of  a  pint ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of 
moist  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar ;  let 
it  boU  till  it  becomes  a  syrup ;  add  as  much  elixir  of  vi- 
triol as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid.  Three  tea-spoon- 
fuls to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  two  in  the  morning. 
If  the  feet  are  put  in  warm  water,  not  too  hot,  the  bed 
wanned,  and  a  warm  drink  taken,  the  remedy  will  be 
more  certain. 

Anotheb  Gingeb  Beeb. — To  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  ginger,  add  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  lump  sugar  with 
the  juice  and  peel  of  two  good  lemons  ;  put  all  together 
into  a  pan  ;  pour  on  it  two  gallons  of  boiling  water ;  let 
it  stand  till  nearly  cold ;  put  to  it  three  spoonfuls  of 
yeast,  stirring  it  round  a  few  times ;  let  it  remain  till  the 
next  day ;  take  off  the  scum  with  a  spoon,  strain  it  and 
bottle  it ;  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  the  next  day.  You  need 
not  wire  the  corks,  if  drank  immediately. 

To  Make  Cojld  Cream. — Melt  two  ounces  of  white 
wax,  with  six  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  over  a  very 
gentle  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a  large  basin  or  marble  mor- 
tar, stirring  it  tUl  it  is  grown  cold  gradually  ;  add  a  pint 
of  rose-water,  beating  the  whole  briskly  together,  that 
the  water  may  be  perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oint- 
ment ;  it  shomd  be  kept  covered  with  rose-water. 

Receipt  to  Clean  Plate. — Two  ounces  of  quick- 
silver, one  ounce  of  crocus,  four  ounces  of  hartshorn  balls. 
Mix  the  crocus  and  the  quicksilver  well  in  a  mortar,  and 
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then  the  haxtshorn  balls ;  and  add  to  it  half  a  pound  of 
whitening ;  then  divide  it  into  two  parcels,  and  keep  one 
parcel  for  the  first  cleaning ;  to  the  other  half,  add  a 
pound  of  whitening  to  finish  cleaning  it ;  rub  it  well  Ynth 
a  brush,  which  ought  to  be  made  wet  with  spirits  of 
wine. 

For  Chaffed  Hands. — Take  half  a  pint  of  the  best 
double-distilled  rose-water,  and  seven  grains  of  salt  of 
tartar  ;  shake  them  well ;  add  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  al- 
monds. When  mixed  all  together,  it  is  fit  for  use,  the 
salt  of  tartar  put  in  last. 

Dr.  Turton's  Receift  to  make  Oroeat. — Take 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sweet  almonds,  with  nine  or  ten 
bitter  ones ;  beat  them  in  a  marble  mortar  with  a  little 
orange-flower- water,  till  they  become  a  very  fine  paste ; 
then  mix  them  in  a  quart  of  barley-water ;  sweeten  it 
with  a  luxnp  or  two  of  sugar  ;  strain  through  a  piece  of 
muslin.  The  almonds  must  be  blanched,  and  the  barley- 
water  cold  before  you  mix  it  with  the  almonds. 

To  make  Emulsion  for  a  Cough. — Two  spoonfuls 
of  spring  water,  two  of  peppermint  water,  and  four  of  oil 
of  sweet  almonds.  Mix  them  well  in  a  basin ;  then  drop 
in  one  tea-spoonful  of  hartshorn,  stirring  it  round  all  the 
time. 

To  MAKE  Lavender-water. — To  a  pint  of  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  put  a  shilling's  worth  of  essence  of  laven- 
der, and  sixpenny-worth  of  oil  of  amber ;  shake  it  in  the 
bottle  every  day  for  a  fortnight.  Let  it  stand  three 
months  before  you  use  it. 

Fritters  without  Eggs. — Mix  as  much  fine  flour 
into  half  a  pint  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter  as  will  make  it 
into  a  batter  rather  thicker  than  common  pudding-bat- 
terj  a  little  salt,  and  some  grated  ginger;  beat  it  up 
quick,  and  drop  it  into  boiling  lard. 

To  Clean  Boot-tops. — One  ounce  of  spirits  of  salts, 
half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  quart  of  vinegar  whey, 
which  will  cost  ninepence.     Mix  all  these  together. 

The  above  makes  the  leather  of  a  very  light  shade, 
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but  some  lavender  drops  added,  brings  it  to  a  darker 
shade. 

When  very  dirty,  rub  two  pieces  of  Bath  brick  over 
the  part  when  wetted  with  the  above,  and  wash  it  with  a 
hard  brush  with  clear  water. 

To  MAKE  British  Champagne. — Take  gooseberries 
before  they  grow  ripe ;  crush  them  with  a  mallet  in  a 
wooden  bowl,  and  to  every  gallon  of  fruit  put  a  gallon  of 
water  ;  let  it  stand  two  days,  stirring  it  well,  squeeze  the 
mixture  well  with  your  hands  through  a  hop  sieve  ;  then 
measure  your  liquor,  and  to  every  gallon  put  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar  ;  mix  it  well  in  the  tub,  and  let 
it  stand  on6  day ;  put  a  bottle  of  the  best  brandy  into 
the  cask  ;  leave  the  cask  open  five  or  six  weeks,  taking 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises  ;  then  do  it  up,  and  let  it  stand 
one  year  in  the  barrel ;  before  bottled,  one  pint  of  brandy 
is  put  to  seven  gallons  of  liquor. 

To  MAKE  Honeycomb  Gingerbread. — Half  a  pound 
of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  rubbed  into  the  flour,  quarter  of  a  poimd  of 
ginger,  one  lemon  grated,  and  all  the  juice.  Mix  with 
the  paste  as  much  treacle  as  will  make  it  thin  enough  to 
drop  on  tins,  which  must  be  well  buttered,  and  the  paste 
spread  on  with  a  knife  as  thin  as  possible ;  it  must  be 
baked  in  a  moderate  oven. 

GoosEBERBY  WiNE. — To  cvcry  pound  of  gooseberries, 
when  picked  and  bruised,  put  one  quart  of  cold  water  ; 
let  it  stand  three  days,  stirring  it  twice  a  day.  To  every 
gallon  of  juice,  when  strained,  put  three  poimds  of  loaf 
sugar ;  put  it  into  the  barrel  immediately,  and  to  every 
twelve  quarts  of  liquor  add  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  put  a 
bunch  of  isinglass  into  the  vessel.  Keep  it  a  year  in  the 
cask,  unless  you  And  by  pegging  it,  that  the  sweetness  is 
going  off,  in  that  case  bottle  sooner.  The  gooseberries 
should  be  full  grown,  but  not  turned,  and  made  by  ale 
measure. 

Another  Honeycomb  Gingerbread.  —  Hsfi  a 
pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  a  quarter 
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of  a  pound  of  batter,  rub  into  tbe  flour  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  g^ger,  one  lemon  grated,  and  all  the  juice 
mixed  with  the  paste,  as  much  treacle  as  will  make  it 
thin  enough  to  drop  upon  tins,  which  must  be  well 
buttered,  and  the  paste  spread  on  with  a  knife  as  thin 
as  possible. 

It  must  be  baked  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  cool 
enough  it  must  be  taken  off  with  a  knife :  it  will  grow 
crisp  as  it  cools. 

Keceipt  to  make  the  Stbaw  VABinsH. — Take  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  gum  sanderich,  the  whitest  jou 
can  get,  beat  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  it  into  a 
wide  mouth  bottle,  that  you  may  be  able  to  stir  it  about 
with  a  stick ;  add  to  it  a  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wme 
and  three  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  tmrpeniine ;  stir 
the  whole  together  till  it  is  dissolved,  then  strain  it 
through  a  cloth  for  use  :  if  you  do  not  want  it  solid  add 
half  a  spoonful  of  essence  of  turpentine  ;  keep  the  bottle 
well  corked  up.  Moisten  some  French  chalk,  and  lay 
it  on  it  for  a  short  time,  and  rub  it  about  with  a  very 
fine  cloth  to  polish  it. 

To  CLEAN  Alabasteb  OB  Mabble. — Beat  pomice- 
stones  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  it  up  with  verjuice ; 
let  it  stand  two  hours  ;  then  dip  into  it  a  sponge,  and 
rub  the  marble ;  then  wash  it  with  a  linen  cloth  and 
fresh  water,  and  dry  it  with  clean  linen  rags. 

/      COLOUBING    TO    STAIN  JeLLIES,  IcES,    OB  CakeS. 

For  a  beautiful  red  boil  fifteen  grains  of  cochineal,  in 
the  finest  powder,  with  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  cream  of 
tartar  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  venr  slowly,  half  an  hour; 
add,  in  boiling,  a  bit  of  alum  tne  size  of  a  pea,  or  Mse 
beet -root  sliced,  and  some  liquor  poured  over  it. 

For  white,  use  the  yolks  of  eggs,  or  a  bit  of  8affix>n 
iteeped  in  the  liquor  and  squeezed. 

For  green,  spinach  leaves  or  beet  leaves  ;  express  the 
juice,  and  boil  it  in  a  tea-cup  in  a  sauce-pan,  to  take  off 
the  rawness. 

To  TAKE  Stains  out  of  Maiible. — Mix  unslaked 
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lime,  in  finest  powder,  with  stronger  soap  ley,  pretty 
thick,  and  instantly  with  a  painter's  brush  lay  it  on 
the  whole  of  the  marble ;  in  two  months'  time  wash  it  off 
perfectly  dean;  then  have  ready  a  fine  thick  lather  of 
soft  soap  boiled  in  soft  water ;  dip  a  brush  in  it,  and 
scour  the  marble  with  powder,  not  as  common  cleaning. 
This  will,  by  very  good  rubbing,  give  a  beautiful  polish. 
Clear  off  me  soap,  and  finish  with  a  smooth  hard 
brush. 
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WINES. 


CHOICE  OF  WINE  CELLAKS. 

All  who  purchase  wine  for  their  own  consumption, 
says  Cyrus  Redding,  in  his  excellent  hook,  Every  Man 
his  own  Butler^  should  have  a  cellar  to  hold  it,  just  as 
one  who  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  should  get  a  suitable 
dwelling  for  her  reception.  Both  in  one  case  and  the 
other,  mis  matter  is  of  great  importance.  Much  wine 
is  injured  beyond  recovery  from  not  being  deposited  in  a 
situation  adapted  for  its  perfect  preservation. 

Wine-cellars  must  neither  be  bed-rooms,  parlour  cup- 
boards, nor  cock-lofts,  but  as  the  critic  would  say,  must 
consist  of  "  the  proper  thing  in  the  proper  place ;"  in 
fsust,  that  a  cellar  must  be  a  cellar,  in  material,  site,  tem- 
perature, and  solidity  of  construction. 

It  is  incredible  how  soon  the  finer  wines  deteriorate 
in  bad  localities,  while  the  southern  do  not  appear  to 
contract  injiuy,  and  hence  such  fine  wines,  from  their 
greater  susceptibility  of  change,  on  the  mischief  being 
round  to  attach  to  them  alone,  are  thought  to  be  them- 
selves in  fault.  But  the  better  wines  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, very  fine  Oporto  in  particular,  too  frequently 
exhibit  symptoms  of  similar  disarrangement  from  no 
obvious  reason,  and  the  guess  applied  is  generally  to  any 
but  the  real  cause.  Turbidness,  ropiness,  the  i^proach 
of  putrefactive  fermentations,  vitiated  flavours,  may  all 
arise  from  the  defect  of  the  locality  in  which  wines  are 
stored  up. 

Choose  your  cellar,  whenever  it  is  possible,  in  the  live 
rock  beneath  or  close  to  your  house,  where  the  situation 
will  admit  of  it;  this,  however,  is  not   frequently  the 
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case.  The  French,  who  are  the  best  authority  on  the 
subject,  tell  us  that  cellars  under  old  unmhabited  man- 
sion houses  have  been  found  best  of  all,  provided  they 
have  had  no  opening  but  to  the  north,  and  have  lain  as 
deep  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  would  permit  without  too 
much  humidity,  even  to  forty  or  fifty  feet.  These  situ- 
ations are  only  mentioned  to  enable  the  reader  to  make 
a  comparison  of  what  approximates  nearest  in  his  own 
case  to  the  most  desirable  site. 

In  cities  and  towns  good  stone  or  brick  cellars,  solidly 
constructed,  at  such  a  depth  as  to  secure  an  even  tem- 
perature through  the  year,  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  in  the  generality  of  cases.  Wherever  and  how- 
ever cellars  be  constructed,  the  changes  of  the  external 
atmosphere  must  not  penetrate  to  their  recesses.  Double 
doors,  one  four  or  five  feet  within  the  other,  so  that  one 
may  be  closed  before  the  other  is  opened,  are  essentially 
needful.  The  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  or  never  rising  above  fifty-two 
degrees  is  the  best  that  can  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
year.  The  majority  of  wine-cellars  in  private  houses  in 
large  cities  are  not  at  all  adapted  for  expensive  delicate 
wines.  Hence  people  so  often  complain,  after  they  have 
received  wine  in  excellent  condition  from  the  merchant, 
that  it  does  not  drink  as  well  as  it  did  when  it  came 
home;  that  it  is  a  wine  which  will  not  keep,  and  they 
have  been  imposed  upon  in  the  purchase;  when  the 
cellar  alone  has  been  in  fault. 

Cellars  in  private  houses  are  rarely  ventilated.  Foul 
air  is  frequent  in  them,  arising  from  fissures  between 
the  joints  of  the  brickwork;  the  carriages  passing  above 
shake  -  the  street  under  which  they  are  too  often  built, 
and  communicate  the  tremor  to  the  wine,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  cause  it  to  become  turbid.  The 
back  instead  of  the  front  of  a  town-house  is  the  place 
for  the  wine  cellar. 

Cellars  should  be  well  arched,  and  the  arches  should 
be  dry  enough  to  bear  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash,  and 
they  should  be  of  great  thickness^  especially  if  any  thing 
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is  to  pass  over  them.  Where  a  large  stock  of  vsjiouB 
wines  is  kept  there  should  he  two  cellars,  one  within 
another.  One  cellar  should  he  kept  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  other,  that  those  wines  of  the  south 
may  have  congenial  lodgment  which  are  most  benefited 
by  a  warm  atmosphere.  All  sweet  wines,  and  those 
called  hy  the  French  de  liqueur^  improve  in  a  tempe- 
rature which  would  he  ruinous  to  the  more  deh^te 
kinds.  Madeira,  Xeres,  Teneriffe,  Malaga,  Pazarete, 
Cyprus,  Syracuse,  Alicant,  and  similar  wines,  are  best 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  sixtv  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
The  delicate  and  exquisitely  flavoured  wines  of  France 
will  only  keep  well  in  a  low  temperature,  hence  the  con- 
venience of  two  cellars  and  two  temperatures. 

Let  the  cellar  then  be  deep,  even  ^*  to  the  centre  ;*' 
rather  than  be  exposed  to  sudi  dangers.  There  must 
not  be  even  a  rat  s  hole  communicating  with  a  sewer 
by  which  a  taint  may  be  admitted.  No  outer  kitchen 
sink,  no  odours  or  vegetable  matter  in  decay,  or  water 
in  which  vegetables  have  been  boiled,  must  be  suffered 
to  corrupt  the  air  near  the  entrance  of  a  good  wine- 
cellar  in  the  smallest  possible  degree.  No  current  oi 
air  should  be  permitted  to  pass  it,  nor  should  the  door 
be  near  any  place  whence  effluvia  from  noisome  or  dis* 
agreeable  trades  can  be  carried  in,  or  any  obnoxious 
gasses  percolate.  A  wine-cellar  should  contain  no  other 
liquor  whatever  but  wine. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  obtain  first-rate  Champagne, 
whether  still  or  sparkling,  they  must  go  to  a  respectable 
wine-merchant,  and  pay  a  good  price,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  In  dealing  with  Most  or  Ruinart,  or  any 
other  accredited  agents,  they  cannot  fail  to  find  a  supe- 
rior article ;  but  they  shoiud  avoid  the  cheap  Cham- 
pagnes with  as  much  care  as  they  would  avoid  the  fecu- 
lent water  flowing  out  of  Fleet-ditch  into  the  Thames. 
Cyrus  Redding,  in  that  valuable  little  book  of  his  called 
Every  Man  his  awn  Butler^  from  which  we  have 
before  quoted,  says,  '<  Some  people  femcy  they  get  bet- 
ter Champagne  by  going  to   the  Docks,  and  choo^ng 
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for  themselyes.'*  But  that  this  is  not  so  will '  be  very 
apparent^  when  it  is  stated  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bottles  of  Champagne  are  imported,  which,  glass,  wine, 
and  all,  are  not  worth  the  duty  of  5s.  6(L  per  gallon. 

"  Champagne,"  says  Cyrus  Redding,  "is  a  wine 
**  which  requires  attention  in  keeping.  The  bottles  should 
be  carefully  laid  on  laths,  or  in  sand,  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  air  is  admitted,  and  never  be  placed  on  their  boi" 
ioms,  as  from  this  cause  they  vnU  very  speedUy  lose 
their  effervescence.  When  once  placed,  they  should 
not  be  touched  but  for  removal  to  the  table.  If  they 
are  left  in  the  cases,  the  mark  of  the  upper  side  should 
be  carefully  attended  to.  The  Sillery  is  sometimes  apt 
to  effervesce  after  carriage,  or  on  being  placed  in  bad 
cellars.  The  battles  should  in  that  case  be  placed  on 
their  bottoms  for  some  time,  and,  before  drinking,  the 
wine  should  be  kept  an  hour  in  ice.  The  best  Cham- 
pagne in  the  best  year  has  a  slight  tinge  of  the  rose- 
colour,  which  is  one  proof  of  its  being  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. The  deposit  in  Champagne  is  not  the  only  one 
to  which  the  wine  is  liable.  While  the  dipot  pierre  is 
considered  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  wine,  a  black 
or  yellow  deposit,  which  will  on  motion  float  in  the 
liquid,  is  a  bod  symptom,  and  shows  that  the  wine  is 
deteriorating  fast.  Deep  cellars  are  best  for  Champagne, 
and  as  little  variation  of  temperature  as  possible.  The 
older  it  gets,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  be  attacked  by 
changes  to  its  disadvantage.  The  better  this  wine  is, 
the  more  it  is  liable  to  acddent  from  heat,  cold,  or 
bad  cellars  ;  it  will ;  however,  in  most  cases,  very  soon 
recover  itself.  The  wines  of  France  generally  require 
the  same  kind  of  cellar  as  Champagne.  It  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  that  the  wines  of  the  south  should  be 
kept  in  cellars  which  are  of  a  warmer  temperature. 
Champagne  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  not  be 
removed  from  the  case  until  wanted  for  drinking,  where 
the  practice  b  not  inconvenient.  If  kept  out  of  the  case, 
quartz  sand  is  the  best  substance  in  which  to  imbed  the 
bottles,  which  should  still  have  laths  between  each  ^en 
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Siliery  in  bad  cellars  will  sometimes  take  the  effervescing 
quality. 

'*  A   deposit  will  ofiben  be  observed  in  Champagne 
wines  when  they  have  been  placed  in  the  cellar  after 
purchase.     Effervescing  Champagne  will  lose  the  quality 
if  the  bottles  are  placed  upright,  and  therefore  they  must 
be   sedulously  piled  with    the    same  sides   downwards 
as  they  have  previously  had.     If  the  wine  is  not  removed 
from  the  case,  and  the  proper  side  of  the  latter  is  kept 
up,  all  will  be  right.     Still  Champagne  wines,  becoming 
effervescent,  lose  their  fine  flavour,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  acquire  a  sharp  and  peculiar  taste.     When  the  effer- 
vescing wines  lose  that  quality,  which  they  will  some- 
times do  suddenly,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
better  in  flavour,  drunk  as  still  wine,  than  they  were  at 
first. 

**  When  Champagne  is  received  into  the  private  cel- 
lar, and  its  place  is  once  fixed,  it  should  never  be  moved 
but  for  the  table.  Every  new  motion  disturbs  the  par- 
ticles which  are  precipitated,  and  tends  to  do  no  good, 
as  the  next  precipitation  will  be  increased  in  quantity." 

Claret. — Claret,  of  all  others,  is  generally  the  best 
wine  for  all  constitutions;  and  the  reason  is,  oecause  it 
contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartarous  parts,  that 
make  it  less  heady  and  more  stomachical  than  white 
wine.  As  for  pale  wine,  it  is  a  middling  sort  between 
the  red  and  white;  the  same  is  made  of  grapes  of  the 
same  colour,  or  else  by  mixing  white  wine  with  a  little 
red. 

The  Bordeaux  wines  are  generally  divided  into  vins 
de  Medoc,  des  Graves^  des  Paltis,  des  Cote^  de  Terre 
forte,  and  vins  d'entre  deux  Mers;  but  so  much  do 
they  differ  in  the  taste,  colour,  bouquet,  durability,  and 
a  thousand  imperceptible  shades,  that  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  give  an  exact  list  of  the  varied  and  magnificent 
productions  of  the  Gironde.  Commercial  men  have, 
however,  established  two  recognised  classes,  which  i^- 
pear  to  be  tacitly  admitted  by  all  parties,  and  which 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  purchaser.     In  the  fixst 
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class  are  ranked  Chateau  Margeaux,  Chateau  LafiUcy 
Latour,  Haut  Brion,  The  product  of  these  four  vin- 
tages may  be  rated  at  &om  400  to  450  tonneaux,  the 
value  of  which  represents  a  capital  of  2400  to  3000 
francs  per  tonneau.  When  age  has  developed  the  qua- 
lities of  these  wines,  more  particularly  in  a  good  vintage, 
the  value  is  at  least  doubled.  For  the  last  ten  years, 
indeed,  the  Haut  Brion  seems  to  be  on  the  wane  in 
public  favour,  and  it  sells  at  a  lesser  price  than  one  of 
its  three  rivals. 

The  second  class  of  Bordeaux  wines  is  composed  of 
the  Rauzan,  Brauncy  MoutoUy  LiovUle^  Gruan,  La 
JRosey  Pichon,  LonguevUle,  Durfort,  Degorse,  LaS' 
combe,  Cos  Destournelle;  producing  850  tonneaux, 
which  ranges  at  firom  2000  to  2100  francs  the  tonneau. 

The  third  class  comprises  within  its  ranks  the  Chateau 
(TlssaUy  PoujetSf  many  clos  of  Cantenac,  and  of  Mar~ 
geaux,  Mulescoty  Ferriere,  Criscours,  &c.  These  vine- 
yards produce  about  1100  tonneaux,  of  the  value  of 
1700  to  1800  francs  the  tonneau. 

The  fourth  class  has  two  divisions;  first  the  Saint- 
Julien,  BecheveUe,  Saint-Pierre,  &c.;  producing  about 
650  tonneaux,  worth  about  1200  to  1500  francs  each. 
In  the  second  division  are  ranged  the  great  properties  of 
Pauillac  and  Saint- Estephe,  with  some  others,  pro- 
ducing about  1000  tonneaux,  at  from  1000  to  1200 
francs  the  tonneau. 

Claret,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  mixed  or  as- 
sorted wine,  being  a  growth  of  Bordeaux,  in  which  a 
qtiantity  of  hermitage,  or  some  full-bodied  red  wine,  is 
mingled  by  the  merchants  on  the  spot  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  English,  which  is  for  full-bodied,  powerful  win^, 
rather  than  for  those  of  a  pure  and  delicate  character. 
The  best  growths  of  Bordeaux,  coming  assorted  in  this 
manner,  are  yet  among  the  most  pure  and  salubrious 
wUch  Englishmen  drink.  The  value  of  this  wine,  and 
those  of  Bordeaux  in  general,  increase  in  value  60s,  a 
tun  for  the  first  five  years  annually,  and  60«.  or  SOs,  for 
every  succeeding  year.     All  the  wines  are  classed  by 
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the  broken^  who  decide  their  grade,  and,  consequendy, 
their  price.  This  renders  the  grower  emulous  to  raise 
the  class  of  his  wine  in  the  market,  even  at  a  consider* 
able  outlay  of  money  and  labour. 

The  German  wines,  as  a  general  description,  may 
be  pronounced  generous  and  finely  flavoured,  rich  in 
bouquet,  and  the  least  acid  among  the  northern  wines. 
They  are,  however,  drier  than  the  wines  of  France. 
That  they  are  what  the  French  call  vins  de  garde^  or 
wines  that  will  keep,  is  plainly  apparent  from  the  £act, 
that  the  better  qualities  have  been  found  perfect  at 
eighty  and  even  at  a  hundred  years  old.  The  Moselle 
wines  are  among  the  least  acid  of  the  German,  or  indeed 
the  wines  of  any  country.  The  (xerman  jurist  Hon- 
theim  says  the  best  Moselle  wines  make  men  cheerful ; 
when  drunk  in  quantity  and  old,  and  good;  the  heat  leav- 
ing the  body  and  head  without  inconvenience  and  disorder. 
Rtidesheim,  six  leagues  from  Mayence,  is  said  to  produce 
the  best  wines  in  Germany,  having  more  body,  strength, 
and  bouquet^  than  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
An  auhm  of  1811  sells  for  b^l.  On  the  Joanuisbeig 
wines  it  would  he  unnecessary  to  dilate  here.  Barry, 
seventy  years  ago,  in  speaking  of  the  hock  wines,  ad- 
duced, as  a  circumstance  that  contributed  to  their  ad- 
vancement;  the  fact,  that  there  was  an  'annual  addition 
of  a  due  proportion  of  the  recent  and  new  wine  of  the 
same  growth  to  the  old  wine.  In  his  day  the  best  old 
hock  sold  at  the  price  of  50/.  the  auhm.  The  Rhine 
wines  of  most  strength  are  the  Marcobrunner,  Rildes- 
heimer,  and  Nierstiner.  The  Joannisberger  Greissen- 
heim  and  Hockheim  have  the  most  perfect  delicacy  and 
aroma.  The  wines  of  Bischeim,  Asmanahausen,  and 
Laubenheim,  are  also  light  and  agreeable.  The  German 
proverb  says,  ^^  Rhein  wein,  fein  wein,  Necker  w^, 
lecre  wein,  Franken  wein,  tranken  wein,  Mosel  wein, 
unnosel  wein.*'  But  the  wines  of  all  wines,  according  to 
our  taste,  are  the  Jtdius  HospUalis  Steinwein  of  1811, 
and  the  Cabinet  Leinstenwein  of  1822.  We  remember 
in  1828  and  1829,  drinking  fine  specimens  of  both^  at 
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the  Three  Moors,  at  Augsburg  (a  capital  hotel),  and 
noting  down  in  our  journal,  that  the  price  of  the  Stein- 
wein  was  four  florins,  twenty -four  kreutzers,  and  of  the 
Leinstenweiu  five  florins,  forty-eight  kreutzers;  the  one 
amounting  nearly  to  Ss.  and  tne  other  fully  to  9s.  of  our 
money.  They  are  both  exquisite  wines,  but  are  said  to 
produce  strangury.  Switzerland  grows  little  good  wine. 
The  Neufch4tel  would,  perhaps,  most  please  an  EngHsh 
palate.  It  is  equal  to  the  third  quality  of  Burgundy, 
and  has  some  resemblance  to  port,  without  so  much  body. 

On  the  Spanish  wines  we  must  be  necessarily  hiiei. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  sun  of  a  warm  climate,  they 
contain  more  alcohol,  and  are  altogether  diflerently 
prepared.  The  grapes  are  suffered  to  become  quite  lipe, 
and  part  of  the  must  is  concentrated  by  boiling  it  in 
large  caldrons  for  forty-four  hours.  The  Spanish  wines, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Xeres  and 
Malaga,  are  greatly  neglected  in  the  manufacture. 
Manzinilla,  the  country  wine  of  the  district  of  Xeres 
de  la  Frontera,  is  a  light,  pleasant  beverage,  not  des* 
titute  of  mellowness  and  flavour.  It  is  little  known 
in  the  cellars  of  English  merchants,  but  is  far  preferable 
in  every  respect  to  those  loaded,  coloured  compounds 
which  pass  for  sherries  in  London  taverns. 

The  only  Italian  wines  worth  drinking  are  the  Monie' 
fiizscone,  Montepulciano,  and  Vino  cPAsti,  Many  of  these 
wines  are  too  harsh,  and  some  of  them  are  too  thick 
and  sweet  for  a  French  or  English  palate. 

Some  of  the  wines  of  Hungary  are  very  tolerable. 
The  Tokay  wine  is  exquisite.  Even  the  mwlaSy  which 
is  a  diluted  Tokay ^  is  a  splendid  wine,  soft,  oily,  and 
stomachic.  A  glass  of  it  may  be  had  any  day  afiber 
dinner,  at  about  lO^^.  or  \s,  English  in  the  opeise  Saal 
of  the  Schwann,  at  Vienna,  where  we  in  our  youth  con- 
sumed many  a  bottle  of  Tokay,  and  other  precious 
wines, — a  "  short,  sweet  odour  at  a  vast  expense/'  The 
Verumth  is  a  stomachic  mixture,  too  much  bepraised  by 
those  who  have  never  tasted  it;  indeed,  as  much  over- 
praised as  the  Crime  d^ Absinthe, 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Russia,  such  soldiers  as  refrained 
from  brandy,  and  took  only  coffee,  escaped  being*  frost- 
bitten, or  any  of  the  diseases  arising  from  exposure 
to  cold.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which 
better  coffee  is  sold  than  in  London,  more  especially 
the  Mocha  coffee  of  Twining  (which  may  be  pur- 
chased, unground,  and  unroasted,  at  2s,  2d,  the  lb. ; 
whole  and  roasted,  or  ground  and  roasted,  at  Ss,  the 
Ib^ ;  yet  there  is  no  spot  in  this  wicked  world,  we 
verily  believe,  where  coffee  is  generally  so  badly  made 
as  in  this  great  wilderness  of  a  metropolis.  This  arises 
from  several  causes :  1st,  the  purchasing  coffee  ground 
and  roasted.  The  consumption  and  sale  of  the  article 
is  so  small  in  England,  compared  to  France,  that  in 
many  of  the  shops  the  g^und  coffee  is  a  week,  and  in 
many  a  fortnight,  or  a  month,  old  ;  and  being  too  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  influences  of  weather  and  climate^ 
the  aroma  has  entirely  evaporated.  There  are  few 
shops  in  London  where  coffee  is  daily  roasted;  and,  even 
if  there  were  such  shops,  the  quantity  purchased  for 
private  consumption  is  generally  so  large,  and  the  use 
of  it  so  unfrequent  in  families,  that  the  flavour,  in  so 
humid  a  climate,  is  gone  long  before  the  coffee  is  con- 
sumed. The  Turks,  who  are  our  masters  in  the  art  of 
making  coffee,  do  not  employ  a  mill  to  triturate  the 
berry,  but  pound  it  in  mortars,  with  pestles,  or  mallets 

*  This,  and  a  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  is  a  portion  of  an 
article  which  originally  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  and 
which  is  here  reprinted  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Nickisscm. 
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of  ^ood.  When  these  machines  have  been  long  used 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  esteemed  precious,  and  sell  at 
a  large  price.  Brillat  Savarin  relates  the  result  of  an 
experiment  which  he  caused  to  be  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  liquid  made  from  the  pounded 
and  the  ground  berry : — 

"  I  roasted  with  care,"  says  he,  "  a  pound  of  eood 
Mocha  coffee,  and  separated  it  into  two  equal  portions, 
one  of  which  was  ground>  and  the  other  pounded  in  the 
manner  of  the  Turks.  I  made  coffee  with  both  one  and 
the  other  of  these  powders,  taking  an  equal  weight  of 
each,  pouring  on  each  an  equal  portion  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  all  respects  dealing  equally  between  them.  I 
tasted  these  coffees,  and  caused  them  to  be  tasted  by 
the  best  judges,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  was,  that 
the  liquid  produced  from  the  powdered  was  evidently 
superior  to  the  produce  of  the  ground  coffee." 

The  second  reason  why  the  coffee  is  inferior  in  Eng- 
land is,  that  the  berry  is  burned  instead  of  being  roasted, 
and  consequently  is  hitter,  and  burnt,  instead  of  being 
fine-flavoured  and  aromatic. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  at  hotels,  coffee-houses, 
clubs,  and  even  in  private  houses,  enough  of  the  coffee 
(even  though  it  were  good)  is  not  infused  ;  and  the 
fourth  reason  may  be  found  in  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  water.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  roasting  of  coffee 
shoidd  be  carefully  watched  and  'superintended  by  an 
intelligent  person.  The  moment  the  berry  cracMes, 
and  becomes  crisp  enough  to  pulverise,  it  is  sufficiently 
roasted.  Once  taken  off  the  roaster,  it  should  be 
placed  in  several  thick  folds  of  flannel,  to  undergo  the 
process  of  cooling.  Ti^\  preserves  the  essential  oil  in 
the  coffee,  and  prevents  the  aroma  from  escaping.  When 
the  coffee  is  cool,  place  it  in  an  air-tight  canister.  Suf- 
ficient for  the  day  should  be  the  coffee  thereof.  In 
other  words,  never  roast,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  more  than 
for  a  single  day's  consumption, — certainly  not  more  than 
for  two  or  three  days.     Grind  or  pound  your  coffee  not 
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more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  want  to 
make  the  infusion. 

There  are  yarious  methods  of  preparing  the  inforaon. 
Any  one  of  them  would  have  the  effect  of  producing 
very  tolerable  coffee,  if  the  directions  we  have  given 
touching  the  roasting  and  grinding  of  the  berry  were 
attended  to,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  powdered 
coffee  used.  But,  unfortunately,  English  servants,  who 
drink  tea  or  beer,  are  ignorant  of,  or  insensible  to^  ^e 
true  flavour  of  coffee,  and,  as  they  do  not  partake  them- 
selves of  the  beverage,  become  indifferent  to  its  prepa- 
ration. The  coffee  produced  by  them  is,  indeed,  drowned 
in  a  deluge  of  water,  and  deserves  the  title  given  it  in 
an  old  tract  called  the  '*  Petition  ag^ainst  Coffee,'^  namely, 
'^a  base,  black,  thick,  nasty,  bitter,  stinking  puddle- 
water." 

The  best  coffee  in  the  world,  taken  altogether,  is 
certainly  made  in  Paris,  though  we  have  occasionally 
tasted,  at  private  houses  in  England,  where  the  master 
was  a  gourmet,  and  the  servants  disciplined,  finer  coffee 
than  was  ever  brewed  either  at  the  Cafe  Foy  or  the 
Cafe  Corrazza.  And  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it  should 
not  be  always  so;  for,  as  we  before  observed,  the  very 
finest  qualities  of  coffee  come  to  the  London  market. 

For  the  last  forty  years,  a  great  deal  of  fiEmcifldness 
has  prevailed  in  Paris  as  to  the  best  manner  of  making 
coffee.  Much  of  this  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  inordi- 
nate love  which  Napoleon  exhibited  for  coffee ;  as  every 
one  was  desirous  to  improve  upon  the  fevourite  beverage 
of  the  little  Corsican  and  great  conqueror.  Projects  of 
all  kinds  were  started:  to  make  coffee  without  roasting 
it,  without  grinding  it,  to  infiise  it  cold,  to  make  it  boil 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  drc.  Another  mode  was  to 
run  the  cold  water  sevend  times  through  the  powder, 
another  to  infuse  the  coffee  over  night.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  vagaries,  coffee  is  generally  well  made  in 
France.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  most  commonly  adulterated 
by  the  admixture  of  chicoreey  but  there  is  nothing  noxious 
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in  the  endive.  It  merely  adds  a  bitterness  to  the  coffee, 
and  is  adopted,  we  believe,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
from  motives  of  economy. 

The  most  usual  method  of  making  coffee  in  France  is 
^  la  Dubelioy,  which  consists  in  pouring  boiling  water  on 
coffee  placea  in  a  porcelain  or  silver  vase,  colandered  or 
pierced  with  very  small  holes.  This  first  decoction  is 
poured  off,  heated  to  boiling  heat,  passed  again  through 
the  coffee-pot,  when  a  clear  and  exquisite  coffee  is  pro- 
duced. More  than  a  full-sized  table-spoonful  of  coffee 
should  be  allowed  for  each  guest  in  making  a  small  cup 
of  coffee  after  dinner. 

The  most  complete  apparatus  for  coffee-making  ever 
invented  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  the  production 
of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bond-street,  ironmonger  ;  but,  as  we 
have  never  tried  it,  we  will  not  speak  of  its  merits.  The 
ordinary  English  tin  coffee-biggin  succeeds  tolerably 
well,  if  the  coffee  be  properly  roasted  and  ground  ;  but 
the  disadvantage  is,  that  the  filtering  occupies  so  long  a 
time,  that  the  coffee  is  half  cold,  when  ready  to  be 
poured  into  the  cups. 

The  cylinder  for  roasting  coffee,  which  one  cannot 
pass  through  the  streets  of  Paris  without  seeing  con- 
stantly at  work,  has  been  in  use  since  1687.  The  love 
of  novelty  is  so  great  in  that  capital,  that  when  coffee 
was  first  mtroduced,  two  methods  were  adopted  of  pre- 
paring it ;  one,  the  ordinary  method  now  in  use ;  the 
other,  a  method  said  to  prevail  in  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  mistresses  of  the  grand  signor.  This 
consists  in  boiling  for  a  certain  time  in  hot  water,  not 
the  grain  itself,  but  the  shell,  or  pod,  which  envelopes 
it.  This  method  affords  a  liquor  of  an  agreeable  colour 
to  the  eye,  but  it  yields  a  pale  and  fiiavourless  coffee, 
though  aecorated  with  the  name  of  cafe  a  la  sultane^ 
Blegny  invented,  in  1687,  a  distilled  coffee  water,  an 
oil,  and  a  syrup  of  coffee.  Under  the  Regent  Orleans, 
coffee  sweetmeats  were  invented,  to  appear  at  dessert  ^ 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  distiUateurs  of  Mont- 
pellier  made  a  liqueur^  produced  after  dessert,  which 
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thetr  called  eau  de  cafk^  whose  odour  resembled  roasted 
coffee.  There  were  also  tablettes  de  cafi,  which  were 
eaten  before  the  liqueurs.  There  were,  and  are,  medi- 
cal men  who,  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  to  our 
day,  have  not  ceased  to  sound  the  alarm  as  to  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  coffee  ;  but  we  think,  with  old  Lemeiy, 
that  ''  coffee  fortifies  the  stomach  and  brain,  promotes 
digestion,  allays  the  headach,  suppresses  the  fumes  caused 
by  wine,  makes  the  memory  and  fancy  more  quick,  and 
people  brisk  that  drink  it."  This  last  effect,  says  he, 
has  been  observed  by  the  shepherds  of  Africa,  who 
took  notice,  that  before  coffee  was  used,  and  that  their 
sheep  fed  upon  this  kind  of  pulse,  that  they  skipped 
about  strangely. 

We  shall  dose  our  observations  on  coffee  by  giving  a 
receipt  of  Dr.  Roques  for  a  cafe  a  la  crime  frappe  de 
glace.  It  is  a  delicious  breakfast  during  the  summer 
heats.  Here  it  is  : — "  Make  a  strong  infu^on  of  Mocha, 
or  Bourbon,  coffee  ;  put  it  in  a  porcelain  bowl,  sugar  it 
properly,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  boiled  milk, 
or  one-tiiird  the  quantity  of  a  rich  cream.  Surround 
the  bowl  with  pounded  ice."  Dr,.  Bonnafous,  of  Per- 
pig^an,  recommended  this  beverage  to  such  persons  as 
had  lost  their  appetite,  or  who  experienced  general 
debility.  This  agreeable  epicurean  one  day  said  to  a 
patient,  Dr.  Roques,  who  was  himself  in  the  profession, 
''  Study,  my  friend,  that  which  is  good,  that  which 
pleases  your  palate.  Try  to  become  a  little  Mand  ; 
commence  a  series  of  gastronomic  experiments  without 
infringing  a  regimen.  You  will  be  the  better  for  it; 
and  in  certain  circumstances  you  will  exercise  on  sickly 
people  inclined  to  gourmandise  an  unlimited  power. 
Breakfast  during  July,  August,  and  a  part  of  Septem- 
ber, on  iced  coffee,  and  in  winter,  on  woodcock  soup. 
This  is  a  regimen  with  which  I  restored  to  health  and 
sense  an  aged  canon  who  had  nearly  lost  all  appetite, 
and  who  was  disgusted  with  life." 

Many  of  the  liqueurs  drunk  both  in  England  and 
France  are  exceedingly  unwholesome  ;  and,  should  any 
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of  our  readers  need  a  cordial  or  stimulant  after  dinner  or 
with  their  coffee,  we  would  in  preference  recommend 
them  a  small  glass  of  pure  Cognac  brandy;  but  this 
should  be  obtained  from  a  trustworthy  house,  as  the 
Cognac  brandies  are  adulterated  with  Spanish  or  Bor- 
deaux brandy  of  very  inferior  quality,  with  neutral- 
flavoured  rum,  and  rectified  spirits.  British  brandy  bit- 
ters are  used  to  fill  up  the  flavour,  but  comparatively  in 
small  quantities,  as  they  are  exceedingly  powerful. 

We  have  already  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  pro- 
fuse, or  indeed  the  frequent  and  moderate  use  of  liqueurs 
is  to  be  deprecated ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  aver  that,  as 
an  agreeable  termination  to  a  repast,  or  as  a  gentle  sti- 
mulus, inducing  the  stomach  to  perform  its  functions 
more  kindly,  they  may  not  be  used  with  advantage. 
They  should,  however,  be  taken  rarely  and  sparingly, 
for  ihe  particular  effect  to  be  looked  for  is  a  gentle  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach.  The  liqueur,  whatever  its  nature, 
should  be  taken,  as  in  all  foreign  countries,  as  a  chasse 
cq/e,  immediately  after  the  small  cup  of  strong  coffee, 
and  it  should  be  sipped  slowly,  and  allowed  to  Hnger  on 
the  palate. 
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Apples,  flank  of,  441 

compote  of,  441 

in  syrup  for  present  use,  264 
Artichokes,  a  la  Barigoule,  379 

au  naturel,  309 

in  surprise,  305 

in  oil,  305 

to  boil,  303 

to  dress,  309 

with  butter,  304 

-with  butter  sauce,  304 

with  a  white  sauce,  305 
Asparagus,    to   preserve   during 
the  winter,  308 

with  green  peas,  306 
Atelets,  (explanation  of  terms),  40 
Au  naturel  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
Anchoyies,  to  choose,  108 

Bacon,  to  boU,  183 

to  boil  a  chine  of,  183 

to  choose,  237 

to  dress,  234 
Bain  Marie  pans,  7 
Baked  Bream  (Cornish  dish),  231 
Ballachong,  to  make,  338 
Barber  (explanation  of  terms),  40 
Barbels  en  Maigre  with  a  Spanish 
sauce,  413 

dressed  in  Champagne,  413 
Batter,  for  frying,  373 

German,  260 
Beans,  Entremets  of,  306 

iYench,  as  salad,  459 

2i 


Beef,  observations  on,  2 

to  carve  an  edge  or  altch 
bone  of,  18 

to  carve  part  of   a   sirloin 
of,  20 

to  carve  a  buttock  of,  21 

juice,  69 

to  boil  au  edge  or  aitch  bone 
of,  181 

to  boil  half  a  round  of,  181 

minced,  188 

baked,  232 

scarlet,  233 

hunting,  235 

mock  Dutch,  238 

hung,  239 

Welsh,  239 

to  collar,  241 

Brighton  hunting,  243 

fOlets,  mignons  of,  sautes  a  la 
Lyonaise,  386 

steaks  with  potatoes,  386 

fillet  of,  387 

fillets  of,  in  their  juice,  387 

a  sirloin  of,  to  roast,  174 

a  fillet  of,  175 

hung,  to  prepare,  375 

ribs  of,  to  roast,  674 
Beet-root,  to  dress,  301 
Bengal  chetney,  a  good   receipt 

for,  338 
Bhusta,  to  make,  337 
Bills  of  fare,  on,  28 

for  plain  family  dinners,  30 
Biscuit  sponge,  255 
2 
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Biscuit,  Brighton,  259 

a  Somersetshire,  252 

drop,  252 

sweet,  252 

hard,  to  make,  251 
vBlanc,  40 

for  vegetables,  192 

inaigre,  267 

h  la  Vanille,  375 

French  method,  376 
Blanchir,  40 
Blond  de  Veau,  70 

another,  370 
BoTirguignote     (explanation     of 

terms),  40 
Braize,  a  brown,  347 
Braize,  to,  40 

a,  to  dress  any  kind  of  meat, 
146 

a  white,  147 

maigre,  for  boiling  fish  in, 
353 
Braized  Turkey,  377 
Braisi^re  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
Brandy,  raspberry,  314 

raspberry,  to  make  another, 
320 

cherry,  317 

cherry,  another,  318 

white  currant,  319 

carraway,  320 

black  cherry,  320 

orange,  320 
Brewing  made  easy,  322 
Brider  fexplanation  of  terms),  40 
Broiling  and  stewing  plate,  inven- 
tion of  a,  7 
Broth,  fish,  99 

beef,  102 

barley,  102 

veal,  102 

Scotch,  102 

I)ectoral  chicken,  102 

a,  for  the  sick  for  breakfast, 
103 

a  cheap  mutton,  103 

a  cheap  veal,  104 

mutton,  104 

a  maigre,  of  pot-herbs,  344 


Broth,  fowl.  Bouillon  de  Volaille 
pour  les  potages  de  Sante, 
344 
common  maigre,  371 
chicken,  for  the  sick,  371 
chicken,  another,  372 
another  chicken,  101 
a  gravy,  to  clarify,  100 
Brown  thickening  for  Espagnol, 

373 
Buisson  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
BuUis  plums,  to  preserve,  287 
Bundle  or  bunch  (explanation  of 

terms),  40 
Buns,  Bath,  to  make,  252 

easty,  257 
Burdwan  stew,  336 
Butter,  oiled,  186 
clarified,  186 

oil,  lard,  suet,  &c.,  for  frying, 
372 

Cabbage  and  rice  (west  country 

dish),  307 
Caf(§aulait,315 
Cafeareau,315 
Cake,  Semolina,  222 

a  sponge,  250 

a  very  fine,  251 

a  plain,  251 

a  tea,  252 

the  Victoria,  253 

a  plum,  253 

another  sponge,  254 

a  cheap  seed,  254 

a  cheap  seed,  another,  254 

diet  bread.  256 

apple,  268 

fowl,  399 
Cakes,  iceing  for,  250 

cheese,  250 

to  make  Yorkshire,  250 

ratifia,  252 

Bath,  253 

Shrewsbury,  253 

rice  cheese,  255 

apple,  or  gateau  de  pomioes, 
255 

almond  cheese,  256 
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Cakes,  baba,  256 
ginger,  257 
Maltese,  257 
little,  257 
Tunbridge,  258 
rock,  258 
lemon,  258 

another  receipt  for  little,  258 
gooseberry,  258 
Derby,  259 
rum,  460 
CalTs  head,  to  carve  half  a,  19 
liver  with  fine  herbs,  384 
Capon  stuffed  with  truffle,  200 
Chapped  lips,  for,  450 
CapUotade  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
Carakay,  or  Indian  sauce,  337 
Cardoons,  to  dress,  298 
Carp,  to  stew,  130 
Carpets,  to  clean,  450 
Carving,  observations  on,  and  di- 
rections for,  15 
terms  for  carving  all  sorts  of 
meat  at  table,  16 
Casserole  au  ris  a  Tlndienne,  326 
Cassis  (explanation  of  terms),  40 
Cauliflowers  with  gravy  for  en- 
tremets, 301 
a    mode    of  dressing   with 

Parmesan  cheese,  3(K) 
with  butter  sauce,  394 
Cayenne  pepper,  291 

essence  of,  291 
Celery,  to  dress,  296 
a  ragout  of,  306 
to  stew,  307 
a  puree  of,  363 
Charlotte  Russian,  279 
Cheese,  directions  for  placing,  on 
the  table  after   dinner, 
29 
to  dress,  187 
fritters,  270 
Chelsea  pensioner  for  rheuma- 
tism, 455 
Chicken  minced,  Polish  way,  438 

fried  a  la  Malabar,  336 
Chickens,  trussing  of^  12 
a  plain  fricassee  of,  384 


Chickens,  a   plain   fricassee  of, 
with  mushrooms,  385 
a  plain  fricassee  of,  k  la  JPeri- 
gord,  386 
Chocolate,  to  make,  447 
Chops  or  steaks  to  broil,  183 
Citron,  English,  to  make,  278 
Civet  (explanation  of  terms),  40 
Cod*s  head  and  shoulders,  to  boil, 

125 
Cod  sounds  dressed  like  little  tur- 
keys, 126 
another  fashion,  126 
to  stew,  129 
crimped,  to  fry,  138 
Cod's  head,  directions  for  carving 
a,  24 
shoulders,  to  stew,  129 
how  to  choose,  47 
sounds  ragout,  1 10 
fish,  to  dress,  that  has  been 

left  the  day  before,  131 
fricassee  of,  409 
Dutch  fashion,  422 
fricassee  of,  130 
stewed  fillets  of,  131 
hung,  to  boil,  107 
salt,  110 
sounds,  110 
dried,  to  clean,  117 
Coffee,  by  a  simple  and  good  me- 
thod, 446 
to  make,  another  way,  446 
College  puffs,  257 
Colouring  to  stain  ices,  jellies,  &c., 

466 
Compiegne  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
Compote  (explanation  of  terms), 

40 
Compotier  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Common   beef  stock    (or  Court 

Bouillon),  70 
Compote  of  gooseberries,  275 
of  cherries,  275 
of  raspberries  and  gooseber- 
ries, 275 
of  peaches  and  apricots,  275 
of  pears,  276 
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Compote  of  apples,  276 

of  oranges,  276 

of  partridges,  420 
Consomm6  of  poultry,  348 
Constitutions,  a  receipt  for  weak, 
467 

another  nutritiye  receipt  for 
weak,  457 
Cooks,  rules  to  be  observed  by,  in 
the  regulation  and  man- 
agement of  their  larder,  1 
Cotelettes  de  mouton  a  la  Soubise, 
390 

d'agneau  pannes,  390 

a  la  minute,  390 

de  mouton  au  naturel,  380 

de  pore,  sauce  Bobert,  391 
Cough,  good  receipt  for  a,  456 
CouUs  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
Country  captain,  a,  337 
Couronne  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Course,  of  what  the  first  consists, 
26 

of  what  the  second,  27 

of  what  the  third,  27 
Courses,  bill  of  fare  of  three,  28 
Court  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
Crab,  to  chess  a  cold,  145 
Cradle  spits,  construction  of,  8 
Craw-fish,  Italian  way,  408 
Cream,  leche,  266 

raspberry,  265 

Swiss,  266 

orange  fiower,  267 

Venetian,  268 

cofiee,  268 

rice,  269 

whipt  chocolate,  269 

whipt  marasquino,  269 

ginger,  270 

apple,  279 

Italian,  279 

ratafia,  280 

rock,  280 

Vanilla,  281 

stone,  281 

lemon,  281 

tea,  462 

cold,  463 


Cream,  to  scald,  as  in  the  west  of 
England,  448 

to      preserve     for     several 
months,  452 
Cr^me  de  Vanille,  315 
Croustades  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Crust,  to  make  an  excellent  short, 

260 
Cucumbers,  to  preserve,  300 

to  dress,  308 
Cuisson  ^explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Curds  and  whey,  imme^ate,  322 
Cura9oa,  319 
Currant  water,  319 
Cure  for  corns,  454 

for  chilblains,  454 
Curry,  an  inimitable,  339 

to  make  dry  lobster,  339 

a  good,  340 

a  vegetable,  340 

for  one  fowl,  340 

malay,  340 

Madras  prawn,  341 

a  dry,  with  vegetables,  326 

another,  327 

fish,  326 

powder,  receipt  for,  334 

excellent,  334 
Custard  gooseberry,  280 

Damsons,  to  preserve,  287 
Darioles,  to  make,  381 
Dessert,  of  what  it  consists,  27 
Desserte,  entree  de,  41 
Digester  the,  for  soups,  &c.,  9 
Directions  for  frying  fish,  132 

for  roasting  and  boilkis  poul- 
try, game,  &c^  193 

for  pickling,  283 
Dorure  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
Dorez  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
Drink,  a  most  pleasant,  449 
Ducks,  trussing  of,  12 
Duhee,  or  curdled  milk,  335 
Dumplings,  lemon,  215 

Eau  sucr6,  to  make,  316 
Eels,  to  carve,  25 
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Eels»  to  choose,  45 

to  roast  large,  witli  a  pudding 
in  their  belly,  140 

to  stew,  128 

another  way,  128 

a  superior  way,  128 
Egg  sauce,  150 
Eggs,  fricassee  of,  224 

poached,  224 

en  chemise,  224 

on  the  dish,  224 

buttered,  225 

fried  with  bacon,  225 

to  make  a  hasty  dish  of,  226 

fried  with  sausages,  426 

snow,    or   oeufs  k  la  neige, 
226 

grandmother's  way>  227 

with  sorrel,  227 

Scotch.  227 

with  celery,  227 

with  lettuce,  228 

with  endive,  229 

a  la  tripe,  400 

k  la  tripe,  Italian  way,  407 

Lombardy  way,  407 

another  Italian  way  of  dress- 
mg,  408 

€rermanway,  418 

Swiss  fashion,  445 
Eminc6,  or  Salpicon  (explanation 

of  terms),  400 
Endive,  to  dress,  299 
Entrecote  du  boeuf,  41 
Entrees,  41 
Entremets,  41 

Entry  of  fowls,  Italian  way,  406 
Escalopes  (explanations),  41 
Essence  of  ham,  for  gravies,  &c., 
150 

ginger,  to  make,  288 

celery,  to  make,  288 

quint,  of  lemon-peel,  288 

of  soap,  for  shaving,  453 

Faggot  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Farce  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
FeuUletage  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 


Filets   mignons  (explanation    of 

terms),  41 
Fillets  of  fat   chickens,   au  su- 
preme, 392 
Financi^re  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Fish,  to  choose,  43 

dressed  in  the  English  fash- 
ion, 110 

tokeep  fresh,  112 

salt^  to  choose,  21 

shell,  to  choose,  113 

salt,  to  clean,  117 

salt,  to  boil,  121 

tamarind,  336 
Flounders,  how  to  choose,  46 
Fool,  gooseberry,  275 

apple,  279 

currant,  279 

orange,  280 
Fowls,  to  truss,  12 
Fowl,  wild,  to  truss,  13 

for  roasting,  12. 

to  carve  a,  23 

to  boil,  193 

or  chicken  tossed,  195 

to  fiitten  a,  in  four  five  days, 
195 

roasted,  200 

salad  of,  201 

scollops  of,  with  cucumbers, 
208 

with  the  flavour  of  game, 
209 

roasted,  with  green  walnuts, 
209 

a,  with  large  onions,  210 

a,  roasted,  with  chesnuts,  210 
Fowls,  a  la  Tartare,  377 

quenelle  of,  382 

with  truffles,  383 

fricassee  of,  393 

with  saffron,  436 
Fried  parsley,  245 

crisp,  245 

bread  sippets,  245 
Fritters  made  without  eggs.  464 
Frying,  to  clariiy  dripping  for, 
185 

to  prepare  tut  for  fish,  185 
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Frying,  to  clarify  raet  for,  185 
to  clarify  oil  for,  186 

Fumigating    mixture    for    sick 
chaml^rs,  449 

Game  to  keep,  197 

a  salmi  of,  cold,  205 

moor,  trussing  o^  14 
Geese,  wild,  to  roast,  196 
Gherkins,  to  pickle,  283 
Gigdt  aux  haricots,  a,  380 
Ginger  beer,  to  make,  321 

beer,  another,  321 

bread,  256 

inne,  322 
Glaoer  (explanation  of  terms),  41 
Glaze,  to  make  good,  167 
Godiyeau  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Gofires,  260 
Goose,  to  truss  a,  11 

to  carve  a,  22 

to  carye  a  green,  23 

a  green  roasted,  195 

boiled,  209 
Gooseberry  fool,  260 

to  presenre,  287 
Grapes  in  brandy,  450 
Gras,  au  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Gratiner  (explanation  of  terms), 

41 
Gravy  made  with  roots,  168 

brown,  for  Lent,  168 
Grosses  pieces  de  Fonds,  41 
Guinea  fowls,  to  roast,  196 

Haddock,  how  to  choose,  47 

to  broil,  135 
Ham,  to  carve  a,  20 

to  dress  a,  183 

toast,  192 

to  dress  a,  another  way,  235 

to  pickle  a,  238 

Westphalia,  238 

to  pickle  with  beer,  238 

Yorkshire,  238 

roasted,  240 

to  make  better  than  those  of 
Westphalia,  242 


Ham,  with  Madeira,  243 

roasted,  another  way,  378 
Hams,  to  cure,  233 

mutton,  233 

mutton,  another  receipt  fbr, 
233 

pork,  scalded.  234 
Hare,  to  carve  a,  22 

roast,  203 

in  a  superior  manner,  2€M 

Stufllngfory205 

batter  for,  205 

jugged.  204 

fillets  of,  en  cfaevreoil,  392 
Haricots  verts  k  la  FraD9ai8ey  396 
Hashed  fowl,  208 
Herbs,  list  o^  and  when  in  season, 

450 
Herrings,  to  broil,  133 

to  fry,  135 

to  boil,  109 

red,  to  choose,  113 

to  dress,  139 

to  dress,  another  way,  139 
Hoggan,   a   west  country   dish, 

230 
Hors    d*oeuvres  (explanaticm   of 

terms\  41 
Hotch  Fotch,  to  make,  187 
Hunting  nuts,  257 

Ice,  mock,  266 

Imitation  of  Worcester  lampreys, 

324 
Implements  required  by  a  cook  in 

her  kitchen,  9 
Indian  and  Anglo-Indian  eoc^ery, 
326 
Kubab,328 
curry,  a  very  fine,  331 
condiment,  334 
condiment,  another,  334 
sharbut,  336 
chetn^,  341 

arrow-root,     directions    for 
boiling  the,  457 
Irish  stew,  to  make  an,  188 

a  superior,  188 
Isinglass,   to  clarify  in   a  short 
time,  271 
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Jacks,  roasting,  7 

smoke,  7 

wind  up,  8 
Jelly,  apple,  272 

apple,  another,  272 

quince,  273 

orange,  273 

orange,  another,  273 

punch,  273 

of  cherries,  274 

of  four  fruits,  274 

white  currant,  274 

calves'  feet,  274 

Je  Mange,  274 

to  make  red  currant  without 
boiling,  275 

cherry,  278 

arrow-root,  447 

tapioca,  447 

Gloucester,  447 

isinglass,  456 

hartshorn,  456 

chicken  foot,  458 

fish,  353 

Kaisset^,  a  Russian  dish,  429 

K'Hara  Palaoo,  332 

Khicharee  or  Cutcheree,  to  make, 

328 
K'Hichree,  to  make,  330 
Eidgeree,  to  make.  332 
Eddneys,  mutton,  382 

au  yin  de  Champagne,  399 
King-cup,  to  make,  317 
Kooftay  Kay  Kubab,  to   make, 

328 
Kubab,  Shamee,  328 

Lait  de  Poule,  or  hen's  milk,  457 
another,  457 
superior,  460 
Sucre,  to  make,  316 
Lamb,  obserrations  on,  5 

to  carve  a  fore* quarter  of, 

21 
the  leg  boiled,  the  loin  fHed, 

and  spinach,  182 
chops,    with  tomata  sauce, 

184 
a  fore-quarter  of,  177 


I  Lamb,  a  chine  or  saddle  of,  177 
'         alegof,  177 

a  shoulder  of,  177 
a  loin  of,  177 
a  neck  of,  177 
abreast  of,  177 
a  breast  of,  dressed  id  the 
Danish  way,  459 
cutlets,  to  broil,  184 
Lampreys,  to  stew,  130 
to  frv,  135 
en  Matelote,  353 
Lapwing,  to  roast,  196 
Larder,  observations  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  the,  1 
Larding-pin      (explanation      of 

terms),  42 
Lardoire  (explanation  of  terms), 

42 
Lardons  (explanation  of  terms), 

42 
Larks,  trussing  of,  14 

to  roast,  196 
Laver,  to  dress,  311, 

to  dress,  another  way,  311 
Lemon,  syllabubs,  268 
rice,  269 

rice,  another  way,  270 
solid,  278 

solid,  another,  279 
possett,  280 
peel,  281 
cream,  281 
Lemonade,  a,  322 
Liqueur  d' Anisette,  313 

des  quatre  fruits,  318 
Little  puddings,  or  rough  cakes, 

458 
Lobster,  buttered,  144 

stewed  in  the  Lish  way,  131 
scolloped,  145 
to  pot,  325 

dressed  in  the  Italian  way, 
408 
Long  life,  456 
Love  apple  chutnee,  335 

Maccaroni   ribbon,    k   TApicius. 

401 
Macedoine,  a,  360 
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Mackarel,  fillets  of,  broiled,  137 
fillets  of,  fried,  138 
to  broil,  134 
to  broil  whole,  134 
k  la  Maitre  d'Hotel,  355 
to  broil  another  way,  109 
to  serve  as  at  Windsor,  123 
to  serye  as  at  the  table  of 
George  IV.,  123 

Madeleines  (explanation  of  terms), 
42 

Malt  role,  458 

Mangoes     and    cucumbers,     to 
pickle,  284 

Marinade,  boiled,  370 

Mariner  (explanation  of  terms),  42 

Mark  (explanation  of  terms),  42 
to  (explanation  of  terms),  400 

Mask,  to  (explanation  of  terms), 
42 

Matelote,  a  royal  German,  415 

Meat  cubbubed,  for  an  invalid's 
dinner,  447 
and  vegetables,  k  la  Walker, 

188 
screens,  observations  on,  8 

Meats,  observations   as    to   un- 
dressed, 2 
to  restore  tainted,  244 
to  preserve  without  salt,  244 

Melons,  to  preserve,  277 

Method  of  pickling  red  or  other 
cabbage,  292 

Milk  and  cream,  to  keep,  246 

Mint  julep,  to  make,  316 

Muffins,  to  make,  250 

Mushrooms,  to  pickle  (white),  286 
to  pickle  (brown),  286 
with  a  white  sauce,  301 
with  a  white  sauce,  another 

way,  302 
boiled,  302 
to  dress,  303 
a  la  Languedocienne,  395 

Mustard,  to  prepare,  245 

Mutton,  observations  on,  4, 172 
to  carve  a  leg  of,  18 
to  carve  a  shoulder  of,  18 
to  carve  a  saddle  of,  19 
to  carve  a  haunch  of,  23 


Mutton,  to  boil  a  leg  of,  181 
to  boil  a  neck  of,  181 
to  boil  a  leg  of,  with  garlic, 

189 
haimch  of,  175 
chine  or  saddle  of,  176 
leg  of,  176 
shoulder  of,  176 
loin  of,  177 
neck  of,  177 
breast  of,  177 
leg  of,  with  garlic,  another 

way,  378 
leg  of,  to  dress  a,  379 
leg  of,  Gascon  fashion,  378 

Names  of  the  several  joints  which 
are  served  up  to  table,  1 7 

Noix  de  Veau  (explanation  of 
terms),  42 

Nourir  (explanation  of  terms),  42 

Noyeau,  to  make  white,  318 
to  make  pink,  318 

Niiremberg  gingerbread  nuts,  459 

Observations  as  to  undressed 
meats,  2 

on  the  kitchen  and  its  uten- 
sils, 6 

on,  and  directions  for,  carv- 
ing, 15 

on  soups  in  general,  89 

on  fish  soups,  98 

on  dressing  fish,  105 

relative  to  all  sorts  of  fish 
sauces,  107 

on  boiling  fish,  109 

on  stewing  fish,  127 

on  trying  and  broiling  fish, 
132 

on  braizes,  146 

on  ponies,  147 

on  seasoning  spices,  147 

on  sauces,  essences,  and  con- 
diments, 149 

on  gravies,  &c.,  167 

on  meat  In  general,  172 

on  roasting,  173 

on  boiling,  180 

on  broiling,  183 
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Obseryations  on  frying,  184 

on  puddings  in  general,  212 

on  baked  puddings,  213 

on  eggs,  224 

on  potting,  curing,  &c.,  232 

on  hams,  bacon,  tongues, 
sausages,  &c.,  237 

on  pasties,  pies,  &c.,  260 

on  making  preserves,  272 

on  fruits,  287 

on  vegetables,  and  on  the 
mode  of  choosing  and 
dressing  them,  294 

on  French  soups  in  general, 
343 

on  the  choice  of  wine  and 
wine  cellars,  468 

on  coffee  and  liqueurs,  476 
Omelette,  plain,  228 

plain,  another,  395 

with  fine  herbs,  395 

80uffl6e,  396 

souffl^e,  another,  396 

soufflee,  after  Careme,  398 

souffl^e,  k  la  Vanille,  398 

soufflee,  au  Marasquin,  399 
Onions  a  la  creme,  400 

to  pickle,  284 

to  prepare,  for  seasoning,  300 
Orange  sponge,  255 

custards,  268 

marmalade,  276 

marmalade,  another,  277 

marmalade,  transparent,  277 

wine,  320 
Oranges,  to  preserve  whole,  277 
Ovens,  the  various  kinds  of,  8 
Ox*s  tongue,  direction  for  carving 

an,  20 
Oysters,  to  pickle,  146 

the  Russian  way,  429 

Paillasse  (explanation  of  terms), 

42 
Pain  de  veau,  42 
Paner,  42 
Panures,  42 
Parer,  42 

Partridges,  trussing  of,  14 
to  carve,  23 


Partridges,  to  pot,  191 

to  roast,  196 
Paste  for  the  Timballe,  262 

fortimbales,  another,  381 

for  hot  pies,  380 

for  trouts,  380 

half-puff;  380 

puff;  262 

short,  264 
Pasty  pan,  observation  on   the 

potato,  8 
Paupiettes  (explanation  of  terms), 

42 
Pea-fowls,  to  roast,  196 
Peas  powder,  246 

pur^  of  dried,  295 

green,  remarks  on,  296 

and  roots,  maigre,  304 

green,  to  preserve,  309 
Pepper-pot,  a,  327 

water,  331 
Perch,  to  dress,  Dutch  fashion,  421 
Perches  in  wine,  354 
Perdrix  a  la  Crapaudine,  391 

salmi  de,  391 
Pheasant,  to  truss  a,  14 

to  carve  a,  23 

the  Spanish  mode  of  dress- 
ing, 413 

to  roast,  196 
PiccaliUi,  to  pickle,  285 
Pickle  for  brawn,  289 

for  green  fruit  or  vegetables, 
289 

for  lemons,  289 

Indian,  289 
Pie,  oyster,  423 

Cyrus  Bedding's  leek,  231 

a  cold  hare  or  rabbit,  boned 
or  unboned,  190 

a  cold,  of  partridges,  young 
or  old,  190 

a  cold  French,  381 

a  salmon,  191 

a  marrow,  192 

a  woodcock,  210 

a  partridge,  211 

potato  (Cornish  fashion),  23( 

turnip  and  potato  (Comisl 
fashion),  230 
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Fie,  conger  (Cornish  fashion),  ^31 

nuuikarel  (Cornish  fashion), 
231 

leek  and  apple  (Cornish  fa- 
shion), 231 

turnip  (Cornish  fashion),  231 

parsley  (Cornish  fashion),  23 1 
Hes,  mince,  263 

lemon  mince,  263 

fish,  144 

of  poultry  or  game,  191 
Hg,  roasted,  21 

to  roast  a  sucking,  178 
Pigeons,  to  truss,  13 

for  roasting,  13 

for  pies,  13 

to  carve,  24 

a  la  Crapaudine,  377 
Pilau,  a,  329 
Pilchards  to  hroil,  133 

to  choose,  113 
Hqu^  (explanation  of  terms),  42 
Pish  pash,  Indian  dish,  327 
Plate,  invention  of  a  broiling  and 

stewing,  7 
Plates,  hot,  great  improvement 

in,  6 
Plovers,  to  truss,  14 

to  roast,  196 
Phickkefisk,  424 
Poele  (explanation  of  terms),  42 
PoUsh  baba,  437 
Populo,  to  make,  442 
Pork,  observations  on,  5 

to  carve  a  leg  of,  18 

to  carve  a  spare-rib  of,  19 

general  remarks  on,  173 

roast  leg  of,  178 

a  griskin  of,  179 

a  chine  of,  179 

a  spare-rib  of,  179 

a  loin  of,  179 

pickled  leg  of,  182 

to  boil  pickled,  182 

to  pickle,  240 

sausages,  241 

pickle  for,  which   is  to  be 
eaten  soon,  240 

chops,  to  broil,  184 
'  feu  de  maison,  85 


Potato  balls,  308 

pastry,  230 
Potatoes  a  la  maitre  d'hote!,  307 
Potted  calf  s  feet,  324 
Potted  lampreys,  324 
Portugal  tart,  441 
Portuguese  method   of  dressing 
eggs,  439 

method  of  dressing  soles,  439 

method  of  making  stuffing 
for  baked  soles,  439 

way  of  mincing  beef^  440 

way  of  dressing  apples,  440 

way  of  making  a  matelot 
with  several  sorts  offish, 
440 

way  of  dressing  lampreys,  441 
Potting  little  birds,  232 

veal,  232 

beef,  232 
Poulets  a  la  Paysanne,  393 
Poultry,  time  it  requires  to  dress, 
201 

observations  on,  5 
Puchero,  receipt  for  a,  414 
Puit  (explanation  of  terms^,  42 
Pur6e  Cexplanation  of  terms),  42 
Pudding,  vermicelli,  214 

cabinet,  214 

a  cheap  and  good,  214 

cheese,  215 

bread,  215, 

rice,  215 

plum.  215 

roll,  216 

bread  and  butter,  216 

marrow,  216 

Yorkshire  under  roast  meat, 
216 

bread  and  butter,  another,  217 

nutmeg,  217 

brandy,  217 

tapioca,  217 

the  Bakewell,  or  Derbyshire, 
218 

a  plain  lemon,  218 

Dr.  Kitchener's.  218  ' 

ratafia,  219 

a  plain,  219 

cake,  219 
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Padding,  a  rice  and  frait»  219 

semolina,  220 

semolina,  another,  220 

semolina,  a  plain  baked,  220 

semolina,  a  rich,  220 

semolina,  a  boiled,  221 

semolina,  a  rich  steamed,  221 

potato,  222 

baked  apple,  222 

orange,  222 

Cumberland,  222 

a  rich  plum,  222 

plum,  another,  223 

plum,  another,  223 

tapioca,  another,  223 

cabinet,  another,  223 

cottage,  223 

carrot,  264 

citron,  264 

black,  241 

a  French,  376 
Punch,  Norfolk,  313 

Norfolk,  another,  313 

vendor,  or  milk,  313 

an  excellent  method  of  mak- 
ing. 314 

a  la  Romaine,  315 
.  to  keep  in  bottles,  316 

tea,  316 

tea,  another,  316 

milk,  to  make  twelve  bottles, 
316 

h  la  Homaine,  another,  317 

milk,  another,  317 

a  good  receipt  for,  317 

Quails,  to  roast,  196 

Quenelles  (^explanation  of  terms), 

42 
a  la  Juvenal,  in  honour  of  the 

ancient  Boman  poet,  403 

Rabbits,  to  carve,  22 

to  dress,  198 

legs  of,  a  la  Maintenon,  392 
Ranges,  modem  cooking,  7 
Raspberry  water,  319 
Raspberries,  fromage  of,  425 
Ravigotte  a  rUde,  376 

another,  376 


Red  mullets  with  maitre  dTiotel 
sauce,  356 

with  sweet  herbs,  356 

with  sweet  herbs,    another 
way,  356 

to  broil,  133 

to  broU,  another  way,  133 
Red  cabbage,  to  pickle,  284 
Reeves  and  ruffs,  to  roast,  196 
Receipt  for  a  sore  throat,  458 

for  an  invalid,  458 

for  a  cough  or  a  cold,  463 

for  chapped  hands,  464 

to  make  orgeat,  464 

to  make  straw  varnish,  464 
Rice  rock,  254 

to  boil,  337 

to  boil,  another  way,  338 

and  quenelles  ^la  Seville,  412 

to  boil,  392 
Roasting  apparatus,  8 
Rognons  de  moutons  au  vin  de 
Champagne  a  Fltalienne, 
391 
Roux,  42 
Russian  rissoles,  428 

patties,  428 

raised  pie,  428 

tea,  459 

Saboti^re  (explanation  of  terms), 

42 
Salad  of  fowl,  397 
of  potato,  416 
Saline  draughts,  delicious,  317 
Salmon,  to  carve,  24 
boiled,  135 
to  ragout,  144 
to  pickle,  undressed,  145 
to  pickle,  cold,  145 
grilled,  354 

to  serve,  as  at  the  table  of 
George  IV.,  123 
to  boil,  to  make   salmon 
cutlets,  124 
the  Donegal  pickle  for,  as  used 
by  Dr.  Shell  the  propri- 
etor of  the  fisheries,  12 
a  jowl  of,  Dutch  way,  423 
with  a  cray»fish  cuUis,  122 
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Salmon,  to  boil,  109 

to  cure,  118 
Salpicons,  293 
Salfliflfl,  fried,  308 
Salt  water  to  boil  fish  in,  358 

cod,  to  dress,  Dutch  fashion, 
423 
Snipes,  to  truss,  14 
Sasser  (explanation  of  terms),  43 
Sauce,  toum^  and  velout^,  43 

egg,  149 

green,  150 

lemon,  150 

fish,  without  butter,  150 

the  old  currant,  foryenison, 
151 

tomato,  or  love  apple,  151 

tomato,  or  loye  apple,  ano- 
ther, 151 

tomato,  or  love  apple,  supe- 
rior, 151 

for  wild  duck,  or  teal,  152 

for  geese,  152 

bread,  152 

bread,  another,  152 

for  fish  pies,  153 

oyster  for  fowl  or  turkey,  153 

and  seasoning  for  goose,  153 

for  green  goose,  154 

green  or  sorrel,  154 

for  celery,  when  celery  is  not 
in  season,  154 

for  boiled  fowls  and  turkeys, 
154 

brown,  154 

shalot  for  boiled  mutton,  154 

mint,  155 

white,  sharp,  155 

green  mint,  155 

for  cold  fowl  or  partridge,  1 55 

a  very  fine  mushroom,  155 

fennel  or  gooseberry,  156 

sage  and  onion,  or  goose  stufi- 
ing,  156 

ham,  156 

sweet,  for  hare  and  yenison, 
156 

truffle,  157 

'ice,  157 

ishroom,  157 


Sauce,  parsley  and  butter,  157 

method  of  preparing  salad, 
157 

lobster,  158 

cockle,  158 

fennel,  158 

shrimp,  158 

anchovy,  159 

for  a  pig,  159 

oyster,  159 

for  cold  fowl  or  game,  160 

for  hare,  160 

for  venison,  160 

white  or  French  melted  but- 
ter, 160 

for  boiled  turkey,  161 

for  capon,  161 

for  boiled  mutton,  161 

caper,  for  fish,  162 

gnll,162 

shalot    for    boiled    mutton, 
162 

garlic,  162 

for  fish,  162 

cream,  for  hare,  163 

Wordsworth,  163 

celery  puree,  163 

pindar,  163 

alaWalesby,  163 

horse-radish,  164 

lobster,  another,  164 

lobster,  superior,  164 

oyster,  another,  164 

oyster,  sux)erior,  165 

superlative,  165 

proven5aIe,  165 

for  chops,  &c.,  166 

salad,  166 

white,  for  fillets  of  mackarel, 
166 

chervil,  166 

eggf  for  salt  cod,  168 

lemon,  168 

of  Seville  oranges,  169 

fennel,  another,  169 

a  brown  onion,  169 

onion,  170 

for  light  puddings,  171 

currant,  171 

a  fruit,  171 
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Sauce,  for  cabinet  pudding,  171 
pudding,  171 
blanc,  358 

Spanish,  or  brown,  358 
a  la  matelote,  for  fish,  359 
la  Ducelle,  after  Beaurillier's 

receipt,  359 
poor  man's,  359 
toom^e,  359 
a  TAllemande,  359 
Gascony,  360 
anchoYj  butter,  360 
Teloute,  360 
velout^,  another,  361 
white  roux,  361 
sharp,  361 
supreme,  362 
Robert,  362 
a  la  Mirepoix,  362 
Grerman,  362 
b^hamel,  363 
bechamel,  another,  364 
sharp,  another,  364 
Bobert,  another,  364 
au  supreme,  364 
tomate,  365 

a  la  Tartare,  another,  365 
herb,  365 
pour  la  salade,  366 
garlic,  ^  la  proyen9ale,  366 
French,  366 
cream,  366 
white  onion,  367 
garlic  butter,  367 
k  la  Tartare,  cold,  367 
poiyrade,  367 
poiyrade  maigre,  368 
minced,  368 
bechamel  maigre,  368 
bechamel,  or  white,  369 
thickened  butter,  369 
poor  man's,  another,  369 
a  la  Tartare,  another,  370 
aux  hatelettes,  37 
Spanish,  412 
German,  417 
plain  Dutch,  424 
for  meat  or  fish,  424 
cream,  425 
cold  anchoyy,  425 


Sauce,  raspberry,  425 

cherry,  425 

for  asparagus,  459 
Sausages,  French,  373 

Aries,  374 

French  mode  of  making,  374 

Italian,  409 
Sautez  (explanation  of  terms),  43 
Sauer  krout,  to  make,  416 

to  dress,  417 
Sayoury  ragoiit  powder,  290 
Screens,  remarks  on  meat,  8 
Scollops  of  lobsters  in  the  shell, 
142 

oysters,  143 
Scolloped  lobster,  145 
Scotch  barley  broth,  101 
Shrimps,  to  scollop,  144 
Soda  water,  to  make,  317 
Soles,  to  carye,  25 

dressed   with   sweet   herbs, 
141 

salad  of;  143 

augratin,  355 

in  the  Gr^rmanmode,  415 

Dutch  way,  422 

fillets  of,  iH  la  Horly,  354 

a  saut^  of,  k  la  maitre  dliotel, 
354 
Souffl^  imitation  of  a,  412 

ginger,  260 
Soup,  spring,  78 

the  old  Scotch  brown,  86 

white  stock  for,  90 

a,  with  hop-tops,  96 

mutton  cutlet,  97 

rice,  98 

macaroni,  98 

a  cheap,  98 

oyster,  99 

stock  for  fish,  99 

eel,  100 

portable,  103 

Mullaghee  Taunee,  or  curry, 
339 

mulligatawny,  337 

rabbit,  344 

turnip  and  pea,  345 

celery  and  cheyril,  346 

cabbage,  346 
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Soup,  clean  yennicelli,  346 

of  a  puree  of  fowl,  queen's 

fashion,  346 
a  la  Julienne,  348 
of  a  puree  of  young  peas, 

347 
turnip,  349 
onion,  349 
mock  turtle  in  the  Parisian 

fashion,  349 
Queen's,  350 
of  a  pur^  of  young  carrots, 

351 
onions,  351 
lentils,  351 
rice,  k  la  Cred,  352 
carrot,  352 
turnip,  352 
onion,  352 

pearl  barley,  k  la  royale,  352 
of  capon,  Spanish  way,  41 1 
of  Spain — the  national,  411 
German  celery,  for  fast  days 

418 
celery,  Dutch,  419 
of  eels,  Dutch,  419 
of  herrings  roes  a  TErasme, 

420 
of  fish  a  la  Flessingue,  420 
white  sago,  425 
the  Bussian  countrywoman's, 

427 
the  Bussian  imperial,  427 
the  Bussian  fish,  430 
of  fillets  of  perch,  a  la  Ca- 
tharine II,  431 
German  glblet,  432 
of  sauer  krout,  432 
of  fowl,  a  la  Baden,  432 
Le  Barch,  433 
autumn,  80 
Flemish,  445 
cabbage,  79 
clear  gravy,  85 
carrot,  94 
carrot,  another,  94 
citizens,  96 
stock  for, 

fish,  k  la  Bagration,  401 
macaroni,  a  la  Bossini,  403 


Soup,  macaroni,  a  la  Napolitaine, 
404 
macaroni,  a  la  Medicia,  405 
macaroni,  k  la  Sicilieni]e,'405 
maigre,  100 
ox  cheek,  91 

common  broth  maigre,  101 

ox  tail,  101 

beef,  for  the  sick,  104 

ox  head,  90 

pea,  a  green,  93 

pea,  a  green,  superior,  93 

rice,  white,  79 

rabbit,  89 

gardener's,  79 

gravy,  86 

giblet,  87 

giblet,  another,  87 

game,  88 

game,  a  more  elaborate,  88 

hare,  89 

hare,  superior,  88 

leveret,  77 

semolina,  403 

real  turtle,  71 

mock  turtle,  87 

mock  turtle,  superior,  80 

West  Indian  method  of  dress- 
ing turtle,  83 

mock  turtle,  with  cowTheel, 
84 

turnip,  93 

for  one  or  two  persons,  100 
Spinach  curry,  328 

to  dress,  295 

remarks  on,  298 

another  way  of  dressing,  299 
Spits,  observations  on,  8    • 

cradle,  8 
Squab-pie,  264 

another,  264 
Stew,  a  turnip,  306 
Stuffing,  for  hair  or  turkey,  194 
Sturgeon,  to  roast  a,  140 

sauce  for  roast  sturgeon,  140 

cutlets  of,  in  paper,  354 

k  la  Bomulus,  357 

a  rimperial^  427 

to  stew,  127 
Sugar,  to  boil,  271 
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Sugar,  to  clarify,  270 

Singez  (explanation  of  tenns),  43 

Swiss  custards,  444 

Syrap  for  compotes,  899 

Table,  on  laying  out  a,  25 

Tamis  or  Tammy  (explanation 
of  terms),  43 

Teal,  to  roast,  196 

Tendrons  (explanation  of  terms), 
43 

Thrushes,  to  roast,  196 

To   choose   crabs  and   lobsters, 
114 
prawns  and  shrimps,  114 
muscles  and  cockles,  1 14 

Tomata  Devil,  187 

Tomata's  farcied,  307 

Toleman,to  make,  187 

Tongue,  to  boil  a,  234 
to  stew  a,  239 
an  excellent  way  of  dressing, 

to  eat  cold,  239 
and  parmesan,  239 
a  pi(^ed  and  glazed,  240 
a  neat's,  Polish  way,  436 

Toumer  (explanation  of  terms), 
43 

Tourte   (explanation  of  terms), 
43 

Truffles,  to  dress,  302 

the  proven^ale  way,  303 
au  court  bouillon,  303 
stewed  in  Champagne,  394 
with  Champagne  wine,  397 
saute  of,  402 
and  young  partridges,  406 

Turbot,  to  boil,  107 

the  most  approved  and  fa- 
shionable mode  of  dress- 
ing, 108 
with  a  parsley  sauce,  109 
bechamel,  to  dress,  121 

Turkeys,  193 
to  roast,  198 
for  roasting,  1 1 
young,  roasted,  407 
for  boiling,  10 
poults,  11 
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Turkey,  to  carve  a,  24 
Turnips,  glazed,  393 

with  sugar,  394 
Trouts,  broiled,  135 

broiled,     with    mushrooms, 
137 

dressed  in  a  stew-pan,  137 

grayling,  perch,  and  tench, 
to  fry,  138 

or  pike  k  la  Genevolse,  356 

Vanilla  custards,  399 

Vanner,  43 

Veal,  observations  on,  4 

to  carve  a  breast  of,  19 

to  carve  a  fillet  of,  21 

to  boil  a  knuckle  of,  182 

to  dress  tendrons  of,  189 

sweetbreads,  384 

cutlets  k  ritalienne,  387 

cotelettes  de,  fk  la  Maintenon, 
388 

fricandeau  de,   k  laMainte- 
non,  388 

blanquettes  de,  k  la  Mainte- 
non, 389 

cutlets  aux  fines  herbes,  389 

ris  de,  flla  Dauphine, 389 

cutlets  k  ritalienne,  402 

to  roast  a  loin  of,  1 75 

to  roast  a  neck  of,  175 
Vegetables,  mac^doine  of,  426 

how  to  boil,  294 

butter  for  frying,  294 

marrow,  301 
Venison,  observations  on,  5 

to  carve  a  haunch  of^  20 

to  keep  sweet,  197 

pasty,  to  make,  261 

pasty,   to    make,     another, 
262 
Vinegar,  shalot,  287 

garlic,  287 

basU,  288 

green  mint,  289 

chili,  292 

camp,  292 

tarragon,  292 

horse-radish,  292 
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Walnut  ketchup,  290 
Walnuts,  to  pickle,  283 
Water,  Hungary,  446 

honey,  448 

lavender,  448 

lune,  460 

tar,  460 

a,  to  take  spots  of  grease  out 
of  stuffs,  &c.,453 
Wheatears,  to  dress,  208 

roasted,  14 
White  braize,  128 
Whitebait,    directions  for  dress- 
ing, 134 
White  kidney  beans,    to    dress, 
295 

4  la  maitre  d'hotel,  309 

currant  shrub,  315 

noyeau,  318 

podl6,  348 


White,  consomin6, 363 

wine  whey,  449 
Whitings  with  herbs,  355 
Widgeons,  to  roast,  196 
Wild  ducks,  to  roast,  196 
Wild  geese,  to  roast,  196 
Wine,  shalot,  291 
Woodcock,  to  truss,  14 

roast,  207 

roast,  196 

Young  turkeys  with  oysters,  424 
partridges,  Russian  manner 

of  dressing,  428 
rabbits,  fricassees  of,  Russian 

way  of  dressing,  429 
partridges    called     bigocke, 

436 

Zest  for  gravies,  270 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 


The  royal  opiate,  321 
To  make  spruce  beer,  322 
China  chila,  328 
capsicum  curry,  830 
ameetah,  or  sweet  palaoo,  333 
peish  moulia,  335 
To  clean  plate,  449 
To  make  essence  of  all  sorts  of 
flowers  to  serve  to  flavour 
liqueurs,  &c.,  450 
To  loosen  glass  stoppers  of  bottles, 

451 
To  make  excellent  starch  from 

X>otatoe8,  451 
To  preserve  potatoes  from  frost,^ 

452 
To  prevent  the  freezing  of  water 
in  pipes  in  the  winter,  45  2 
To  cure  the  ringworm,  453 
To  remove  iron-moulds  from  linen, 

453 
To  wash  gold  ornaments,  454 
To  destroy  bugs,  454 

another  receipt,  454 
To  make  French  polish,  454 
barley  water,  455 
strengthening  lutter,   455 


To  make  shoes  waterproof,  460 

fumigating  pastiles.  460 
To  dean  pewter  vessels  and  tin 
covers,  461 
looking    glasses,   and   plate 
glass,  461 
To  preserve  gilding,  461 
To  wash  wine  decanters,  461 
To  clean  Britannia  metal  goods. 
461 
paint,  462 
To  make  aniseed  water,  or  ani- 
seed brandy,  462 
marking  ink,  462 
apple  water,  462 
gingerbeer,  463 
To  clean  boot  tops,  463 
To  make  lavender  water,  464 
emulsion  for  a  cold,  464 
British  Champagne,  464 
honeycomb  gingerbrctful,  465 
honeycomb  gingerbread,  ano- 
ther, 465 
gooseberry  wine,  465 
To  dean  alabaster,  or  marble,  465 
To  take  stains   out   of  marble, 
466 


h  CARD. 


BREGION,  professed  Cook,  continues  to  dress  Dinners,  Sup^ 
pers  for  Balls,  Petits  Soupers,  Dejeuners  d  la  Fourchette,  and 
Marriage  Breakfasts  in  the  same  style,  and  on  the  same  terms,  which 
have  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Letters  addressed  to  him,  at  36,  South-street,  Manchester'Square, 
mil  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
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